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Heater  for  Water,  430. 
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Heels,  Drawing  Up  the,  181. 
Height  at  Different  Ages,  311. 
Herb  Teas,  Cautions  Against, 

163,  344- 

Heredity  and  Hereditary  Ten- 
dencies, 40,  163,  180,  228,  383. 
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"  Crying  as  a  Remedy 
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butions, 36,  72,  110,  148,  185, 
186,  224,  262,  298,  334,  370, 
406,  442. 
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Hygienic  Measures,  Importance 
of,  308,  310,  343,  381,  419, 
425- 

Ice  for  Compresses,  415. 
Ice-Cream  Poisoning,  336. 
Ice-Water  a  Change  of  Water, 
264. 

Identity  of  two  Babies,  Lost,  184. 
Imagination,  Developing  the,  34, 
320. 

Imitation,  Aptitude  of  Children 

for,  213,  322,  369. 
Imperial  Granum,  Directions  for 

Use,  267. 
Impromptu  Birthday  Verses,  331. 


Indian-Meal  Poultices,  116. 
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\   Indifference  to  Slight  Mishaps, 
187. 

Indigestion,  163,  247,  379. 
Infant  Vandalism,  105. 
Inflamed  Eyes,  415. 
Injudicious  Dressing,  73. 
Insect  Hippodrome,  295. 
Instruction,  Home,  210,  286,  397. 
"         of  Parents  Needed, 
291. 

Insurance,  Baby,  37. 

Intestines,  Structure  of,  380,  424. 

"        Constriction  of,  423. 
Intestinal  Catarrh,  60. 
Interference  in  Parental  Manage- 
ment, 16,  112,  219, 

248,  37i. 
"  with    Baby's  Play, 

124. 

Irritability,  Nervous,  417. 

Jealousies,  Early,  76 
Jellies,  Poisonous,  226,  237. 
Jersey  Cap,  397. 

Kindergarten,  The,  196,  372,  388, 

409,  426. 
Kissing,  Compulsory,  1,  31. 
"      Contagion  by,  265,  296. 
"       Prohibition  of,  408. 
Kneeling  with  Children,  213. 
Knees,  Importance  of  Covering, 
74. 

Labelling  the  Baby,  408. 
Lactation,  344. 
Lap  Cushions,  139,  432. 
Late  Hours,  116,  133,  335. 
Learning  to  Read,  A  Method  of, 
397- 

I   Light,  Night,  for  Nursery,  98, 

170,  358. 
"      Screens  for  Avoiding,  242. 
j   Lip-Sucking,  218. 
I   Linen,  Soaking  in  Soda,  139. 
I   LittleMen  and  Little  Women,  208. 
Logic,  Juvenile,  Proposed  Book 
on,  261. 
I   Lost  Children,  37,  187. 
I  Lost  Papa,  The,  368. 

Magnifying-Glass,  164 

Marble  Games,  405. 

Mark  Twain,  Comment  on  Let- 
ter of,  31. 

Marking  Children's  Clothing,  187, 
33°. 

!   Maturing  Children,  Adaptation 
of  Parents  to,  149. 
Meals,  Hours  of,  324,  344. 
Mechanical  Inclinations,  220. 
!   Meddlesomeness,  105,  354. 
I   Mellin's  Food,  Directions  for  Use, 
268. 

I   Menstrual  Disorders  of  the  Nurs- 
ing Mother,  345. 
Metric  System,  408. 
Mexico,  The  Baby  in,  94. 
Milk,  Characteristics  of,  9,  371. 
"    Legal  Standard  of  Purity, 
75- 

"    from  One  Cow,  112. 
"    Dangerous  Methods  of  Pre- 
serving, 9. 
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Milk,  Alderney,  323. 

"    Cold,  Cautions  against,  181, 

347,  358. 
"    Preparation  of ,  for  Nursing- 
Bottle,  269,  347. 
"    Condensed,  272,  324,  434. 
"  Milk- Punch  "  at  Three  Months, 
177. 

Modelling  Baby's  Hand,  356. 
Money,  Toy,  403. 
Mortality  of  Infants,  261,  344. 
Mother,  Care  of  the,  45,  46,  437. 
"       Baby's   Chief  Minister, 
163. 

Mother's    Note- Book,  The, 

136,  206,  320. 
Mother's  Parliament,  The, 

28,  69,  105, 141, 173,  209,  254, 

286,  325,  361,  397,  433- 
Motherhood,  The  Influences  of, 

212,  312. 
Mouth,  Sore,  3,  15. 
Music,  Effects  of,  333,  401 
Musical  Education,  182. 
Mustard  Bath,  271. 
"       Paper,  118 
"       Plasters,  116. 
"  My  Kind  of  Baby,"  435. 


Nails,  Biting  the,  290. 

Names,  Favorite,  for  Girls,  183. 

Naps.    See  Sleep. 

Navel-Dressing,  251. 

Neck-Muffling,  50. 

Neighbors,  Noisy,  151. 

Nervousness,  417. 

Nestle's  Milk  Food,  Directions 

for  Use,  267. 
Nettle  Rash,  246. 
"  New  Papa,"  The,  36. 
"New  Way,"  The,  102.  (See 

also  Gertrude  Baby  Suit.) 
Newest  Arrival,  A  word  for  the, 

435- 

Newspaper,  The,  as  a  Story- Book, 
225,  434- 
"         "Good  Column," 
299. 

Night  Conveniences,  432. 
"     Feeding,  15,  17,  359. 
"     Wear,  97,  139,  147,  251, 

324,  33o,  438. 
"     Wrappers,  147,  203. 
Nightfall  in  a  Certain  Nursery, 
136. 

Nightgown  of  Gertrude  Suit,  251. 

Nipples,  Rubber,  95 

Noise,  Natural  Desire  of  Chil 

dren  for,  6. 
Nose,  Itching  of  the,  438. 
"     Speaking  through  the,  13, 
236. 

Numeral  Frame,  437. 
Nurse,  The  Baby's,  32,  71,  109, 
125,  209,  302. 
"      The  Monthly,  47. 
Nursery  Must  be  a  Good  Room, 
«i  74- 

Nursery  Helps  and  Novel- 
ties, 56,  99,  130,  169,  203, 
242,  292,  356,  430. 

Nursery  Literature,  20,  67, 
72,  100,  172. 

Nursery  Observations,  301, 
33i,  400. 


Nursery  Problems,  13,  58,  94, 
132,  179,  217,  245,  288,  322, 
358,  392,  435-  Suggestions 
to  Correspondents,  217. 

Nursery-Car  Proposed,  407. 

Nursery-Chair,  Age  for  Use  of, 
324- 

Nursing,  Conditions  of  Success- 
ful, 43,  344- 
"        Questions  of,  58,  217. 
Nursing-Bottles,  Descriptions  of, 
iS4»  243,  292. 
"  "       Opinions  and 

Questions  on, 
32,  150,  155, 
175,  227,  358. 
"  "       Preparation  of 

Milk  for,  347. 

Obedience,  2,  7,  14,  146,  152,  337, 
354- 

Observation  of  Symptoms,  Im- 
portance of,  225,  345. 
Observation  of  Traits,  see  NURSE- 
RY Observations. 
Obstinacy,  Sweet  Tempered,  59. 

Early,  333. 
Oiled  Silk,  31. 
Order,  Early  Habits  of,  354. 
Outfit,  A  Baby's  First,  253. 
"  Outgrowing  "  Disease,  96. 
Outing  after  the  Bath,  97. 
**     in  Winter,  95,  134,  305. 

Paints  of  Flower-Juice,  404. 

"  Palace  Car,"  Home-made,  131. 

Paper  Dolls,  54. 

"      Pasting,  391,  429. 
Parentage,    Responsibilities  of, 

163,  383. 
Parents,  Self-Discipline  of,  277, 

291,  322. 
Parties,  Children's,  2,  114,  364. 
Pastimes,  54,  178,  293,  403. 
Peptonizers,  60. 
Perambulator.    See  Carriage. 
Perceptions,  Keen,  401. 
Personal  Appearance,  Observance 

of,  by  Children,  73. 
Philanthropy,  True,  38. 
Phimosis    as    an  Unsuspected 

Cause  of  Discomfort,  393. 
Photographs,  Miniature,  204. 
Physician,    The,    Baby's  Chief 
Officer,  164. 

"  "     Relation  of,  to 

the  Family, 
258,  350. 

"  Pick- a- Back,"  Origin  of,  16. 
Pillows,  Discussions  on,  180,  327. 
"        for  Crib,  140. 

"  Carriage,  432. 
Pinning-Blanket  Discussed,  252. 
Plants  in  the  Bed-room,  132. 
Play- Houses,  55,  295. 

"       "       for  Dolls,  405. 
Playing  at  "  Being  Good,"  64. 
"  Playing   Doctor,"  Advantages 
of,  397- 

Precocity,  Remedy  Suggested, 
125. 

Pre-Natal  Life,  212,  312. 
Preserving  Milk,  9. 
Presence  of  Mind,  Importance  of, 
335- 


Presidents  and  Generals  Kissing 

Babies,  182. 
Prizes  for  Special  Short  Articles, 

151.  223,  261,  369. 
Pocket  Editions,  322. 
Poet,  A  Baby,  331. 
Postures,  Careless,  in  School,  67. 
Poultices,  Making  and  Applying, 
116. 

"  Dangers  of  Using,  for 
Eyes,  415. 

Poverty,  The  Claims  of,  151. 

Powder,  Skin,  97,  293. 

Punishment,  Methods  of,  Dis- 
cussed, 8,  177.  (See  also 
Discipline.) 

Purgatives,  Dangers  of.  328,  424. 

Quarrelling.  Unrebuked,  258. 
Questions  of  Children,  7. 
Quilt,  365. 

"  Quincy  Methods,"  The,  16. 

Rainy  Days,  Hints  for,  294. 
Reasons,  False,  69. 
Reading  to  Children,  225,  237, 
434- 

"       Lying  Down,  180. 

Reform  Suits,  Various.  329,  366, 
39S.  (See  also  Gertrude  Ba- 
by Suit.) 

Relations,  Interference  by  Weil- 
Meaning,  16,  219,  248. 

Responsibilities  of  Parentage,  163, 
383- 

Responsibility,  Privileges  of  Pa- 
rental, 150. 
"  Teaching  Chil- 

dren, 166. 
Restlessness,  Natural,  301,  333, 
417. 

Revue  /'/ulosop/u'que,  Article  in, 

88,  123. 
Rickets,  247,  273,  289,  392. 
Ridge's  Food,  Directions  for  Use, 

269. 

Robustness,  Lack  of,  at  Six  Years, 
220. 

Rocking  to  Sleep,  Discussions  on 

28,  29,  60,  176,  254. 
Rocking-Chair,  The,  367. 
Rudeness,  208. 
Rug,  Padded,  65 

"     Decorated,  357. 
Rupture,  A  Case  of,  324 

Sacque,  Crocheted,  216. 
Safety-Pins,  59. 
St.  Vitus'  Dance,  418. 
Salt-Water  Bathing,  272. 
Sand,  Playing  with,  179. 
Sanitary  Inspection,  New  York 

City,  299. 
Sanitation,  11,  221,  307. 
Savings  on  Baby's  Account,  433. 
Scarlet-Fever  and  Scarlatina,  78. 
Schools,  Overwork  in,  419. 
Scissors  Artist,  A,  174. 
Screaming,  59,  86, 
Screens  for  Draughts  and  Light, 

242. 
Scurf,  15. 
Sea-Bathing,  318. 
"        "       Cruelty  of  Compell- 
ing, 372. 
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Sea-Beach  Trousers,  292. 
Sea-side  Sanatorium,  Proposed, 
149,  173* 

Second  Summer,  Erroneous  Ideas 

upon,  218,  359. 
Self-Control,  Early  Teaching  of, 

64>  I24,  322,  355,  4!8. 
Selfishness,  208,  355. 
Sensations,  Earliest,  89. 
Sewing,     Instead    of  Pinning, 
Clothes,  253. 
"         Unnecessary,  408. 
Shade-Trees,  Substitute  for,  169. 
Shoes,    Distortion  of   Feet  by, 
278. 

"       Worsted,  203. 
Short  Clothes,  Questions  of,  58, 

61,  132,  171,  2I4,  285,  393- 

Shyness  Overcome,  136. 

Sickness,  Guarding  Early  Stages 
of,  164,  345. 

Sikorski,  Dr.,  On  Infant's  Cha- 
racter, 88,  T23. 

Silhouette,  An  Artist  in,  256. 

Similarity  of  Babies  of  all  Na- 
tions, 337. 

Sinapisms,  117. 

Singing,  Early  Instruction  in,  85. 
"  Sir  "  and  "  Ma'am,"  300,  362. 
Sitting  of  Children,  The,  333. 
Skirt,  Crocheted,  104. 

"     Flannel,  of  Gertrude  Suit, 
251- 

Skirts,  various,  253,  365,  441. 

Sleeping,  Various  Questions  and 
Discussions  on,  14,  58,  61, 
97,  107,  108.  109,  126,  132, 
145,  249,  332,  359,  360,  435. 

Sleeves,  Buttons  in  Place  of,  285. 

Slippers  for  the  Baby,  138. 

Slops  and  Garbage,  Disposal  of, 
221. 

"  Slumber  Robe,"  A,  171. 
Smoking.    See  Tobacco. 
Smothering,  Dangers  of,  435. 
Socks,  Crocheted,  101,  440 
Solitude,  Fondness  for,  432. 
"Sore  Mouth,"  3.  15. 
Spain's  Baby  King,  261,  369. 
Spanish-Fly,  118. 
Spanking,  297. 

"  Must  Not  be  on  Spine, 
226. 

Spasms,  195. 

Speech    of    Children,  Correct 

Habits  of,  100,  236. 
Spencer's, Herbert,  Theories,  109, 

217. 

Spine,  Care  of.  in  Spanking,  226. 
"     Gentle  Rubbing  at  Bed- 
time, 163. 
Splinters,  Removing,  165. 
Sprue,  3. 

Stand  for  Baby's  Basket,  131. 
Standing,  Backwardness  in,  247. 
Starched  Clothing,  Avoidance  of, 

163,  251. 
Steadiness  of  Purpose,  206. 
Stockings,  Importance  of  Long, 
249. 

«  Woollen  Preferable, 
249. 

•*  Effects  of  Poor  Qual- 
ity, 165. 

"  Preserving  Tops  of, 
397- 


Stockings  for  Fat  Babies,  366. 
Stocking  Supporters,  59,  97. 
Stomach  of  Infant,  Position  of, 
380. 

Street  Running  at  Night,  335. 
Study  Room  for  Children,  68. 
Styes,  Treatment  of,  415. 
"Sugar-Rags"  Objectionable,  61 
Summer  Complaint,  273. 
Summering   Places,    Choice  of, 

247,  272. 
Sunday  Closet,  The,  205. 
Sunlight,  Importance  of,  12,  163, 

436-  . 

Superstitions  of  Nurses,  302. 
Support  for  Babies  Sitting  Up, 
244. 

Suppositories,  426. 
Swallowing  Dangerous  Articles, 
227. 

Swings,  Inspection  of,  for  Safety. 
264. 

Swinging-Chair,  205. 
Symptoms,  Detection  of  Slight, 
345.  420. 
"         Recording,  422. 


Talcum,  Compound,  293. 
Talking.  Backwardness  in,  333. 
Tapes  Instead  of  Pins,  171. 
Tapers.  German,  170. 
"Teas,"  Cautions  Against,  163. 

344- 
Teasing.  374. 
Teeth,  Defective,  17,  358. 

"  First  and  Second,  95,  436. 
Teething,  Advanced,  288. 

"        Delayed,  180,  289,  325, 
438. 

"        Confusion  of,  with  Va- 
rious Disorders,  291, 
323,  325,  359.  422. 
Temper  in  Babies,  399,  436. 
Temperature,  Normal,  4,  421. 
"  Fever,  4,  421. 

"  of  Sleeping-Room, 

etc. ,  80,  134,  288. 
"  Differences  in,  in 

Same  Room,  91. 
Tent,  Substitute  for,  169. 
That  Dreadful  Boy,  186. 
Theatre,  Children  and  the,  146, 
399- 

Theology  for  Infants,  248,  326. 
Thermometers,  Fever,  409,  419. 
Thirst  in  Babies,  308. 
Throat  Diseases,  Contagion  of, 

by  Kissing,  2. 
Thrush,  3. 

Tickling,  Dangers  of,  31. 
Time  by  the   Clock,  Learning, 
437- 

"     The  Mother's,  Waste  of, 
408. 

Timely  Topics,  182,  221,  259, 

296,  367. 
Timid  Babies,  107,  177,  an. 
Tinkling    Worsted    Balls,  170, 

243- 

Tobacco  in  the  Nursery,  187,  223, 
265. 

Toilet  Facilities  in  the  Nursery, 

244,  432. 
Tongue,   Difficulties    with  the, 

217,  325. 


Tonsils.  Swollen,  95,  144. 
Tooth-Syringes,  59. 
Toque,  Child's,  138. 
Toys,  Opinions  on,  18,  38,  125. 
Disposal  of  Old,  1. 
"     Advantages     of  Home- 

Made,  28,  295. 
"     Mending  Broken,  403. 
"     Cabinet  for,  431. 
"     See  also  Pastimes. 
Toy-Money,  403. 
Trap  Described,  219. 
Tray,  Child's,  203. 
Travelling  with    Babies,  Hints 

upon,  120.  297,  407. 
Tufted  and  Fuzzy  Articles,  Cau- 
tions Against,  165,  363. 
Tyer  for  Crib,  356. 
Tyrotoxicon,  336. 

Undershirts,  Cotton,  60. 
Undershirt  of  Gertrude  Suit,  251. 
Undressing  the  Baby,  Hints  on, 
163. 

Unhealthful  Homes,  69. 
Urticaria,  246. 

Vacation,  Employments  During, 

399- 

Vaccination,  Age  for,  180. 

"  Protector  for,  292. 

Ventilation.  11,  91. 
Villages,  Miniature,  405. 
Voice,   Cultivating  a  Pleasant, 
236. 

Vomiting,  Treatment  of,  381. 

Walking,  Proper  Motions  in,  232. 
Wall-Paper,  Arsenical,  225,  234, 
258. 

Washing  of  Flannels,  214. 
Water,  Value  of,  in  Early  Life, 
269 

"     Proportions  of,  in  Body, 

269,  417. 
"     Filters,  265,  292,  315,  358. 
"      Heater,  430. 
Weaning,  45,  179,  217,  377. 

Partial,    16,   58,  372, 
378. 

Weighing    Infants,  Advantages 
of,  260. 

Weight,  Average,  for  First  Few 
Days,  260. 
"        Proportions  of,  to  Age, 
312- 

Welcome   Due  the   Baby,  163, 
3!3- 

Wet-Nurses,  Discussions  on,  142, 
177. 

"       "       Selection  of,  245. 
"       "       French  Prizes  for, 
183. 

Who  Shall   be  Autocrat  ?  209, 
258. 

Whooping-Cough,  323,  341. 
Wicker  Cabinet,  244. 
Wind  Pains,  58. 
Winter  Styles,  26. 
Wire-Gauze  Cradles.  244,  356. 
Worms,  Symptoms  of,  438. 

"      as  a  Cause  of  Nervous- 
ness. 418. 
Worsted  Suit  for  Boys,  396. 
Wrappers,  396,  441. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE  is  approaching,  and 
while  the  little  folks  are  rejoicing  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  gifts  to  be  showered  on 
them  from  all  sides,  their  fond  parents  are 
racking  their  brains  as  to  how  best  to  gratify 
the  childish  desires.  In  the  homes  where 
plenty  reigns  the  playroom  has  already  been 
converted  into  a  museum  by  the  successive 
crops  of  playthings  which  have  come  with 
each  expiring  year.  New  treasures  are  to 
be  added  to  the  already  overflowing  stock. 
Many  of  the  things  which  were  once  so  joy- 
fully received  have  ceased  to  afford  any  plea- 
sure. They  have  become  broken  or  spoiled, 
or  have  lost  their  charm.  By  the  side  of 
last  year's  gifts,  probably  more  or  less 
damaged,  are  the  dilapidated  remains  of 
Christmas  before  last,  or  the  one  before. 
While  surveying  the  strange  collection  the 
thought  naturally  suggests  itself,  What  a  joy 
the  possession  of  the  objects  here  tossed 
aside  and  discarded  would  be  to  the  children 
of  poorer  parents  !  Let  us  gather  up  some 
of  the  mutilated  picture-books,  or  the  one- 
eyed  dolls,  or  the  blocks  that  litter  the  play- 
room, and  send  them  to  some  children's  hos- 
pital or  free  kindergarten.  We  can  do  more 
than  this.  Let  us  persuade  our  little  boy  to 
part  with  the  engine  with  the  broken  spring, 
which  has  no  longer  any  attraction  for  him, 
but  which  would  be  an  inestimable  fund  of 
enjoyment  to  the  little  fellow  across  the  way, 
whose  most  costly  toy  is  a  penny  top.  Ask 
your  little  girl  how  she  would  feel  if  she  had 
no  playthings,  and  she  will  appreciate  how 
much  happiness  she  could  confer  on  some 
poor  little  child. by  presenting  her  with  an 


old  doll-carriage  or  a  portion  of  her  dolls' 
wardrobe. 

Such  little  lessons  in  charity,  the  easier  to 
inculcate  because  they  entail  no  real  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  donors,  ought  especially  to 
be  a  feature  of  the  season  when  little  hearts 
are  gladdened.  But  parents  and  children  alike 
ought  ever  to  remember  how  much  lies  in 
their  power  toward  increasing  the  happiness 
of  those  around  them  whose  circumstances 
deny  them  the  means  of  obtaining  that  which 
others  thoughtlessly  waste.  In  this  age,  when 
so  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charity,  there  is  one  form  of  benevo- 
lence which  ought  to  be  much  more  practis- 
ed than  it  is.  It  is  that  kind  of  benevolence 
which  consists  in  making  the  children  of  our 
indigent  neighbors  from  time  to  time  happy 
by  means  of  some  gift  or  other  pleasure. 
Every  such  charity  will  make  the  recipient 
not  only  happier,  but  better ;  and  if  we  can 
teach  our  little  children  to  be  the  givers, 
they  will  be  better  for  it  too. 


In  the  September  number  of  Babyhood 
appeared  a  communication  concerning  com- 
pulsory kissing,  in  which  our  contributor 
properly  took  the  ground  against  compelling 
children  to  kiss  friends  or  visitors.  We  heart- 
ily believe  in  the  government  of  children  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  duty,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  most  ardent  disciplinarian  could  make 
kissing  even  a  "  social  duty,"  and  for  a  parent 
to  insist  upon  it  is  petty  tyranny.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  child  that  is  old  enough  to 
manifest  preferences  in  this  direction  should 
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have  the  same  liberty  to  follow  them  as  an 
adult.  Proverbially,  "  kissing  goes  by  favor," 
and  it  is  foolish  in  the  last  degree  to  make 
an  act  which  is  universally  accepted  as  an 
expression  of  hearty  good-will  seem  to  a  child 
disciplinary  or  disgusting.  Let  every  one  be- 
fore teasing  an  unwilling  child  for  a  kiss  try 
to  put  himself  in  the  child's  place  and  recall 
some  of  the  trials  of  his  own  childhood. 


We  are  moved  to  recur  to  the  subject  by 
the  requests  of  several  correspondents  to  say 
something  about  the  medical  aspects  of  "  com- 
pulsory kissing."  We  shall  go  even  further, 
and  say  that  the  promiscuous  kissing  of  chil- 
dren in  general  is  to  be  deprecated.  The 
mildest  sort  of  harm  resulting  from  com- 
pulsory kissing  is  that  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle mentioned — the  nauseating  of  the  child. 
Many  persons  in  their  zeal  to  kiss  a  child  do 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  they  are  them- 
selves pleasant  persons  to  kiss ;  they  assume 
it.  The  poor  child  often  has  a  most  un- 
savory experience — we  need  not  go  into  de- 
tails— and  all  this  in  the  name  of  affection. 
A  child  too  young  to  express  its  dislike  in 
words  is  often  not  only  heartily  kissed  but 
violently  hugged  and  tossed,  and  not  seldom 
inverted  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitor ; 
and  it  is  a  stout  baby  whose  breath  is  not 
taken  awav  and  whose  stomach  stands  it 
all. 


There  are,  however,  more  distinct  and  seri- 
ous troubles  that  may  arise  from  the  custom 
of  kissing  children.  The  contagious  disorders 
of  mouth  and  throat  can  be  communicated  in 
this  way,  and  probably  often  are.  They  cer- 
tainly are  in  adults.  The  breath  of  persons 
suffering  from  whooping-cough,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  is  universally  dreaded  ;  but,  except- 
ing the  first-named,  owing  to  the  isolation  of 
the  patients,  these  diseases  are  probably  rarely 
spread  in  this  way.  The  danger  we  believe 
is  especially  great  in  connection  with  the 
various  kinds  of  sore  throat.  All  that  we 
said  in  a  previous  number  regarding  the  iso- 
lation of  all  doubtful  cases  of  throat  diseases 
will  apply  with  especial  emphasis  in  this  con- 
nection.   No  one  with  a  sore  throat,  however 


slight,  should  kiss  a  child.  A  hundred  times 
it  will  do  no  harm,  perhaps,  and  the  next 
time  it  may  do  irreparable  injury.  In  the 
practice  of  many  physicians  these  things  are 
well  understood.  When  the  little  ones  rush 
at  the  welcome  visitor,  each  with  his  kiss 
ready  for  delivery,  it  is  a  self-denial  not  to 
accept  it ;  but  usually  a  word  of  explana- 
tion relieves  the  child  of  any  sense  of  slight. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  express  our  tenderness 
by  some  caress  which  cannot  harm. 


It  is  not  generally  realized  that  obedience 
is  quite  as  necessary  fr6m  a  physical  as 
from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Occasions  con- 
stantly present  themselves  on  which  serious 
injury  may  be  averted  by  prompt  and  un- 
questioning obedience.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  furnished  the  other  day  by  a 
little  boy,  three-and-a-half  years  old,  who 
had  a  severe  fall  which  occasioned  a  some- 
what violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose. 
His  crying  caused  the  little  wound  to  open 
wider  and  increased  the  flow  of  blood,  which 
in  turn  frightened  him  and  his  nurse  the 
more,  and  caused  the  mischievous  screams  to 
redouble  their  power.  The  father  was  sum- 
moned hastily,  and,  perceiving  at  a  glance 
that  the  only  serious  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  distention  of  the  muscles  by  crying,  he 
said  quietly  but  with  decisive  authority : 
"  Stop  crying,  my  boy  !  Stop  immediately  ; 
you  are  hurting  yourself."  Instantly  he 
raised  his  dripping  eyes,  closed  his  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  stood  quiet.  The  flow  of  blood 
almost  immediately  ceased  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  ordinary  means,  and  the  danger  was 
over.  Just  in  the  same  way  when  it  is  neces- 
sary that  medicine  be  taken,  the  habit  of 
prompt  obedience  will  be  found  of  priceless 
worth.  It  is  no  time  to  teach  obedience 
when  an  emergency  is  upon  us.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  a  sudden  freak  of  fear-compelled 
severity.  The  habit  of  obeying  is  the  slow 
growth  of  days  and  months  of  the  constant 
exercise  of  loving,  reasonable,  gentle,  but  in- 
flexible authority. 


Now  that  the  season  of  children's  par- 
|  ties  has  fairly  begun,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
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sider  what  effect  they  are  likely  to  have  on 
our  children.  Here  comes  a  little,  perfumed 
note  of  invitation,  not  the  simple,  old-fashion- 
ed way  by  word  of  mouth  which  we  all  re- 
member as  children  :  "  My  mother  wants  to 
know  if  your  mother  will  let  you  come  to  my 
party?  "  But  the  flurry  caused  by  the  event 
is  the  same.  The  child  is  in  a  whirl  of  ex- 
citement. Even  children  of  four  or  five  will 
sometimes  discuss  the  dress  and  preparations 
for  a  party  with  such  eagerness  and  intensity 
that  the  wear  upon  their  nervous  system  can- 
not fail  to  be  very  injurious.  When  the  time 
for  the  party  arrives,  perhaps  the  best  dress 
does  not  fit  well  over  the  thick  flannels.  So 
in  some  cases — we  hope  they  are  few — off 
comes  the  flannel.  Thinner  boots  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  every-day  ones,  and  the  out- 
side wraps  are  supposed  to  compensate  for 
all  this  till  the  children  reach  the  party.  But 
here  comes  the  final  stroke  of  all.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  unusual  hours  and  the  gay- 
eties  have  raised  the  children  to  a  pitch 
of  feverish  excitement ;  here  are  rich  and 
varied  refreshments  to  complete  the  work, 
and  before  morning  many  a  little  sufferer  is 
bemoaning  the  cakes  and  candies  and  ice- 
cream. It  is  well  if  a  night's  sickness  is  the 
only  penalty  paid  ;  it  is  generally  the  first 
price.  But  after  a  year  or  two  of  such  par- 
ties the  result  is  too  often  some  stomach 
trouble  or  other  serious  ailment  which  it 
takes  years  to  eradicate. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  even 
graver  dangers  involved  in  the  congregating 
of  a  large  number  of  children  for  several 
hours.  A  child  will  often  plead  to  be  allowed 
to  partake  in  the  long-anticipated  enjoyment 
even  if  the  day  of  the  event  finds  it  slightly 
ill,  and  parents  are  sometimes  weak  and  fool- 
ish enough  to  yield.  In  the  management  of 
children's  parties  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  sanitary  aspects.  In  all  cases 
afternoon  parties  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  evening  entertainments,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  the  avoidance  of  draughts, 
etc.,  ought  to  receive  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents  as  the  personal 
appearance  of  their  little  ones. 


Several  of  our  correspondents  have  asked 
for  information  concerning   "  sore-mouth," 

i  and  one  has  mentioned  the  circumstance  that 

I  the  trouble  appeared  to  be  almost  an  epi- 
demic in  his  locality.  The  difficulty  in  an- 
swering these  questions  lies  in  their  vague- 
ness, the  writers  apparently  supposing  that 

I  sore-mouth  in  children  is  always  the  same 
thing.  And  here  we  touch  a  very  common 
difficulty   in   answering    queries — want  of 

:  explicitness    in   the   questions  themselves. 

!  Inquirers  would  often  get  much  more  exact 

:  information  if  they  gave  more  exact  data 
upon  which  the  editors  could  base  their 
answers.  To  return  to  the  matter  of  "  sore- 
mouth.'*    We  mentioned  in  a  previous  num- 

•  ber  the  catarrhal  sore-mouth  which  is  some- 
times associated  with  teething  or  with  any 
irritation  of  the  mouth,  and  which  has  been 
known  to  follow  so  slight  a  cause  as  crying 
or  too  long  use  of  the  voice.  The  kinds  of 
sore-mouth  that  are  sometimes  very  preva- 
lent are  the  aphthous  variety,  popularly  "  the 
sprue,"  which  is  often  seen  in  infants  with  dis- 
ordered digestion,  or  those  who  are  somewhat 
debilitated.  Under  local  depressing  circum- 
stances, such  as  dampness  or  unwholesome 
situation  of  the  house,  the  disease  may  be 
very  prevalent.  Another  form — popularly 
"  thrush  " — is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  para- 
sitic growth,  and  this  may  be  propagated  by 
contagion,  as  in  passing  a  nursing-bottle 
from  one  mouth  to  another.  Space  forbids 
us  to  go  further  into  the  matter  in  this 
place,  but  if  any  of  our  correspondents  desire 
special  information  and  will  write  again, 
describing  as  clearly  as  possible  the  trouble, 
we  will  respond  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


The  London  Lancet  speaks  approvingly 
of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fisher,  of 
Dundee,  that  some  regular  system  of  dental 
supervision  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  school 
management.  This  plan  has  actually  been 
adopted  in  the  parochial  school  at  Anerley, 
in  Surrey.  Altogether,  the  Lancet  thinks  it 
very  desirable  to  have  the  health  of  children 
in  all  schools  periodically  examined  into  by  a 
medical  inspector. 
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TAKING  COLD. 


BY    F.    H.    BOSWORTH,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  the    Throat,   Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 


IF  we  "  grown-up  "  people  are  "  but  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth,"  do  we  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  "  the  child  is  father  of 
the  man  "  in  more  senses  than  that  in  which 
the  adage  was  first  uttered  ?  We  are  too 
prone,  I  think,  to  regard  the  child  as  be- 
longing to  a  somewhat  different  species  from 
our  own,  as  subject  to  different  laws,  and  as 
a  creature  whose  life  is  to  be  regulated  and 
controlled  on  entirely  different  principles. 
That  the  new-born  babe  is  a  weak,  fragile 
thing,  whose  hold  on  life  is  but  feeble  and 
with  only  sufficient  vitality  to  breathe  and 
nurse,  is  not  true.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  equal 
to  a  seven-course  dinner,  or  ready  to  go  into 
training  for  a  boat-race,  yet  he  has  an 
amount  of  vigor  and  sturdy  vitality  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  baby 
life,  provided  that  that  life  is  regulated  on 
right  principles,  and,  of  course,  that  his 
"  fathers  have  not  eaten  sour  grapes." 

He  is  liable  to  the  many  ills  which  espe- 
cially beset  baby  life,  and  against  which  me- 
dical wisdom  as  yet  affords  no  protection. 
That  especial  pitfall  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper — viz.,  taking  cold — is  one  which  j 
not  only  in  its  immediate  effects,  but  in  its 
ultimate  results,  involves  quite  as  much  dan-  j 
ger  to  life  as  the  unpreventable  ills,  for  this  ! 
one  I  think  should  be  classed  among  the 
preventable  ills. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  be,  What  is  a  1 
cold  ?  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
one  to  answer.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor 
to  answer  it  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  can, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
technical  terms  ;  for  if  we  know  what  a  cold 
is,  we  know  far  better  how  to  avoid  it. 
If  we  place  an  ordinary  thermometer  in  the 
mouth  of  a  child  or  an  adult  we  find  that  it 
shows  a  temperature  of  98  V-  This  is  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  body  in  health. 


Any  deviation  from  this  standard  indicates 
disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  diseases 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  temperature,  but 
many  diseases  cause  an  increase.  All  fevers, 
for  instance,  cause  an  increase,  and  the 
amount  of  increase  is  the  most  delicate  test 
we  possess  of  the  degree  of  fever — a  tempera- 
ture of  105°,  for  instance,  being  very  serious, 
and  1070,  if  prolonged,  in  most  cases  fatal. 
This  normal  temperature  must  always  be 
maintained  in  order  that  the  processes  of 
growth  and  nutrition  of  the  body  shall  go  on 
in  a  healthy  manner.  How  this  body-heat  is 
maintained  I  need  not  explain  in  detail.  In 
the  main  it  is  kept  up  by  the  food  taken  into 
the  stomach.  This  food,  being  absorbed  by 
the  stomach,  is  taken  into  the  blood  and  car- 
ried to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  changed  in- 
to muscle,  nerve,  fat,  etc.,  this  change  being 
attended  with  the  production  of  heat.  We 
thus  see  that  animal  heat  is  produced  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Now,  living  as  we 
do  in  an  atmosphere  whose  temperature  is 
constantly  changing  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  body 
is  constantly  taxed  to  keep  itself  at  this 
normal  temperature  of  9858c.  This,  then, 
is  in  part  how  one  takes  cold  :  the  body 
fails  to  adjust  itself  to  a  change  in  tem- 
perature. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exposure  of  the 
whole  body  to  a  lowered  temperature  does  not 
cause  a  "  cold."  We  do  not  take  cold  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  zero.  A  little  obser- 
vation shows  us  that  it  is  not  the  exposure  of 
the  whole  body  which  gives  rise  to  a  cold, 
but  rather  the  exposure  of  only  a  part ;  and 
further,  that  it  is  not  alone  the  low  tempe- 
rature, but  the  action  of  cold  and  moisture 
combined.  There  seems  to  be  something  in 
a  dry  cold  air  which  so  far  stimulates  the 
heat-producing  forces  in  the  body  as  to 
enable  it  to  not  only  resist  the  action  of  the 
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low  temperature,  but  even  to  feel  invigorated 
by  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body 
is  equally  exposed  to  cold  and  moisture  com- 
bined, we  see  no  bad  results  ;  the  action  of 
the  cold  is  resisted  by  the  whole  of  the  heat- 
producing  forces  which  come  to  the  rescue. 
This  is  illustrated  by  our  plunging  into  a 
cold  bath  in  the  morning  not  only  with  im- 
punity but  with  benefit.  Let,  however,  cold 
and  moisture  act  upon  a  portion  of  the  body — 
as  when  a  draught  of  cold,  moist  evening  air 
blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  when  we 
get  our  feet  wet  in  a  rain-storm — the  expo- 
sure is  very  apt  to  result  in  what  we  call  a 
bad  cold.  In  this  latter  case  the  abso- 
lute loss  of  heat  is  small,  but  the  injury  to 
the  body  may  result  in  an  attack  of  severe 
illness.  Now  let  us  try  and  see  why  a 
draught  on  the  back  of  the  neck  will  produce, 
it  may  be,  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  while  a 
surf  bath  will  even  fortify  us  against  it  by  its 
invigorating  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  surf- 
bath  the  heat-producing  powers  have  been 
called  into  as  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise 
as  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  exercis- 
ing with  dumb  bells ;  in  each  case  the  ulti- 
mate effect  is  that  of  a  tonic.  In  the  case 
of  a  draught  on  the  back  of  the  neck  the 
action  of  the  cold  upon  a  portion  of  the 
body  has  interfered  with  the  forces  which 
were  at  work  giving  warmth  to  that  particu- 
lar part.  The  minute  blood-vessels  which 
were  circulating  through  the  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  deposit- 
ing the  nourishing  particles  there,  were  in- 
terfered with  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest 
the  process.  Now,  this  does  not  cause  in- 
flammation at  this  point.  We  do  not  take 
cold  in  the  face  when  the  face  is  exposed. 
We  do  not  have  an  attack  of  rheumatism  in 
the  feet  when  we  get  our  feet  wet.  The 
mischief  which  results  from  exposure  is  usu- 
ally developed  in  some  distant  portion  of  the 
body.  The  point  of  selection,  moreover,  is 
wherever  the  weak  point  may  be.  If  one 
has  a  weak  throat,  an  exposure  results  in  a 
sore  throat.    If  one  has  any  weakness  in  the 


bronchial  tubes,  a  cold  usually  settles  there, 
whatever  portion  of  the  body  may  be  expos- 
ed.   In  most  cases  of  exposure  the  result  is 

i  a  cold  in  the  head  ;  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
few  people  in  our  climate  have  perfectly 
healthy  nasal  passages,  and  they  are  the  point 
of  least  resistance. 

The  connection  between  wet  feet,  for  in- 

\  stance,  and  a  cold  in  the  head  can  be  easily- 
explained.  The  production  of  heat  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  process  of  nourish- 

,  ing  it  is  not  carried  on  in  each  part  inde- 
pendently, but  is  all  governed  and  regulat- 
ed in  the  brain  by  that  portion  which  has 

j  charge  of  what  is  called  the  vegetative  func- 
tions. Now,  the  brain,  in  regulating  this 
heating   of  the   body,  expends   a  certain 

■  amount  of  force.  If  this  process  be  arrest- 
ed in  the  back  of  the  neck,  let  us  say, 
the  brain  still  exerting  its  nervous  force  to 

;  keep  the  whole  machine  going,  it  is  easy  to 

|  understand  that  the  force  sent  to  the  neck, 

;  being  shut  off,  will  find  vent  somewhere 
else.  This  somewhere  else  will  be  the 
weakest  point — the  nasal  passages,  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  or  some  other  point  of  least  re- 
sistance— and  an  inflammation  sets  in  there. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  sim- 
ple illustration.  A  furnace  in  the  cellar 
sends  its  heat  to,  say,  ten  rooms  whose 
registers  are  all  open.  The  fire  is  hot 
enough  to  heat  them  all.  Now,  for  some 
cause  let  the  heat  be  shut  off  from  one  room. 
The  same  amount  of  heat  is  sent  up  from  the 
furnace  and  ordinarily  distributes  itself  equal- 
ly through  the  nine  rooms ;  but  if  by  any 

j  chance  the  register  in  one  room  is  broken  or 
has  fallen  out  and  allows  the  flue  to  stand 
wide  open,  the  superfluous  heat  escapes  into 
this  room,  heating  it  to  an  excess. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  make  it  clear 

;  what  "  taking  cold  "  is.  And  I  think  if  we 
understand  this  we  can  far  more  readily 
understand  why  we  take  cold,  and  how  we 
can  avoid  taking  cold — questions  which  I 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  in 
another  paper. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  ELLIS. 


WE  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  well-found- 
ed horror  of  spoiling  our  little  ones, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  considering  one 
or  two  suggestions  of  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid  in  our  endeavors  to  make  them 
good  and  happy  at  the  same  time.  Some 
children  need  much  thought  for  their  judi- 
cious management,  others  are  easily  con- 
trolled ;  but  a  spoilt  child  is  proverbially  a 
trouble  to  itself  and  every  one  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  Pa- 
rents are  greatly  to  blame  for  the  careless 
over-indulgence  or  undue  severity — whichever 
form  the  want  of  judgment  may  take — that 
results  in  so  much  that  is  hard  for  the  young 
victims  of  their  mismanagement.  It  should 
be  a  distinct  object  with  us  to  make  the  little 
lives  entrusted  to  our  care  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble. The  capacity  for  happiness  and  misery 
in  childhood  is  unique.  We  must  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  accrediting  children  with 
our  feelings  and  view  of  life,  nor  invest  them 
with  our  grown-up  capability  of  "looking 
before  and  after."  If  our  sympathies  are 
large  enough  we  shall  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  life  from  a  child's  point  of  view,  and 
endeavor  to  keep  this  before  us  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  our  dealings  with  it. 

For  instance,  how  differently  children  and 
adults  measure  time  !  Remember  how  in- 
terminable the  half-hour  of  enforced  waiting 
appeared  in  our  childhood,  when  we  were 
eager  to  be  doing  the  next  thing,  and  con- 
trast that  with  the  comparative  equanimity 
with  which  the  least  patient  among  us  would 
wait  now  for  a  much  longer  period.  We 
can  probably  employ  an  interval  of  waiting 
with  thoughts  of  varied  interest ;  but  children 


I  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  subject  that 
engrosses  their  attention  for  the  time  being, 
I  and  it  is  partly  this  fact  which  renders  them 
I  easy  to  amuse  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  upon 
I  which  their  minds  had  been  set,  when  once  we 
j  have  secured  their  attention.  The  patience  of 
!  children  is  severely  taxed  by  the  long  church 
J  service,  and  the  "  wondering  whenever  it 
will  end,"  which  they  are  perpetually  going 
through,  in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  mental  exhaustion  that 
we  might  experience  if  we  were  obliged  to 
listen  for  some  given  length  of  time  to  a 
subject  that  was  uninteresting  to  us. 

Again,  children  rejoice  in  noise.  They  ap- 
pear to  take  a  pleasure  both  in  noise  itself  and 
in  the  act  of  making  it  that  is  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible to  grown-up  people.  "  Why  do  fathers 
and  mothers  always  keep  saying  '  hush  '  ?  "  a 
bright,  healthy  little  boy  asked  me  the  other 
day;  and  he  was  evidently  much  puzzled 
that  we  should  fail  to  appreciate  what  was 
to  him  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction. 
Constant  repression  is  not  good  for  children, 
and  in  time  produces  as  prejudicial  an  effect 
upon  them  as  similar  treatment  does  upon 
their  elders.  Of  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  household  cannot  be  altogether  sacrificed 
for  the  gratification  of  the  children,  but  we 
may  try  to  give  them  some  hours  of  the  day 
when  they  may  indulge  in  what  is  to  them 
the  real  luxury  of  making  as  much  noise  as 
they  like,  with  the  consciousness  of  our  ap- 
proval. If  we  recognize  that  comparative 
quiet  and  enforced  silence  are  a  strain  upon 
children,  we  shall  not  restrict  them  in  these 
respects  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  others.    In  thus  trying  to 
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realize  more  keenly  what  life  means  to  the 
children  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  better 
the  extent  of  the  demands  we  are  making 
upon  them,  and  to  judge  with  greater  dis- 
crimination how  far  they  are  able  to  comply 
with  our  demands  without  too  severe  ef- 
fort. Our  object  is  to  provide  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  consistent  with  the  judi- 
cious bringing-up  which  shall  prevent  the 
children  from  being  an  undue  trouble  in  the 
present  stage  of  their  existence,  and  shall 
best  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life  as 
their  powers  gradually  develop.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  must  take  constant  thought,  and 
stimulate  our  efforts  with  the  wholesome  re- 
flection that  it  is  the  children  who  will  suffer 
for  our  failures. 

Many  of  us  are  not  sufficiently  consistent 
in  our  dealings  with  the  little  ones.  We 
forget  that  a  child's  mind  does  not  grasp 
the  fact  of  our  varying  moods,  but  gets  a 
confused  impression  of  not  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  finding  us  one  time  angry 
about  some  act  or  failing,  and  another  time 
passing  the  same  thing  over  without  re- 
proof. How  to  insure  the  loving  obedience 
which  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
children  and  of  the  household  to  which 
they  belong  is  the  chief  question  for  us  to 
keep  steadily  before  us,  not  as  an  occa- 
sional consideration,  but  as  an  active  factor 
in  all  our  dealings  with  them.  The  idea  of 
breaking  children's  wills  is  now  as  obsolete 
as  many  other  barbarities  connected  with 
education ;  but  the  task  of  training  them  is 
far  more  complicated  than  the  rough  process 
of  breaking  them,  and  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  every  individual  child  calls  for  the 
most  careful  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  Many  parents  say,  "We  must 
have  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  "  ; 
and  this  is  a  necessity.  But  our  consent  to  this 
proposition  must  be  qualified  if  it  is  interpret- 
ed to  mean  that  we  must  secure  wholly  unrea- 
soning obedience.  It  is  true  that  in  very  early 
days  "mother  wishes  it  "  or  "mother  says" 
is  the  only  reason  that  the  little  mind  can 
grasp,  and  it  should  always  remain  an  all- 
sufficient  reason  to  fall  back  upon.  But  as 
the  intellect  develops  it  is  wonderful  how 


soon  children  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  "  because  "  which  a  judi- 
cious mother  will  have  no  hesitation,  for  the 
most  part,  in  adding  to  her  commands.  It 
is  one  thing  to  withhold  the  reasons  why,  on 
principle,  and  another  extreme  to  feel  bound 
to  give  them  upon  all  occasions  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
a  loving  mother  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
the  trouble  of  giving  simple  explanations,  by 
the  nature  of  the  obedience  she  will  secure. 
The  difference  may  not  be  perceptible  at 
first,  for  most  children  can  be  taught,  either 
way,  to  obey  with  alacrity;  but  if  intelligent 
as  well  as  willing  obedience  can  be  insured, 
a  great  point  is  gained.  This  method  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  gradually  teach- 
ing the  child  to  think  of  others  ;  for  it  is  most 
frequently  with  reference  to  the  question  how 
others  will  be  affected  by  the  matter  that  our 
decision  is  formed.  Moreover,  it  will  teach 
the  little  people  to  understand  by  degrees 
the  motives  which  guide  our  decisions,  and 
by  learning  to  understand  these  early  they 
will  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  carry  out 
our  wishes  in  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter; 
and  our  influence  over  them  will  be  extended 
into  the  future  longer  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  purely  mechanical  obedience  to  be  main- 
tained. Their  faith  in  the  loving  wisdom 
which  guides  them  will  increase  as  their  re- 
flective powers  develop,  and  they  are  able  to 
recall  the  former  instances  in  their  limited 
experience  in  which  it  has  been  well  for 
them  to  do  exactly  what  they  were  told. 
This  renders  obedience  easier,  and  we  surely 
do  well  to  make  the  doing  of  duty  as  little 
difficult  as  may  be.  Right  must  be  done  at 
any  cost,  and  it  is  obviously  a  duty  for  every- 
one, especially  mothers,  to  make  the  doing  of 
right  as  attractive  as  possible,  more  particu- 
larly until  the  habit  of  doing  right  for  its  own 
sake  is  thoroughly  formed. 

The  possibility  of  a  child  being  rendered 
too  argumentative  by  this  system  of  training 
the  reasoning  powers  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  inculcating  the  habit  of  obedience  is 
very  remote,  and  that  is  not  an  incurable 
fault.  The  spirit  which  constantly  asks 
"  why "  is  not  one  to  be  indiscriminately 
checked.    Children  are  quick  to  learn  when 
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they  may  or  may  not  ask  questions,  if  only 
they  are  treated  consistently.  They  suffer 
more  from  our  failure  in  this  point  than  many 
of  us  perceive. 

We  should  guard  against  the  suggestion 
of  disobedience  conveyed  in  such  unwise  re- 
marks as  "  He  isn't  going  to  cry  because  he 
has  to  go  to  bed  now,  is  he  ? "  or  "  She 
won't  be  a  naughty  girl  and  leave  her  toys 
about  again  to-day,  now,  will  she  ?  "  Such 
speeches  are  enough  to  make  children  feel 
that  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  expected  of 
them,  and  they  may  therefore  adopt  it  if  so 
disposed.  Children  feel  far  more  acutely 
than  they  reason,  and  are  curiously  respon- 
sive to  the  influences  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Always  expect  a  child  to  be 
good,  and  always  show  surprise  or  disap- 
pointment if  it  is  naughty.  In  the  long  run 
this  will  have  a  marked  deterrent  effect.  In 
many  cases  it  will  not  occur  to  a  child  to 
disobey  when  his  obedience  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  this  expectation  will 
therefore  prove  a  definite  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  obedience  must  be  exacted,  and  dis- 
obedience must  not  be  ignored.  The  wish 
to  please  mother  is  a  legitimate  object  to 
place  before  the  young  mind,  and  the  fear  of 
displeasing,  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  the  affec- 
tions, is  one  that  may  safely  be  employed. 
Beyond  this  everything  is  to  be  gained  by 
unfailing  consistency  and  gentle  determina- 
tion. 

All  punishment  should,  of  course,  be  the 
lightest  possible  to  secure  the  desired  end, 
and  we  should  take  pains  to  ascertain  how 
little  will  suffice.  It  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  fault  itself,  so  that  the  fault 
and  unpleasant  consequences  are  associated 
in  the  child's  mind.  If  a  fault  does  not  yield 
to  one  remedy,  several  times  repeated,  an- 
other must  be  tried,  unless,  indeed,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fault  appears  to  arise  from  ner- 
vousness, as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  very 
sensitive  children  ;  then  it  is  wisest  to  seem 
to  ignore  the  fault  altogether,  trusting  to  the 
efficacy  of  more  active  measures  by  and  by, 
if  our  discreet  reticence  should  not  have 
achieved  the  victory.  It  is  so  hard  upon 
children  to  have  their  little  faults  habitually 


ignored  and  occasionally  punished,  probably 
with  undue  harshness  if  it  has  depended 
upon  temper  or  some  accidental  circum- 
stance which  has  made  the  exhibition  of  the 
fault  peculiarly  annoying.  We  are  often 
very  disproportionate  in  our  blame  and 
praise,  and  the  former  would  seem  especially 
harmful,  with  its  tendency  to  confuse  the 
relative  importance  of  very  varied  degrees 
of  wrong-doing.  If  a  child  breaks  an  orna- 
ment that  it  has  been  told  not  to  touch,  we 
are  apt  to  scold  in  proportion  to  our  regret 
for  the  actual  loss,  and  to  forget  that  the  fault 
lies  in  the  disobedience,  not  in  the  breakage. 
The  child  would  have  been  equally  to  blame 
for  touching  any  other  forbidden  thing  that 
was  not  breakable,  and  that  is  the  point  we 
should  endeavor  to  remember. 

We  must  be  on  the  watch,  too,  against 
perpetually  saying  "  don't,"  a  word  which  is 
a  source  of  constant  trouble  in  some  chil- 
dren's lives,  and  which  is  often  said  thought- 
lessly when  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary.  Most 
children  are  but  too  easily  intimidated,  and 
need  far  more  encouragement  than  they 
generally  get.  Their  little  efforts  to  please 
should  be  quickly  observed  and  prompt  ap- 
preciation be  shown,  especially  for  any  at- 
tempt to  help  others.  If  these  spontaneous 
efforts  are  cordially  praised  habits  will  be 
encouraged  that  will  prove  invaluable  in 
after-life.  Let  us  leave  our  children  free 
by  giving  them  as  few  prohibitions  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  let  us  help  them  by  having  these 
scrupulously  kept,  remembering  that  chil- 
dren cannot  comprehend  the  circumstances 
which  may  render  it  more  important  that 
they  should  be  observed  one  time  than  an- 
other. Let  us  refrain  from  the  futile  at- 
tempt of  enforcing  obedience  by  the  use  of 
idle  threats  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out;  and  we  should  do  this  for  our  own  sakes 
as  well  as  for  the  children's.  As  their  intel- 
ligence grows  they  perceive  that  the  threat- 
ened penalties  cannot  be  inflicted,  and  there- 
fore are  quite  unmoved  by  them.  They  soon 
learn  that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say — a 
fatal  discovery  for  their  peace  and  ours,  and 
one  that  inevitably  weakens  our  power  over 
them.    If  we  find  that  a  threat  is  occasion- 
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ally  needed  to  secure  a  victory  in  some  little 
battle,  let  it  be  such  as  can  be  immediately 
executed,  and  let  us  take  care  that  it  is  carried 
out  promptly  if  success  is  not  achieved  with- 
out it.  In  this  way  only  can  we  hope  to  make 
the  mere  threat  sufficient  in  the  next  instance. 
But  let  us  avoid  the  habitual  use  of  threats, 
and  make  the  children  feel  that  obedience  is 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  unwise 
and  unkind  to  prolong  the  unhappiness 
caused  by  any  little  naughtiness  by  suggest- 
ing a  punishment  which  must  of  necessity 
be  deferred.  For  instance,  do  not  deprive  a 
child  of  a  promised  treat  next  week  because 
it  has  been  naughty  to-day.  When  the  time 
comes  the  fault  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  you  are  naturally  inclined  to  forego  the 
penalty,  and  if  you  inflict  it  the  child,  with 
its  limited  reasoning  powers,  will  experience 
a  sense  of  injustice  in  being  deprived  of  a 
pleasure  at  a  time  when  it  is  probably  quite 
good. 

Past  is  very  much  "  past  "  with  children. 


Let  them  begin  every  day  as  fresh  as  the 
morning  itself,  with  no  clouds  lingering  from 
the  previous  day.  A  healthy  child  wakes  up 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  happiness  in  being 
alive,  and  the  mere  sight  and  sound  of  their 
bright  faces  and  voices  are  an  appeal  to  their 
elders  to  preserve  the  instinctive  joy  of  child- 
hood as  unalloyed  as  possible.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  how  much  this  is  needlessly  spoilt  by 
trials  that  to  us  seem  ridiculously  small,  only 
because  our  sympathy  has  failed  to  perceive 
how  important  they  are  from  a  child's  point 
of  view. 

The  constant  care  of  children  is  a  serious 
tax  upon  our  time,  our  nerves,  and  our  tem- 
per, yet  we  ourselves  owe  very  much  to  the 
little  beings  who  steal  our  thoughts  away 
from  ourselves  and  our  grown-up  anxieties 
with  the  hopeful  charm  of  their  young  lives. 

"  They  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 
For  they  are  the  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 


PRESERVED  MILK. 


By  Cyrus  Edson,  M.D.,  Chief  Inspector  Second  Division,  Health  Department,  City  of  New  York. 


WHEN  Nature  devised  milk  and  made  it 
the  mixture  that  it  is,  she  intended  it 
to  be  the  food  of  sucklings  only,  and  never 
meant  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air 
at  all ;  otherwise  so  ingenious  a  worker  would 
have  made  of  it  an  article  of  food  less  easily 
affected  by  such  exposure. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  why 
milk  changes  its  characteristics  so  rapidly,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  about  its 
constituents,  and  also  to  understand  in  a 


general  way  the  laws  governing  the  most  in 
teresting  of  chemical  transformations — de- 
composition.   In  as  few  words  as  possible  I 
shall  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  both. 

Milk  consists  of  a  watery  solution  of 
casein,  albumen,  sugar,  various  salts,  and  an 
innumerable  number  of  fat  globules  held  in 
suspension.  Casein  and  albumen  are  or- 
ganic substances,  and  are  rich  in  nitrogen. 
Now,  all  organic  substances,  especially  those 
containing  nitrogen,  when  moist  and  expos- 
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ed  to  the  air,  undergo  oxidation  and  are 
decomposed  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  composi- 
tion is  changed  and  new  compounds  are 
formed. 

This  change,  when  an  offensive  odor  is 
evolved,  is  called  putrefaction  ;  when  no  such 
odor  is  given  off,  and  especially  when  useful 
compounds  are  formed,  it  is  called  fermenta- 
tion. The  primary  cause  of  decomposition 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  germ.  We  know 
that  three  things  are  necessary  to  cause  an 
organic  substance  to  decompose — namely, 
warmth,  air,  and  moisture.  We  also  know 
that  certain  chemicals  and  extreme  heat  or 
cold  arrest  or  prevent  it.  Knowing  these 
facts,  inventors  have  for  years  been  trying  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  milk.  They  have 
evaporated  its  water,  heated  it  to  above  its 
boiling  point,  mixed  sugar  with  it,  excluded 
air  from  it,  charged  it  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Several  of 
these  processes  have  been  combined,  as  in  the 
canned  condensed  milk  of  to-day  ;  we  find  it 
condensed,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  These  processes  all  change 
the  character  of  the  fluid  and  require  more 
or  less  expensive  apparatus.  The  farmer 
and  the  milk-dealer  must  have  some  simple 
thing  that  can  be  readily  added  to  milk  to 
prevent  its  decomposing  before  they  have 
found  a  market  for  it.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.  A  handful,  or  five  cents' 
worth,  of  borax  does  it.  Other  substances 
are  found  to  produce  the  same  result.  Bo- 
racic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  carbonate,  bicar- 
bonate, and  nitrate  of  soda  are  all  occasion- 
ally used.  It  is  wonderful  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  man  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  doing 
no  harm  so  long  as  his  purse  is  benefited. 
Compounds  are  devised  containing  several 
of  these  ingredients ;  they  are  guaranteed 
harmless  by  their  unscrupulous  devisers  and 
find  a  large  sale.    Such  a  preparation,  called 


"  Rex  Magnus,"  was  discovered  by  the 
Health  authorities  of  Brooklyn  a  few  years 
ago,  and  its  sale  was  speedily  stopped  by  the 
combined  effort  of  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn Boards  of  Health.  All  these  substances 
are  dangerous  adulterants  because  they  irri- 
tate delicate  digestive  organs,  the  owners  of 
which,  invalids  and  children,  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  milk  ;  moreover  they  also  irri- 
tate the  kidneys  and  their  habitual  use  may 
tend  to  produce  Bright's  disease.  If  a  per- 
son having  this  disease  should  be  fed  upon 
such  milk  the  disorder  would  be  speedily 
brought  to  a  fatal  termination.  I  am  sorry 
that  no  simple  means  have  ever  been  devised 
to  detect  chemicals  used  to  adulterate  milk. 
I  will  explain,  however,  the  methods  used  by 
my  inspectors  to  detect  the  two  most  com- 
monly used,  salicylic  acid  and  borax. 

Salicylic  Acid.  —  Sufficient  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  make  the  milk  curdle ;  the 
curd  is  strained  off  and  the  watery  portion  or 
serum  is  agitated  with  ether  ;  then  the  ether, 
which  separates,  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  ; 
the  residue  is  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  neutral  chloride  of  iron.  If  a  violet  color 
appears  salicylic  acid  is  present. 

Borax. — Add  to  one  quart  of  milk  ten 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness and  char  the  residue  ;  boil  the  residue 
in  a  little  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  and  mix  it 
with  glycerine  and  a  little  alcohol.  If  this 
burns  with  a  green  flame  borax  is  present. 
Any  one  with  chemical  tastes  can  try  the 
above  methods.  The  easiest  way  to  analyze 
milk  for  a  New-Yorker  is  to  send  the  name 
of  the  suspected  milkman  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  I  would  add  that,  as  long  as  the 
Board  of  Health  has  sufficient  money  to  em- 
ploy inspectors  of  milk,  the  residents  of  New 
York  need  not  give  themselves  any  uneasi- 
ness about  chemicals  in  their  milk. 


THE  HEALTHFUL  HOME. 


BY  CHAS.  F.  WINGATE. 


IN  planning  a  house  especial  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  accommodations  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  young  in  English  homes 
than  anywhere  else.  The  best  room  is  there 
converted  into  a  nursery,  and  care  is  taken  to 
secure  abundant  sunlight  and  air  for  its  in- 
mates. American  mothers,  in  many  cases, 
are  no  less  thoughtful.  They  have  been 
charged  with  indulging  their  children  to  ex- 
cess, and,  if  they  possessed  the  necessary 
knowledge,  none  would  be  more  anxious  to 
care  for  domestic  sanitary  surroundings. 
Unfortunately  in  our  large  cities  the  high 
price  of  land  and  the  small  size  of  building 
lots  forbid  a  lavish  allowance  of  space  for 
dwellings  ;  but  even  there  most  parents  do 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  own  convenience 
and  comfort  for  that  of  their  children.  Many 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  properly-arranged 
nursery  will  diminish  the  doctor's  bill,  and  yet 
the  experience  and  forethought  which  might 
prevent  disease  are  too  often  wanting. 

The  wrord  prevention  is  a  large  term,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  ward  off  disease. 
To  quote  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "there 
are  people  who  think  that  everything  may  be 
done  if  the  doer,  be  he  educator  or  physician, 
be  only  called  in  season.  No  doubt ;  but  in 
season  would  often  be  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  child  was  born,  and 
people  never  send  so  early  as  that." 

We  may  not  know  the  cause  of  some  mala- 
dies, but  we  can  check  or  prevent  a  great 
many  of  them.  If  individual  householders 
were  more  willing  to  recognize  this  truth,  and 
would  look  out  for  the  sanitary  condition  of 


their  own  homes,  the  public  authorities  would 
have  much  less  to  do,  and  the  health  of  the 
community  would  be  much  benefited. 

It  is  evident  that  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  children's  sleeping  rooms, 
especially  in. the  matter  of  pure  air  and  sun- 
light. It  is  above  all  important  to  prevent 
foul  and  steamy  vapors  from  the  kitchen  and 
laundry,  damp  emanations  from  the  cellar, 
and  the  impurities  from  gas  and  other  lights 
from  concentrating  there.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  these  disease-breeding  ema- 
nations can  find  no  escape,  and  rise  into  the 
upper  rooms  where  the  little  ones  are  put  to 
bed  early  to  lie  all  the  evening  immersed  in 
foul  air.  Some  means  of  ventilation  are  in- 
dispensable in  every  dwelling  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  impure  atmosphere  toward  the 
roof.  I  would  say  to  all  mothers  :  Shut  off 
the  children's  bedrooms  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  and  open  a  window  somewhere  near 
by  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air.  Put  the 
fire-board  in  the  cellar,  and  keep  the  chim- 
ney-flue wide  open.  By  burning  a  match  or 
piece  of  paper  in  front  of  the  latter  you  may 

\  convince  yourself  that  the  foul  air  is  being 

|  drawn  out  of  the  room  through  it. 

The  bath-room  is  a  part  of  the  nursery  in 

j  one  sense,  and  should  be  near  to  it,  and  not 
too  cramped  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

;  When  one  sees  the  insufficient  space  so  often 
set  apart  for  bath-rooms  he  longs  for  a  new 
generation  of  architects. 

A  dark  and  dingy  kitchen  is  very  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  a  household,  for 
cleanliness  can  hardly  be  expected  to  prevail 
where  the  light  of  day  does  not  freely  pene- 
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trate.  Every  housekeeper  ought  regularly  to 
visit  her  servants'  surroundings  and,  to  use 
the  old  Yankee  term,  to  "  poke  around  "  a 
little  occasionally  in  her  servants'  bed- 
rooms. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  so  many  houses  built 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  necessity  of  sunlight. 
There  are  many  city  dwellings  expensively 
built  and  occupied  by  wealthy  tenants  which 
are  sadly  deficient  in  light.  Yards  barely  ten 
feet  deep  are  not  uncommon,  especially  with 
houses  near  corners,  and  scores  of  families  of 
ample  means  and  refinement  seem  content 
to  live  in  rooms  which  have  no  outlook  be- 
yond a  blank  wall  or  the  rear  windows  of 
their  neighbors.  The  inconvenience  and  de- 
struction of  comfort  and  privacy  caused  by 
this  deprivation  are  patent,  but  a  more  seri- 
ous consequence  is  the  injury  to  health. 

A  prominent  physician,  Dr.  J.  N.  Farrar, 
who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  effect 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  light  in  living- 
rooms  upon  health,  found  in  his  own  case 
that,  when  occupying  a  room  facing  north,  his 
general  health  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
when  his  window  had  a  southern  exposure. 
General  experience  will  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. Human  beings,  like  plants,  need  an 
abundance  of  light,  and  if  denied  it  they  will 
pine  and  wilt.  A  boarding-house  keeper 
says  that  her  guests  who  occupy  dark  rooms 
"  bleach  right  out."  Domestic  servants  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  basements  or 
kitchens,  which  are  usually  lacking  in  sun- 
light, suffer  especially  from  occupying  such 
twilight  quarters.  Much  sunlight  may  cause 
a  glare  and  fade  carpets,  but  it  is  the  foe  of 
the  doctor,  and  its  effects  can  be  better  en- 
dured than  those  of  disease. 

It  is  important  to  have  high  windows  both 
for  the  purpose  of  light  and  ventilation.  If 


the  window  is  low  a  stratum  of  hot  air  may 
lodge  near  the  ceilings";  hence  the  windows 
should  be  high  enough  to  carry  off  the  foul 
air  when  they  are  lowered.    Curtains,  lam- 
brequins, and  other  draperies  of  windows  and 
doors  also  hinder  the  admission  of  light  and 
the  free  circulation  of  afr,  while  they  accu- 
mulate quantities  of  dust.     A  well-known 
New  York  physician  who  has  had  occasion 
'  to  observe  this  fact  has  abolished  curtains 
;  altogether  in  his  house,  and  moderation  in 
their  use  is  to  be  recommended.   Pure  air  and 
sunlight  will  do  more  to  keep  people  in  health 
than  all  the  drugs  and  doctors  in  the  world. 
Patients  occupying  hospital  wards  having  a 
sunny  exposure  recover  far  more  quickly  than 
those  in  wards  with  a  northern  aspect.  Sun- 
light on  a  faded  carpet,  or  even  on  a  bare 
floor,  is  prettier  than  the  richest,  most  un- 
faded  carpet  that  can  be  bought  to  cover  the 
!  floor  of  a  dismal  room.  The  potent  influence 
I  of  sunlight  upon  health  can  hardly  be  exag- 
!  gerated.    Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  interest- 
ing researches  on  snake-poisons,  found  that 
the  poison  of  the  deadly  cobra  exposed  to  sun- 
light for  a  brief  time  became  harmless.  Prof. 
Huxley  has  shown  that  yeast  increases  in- 
|  definitely  in  volume  amid  darkness  and  damp, 
i  while  in  sunlight  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Sunless  houses  are  the  natural  creators  of 
sickness. 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  eminent  English  sani- 
tarian, objects  to  houses  built  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  because  of  their  insufficient  light. 
"  These  beetle-browed  mansions,"  he  says, 
"  are  not  so  beautiful  as  health,  and  never 
can  be."    Those  who  occupy  them  live  in 
|  shadow,  and  he  calls  their  small  windows 
|  and   panes,    overhanging   cornices,  sharp- 
j  pitched  roofs  enclosing  attics  with  small 
I  windows,  an  "architectural  perversity." 
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We  must  request  our  correspondents  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  to  co>ifine  themselves  to  a  few 
salient  points.  If  the  reply  to  a  query  has  already  been  anticipated  by  an  answer  to  a  previous  letter,  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  former  answer.  All  communications  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  page  only,  and  contain  the  names  of  the  writers,  which,  however,  will  not  be  published  unless 
desired.    We  endeavor  to  reply  as  promptly  as  possible. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  TWINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  seek  advice  upon  a  point  that  has  baffled  my 
physician.  My  babies  are  twin  girls,  seventeen 
months  old.  They  were  brought  up  on  Nature's 
diet  entirely  until  they  were  ten  months  old.  Since 
then  they  have  nursed  partly,  besides  taking  oat-meal 
gruel  prepared  with  water,  and  Granum  prepared 
with  water,  also  potatoes,  beef,  mutton  and  chicken 
broths,  and  bread  and  butter.  They  seem  to  crave 
such  food  as  potatoes,  broths,  etc.,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  give  them  these  things  all  the  time.  I  am  now 
weaning  them.  The  queerest  part  of  the  case,  and 
that  upon  which  I  ask  particular  advice,  is  that  they 
cannot  take  cow's  milk  in  any  form  without,  in 
about  ten  minutes,  having  eruptions  on  the  face, 
or  swelling  around  the  eyes  that  nearly  closes 
them,  with  coughing  and  difficult  breathing.  I  have 
tried  it  at  least  a  dozen  times  since  they  were  ten 
months  old,  always  reducing  and  sometimes  add- 
ing lime-water  to  the  milk.  I  have  also  tried  con- 
densed milk.  One  child  is  weaned  entirely,  but  can- 
not take  milk  now  any  better  than  when  she  was 
nursing.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  They  must  take  milk 
in  some  form  ;  can  you  suggest  a  way  of  preparing 
it  so  that  it  will  agree  with  them  as  it  does  with  other 
children  ?  My  physician  says  he  has  never  known 
milk  to  produce  a  like  effect  upon  children.  They 
are  well  in  every  respect,  but  if  I  can't  give  them  milk 
I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  many  readers  may  be 
able  to  suggest  something  that  will  relieve  a  per- 
plexed Mother. 

Plaixfield,  N.  J. 

The  case  belongs  to  a  very  trying,  but  for- 
tunately not  very  large,  class  of  cases.  We 
should  suggest  for  your  help  the  following  ex- 
pedients, if  you  have  made  sure  that  the  effect 
described  is  caused  by  the  milk  of  any  cow  and  not 
by  some  particular  milk.  Occasionally  milk  ap- 
parently fresh  gives  an  acid  reaction — i.e.,  turns 
blue  litmus-paper  red — and  very  commonly  does 
so  as  it  is  sold,  and  such  milk  will  probably  not 
agree,  or  be  less  likely  to  agree,  with  your  chil- 


dren. If,  however,  all  milk  that  you  can  get 
produces  this  effect  on  the  children  we  should 
recommend  the  trial  of  two  things  to  begin 
with  :  the  peptonizing  of  milk,  either  as  recom- 
mended in  the  August  number  of  Babyhood  or 
by  the  use  of  a  preparation  sold  by  apothe- 
caries under  the  name  of  "peptogenic  milk- 
powder."  If  this  fails,  give  barley-water 
with  cream — the  actual  cream  raised  in  a  cool 
place,  not  "  top  milk."  There  are  yet  a  num- 
ber of  expedients  that  may  be  tried  before 
'  you  need  despair  of  the  milk,  but  enough  have 
been  mentioned  to  begin  with  ;  but  first  of  all 
we  should  recommend  testing  the  milk  used,  at 
the  milking  time,  and  if  it  be  satisfactory,  then 
obtain  some  for  immediate  use  and  keep  it  cool, 
and  if  necessary  add  a  little  baking-soda  to  keep 
its  reaction  alkaline. 


A  PROBABLE  CASE  OF  "DYSPEPSIA." 

I   To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Could  you  quiet  my  great  anxiety  by  telling  me 
whether  a  child  who  only  recently  begun  speaking 
through  her  nose  will  of  herself  lose  that  trouble  ? 
She  has  been  sick  with  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
is  always  very  constipated,  but  since  three  weeks  is 
up  again,  though  her  tongue  continues  coated. 
Ever  since  she  has  been  sick  she  speaks  dreadfully 
through  her  nose,  and  often  picks  at  it,  too.  When  I 
make  her  repeat  her  words  loudly  it  sounds  less  nasal, 
but  we  should  feel  greatly  troubled  were  she  always  to 
speak  so.  She  has  since  her  illness  grown  very  thin, 
and  every  moment  attempts  to  clear  her  throat  in  a 
way  which  is  awful  to  listen  to.  The  doctor  said  it  is 
a  nervous  freak  ;  she  once  before  had  it  last  spring, 
but  lost  it  later,  so  I  am  not  quite  so  much  worried 
about  it  as  I  then  was.  She  seems  weak,  and  to- 
ward four  o'clock  appears  tired  out.  She  is  four-and- 
a-half  years  old,  and  has  for  almost  two  years  not 
taken  afternoon-naps.  I  have  of  late  tried  to  have 
her  again  sleep  afternoons,  but  without  avail ;  she 
only  lies  down,  and  rests  that  way.  Mornings,  since 
some  time,  when  she  first  wakes  up,  she  complains  of 
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pains  in  her  head,  and,  too,  when  she  closes  her  eyes  ; 
but  after  one  or  two  hours  that  passes  away.  In- 
variably after  my  little  one  falls  asleep  evenings,  and 
is  asleep  a  half-an-hour,  she  cries  out  as  if  scared  ; 
but  one  of  us  can  soon  quiet  her.  Is  that  habit,  or  is 
there  some  cause  for  it  ? 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  lengthy  communication, 
which  I  thought  best  to  make  as  definite  as  possible. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  V. 

This  child  is  evidently  still  ill,  although  less 
so  than  she  has  been.  She  has  still,  as  enume- 
rated, a  catarrh  of  the  nasal  passages  and  throat, 
foul  tongue,  debility — most  marked  in  after- 
noons— morning  headache,  and  broken  sleep. 
A  child  in  that  condition  needs  systematic  care 
by  a  physician,  and  should  not  be  treated  by  the 
parent  alone.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
physician  must  see  her  often,  but  he  should  pre- 
scribe for  her,  either  seeing  her  or  being  informed 
of  her  condition  at  fixed  intervals  (he  will  specify 
what)  until  she  is  better.  If  we  were  to  guess  at 
the  child's  ailment,  we  should  say  that  she  had 
what  is  usually  called  "dyspepsia" — that  is,  a 
disordered  condition  (catarrh)  of  the  stomach 
and  upper  intestine.  Proper  treatment  will  cure 
it  and  make  her  sound  again.  The  nasal  symp- 
toms will  improve  with  the  rest  ;  but  if  anything 
remains  of  them,  local  treatment  of  the  catarrh 
will  be  very  helpful.  General  directions  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  "  cold  in  the  head," 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  and 
those  to  follow. 


A  FERRY-BOAT  SCENE. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  witness  an  incident 
on  an  East  River  ferry  boat  which,  perhaps,  deserves 
some  mention  in  your  periodical,  just  because  it  is 
by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  morning  was  clear,  but  so  cool  that  few  were 
tempted  to  stand  outside  of  the  cabin  to  enjoy  the 
view  of  water,  shipping,  and  bridge.  Near  me  sat 
a  mother  whose  three- year-old  girl  was  bent  upon 
gaining  this  doubtful  pleasure.  Refusing  the  solace 
of  a  stand  upon  the  seat  and  a  whole  window  of  her 
own,  she  screamed  lustily,  struck  out  wildly  with 
fists  and  heels,  writhed  herself  free  from  her  mother's 
hold,  and  played  the  part  of  a  possessed  infant  to 
the  wonder  and  horror  of  a  boatful  of  spectators. 
The  tired  parent  resisted  for  a  while.  "Baby 
was  not  well,  and  the  weather  was  dreadful !  Did 
Baby  want  to  have  a  nasty  sore  throat  again  ? 
There  !  there  !  it  was  a  dear,  and  mamma  loved  her 
blessed  lamb.  Wouldn't  Baby  be  kind  and  sweet 
to  dear  mamma,  who  had  a  headache,  and  some- 
thing nice  at  home  for  a  real  good  girl  ?  Baby 
must  be  quiet  !  If  she  didn't  stop  crying  right 
away,  mamma  would  take  her  back  home  and  shut 


her  up  in  a  dark  closet,  and  never,  never  let  her  see 
the  pretty  dolls  in  the  stores  ;  and  what  would  papa 
say  when  he  heard  that  Baby  had  been  so  naughty 
and  everybody  looking  at  her  ?  " 

I  fancy  nobody  was  surprised  when  mamma  finally 
lifted  the  malcontent  to  the  floor  with  a  thud  that 
would  have  made  her  jaws  chatter  had  they  been 
closer  together,  and  led  the  '  lamh,"  still  blubbering, 
out  into  the  sharp  east  wind.  I  note  the  incident 
as  one  of  many  disgusted  observers,  leaving  you  to 
point  the  moral.  A  Friend  of  Babies. 

The  moral  is  obvious,  and  has  two  heads  : 
First — If  parents  would  have  babies  behave 

well  abroad  they  must  teach  them  obedience  at 

home. 

Second — Nobody  has  a  right  to  take  an  un- 
manageable child  into  a  public  conveyance.  It 
is  a  worse  nuisance  than  "  beggars,  musical  in- 
struments, and  peddling,"  which  are  placarded 
as  "forbidden"  on  our  ferry-boats.  , 


AN  HEREDITARY  DISLIKE  TO  MILK.— 
DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  DAILY 
BATH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  trying  to  wean  my  year-old  baby,  who  will 
not  touch  milk  or  anything  with  milk  on  it,  oat- 
meal, or  anything,  in  fact,  but  potato,  egg,  and 
bread  and  butter.  What  am  I  to  do  about  it  ?  As  it 
is  a  family  failing  not  to  touch  milk,  I  know  it  is  not 
a  whim.  Ought  I  to  feed  her  nights,  and  what  ? 
She  is  very  well  and  strong,  but  only  has  four  teeth. 

Ought  I  to  stop  washing  her  in  a  tub  every  day  ? 
My  friends  tell  me  it  is  weakening,  when  a  baby  is  as 
old  as  she  is.  Mrs.  J.  M.  H. 

North  field,  Vt. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  articles  of  food  men- 
tioned are  advisable  for  a  child  of  her  age  as  her 
only  or  chief  diet.  The  sooner  the  "family 
failing  "  is  overcome  the  better  for  the  child's  di- 
gestion. Try  some  of  the  expedients  suggested 
in  answer  to  another  question  in  this  issue.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  she  should  be  fed  in  the  night, 
but  a  late  meal  and  another  very  early  in  the 
morning  may  be  needed. 

A  year-old  baby  can  stand  a  daily  bath  just  as 
well  as  a  younger  one.  A  daily  bath  is  desirable, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said  on  previous  occa- 
sions, bathing  is  not  necessarily  soaking,  and  we 
think  that  sponging,  with  a  quick  rinsing  in  the 
tub  just  for  an  instant  to  remove  soap,  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 


THE  CRIB  BETTER  THAN  THE  BED. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  following 
questions  :  My  little  girl,  aged  four  months,  has 
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since  her  birth  slept  alone  in  a  crib.  During  the 
coming  winter  will  it,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  be 
best  to  have  her  in  bed  with  me  ?  She  is  taken 
from  her  crib  to  my  bed  once  during  the  night. 
May  she  not  take  cold  possibly  on  being  returned  to 
her  crib  ?  She  has,  for  nearly  two  months,  been 
troubled  with  a  slight,  loose  cough.  Our  country 
physician  says  if  her  general  health  is  good  (and  it 
is)  I  need  not  worry.  She  is  very  well,  weighs  fif- 
teen and  one-quarter  pounds,  is  nursed,  and  eats 
well.  Do  you  think  I  need  apprehend  any  lung 
trouble  ? 

Perhaps  I  should  add,  in  explanation  of  my  seek- 
ing information  on  such  simple  subjects,  that  the 
little  lady  referred  to  is  her  mother's  "  first  baby." 

W.  W. 

Plankinton,  Dakota  Terr. 

Probably  if  she  is  warm  enough  in  the  crib,  to 
begin  with,  she  will  not  be  cold  when  put  back 
again  after  nursing,  particularly  if  you  take  pains 
on  taking  her  out  of  it  to  lay  the  crib-clothes 
back  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  in  their  heat  as 
much  as  possible.  At  all  events,  we  think 
Baby's  chances  better  in  the  crib  than  in  the  bed. 
There  is  nothing  in  what  you  tell  to  justify  fear 
of  a  lung  trouble. 


SCURF. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  through  your  magazine  hew 
I  can  quiet  my  six-weeks  old  baby  without  nursing 
her  when  crying.  She  has  never  beett  fed  on  any- 
thing but  mother's  milk,  and  I  try  10  be  regular 
about  it,  nursing  her  every  two  hours.  She  grows, 
and  is  doing  nicely,  only  she  has  such  hard  crying 
spells.  She  sleeps  well  all  night,  but  at  times  during 
the  day  is  fretful. 

I  would  ask  you,  also,  how  can  I  get  the  scurf  off 
her  head  ?  It  is  very  thick,  although  I  am  very  par- 
ticular to  bathe  her  every  morning  and  wash  her 
head,  and  know  it  is  not  from  neglect. 

.Montgomery,  N.  Y.  G.  E.  S. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  child  cries 
from  colicky  pains,  although  this  is  not  certain. 
The  account  is  too  slight  to  warrant  any  positive 
advice.  The  scurf  complained  of  can  generally 
be  removed  by  patient  treatment.  It  can  be 
softened  by  the  use  of  bran-water,  and  then 
washed  off.  In  our  May  number  will  be  found 
an  article  on  diseases  of  the  scalp,  which  may 
help  you. 

SORENESS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl  is  now  a  little  over  eight  months 
old.  She  is  teething,  and,  evidently,  without  much 
difficulty.    She  has  been  troubled,  however,  for  the 


past  four  or  six  weeks  with  quite  a  sore  moulh, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  relieve  with  any  of 
the  simple  remedies,  or  even  a  prescription  from  our 
regular  physician.  We  are  subscribers  to  your  valu- 
able little  magazine,  and  have  looked  in  vain  through 
its  pages  for  something  that  would  enlighten  us  on 
the  subject.  The  soreness  seems  to  be  all  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  child  otherwise  is  perfectly 
healthy.  We  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  suggest  a  method  of  treatment.  S. 

WlLKESBARRE,  Pa. 

The  trouble  is  not  clearly  described,  but  pro- 
bably the  sore  mouth  often  present  during  teeth- 
ing is  meant.  The  only  useful  local  remedy  that 
we  can  suggest  as  proper,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
cise data,  is  borax,  dissolved  in  the  proportion 
of  thirty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Some 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


NURSING  ALL  NIGHT. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  girl  is  seven  months  old,  has  no  teeth,  is 
somewhat  small  for  her  age,  and  looks  quite  deli- 
cate. I  have  tried  feeding  her  in  addition  to  nurs- 
ing her,  bjt  01  no  ava^l,  for  she  will  take  neither  any 
of  the  p-epared  f(  odr,  nor  any  ether  baby  food  ;  yet 
she  s'l.elyls  in  want  of  something  Resides  the  breast. 
She  has  been  an  exceedingly  good  bab,y  .nights  till 
within  one  month.  She  persists  novv  in  nursing  al- 
most all  niglit.  Please  tell  me  how  I  should  feed 
her,  what  food  is  pest  for  her,  etc.  Please  aljo  state 
if  her  restlessness  is  feauaed  by  hunger. 

\Vhe*-e'c'ar.  a  high  <ch  air,  same  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  former  numbers  of  Babyhood,  be  procured  ? 
Please  state  an  Eastern  firm  who  would  ship  us  the 
same.  By  answering  the  above  questions  you  will 
greatly  oblige  An  Anxious  Mother. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter. 

It  is  very  probable  that  your  baby  needs  more 
nourishment  than  she  is  getting  from  the  breast. 
She  seems  to  be  either  hungry  or  thirsty  at  night. 
The  nursing  all  night  is  bad  for  her  digestion, 
bad  for  you,  and  so,  by  spoiling  your  milk,  bad 
again  for  her.  In  beginning  to  feed  her  we  do 
not  see  why  you  need  use  "prepared  foods"  at 
all.  Milk  properly  diluted  almost  all  children 
will  take,  if  the  offer  is  persisted  in.  You  will 
find  scattered  through  the  back  numbers  of  Baby- 
hood which  you  have,  answers  to  a  number  of 
queries  which  will  answer  your  question. 

You  do  not  describe  the  high  chair  desired,  but 
almost  any  kind  can  be  procured  of  any  dealer 
in  nursery  supplies.  Address  Lewis  &  Conger, 
601  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  any  of  tfie 
houses  whose  advertisements  are  to  be  found  in 
our  columns. 
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DIMINISHED  WEIGHT  IN  SPITE  OF  GOOD 
HEALTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old,  has  been  fed  en- 
tirely from  the  breast,  and  until  a  month  ago  was 
very  fat.  He  weighed  then  twenty  two  pounds  ; 
now  he  does  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  one,  al- 
though he  seems  to  be  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
baby  to  be,  and  is  very,  very  active.  From  my  ex- 
perience (and  I  have  raised  four  successfully)  I  know 
he  will  walk  well  when  eleven  months  old.  He  has 
had  two  teeth  for  five  weeks.  Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  commence  to  feed  him  ?  I  do  not  want  to  yet  if  I 
can  avoid  it,  as  I  find  it  best  to  commence  when 
my  children  are  nine  months  old.  Once  I  put  the 
bottle  to  his  mouth,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  was 
something  to  try  his  new  teeth  on.  If  I  must  feed 
him,  what  shall  I  give  him,  and  how  ?  I  have 
plenty  of  milk.  Mother  of  Five. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  account  to  suggest 
any  immediate  need  of  weaning.  But  you  do 
well  to  look  ahead,  particularly  as  "  the  mother 
of  five  "  rarely  can  continue  to  nurse  success- 
fully as  long  as  she  did  with  her  earlier  children. 
If  the  diminution  in  weight  still  continues,  per- 
sist in  your  trials  to  give  "Br.by,  in  addition  to  the 
breast,  diluted  milk.  'You  will  finci  directions 
for  preparing  i'c 1  iiv' various  places  in  the- first 
volume  of  BabYhood  ;  notice'paruc'ularly  pages 
16  and  265. 

A    COMPLAINT    ABO«7T    GR/iNDjIA  AND 
-    -AUNTJE-.  - 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  boy  is  nine  months  old,  fat  and  healthy.  He 
has  eight  teeth  and  is  cutting  double  teeth,  and  is 
fed  from  the  breast  entirely.  He  is  inclined  to  con- 
stipation, which  trouble,  I  think,  is  nursed  from  the 
mother. 

Is  it  advisable  to  begin  to  feed  the  baby,  and  if  so, 
on  what  ?  This  question  must  be  decided  at  once, 
as  grandma,  auntie,  and  even  papa  will  feed  the 
baby  unless  positively  forbidden. 

Will  the  varieties  of  porridge  be  an  advantageous 
supplement  to  the  breast-milk?  There  is  no  lack  of 
breast-milk.  Will  the  porridge  and  the  breast-milk 
be  sufficient  for  the  growing  boy  through  the  period 
of  teething?  C.  A.  C. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Your  boy  is  doing  well,  but  at  his  age  he  may 
as  well  begin  to  learn  to  take  artificial  food.  It 
should  be  a  liquid  food  ;  milk  and  barley-water, 
for  instance,  to  begin  with,  should  be  given  in 
place  of  a  nursing,  at  first  once  a  day,  and  it 
should  be  begun  in  the  intervals  of  teething — 
that  is,  when  the  teeth  are  through  that  are 
now  pushing. 


He  should  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed 
other  food.  If  grandma  and  auntie  enjoy  pre- 
paring and  giving  him  his  bottle,  they  may  do 
so.  But  you  should  insist,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
family  feud,  that  they  shall  give  him  nothing 
without  your  express  permission. 


A  PREFERENCE  FOR  SOLID  FOOD. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  who  is  fourteen  months  old,  has 
been  brought  up  entirely  with  the  bottle  (milk  and 
barley-water).  She  is  plump  and  healthy,  but,  think- 
ing it  was  time  to  wean  her  from  her  bottle,  I  have 
tried  giving  her  food.  Farina  and  oatmeal,  both  pre- 
pared according  to  Babyhood  recipes,  she  will  not 
touch.  The  oatmeal  she  will  «at  if  not  strained  ;  she 
will  also  take  a  little  bread  and  milk  sometimes  ;  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  or  mashed  potato  with  gravy,  she  eats 
with  great  relish  ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  give  her  much 
of  such  food.  Can  you  help  me  in  my  perplexity, 
and  tell  me  of  some  food  which  will  be  good  for  her 
and  which  she  will  like  ?  She  seems  to  have  a  great 
aversion  to  all  soft,  smooth  food.  My  baby  has  six 
teeth  ;  is  that  enough  for  her  age  ?  She  is  very  for- 
ward in  every  other  way. 

An  answer  in  the  next  number  of  Babyhood, 
which  I  consider  the  greatest  boon  to  all  mothers, 
will  more  than  oblige  K.  A.  B. 

«  Waltham,  Mass. 

Why  not  let  her  have  the  unstrained  oatmeal, 
if-  it  does  not  move  her  bowels  too  frequently, 
and  let  her  drink,  from  bottle  or  cup  as  she  pre- 
fers, her  old*  mixture  of  milk  and  barley-water, 
increasing  the  proportion  of  milk  gradually  ? 
Your  caution  about  the  potato  and  gravy  is  a 
wise  one.  If  you  mean  she  has  six  teeth  in  all, 
she  is  tardy  in  getting  them  (see  article  on  teeth- 
ing in  March  number). 


THE  "QUINCY  METHODS  "—THE  ORIGIN 
OF  "PICK-A-BACK." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  "  Quincy  Methods,"  by 
Miss  Patridge,  would  be  of  use  to  children  as  young 
as  three  and  four  years  ;  if  so,  where  can  it  be  found, 
and  price  ?  Also,  where  did  the  saying  to  carry  a 
child  pick-a  back  originate  ? 

A  Baltimore  Mother 

There  are  a  great  many  things  in  "  The  Quin- 
cy Methods  Illustrated  "  that  are  useful  to  a  mo- 
ther whose  children  are  too  young  to  go  to  school. 
Its  best  quality  is  its  suggestiveness.  The  price 
is  $1.50,  and  the  publishers  are  E.  S.  Kellogg  & 
Co. ,  New  York.  Nares'  "  Glossary  "  calls  "pick- 
pack  "  an  older  form  of  "  pick-a-back,"  and  says 
that  it  means  carried  like  a  pack  over  the  shoul- 
ders.   It  is  not  in  Bartlett's  "  Dictionary  of  Ame- 
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ricanisms,"  and  may  fairly  be  called  an  old  Eng- 
lish expression.  Webster's  Dictionary  gives  the 
word  as  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Worcester  quotes  it  from  "  Hudibras." 


DISCOLORED  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

I  am  troubled  about  the  discoloration  of  my  little 
girl's  upper  teeth.  She  is  nineteen  months  old  and 
has  but  eight,  which  came  so  easily  that,  after  the 
first,  I  never  knew  she  was  cutting  them  till  they  ap- 
peared. I  wash  them  daily  with  a  soft  rag,  but  have 
never  used  either  soap  or  brush.  Would  you  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  soft  brush,  or  is  there  any  way  for 
me  to  remove  it  ?  I  don't  dare  suggest  consulting  a 
dentist  for  a  child  of  her  age  ;  but,  knowing  by  expe- 
rience what  it  is  to  have  poor  teeth,  I  want,  if  possi- 
ble, to  take  care  of  hers  and  to  begin  in  time.  The 
discoloration  is  greenish  and  extends  almost  over  the 
entire  four  upper  teeth.  A.  M.  C. 

New  York  City. 

See  September  number,  page  308,  concerning 
dentistry  for  infants.  A  good  dentist  can  give 
advice  for  preserving  a  child's  teeth,  as  well  as 
plug  them  when  decayed.  You  may  use  soap 
with  advantage  to  remove  the  discoloration, 
either  with  a  rag  or  a  very  soft  brush. 


FEEDING  AT  NIGHT  AFTER  "WEANING. 
To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  boy  is  now  nine  months  old  and  is  very  consti- 
pated ;  he  has  been  since  he  was  five  weeks  old. 
WThat  shall  I  do  for  him  ?  He  gets  all  his  nourish- 
ment from  the  breast.  I  am  very  particular  about 
my  diet ;  eat  oat-meal,  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  He  is 
nursed  once  in  three  hours,  night  and  day.  Shall  I 
feed  him  in  the  night,  after  he  is  weaned,  and  if  so, 
how  often  ?  N.N. 

Before  resorting  to  medicines  for  the  constipa- 
tion try  the  suggestions  given  in  answer  to  a  query 
in  our  November  number.  If  you  have  not  di- 
minished the  frequency  of  nursing  before  you 
begin  to  wean  the  boy,  you  will  have  quite  an 
undertaking  before  you.  For  if  you  have  to 
prepare  food  every  three  hours,  night  and  day, 
your  sleep  will  be  badly  broken.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  his  frequent  demands  for  food  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  breast-milk  is  now  defi- 
cient in  quantity  or  quality,  so  that  he  is  not 
properly  fed,  and  if  he  gets  a  full  supply  of  food 
at  one  time  he  may  be  content  for  a  longer  time. 
Try  to  alternate  the  food  with  the  breast  ;  let 
him  take  a  good  bottleful  of  the  food,  and  then 
lengthen  the  interval  after  it.  We  fear  that  your 
habit  of  too  frequent  nursing  will  prevent  your 
cutting  him  off  altogether  at  night  at  first,  but 


a  child  as  old  as  he  ought  to  go  at  least  six 
hours  without  food  at  night.  If  he  is  fed  at  the 
parents'  bed-time  he  ought  to  need  no  food  till 
toward  morning. 


MUTTON  BROTH  IX  ADDITION  TO  THE 
BOTTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  fifteen  months  old,  is  a  hearty,  healthy 
child,  but  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  I  should  like, 
weighing  but  nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  I  give 
her  a  bottle — using  the  gelatine  and  arrowroot  food 
— when  she  first  wakes,  between  six  and  seven,  an- 
other after  her  bath  about  9.15,  another  at  one,  an- 
other at  five,  and  one  before  she  goes  to  bed,  about 
7.30.  Thinking  her  old  enough  now  for  a  more 
varied  diet,  I  have  of  late  been  giving  her  mutton 
broth  with  rice  in  it,  but  am  undecided  when  to 
give  it.  To  give  it  in  addition  to  her  bottles — that 
is,  between  any  two  of  them — will,  I  am  afraid,  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  burdening  her  digestive 
organs  with  more  work  than  they  can  properly  at- 
tend to,  as  I  think  she  has  already  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  meals  a  day.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  omit  the  one  o'clock  bottle,  giving  her  instead  as 
much  mutton  or  beef  broth  (she  usually  takes  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful)  as  she  will  take  ?  Is  this 
too  rich  to  give  her  every  day  ?  How  would  it  be 
to  alternate  the  broth  with  oatmeal  and  milk,  etc., 
or  do  you  advise  me  to  continue  the  milk  diet  alone, 
resting  content  with  good  health  and  happy  spirits  ? 

A  Jersey  Subscriber. 

Princeton,  X.  J. 

If  the  child  has  "  good  health  and  happy  spir- 
its "  there  is  no  evident  reason  for  change  at  all. 
But  you  have  worked  out  a  very  good  plan  for 
yourself.  If  you  would  like  to  try  the  mutton 
broth  it  should  be  given  in  place  of  a  bottle,  and 
the  one  o'clock  hour  is  the  best  one  to  replace. 
Our  own  preference,  however,  would  be  for  the 
oatmeal  and  milk  (gruel)  for  the  noon  meal,  if  it 
is  found  to  agree  with  the  child. 


THE  PERPLEXITIES  OF  BOTTLE-FEED- 
ING. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  five  months  old,  is  strong  and  vigorous 
naturally,  but  I  am  obliged  to  bring  her  up  on  the 
bottle,  and  she  has  had  the  common  experience  of 
such  babies — a  disordered  digestion  with  attending 
bowel  trouble.  I  have  consulted  a  physician  at  home 
and  another  while  away  from  home.  Each  told  me 
to  experiment  until  I  found  something  which  would 
agree  with  the  baby.  I  have  done  so  for  two  months, 
and  now  ask  your  advice.  Baby  did  not  gain  an 
ounce  during  July  and  August ;  now  weighs  thirteen 
pounds ;  is  taking  fi\  e  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls 
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of  scalded  milk,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  weak  oatmeal 
gruel  every  two  hours  ;  has  nine  meals  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Am  I  giving  her  too  much  ?.t  each  feeding, 
and  do  I  feed  her  too  often  ?  If  I  give  her  a  smaller 
quantity  she  is  not  satisfied  ;  if  I  give  more  milk  and 
less  gruel  she  has  in  a  few  days  an  "  upset,"  bowels 
out  of  order,  and  all  the  signs  of  indigestion.  If  I 
try  to  lengthen  the  interval  between  each  feeding 
she  gnaws  her  fists,  sucks  her  thumb  and  cries  most 
piteously.  L.  B.  V. 

Salem,  Mass. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Baby  did  not  gain  in 


July  and  August.  Most  "bottle  babies"  do 
well  if  they  hold  their  own  during  that  season. 
The  amount  of  food  is  large  enough  ;  we  pre- 
sume "  every  two  hours"  is  meant  for  day-time 
only,  as  but  nine  meals  are  given  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  change  we  should  suggest  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  mixture — not  increasing 
the  proportion  of  milk — at  each  feeding,  and 
proportionately  increase  the  intervals.  Thus 
the  total  amount  will  not  be  diminished,  but  the 
baby's  stomach  will  get  some  rest. 


WHAT  TO  BUY  FOR  BABY. 


IT  is  almost  as  useless  to  advise  people  how  to 
select  Christmas  toys  as  how  to  buy  wed- 
ding presents,  so  much  depends  upon  the  age 
and  taste  of  the  child  and  the  purse  of  the 
buyer.  It  might  be  imagined  that  every  year 
would  find  a  new  assortment  of  toys  in  the  shops, 
and  that  even  a  brief  account  of  these  novelties 
would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  thousands 
who  will  have  the  great  question  before  them 
this  month  :  4 '  What  shall  we  buy  for  the  chil- 
dren ?  "  Yet  such  a  list  must  be  a  very  short 
one  for  want  of  material ;  there  is  really  very 
little  that  is  new  and  praiseworthy.  One  can  find 
much  that  is  new  and  much  that  is  good  in  the 
toy-shops,  but  much  of  that  which  is  good  is  not 
new,  and  much  of  that  which  is  new  is  not  good. 
The  toy-makers  seem  to  share  in  the  children's 
impression  to  the  effect  that  a  toy  is  made  to 
break,  and  that  the  toys  of  one  Christmas  are  so 
completely  forgotten  by  the  time  the  next  comes 
around  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
same  toys  in  order  to  surprise  and  delight  the 
little  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

A  representative  of  Babyhood  who  visited  a 
number  of  shops  in  search  of  the  ideal  toy  for 
which  every  parent  is  now  looking — the  toy 
which  shall  be  cheap,  novel,  permanently  inte- 
resting, durable,  instructive,  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  child's  moral  and  physical  nature — 
soon  decided  that  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
way  of  informing  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
concerning  what  may  be  found  in  the  shops,  and 
at  what  prices,  is  to  condense  the  catalogues  of 
several  of  the  most  important  toy- shops.  A 
glance  at  such  a  list  will  help  toy-buyers  to  know 
what  they  want  when  they  push  their  way  into 
the  crowded  shops,  and  that  is  half  the  battle. 


The  following  toys,  at  the  prices  named,  may  be 
found  at  any  of  the  establishments  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  this  article  :  Dolls,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, of  every  kind  and  price  ;  dolls'  trous- 
seaux (in  boxes),  from  $i  to  $100  ;  dolls'  jewelry 
sets,  25c.  to  $4.50;  china  tea  sets,  plain,  25c.  to 
$2.50;  tea  sets,  decorated,  35c.  to  $15  ;  table- 
cloth and  napkin  sets,  65c.  to  $2.50;  doll's  parlor 
sets,  20c.  to  $5;  dining-room  sets,  $1.50  to  $7  ; 
bed-room  sets,  60c.  to  $3.50;  kitchen  sets,  20c. 
to  $5  ;  stoves  (tin),  25c.  to  $8.50  ;  stoves  (iron), 
$1.50  to  $12;  grocery-stores,  $1  to  $22.50; 
stables,  45c.  to  $45  ;  theatres,  50c.  to  $8  ;  Punch 
and  Judy  shows,  with  figures,  $3  to  $14  ;  magic 
lanterns,  with  slides,  $1  to  $35  ;  printing-presses, 
$2  to  $25  ;  steamboats,  run  by  steam,  $1.75  to 
$15  ;  steam-engines,  50c.  to  $36  ;  tool-chests, 
25c.  to  $22.50  ;  billiard-tables,  $2.50  to  $12  ; 
jackstraws,  25c.  to  $1.75  ;  battledores  and  shut- 
tlecocks, 50c.  to  $3  ;  saddle-horses,  90c.  to  $45  ; 
alphabet  blocks,  25c.  to  $1.50  ;  building-blocks, 
25c.  to  $3.75;  paper  dolls,  10c.  to  $3.75  ;  scrap- 
books,  50c.  to  $2  ;  roller-skates,  $1  to  $7.50; 
foot-balls,  $1.25  to  $2.50  ;  paints,  10c.  to  $13.50; 
watches,  10c.  to  75c;  magnet  toys,  25c.  to  $6; 
school-desks,  $1. 50  to  $S.  50;  cradles,  $1  to  $2. 50 ; 
woolly  animals,  20c.  to  $20;  rubber  animals,  20c. 
to  $2.50;  rattles,  25c.  to  $2.50;  rubber  dolls, 
25c.  to  $2  ;  lead  soldiers,  40c.  to  $2  ;  villages, 
50c.  to  $8  ;  menageries,  $1.50  to  $10  ;  Noah's 
arks,  40c.  to  $6.50;  drum  and  uniform,  $4.50  ; 
guns,  25c.  to  $15  ;  swords,  20c.  to  $5  ;  drums, 
25c.  to  $5  ;  doll-carriages,  $1  to  $9  ;  express- 
wagons,  85c.  to  $6  50  :  velocipedes,  $3  to  $8.50; 
rocking-horses,  $1.50  to  $9  ;  sleds,  $1.25  to 
$3-50. 

A  good  and  amusing  toy  for  a  nursery  or  play- 
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room  where  balls  can  be  thrown  without  danger 
is  the  comical  figure  shown  in  the  text,  provided 
with  openings  into  which  large  rubber  balls  may 
be  thrown  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of 
the  player.  An  inclined 
gutter  can  be  made  to 
bring  the  balls  back  to 
the  thrower.  Such  a 
device  can  be  made  at 
home,  and  if  the  balls 
are  large  enough  the 
exercise  ought  to  be 
excellent.  The  whole 
apparatus  costs  $2. 

In  the  department  of 
steam-toys  are  to  be 
found  most  of  the  nov- 
elties of  the  year,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  use  of  such  toys 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  parents  in  giving  them 
to  children.  For  unusually  precocious  small 
boys  a  so-called  steam  workshop  offers  re- 
markable attractions,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  a  large  box  fitted  up  as  a  shop,  with  minia- 
ture steam-engine,  and  shafting  running  to 
half-a-dozen  toy  machines,  such  as  lathes,  saws, 
etc.,  the  whole  costing  six  dollars.  In  mechani- 
cal toys  which  wind,  the  cost  is  too  often  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  toy.  The 
cheapest  of  the  dancing  dolls  is  $3,  while  the 
doll  who  plays  a  piano  costs  $85,  piano  includ- 
ed. The  piano  is,  of  course,  a  music-box,  the 
doll's  hands  keeping  time  with  the  music.  One 
of  the  novelties  of  the  year  in  clock-work  toys 
is  a  locomotive  which  burns  a  cigarette  in  its 
smoke-stack,  and  sends  out  realistic  puffs  as  it 
runs  around  the  track. 

Among  the  recent  importations  from  France 
is  a  pretty  baby's  toilet-set  put  up  in  a  box. 
It  consists  of  white  bone  rattle  with  teething- 
ring  at  one  end,  a  puff-box  with  daintily-painted 
cover,  and  comb,  brush,  and  aurilave  of  white 
bone,  each  in  a  separate  partition.  It  can  be 
purchased  for  $2.50. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  presents  seen  was  a 
little  desk  and  chair,  suitable  for  a  small  child, 
for  $1.50,  complete  ;  the  lid  of  the  desk  lifts  up, 
giving  a  good  cupboard  for  toys,  slates,  etc. 


This  desk  enables  a  child  to  look  at  its  picture- 
books,  or  scribble  on  bits  of  paper,  or  play  with 
toys  without  having  to  stand  by  a  chair  or  run 
the  risk  of  catching  cold  by  sitting  too  long  on 


the  floor.  The  rocking  or  spring  horse  shown 
in  our  cut  is  cheap  and  effective,  as  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance.    It  costs  $3. 

There  is  one  class  of  toys  for  small  children 
which  parents  should  be  warned  against.  It 
does  not  much  matter,  perhaps,  that  the  child's 
natural-history  notions  should  be  somewhat 
mixed  by  sheep  which  bark  and  dogs  which 
grunt,  but  in  the  rubber  toys  which  squeak  or 
whistle  when  squeezed  there  is  a  positive  danger 
for  very  young  children.  It  will  be  found  upon 
examination  that  the  squeaking  apparatus  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  bit  of  metal  which  is  held  in 
place  by  sharp  prongs  ;  sooner  or  later  an  active 
child  will  work  this  apparatus  loose,  and  perhaps 
attempt  to  swallow  it.  No  more  dangerous- 
looking  object  for  a  child  to  get  into  its  mouth 
can  be  imagined.  Parents  whose  children  are 
presented  with  these  rubber  toys  and  dolls  should 
at  once  extract  this  piece  of  machinery. 

Among  the  firms  whose  assortment  of  toys  and 
Christmas  novelties  is  large  are  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz, 
142  East  Fourteenth  Street  ;  L.  P.  Tibbals,  820 
Broadway  ;  Best  &  Co.,  60  West  Twenty-third 
Street  ;  Ives,  Blakeslee  &  Co.,  297  Broadway  ; 
E.  Roney,  898  Broadway  ;  Chas.  F.  A.  Hin- 
richs,  31  Park  Place  ;  Horace  Partridge  &  Co. , 
23  Park  Place  ;  Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place, 
and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue. 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

ST.  NICHOLAS'  SONGS,"  with  illustra- 
tions (Century  Co.,  $3.50),  is  a  large  1 
quarto  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  containing  J 
more  than  a  hundred  songs,  whose  words  have 
been  published  in  St.  Nicholas,  set  to  music  by  : 
thirty-two  composers,  including  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch,   Mosenthal,  Molloy,  Boott,  etc.  Many 
others,  English  and  American,  who  are  becom- 
ing well  known,  have  contributed  songs  to  this 
book,  and  in  several  cases  the  same  song  has  been 
set  to  music  by  three  01  four  different  musicians,  i 
The  book  will  be  a  delightful  Christmas  present 
for  a  child  who  has  a  music-loving  mother  or  I 
sister,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Walter  ! 
Crane's  "  Baby's  Opera  "  and  "  Baby's  Bouquet,"  j 
or  the  Mother  Goose  and  Christmas  carols  which 
have  been  sung  by  children  for  the  last  dozen  years.  | 

"  Sugar  and  Spice,  and  all  that's  Nice,"  select- 
ed by  the  editor  of  Quiet  Hours  (Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers,  $1.25),  is  an  admirable  little  book. 
The  editor  says  in  her  preface  :  "I  have  tried 
to  keep  out  all  that  can  frighten  or  distress  a 
sensitive  child,  such  as  poems  about  the  death  of 
a  mother,  or  of  any  living  creature.  There  is 
nothing  here  which  has  not  been  tried  and  ap- 
proved by  judges  under  five."  The  verses  are 
from  "  Mother  Goose"  (with  Kate  Greenaway's 
illustrations  uncolored),  Christina  Rossetti,  Mrs. 
Follen,  Edward  Lear,  Lewis  Carroll,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  two  or  three  good  German 
collections,  with  a  few  old  favorites  like  Words- 
worth's "  Pet  Lamb."  At  the  end  are  the  classic 
prose  tales  of  the  "Three  Bears,"  "  Henny 
Penny,"  "  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig,"  and 
an  English  version,  that  loses  only  a  little  of 
its  original  Scotch  raciness,  of  the  "  Robin's 
Yule  Song." 

The  "  English  Spelling-Book, "  accompanied 
by  a  progressive  series  of  easy  and  familiar  les- 
sons by  William  Mavor,  illustrated  by  Kate 
Greenaway  (London  :  Routledge,  $1),  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  standard  spelling-book  used  by  the 
English  children  of  1800.    If  a  child  must  learn 


to  spell  from  a  book,  there  is  no  more  attractive 
one  than  this,  with  its  illustrations  in  delicate 
brown  lines.  The  mother  mentioned  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  not  long  ago,  who  insisted  that 
her  child  should  have  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
pointed  out  by  a  long  brass  pin  from  a  book  on 
the  teacher's  knee,  just  as  she  had  learned  them 
a  generation  before,  would  be  delighted  with  this 
book,  for  one  of  the  pictures  has  child,  teacher, 
book,  and  pin  just  as  she  remembered  them.  In 
the  frontispiece,  however,  is  no  schoolmistress, 
but  a  pretty,  youthful  mother,  with  work-basket 
at  her  side,  teaching  her  little  boy  and  girl  from 
a  book  on  her  knee.  Mother  and  children  are 
in  the  dress  of  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Every  one  of  the  large  capital  letters  shows  a 
child  in  some  graceful,  childlike  attitude,  play- 
ing, walking,  running,  or  climbing.  Miss  Jane 
Bond  and  her  doll,  the  naughty  girl  who  told 
fibs,  good  little  Miss  Rose,  timid  Miss  May,, 
greedy  Frank  Pitt,  the  idle  boy  who  learned  to 
work  from  bird  and  beast,  are  all  before  the 
young  reader's  eye  ;  and  after  them  comes — 
O  bliss! — the  dear  old  story  of  the  "Three 
Cakes,"  followed  by  fables,  advice,  and  hymns. 
The  tales  all  point  simple  morals,  and  virtue  is. 
rewarded  and  vice  punished  in  every  one  of 
them.  The  words  of  four  and  five  syllables 
need  not  trouble  the  little  people  who  look  at 
the  pictures  and  listen  to  the  stories. 

In  "Little  Chicks  and  Baby  Tricks  "(New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50)  the  verses  are 
collected  from  various  sources,  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit.  The  illustrations  are 
colored,  and  represent  the  best  type  of  American 
children — sturdy,  well  fed,  and  simply  dressed; 
very  different  from  the  pert,  hotel-bred  in- 
fants we  sometimes  meet  with.  The  book  is 
worth  buying  for  a  mother  who  wishes  to  dress 
her  children  in  a  pretty,  child-like  manner  with- 
out too  much  trimming.  The  group  under  the 
umbrella,  the  babies  with  their  white-capped 
nurses,  the  two  playing  with  a  fan,  the  blind 
doll,  and  the  doll's  wash  are  some  of  the  best  of 
the  pictures. 
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"  Ring  Around  a  Rosy,"  by  Mary  A.  Lath- 
bury  (New  York  :  R.  Worthington  &  Co  ,  $2), 
has  verses  that  a  little  child  will  like  to  hear 
said  or  sung,  although  what  became  of  the  little 
maids  who  fell  off  by  the  way  is  not  always  clear. 
The  pictures  are  disappointing,  suggesting  fash- 
ion-plates, and  the  color  is  often  crude. 

"  Through  the  Meadows,"  by  Fred.  E. 
Weatherly,  illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  with 
vignettes  by  J.  C.  Staples  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
$2),  has  some  pretty  pictures  that  appeal  to 
childish  taste  and  fancy,  such  as  "  Lady-bird," 
"  The  Prudent  Calf,"  and  "Swinging,'1  the  best 
of  all.  The  sentiment  of  the  verses  is  not  al- 
ways good  or  suitable  for  children,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  satire  are  forced  and  out  of  place. 

"Babyland"  (Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
75  cents)  is  a  wholesome,  happy  little  book,  the 
numbers  of  a  monthly  magazine  bound  in  a 
volume.  The  ingenious  method  of  teaching  a 
very  little  child  to  draw  a  cat  is  a  boon  to  many 
a  mother  at  her  wits'  end  for  new  amusements, 
and  the  verses  and  short  stories  are  just  long 
enough  not  to  weary  very  young  folks.  "  Miss 
Rosebud"  (25  cents)  and  "Baby  Dinks"  (35 
cents)  are  books  of  the  same  kind. 

"  The  Baby's  Journal,"  designed  and  com- 
piled by  S.  Alice  Bray  (New  York  :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  $2).  is  a  prettily  gotten-up 
album  for  mothers.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are 
verses  and  occasional  pictures  ;  the  left-hand 
pages  are  blank.  There  is  room  for  memoranda 
of  "  gifts  "  and  "  items." 

"Marigold  Garden,"  by  Kate  Greenaway 
(Routledge,  $2),  is  a  worthy  successor  of  "  Un- 
der the  Window."  Miss  Greenaway 's  figures 
have  a  certain  sameness,  but  within  her  range 
she  is  the  best  modern  illustrator  of  child-life 
and  the  graceful  attitudes  of  children .  With  what 
elder-sisterly  pride,  too,  the  tall  girls  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  are  holding  the  baby  and  taking  care 
of  the  baby-but-one  !  The  verses  on  daisies 
contain  an  instance  of  what  Ruskin  calls  the 
'"  pathetic  fallacy,"  but  a  good  lesson  to  children 
who  carelessly  pluck  delicate  and  rare  wild 
flowers  by  the  handful,  leaving  none  for  seed  ; 
or  pull  up  whole  plants  by  the  roots,  leaving 
them  to  wither  and  die.  The  rhymes  should  be 
pinned  up  on  the  nursery-wall,  or  repeated  to 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  gather 
flowers  : 

"  You  very  fine  Miss  Molly, 
What  will  the  daisies  say 
If  you  carry  home  so  many 

Of  their  little  friends  to-day  ? 
Perhaps  you  take  a  sister, 


Perhaps  you  take  a  brother, 
Or  two  little  daisies  who 
Were  fond  of  one  another." 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  enchanting 
of  the  pictures — the  circle  of  children  with  mari- 
gold chains  in  the  frontispiece,  the  street  show, 
the  dancing  family,  the  jumping  children,  the 
procession  of  bridesmaids,  Tip-a-toe,  the  cats 
coming  to  tea,  or  the  little  girls  and  little  lambs. 
The  element  of  mystery  which  an  imaginative 
child  loves  is  given  in  the  picture  of  the  green 
tower  and  the  princesses,  and  one  or  two  more. 
The  "Say,  Baby"  verses  are  just  right  for  a 
baby's  first  rhymes  : 

"  For  Baby  is  such  a  young  Petsy  ; 
And  Baby  is  such  a  sweet  Dear  ; 
And  Baby  is  growing  quite  old  now, 
He's  just  getting  on  for  a  year." 

The  picture  and  verse  which  combine  the 
most  poetic  feeling  and  insight  into  a  child's 
mind  are  on  the  page  called  "In  an  Apple 
Tree  ": 

"  In  September,  when  the  apples  are  red, 
To  Belinda  I  said  : 
1  Would  you  like  to  go  away 
To  Heaven,  or  stay 
Here  in  this  orchard  full  of  trees 
All  your  life  ?  '    And  she  said,  '  If  you  please, 
I'll  stay  here — where  I  know, 
And  the  flowers  grow.'  " 

There  are  false  rhymes  in  the  book  ;  and  the 
pages  suggesting  that  a  walk  with  one's  grand- 
mother may  be  prim,  stiff,  and  unpleasant  would 
better  have  been  left  out.  The  large  picture  of 
the  girls  and  the  lamb  shows  Miss  Greenaway's 
limitations.  These,  however,  are  minor  faults, 
and  the  book  will  be  a  delight  to  the  child  who 
owns  it. 


THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 

THE  really  valuable  monographs  based  on 
the  careful  study  of  infancy  now  number 
about  a  score,  and  among  them  all  there  is  none 
that  can  be  more  heartily  recommended  to  pa- 
rents and  teachers  than  "  The  First  Three 
Years  of  Childhood,"  by  Bernard  Perez.*  Pro- 
fessor Preyer's  book,  already  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  is  larger  and  more  systematic.    It  is 

*  "  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood."  By  Bernard 
Perez.  Translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  James  Sully.    Chicago:  Marquis  &  Co.  1885. 
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based  on  many  carefully  made  and  recorded 
tests  to  illustrate  the  stages  by  which  infants  ac- 
quire the  power  to  use  their  senses,  limbs,  and 
tongues,  but  lacks  what  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  of  this — sympathetic  insight  into  infantile 
feelings,  passions,  and  mental  processes.  M. 
Perez,  therefore,  writes  more  nearly  from  the 
point  of  view  which  every  intelligent  parent  might 
take,  without  cultivating  in  any  degree  the  scien- 
tific cold-bloodedness  required  for  observations 
like  those  of  Preyer,  which  are  not  easy  for  ma- 
ternal love  and  are  impossible  for  idolatrous 
baby-worshippers.  We  are  no  longer  shocked 
in  noting  the  close  analogy  between  the  psychic 
activities  of  young  children  and  of  animals,  and 
we  well  know  that  some  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems in  philosophy  pertaining  to  human  nature 
and  destiny  lead  us  directly  to  the  study  of  in- 
fancy. The  only  questions  with  most  parents 
who  have  leisure  and  culture  are  the  questions 
•of  motive  and  of  method. 

As  to  the  first,  is  not  the  suggestion  long  since 
made  by  Froebel  a  good  one  ?  He  proposed 
that  with  the  birth  of  every  child  a  "  life-book  " 
should  be  opened,  in  which  should  be  recorded 
from  time  to  time,  and  unbeknown  to  the  child, 
noteworthy  events  and  acts  indicative  of  the 
child's  character,  and  not  entirely  excluding  the 
hopes  and  motives  which  actuated  parental  endea- 
vors ;  and  urged  that  when  the  child  reached  an 
age  when  life-plans  were  being  determined,  the 


book  might  be  serviceable  to  parent  and  to  child- 
Several  parents  known  to  the  writer  have  fol- 
lowed this  plan  with  great  interest  and,  as  they 
think,  profit  to  themselves.  It  brings  more  reflec- 
tion and  consistency  to  the  treatment  of  children, 
and  aids  them  in  acting  with  reference  to  their 
whole  character,  rather  than  to  single  manifesta- 
tions of  it.  Some  of  these  very  informally-kept 
note-books,  if  properly  edited,  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  value  and  interest  to  other  parents  in  teach- 
ing them  to  distinguish,  as  it  is  so  often  hard  but 
needful  to  do,  between  generic  child-nature  and 
traits  peculiar  to  individuals  or  families. 

The  question,  now  asked  by  so  many,  how  to 
go  to  work  to  study  their  children,  is  best  an- 
swered by  example,  and  that  is  furnished  by  this 
book.  Everything  seems  so  natural  and  matter- 
of-course,  and  all  comes  so  gradually,  it  is  hard 
even  to  know  just  what  to  look  for,  what  simple 
tests  to  make,  and  how  to  distinguish  incidents 
which  interest  the  mother  from  those  which  are 
of  interest  to  anthropologists,  etc.  It  is  very 
much  harder  to  ask  than  to  answxr  questions 
here.  A  good  mother  will  answer  the  really 
best  question  that  science  can  ask  and,  in  re- 
cords of  this  sort,  will  often  shed  a  flood  of 
light  on  obscure  points  without  knowing  it.  We 
desire  especially  to  commend  this  book  and  these 
suggestions  to  the  mothers'  societies  now  existing 
or  being  formed  in  so  many  places. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 


GRANDMOTHERS. 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
foolishness  of  grandmothers  in  dealing 
with  their  children  of  the  second  generation. 
Now,  there  are  grandmothers  and  grandmothers, 
precisely  as  there  are  mothers  sensible  and  in- 
discreet ;  and  when  the  wise  parent  is  compelled 
to  be  more  or  less  dominated  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  grandparent  the  situation  is  indescribably 
hard.  It  is  not  much  less  so  when  the  loving 
and  judicious  grandmother  is  obliged  to  look  on 
and  see  little  ones,  as  dear  to  her  as  her  very 
own  ever  were,  ruined  in  mind  and  body  by  over- 
indulgence or  neglect. 


Advice  or  criticism  in  either  case  is  certain  to 
engender  ill-feeling,  and  more  than  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  family  fellowship.  Such  complications 
are  common,  and  in  some  cases  unavoidable, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  grandmothers  against 
mothers.  The  mother,  wise  or  unwise,  is  the 
natural  guardian,  and  we  may  say  sole  proprie- 
tor, of  her  child  in  infancy,  and  the  only  course 
possible  to  a  sensible  grandmamma,  when  her 
kind  advice  is  disregarded,  is  that  of  silence  and 
patience.  But  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
mother  can  and  should  refuse  to  have  her  influ- 
ence over  her  children  counteracted  or  set  aside 
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by  the  unwise  management  of  another,  never 
mind  what  the  relationship. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  wide-awake,  intel- 
lectual young  mother,  was  found  the  other  day 
in  her  nursery  looking  the  picture  of  despair. 
Her  little  girl,  five  years  old,  lay  on  the  couch 
feverish  and  restless,  while  her  baby-boy,  two 
years  old,  writhed  and  moaned  in  her  arms,  ap- 
parently in  the  first  stages  of  convulsions. 

"Your  children  ill?"  said  the  new-comer, 
with  surprise.     "  What  does  that  mean?" 

"  It  means  grandmother,"  she  replied,  with  a 
quivering  lip.  "And  grandmother  means  ba- 
nanas, and  peanuts,  and  cake,  and  ice-cream, 
and  ice-water,  and  pie.  They  have  never  spent 
a  day  alone  with  their  grandmother  yet  that  the 
same  result  has  not  followed,  though  this  attack 
is  much  severer  than  the  others.  I  have  been  up 
all  night,  and  the  suffering  of  these  poor  children 
has  made  me  perfectly  miserable.  Dear  me  !  " 
she  added,  "  I  wonder  how  much  misery  there 
would  be  in  the  world  if  all  the  unnecessary 
anguish  was  stricken  off  the  list  ?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  for  the  poor  little 
things  ?  "  the  visitor  inquired. 

"  Assisting  nature  in  the  simplest  possible  way 
to  right  herself.  My  mother  has  just  left  the 
house  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  because  I 
refused  to  pour  castor-oil,  or  senna  and  salts,  or 
some  other  abominable  concoction  down  their 
throats.  Just  think  of  making  children  ill  by 
over  feeding,  and  then  administering  castor-oil 
to  get  them  well  again  !  " 

"  Do  your  relatives  know  your  rules  concern- 
ing your  children's  diet  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  all  think  me  a  "  crank  "  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  with  just  one  exception, 
and  she  studied  physiology  and  hygiene  when  I 
did,  and  knows  something  about  the  functions  and 
limitations  of  the  human  stomach.  Cake  and 
pastry,  ice-cream,  ice-water,  and  nuts  my  chil- 
dren are  never  allowed  to  have,  and  for  this  they 
are  pitied  and  stuffed  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
my  sight.  Why  not  let  the  little  darlings  enjoy 
these  indigestible  and  unwholesome  things  as  long 


as  a  dose  of  physic  will  be  sure,  after  a  while,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  stomach-ache  and  the  fever? 
Now,  I  want  to  know  by  what  right  my  precept 
and  example  are  disregarded,  my  authority  dis- 
puted, and  my  children  taught  to  disobey  me? 
Then,  again,  setting  aside  the  pain  endured  by 
the  children,  and  its  sequences,  what  right  has 
any  one  to  imperil  my  personal  comfort  and 
health,  and  waste  my  time,  in  nursing  those  who 
have  been  made  ill  by  such  means  ?  " 

This  was  surely  a  case  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, and  to  counsel  such  a  victim  to  a  continu- 
ance of  mismanagement  would  have  been  both 
foolish  and  wicked.  This  mother  was  all  right, 
and  that  grandmother  was  all  wrong,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  a  lasting  family  feud,  these  little  ones 
should  certainly  be  protected  against  such  gross 
violation  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  sanitary 
principles.  Here  was  an  intelligent  and  devoted 
wife  and  mother  striving  to  make  her  husband's 
home  attractive  and  comfortable,  and  her  children 
what  nature  intended  they  should  be  physically 
and  mentally  ;  and  yet  all  her  patient,  untiring, 
and  enthusiastic  efforts  could  be  thwarted  and 
'  nullified  by  the  over-indulgence  of  a  self-willed 
and  ignorant  relative. 

There  are  many,  many  grandmothers  in  the 
same  position  as  this  mother.  They  know  that 
children  who  might  grow  up  healthy  men  and 
women  and  good  citizens  have  no  chance  of 
such  development  under  the  conditions  afforded 
them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sit  by  and  see  the 
work  of  deterioration  go  steadily  on. 

Happy  the  grandmothers  who  have  been  wise 
mothers,  and  whose  enlightenment  has  not  come 
too  late  !  Such  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  they  did  the  best  they  could  with  the 
material  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  perhaps, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  out  of  the  family 
;  as  well  as  in,  can  sow  seed  which  shall  ultimately 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  wise  grandmothers 
.  must  accept  their  limitations,  and  wise  mothers 
must  decline  to  have  their  children  spoiled  by 
unwise  grandmothers. 

Eleanor  Kirk. 
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STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BABY'S  JOURNAL. 


BY  A  PHYSICIAN 


No.  VII. 

(Conclusion. 


EVER  since  my  birth  the  things  that  have  kept 
my  brain  the  busiest  have  been  sounds.  At 
first  they  seemed  to  me  like  a  steady  murmuring 
or  a  constant  buzz.  After  a  while,  however, 
I  noticed  periods  of  silence,  and  then  sounds 
would  startle  me,  particularly  if  sudden  and 
quick — nothing  I  dreaded  more  than  a  quick, 
loud  sound  ;  it  would  alarm  me  so  that  I 
would  feel  a  quivering  within  me.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  a 
voice  from  that  of  moving  things  ;  then  gradually 
I  would  be  less  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
but  still  would  tremble  at  the  sound  of  a  chair, 
or  of  any  article  around.  The  sound  of  voices 
would  generally  be  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  some  one  I  knew,  and  then  I  would  not  fear  ; 
but  the  fall  of  a  chair  or  a  sudden  scream  would 
set  my  inside  into  beating  and  throbbing  ;  so  I 
was  always  afraid  my  nurse  would  drop  some- 
thing, as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  see,  I 
suppose,  how  much  I  could  stand.  Mamma  al- 
ways moved  about  without  making  a  noise,  so 
when  she  appeared  before  me  I  always  smiled. 
But  papa — O  papa  !  I  can  hear  him  coming 
long  before  he  appears,  and  then  he  yells  out, 
"Hello!"  That  "hello"  goes  through  me 
sometimes  and  puts  me  into  such  a  tremble  that 
it  is  long  before  I  can  smile  again  at  his  kindly 
face 

The  words  that  I  distinguish  sooner  than  others 
are  my  mamma's,  then  nurse's,  then  papa's. 
I  distinguish  quicker  those  that  I  hear  oftener  ; 
those  which  refer  to  me  rather  than  to  others  ; 
those  that  allude  to  my  wants  rather  than  those 
which  don't ;  those  of  love  and  sympathy.  I 
learnt  to  say  "  mamma ''  sooner  than  I  did  nurse 
or  papa  ;  and  although  nurse  is  so  much  more 
with  me,  I  learnt  to  say  "papa"  before  I  could 
say  "  nurse."  It  is  the  same  as  to  meaning:  I 
understand  mamma  better  than  papa,  bow-wow 
better  than  dog,  pussy  better  than  cat,  pig- 
gv-wiggy  better  than  hog.  And  as  bow-wow 
bow-wows,  pussy  purs,  quack-quack  quack- 
quacks,  ba-lamb  ba-a-as,  piggy-wiggy  wags  its 
tail,  their  language  reminds  me  of  their  names. 
I  wish  that  all  words  were  applied  so,  for  then 


it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  understand  and  to 
remember  them. 

*  * 

My  father  evidently  does  not  see  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  think  that  a  ba-lamb  "  bleats," 
that  the  dog  "barks,"  and  the  cat  "mews."  Be- 
sides, mamma's  way  amuses  me.  When  she  says 
piggy-wiggy  I  laugh  ;  when  she  takes  hold  of  my 
toes  and  says, 

"  This  pig  went  to  the  market. 
This  pig  stayed  at  home,  .  .  ." 

I  am  pleased;  but  if  papa  adds,  "This  hog 
cried  '  wee  !  wee  ! '  all  the  way  home,"  I  get  very 
sober  and  perplexed.  So  you  see  that  the  life 
of  a  baby  is  not  altogether  happy. 

*  * 

Charley  is  a  bold  boy  ;  nurse  says  he  is  a 
naughty  boy.  He  says  that  birds,  and  monkeys, 
and  dogs,  and  all  animals, -in  fact,  talk  to  and 
understand  those  of  their  own  species.  Wouldn't, 
then,  a  bird  understand  a  monkey,  or  a  duck  a 
dog?  If  not,  it  is  a  pity,  for  we  might  just  as 
well  have  been  made  to  talk  the  same  language. 
Were  it  so  I  should  not  be  alone  when  I  am  left 
with  the  lion,  and  the  donkey,  and  all  the  ani- 
mals of  Noah's  ark,  with  which  I  must  play,  or 
chew  my  fists.  Do  all  these  little  things  have 
the  same  difficulty  in  learning  their  language 
that  I  have  in  learning  mine?  And  do  their 
mammas  talk  differently  to  them  from  their 
nurses  or  their  papas  ?  Charley  says,  too  : 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  language  owes  its  origin 
to  imitation  and  modification,  aided  by  signs 
and  gestures,  of  various  animal  sounds,  the  voices 
of  other  animals,  and  man's  own  instinctive 
ones."  I  do  not  know  whether  Charley  is  right, 
but  if  he  is  it  seems  that  some  time  or  other  we 
babies,  birdies,  doggies,  piggies,  monkeys  must 
have  spoken  nearly  the  same  language.  If  nurses 
have  changed  all  this  by  their  manner  of  talking, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  now  do  not 
understand  each  other,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, as  I  always  feel,  that  we  had  never  had  any 
nurses  ;  for  then  I  would  know  what  doggie 
means  when  he  bow-wows,  what  duckey  means 
when  he  quack-quacks.    I  try  to  talk  to  these 
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things  often,  but  kitten  and  doggie  are  the  only 
ones  that  talk  back  to  me.  I  hope  we  shall  learn 
much  from  each  other.  When  kitten  scratches 
me  she  makes  a  motion  which  I  suppose  is  in- 
tended to  convey  to  me  the  idea  that  she  is  not 
happy.  I  suppose  that  unhappiness  gives  pain, 
so  her  giving  me  pain  must  be  her  way  of  letting 
me  know  that  she  is  in  pain,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  although  often  I  cry  for  myself.  Mamma 
don't  scratch  me  when  she  is  unhappy,  but  she 
cries,  which  I  suppose  is  her  way  of  letting  me 
know  that  she  is  in  pain  ;  but  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  the  scratch  of  kitten  and  the 
tears  of  my  mother  that  it  perplexes  me,  as  usual, 
in  understanding.  Sounds  seem  to  be  another  way 
of  conveying  thought,  so  I  often  wonder  what  my 
nurse  is  thinking  when  she  makes  so  much  noise 
while  asleep.  Her  voice  is  not  pleasant  at  any 
rate,  and  I  learn  nothing  from  it  ;  so  I  pull  her 
nose  and  stick  my  fingers  into  her  mouth  until 
she  wakes,  but  she  does  not  like  it. 

* 

#  * 

I  am  quite  a  big  boy  now.  I  am  taken  regu- 
larly to  the  table.  They  perch  me  up  in  a  high 
chair,  in  which  I  am  so  fixed  that  I  can  hardly 
move.  It  is  delightful  to  see  so  many  pretty 
things,  but  how  much  more  delightful  would  it 
be  could  I  reach  them  !  I  might,  too,  have 
a  great  deal  of  fun*  at  the  table,  if  I  were  not 
stopped  every  time  I  make  a  grab  for  any  one 
thing  I  love  to  stick  my  fingers  in  the  butter, 
but  it  is  so  seldom  that  I  can  succeed  !  Some- 
times I  take  my  revenge  on  the  salt  by  sending 
it  flying  all  over  the  carpet  ;  it  looks  so  pretty. 
Now  and  then  I  succeed  in  playing  drum  on  a 
plate  with  a  knife  ;  it's  real  fun  to  see  the  chips 
bouncing  over  the  table.  But  at  such  times  I 
get  a  pat  on  my  fingers  that  makes  them  tin- 
gle ;  how  those  plates  must  tingle  when  I  pat 
them  with  a  knife  ! 

* 

*  * 

I  don't  know  what  I  am  taken  to  the  table  for, 
unless  it  is  to  play  ;  they  never  give  me  to  eat 
what  they  eat  themselves,  no  matter  how  much 
I  may  want  it.  I  try  to  indicate  my  wishes  by 
reaching  over  to  a  dish,  but  immediately  I  am 
met  by  the  eternal  remark,  "  No,  no  ;  not  good 
for  Baby."  Bread  and  milk  may  be  very  good, 
and  I  eat  it  ;  but  when  I  see  others  eating  so 
many  other  things,  hot  or  cold,  white,  red,  or 
green,  with  such  evident  delight,  which  they 


will  not  allow  me,  I  feel  wronged  and  am  not 
happy  over  my  bread  and  milk.    Big  folks  never 
seem  to  think  of  that.    However,  I  take  my  re- 
|  venge  sometimes  by  scattering  my  bread  and 
milk,  which  instantly  causes  frowns  and  loud 
whisperings  of  "  Naughty,  naughty  !  "    So  you 
see  that  the  table,  which  should  be  a  great  source 
I  of  delight  to  me,  is  only  a  sorrow,  which  nobody 
l  seems  to  understand.     Thus  the  poor  baby's 
life  is  tormented  by  those  who  profess  to  love 
him  most. 

*  * 

To-day  I  saw  papa  sticking  knife  and  fork 
into  a  chicken,  and  the  chicken  never  moved.  So 
I  took  a  fork  near  me  and  stuck  it  into  kitten,  ly- 
ing on  my  lap  ;  the  naughty  kitten  sprang  on  the 
table  and  upset  the  gravy-dish  over  the  cloth. 
Everybody  jumped  :  some  caught  the  kitten,  some 
the  dish,  some  wiped  the  cloth.  I  never  saw  so 
much  excitement !  I  never  created  so  much  ex- 
citement as  that  kitten  did.  Now,  if  they  had 
fixed  that  kitten  on  a  chair  as  they  fixed  me  she 
never  would  have  jumped  on  the  table.  Every- 
thing was  taken  away  from  me  then,  so  I  played 
with  a  button  on  my  bib  ;  the  button  came  off, 
and  I,  trying  to  find  out  how  it  tasted,  swal- 
lowed it.    From  that  moment  everybody  left  the 

I  table  in  a  great  hurry.  Mamma  took  me  up, 
turned  me  on  her  knees,  face  downward,  stuck  a 
finger  in  my  throat  until  I  thought  I  should 
choke  to  death.  After  she  had  half-killed  me 
she  began  to  cry,  and  screamed,  "  Send  for  the 
doctor  !  "  Everybody  looked  at  me,  as  if  they 
expected  me  to  do  something ;  but  I  was  so 
scared  that  I  couldn't  do  anything.    Then  the 

I  doctor  came,  and  he  laughed,  and  everybody 
laughed,  and,  as  I  couldn't  laugh,  I  cried.  My 

I  mother  asked  ever  so  many  questions  of  the  doc- 
tor, but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  say- 
ing it  would  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  I  never 
heard  any  more  about  it,  so  I  suppose  it  was  all 
right  in  the  morning. 

*  * 

If  I  were  not  a  helpless  baby  and  unable  to 
talk,  I  would  tell  that  good  mamma  of  mine  that 
it  is  positive  ciuelty  to  me  to  take  me  where  the 
I  lovely  things  are  spread  out  for  an  enjoyment  I 
1  am  not  to  have  any  part  in.    I  can  see  that  they 
j  like  the  things,  so  I  think  that  I  should  like  them 
j  too,  and  therefore  wish  for  them,  and  the  more 
so  because  I  am  prevented  from  tasting  them. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


WINTER  STYLES. 

THERE  is  an  uncommonly  luxurious  display 
of  fabrics  and  garments  for  children's  wear 
for  the  winter  season,  and  wraps  and  costumes 
are  as  lavishly  decorated  and  as  expensive  as 
they  can  possibly  be  made  for  little  figures. 
While  there  are  few  radical  changes  in  the  mo- 
delling of  children's  garments,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  varieties  of  choice  and  elegant  textiles  which 
are  brought  out  for  cold-weather  uses.  There  is 
much  to  tempt  those  who  have  abundant  means 
with  which  to  gratify  their  tastes  for  the  more 
beiutiful  and  expensive  materials;  but  there  is  to 
be  found  an  equally  satisfactory  assortment  from 
which  to  select  for  those  who  are  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  economy.  Among  the  richer  goods  plush, 
velvet,  dark  satin  broches  in  rich  mixtures  of  col- 
or, heavy  silk-warp  ottomans,  velours,  corduroys, 
and  many  other  elegant  fabrics  are  used  for  en- 
tire costumes,  including  dress  and  coat,  with 
little  round  hat  en  suite  /  and  bands  of  the  same 
fabrics  are  freely  employed  as  trimmings  for 
pretty  afternoon  dresses  of  serge,  cheviot,  or  like 
materials.  A  little  of  this  garniture  goes  a  great 
way  upon  a  child's  dress,  and,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pense is  after  all  not  large.  The  little  people, 
also,  share  in  the  general  mania  for  the  rough, 
shaggy,  frise,  boucle,  and  bourette  goods,  and 
plush  or  velvet  in  narrow  stripes  of  Roman 
coloring  is  used  to  brighten  the  more  elaborate 
suits  made  of  these  goods,  although  the  majority 
of  "home-spun  "  and  other  rough  fabrics,  dot- 
ted or  curled,  are  very  little  trimmed.  Such 
heavy  materials  require  but  little  garniture,  and 
are  necessarily  simple  in  design. 

Pretty  fabrics  of  ecru,  tan,  golden  brown,  soft 
fawn  color,  and  dark-blue  cashmere  and  alpaca, 
dotted  or  otherwise  lightly  figured  with  gay-col- 
ored designs,  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
an  appropriate  trimming  for  them  are  the  woollen 
laces  the  color  of  the  small  figure.  Suits  of  these 
goods  are  made  up  in  the  Gretchen,  Zouave,  and 
princesse  styles,  all  of  which  have  been  described 
in  former  numbers  of  this  journal.  These  are 
capable  of  so  many  alterations,  additions,  and 
modifications  that  each  single  design  may  an- 
swer for  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  little 
suits,  each  of  which  may  have  quite  a  different 
effect.  Red  figures  or  stripes  upon  a  blue 
ground  are  much  favored  for  children's  gowns. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  the  combination  of  red 


with  blue  was  first  introduced  into  the  dre?>s  and 
ornamentation  of  clothing  for  little  folks,  and  it 
has  never  wholly  gone  out  of  use.  This  season 
"  the  Princess  of  Wales's  colors  "  are  most  com- 
mon, often,  however,  dividing  the  honors  with 
the  pretty  combination  of  dark  Venetian  red  with 
dark  green. 

As  predicted,  white  woollen  fabrics  for  ele- 
gant uses  will  be  worn  all  winter  by  little  chil- 
dren from  two  to  eight  years  of  age.  Among  the 
fine  imported  novelties  exhibited  as  "  exclusive  '* 
models  by  Stern  Brothers  in  Twenty-third  Street, 
there  is  a  lavish  array  of  exquisite  creations  in 
cream,  milk  and  ivory  white  goods  heavily  rep- 
ped,  polka-dotted  in  white  silk,  or  flecked  with 
shaggy  white  woollen  tufts  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  weaving,  as  well  as  of  simpler 
garments  in  plain  white  camel's-hair  goods, 
French  Thibets,  basket-cloths,  cashmeres,  and 
vigognes. 

An  illustration  of  one  of  these  dainty  costumes 
is  here  given.  The  full  shirrings,  killings,  plaits, 
and  drapings  render  the  gown  very  warm  and 
comfortable  for 
ordinary  wear, 
and  in  severe 
weather  a  loose 
English  coat 
worn  above  it, 
when  out  of 
doors,  would 
give  all  the  ex- 
tra protection 
necessary.  This 
stylish  costume 
partakes  of  both 
dress  and  coat 
effect.  A  grace- 
ful pannier  effect 
is  given  to  the 
front  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  shirred  portions,  and  the 
sides  are  disposed  over  the  hips  to  simulate 
pocket-flaps,  which  give  the  garment  a  very  natty 
look.  Angora  lace  of  a  delicate  design,  and  loops 
and  ends  of  white  satin  ribbon,  are  added  to  the 
other  elaborate  self-trimmings  upon  the  costume. 

Many  of  the  costumes  have  the  jacket-form  of 
a  blouse,  either  meeting  at  the  neck  or  with  a 
collar  ending  in  revers  at  the  edge  of  the  jacket. 
This  latter  style  is  more  seen  over  a  full  shirred 
than  a  plain  plastron.    Many  utility  dresses  of 
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fancy  melton  are  made  up  like  a  little  coat,  with 
braid  garniture  and  a  sash  tied  in  front  ;  others 
are  slashed  in  turrets  around  the  edge  and  piped 
with  braid  or  velvet. 

Jersey  waists  of  bayadere  stripes  button  in  the 
back,  and  are  made  loose  enough  to  fall  over  the 
kilt  skirt  of  plain  material.  All  of  the  woollen 
coat-dresses  are  finished  with  collar,  revers, 
cuffs,  and  wide  belt  of  velvet.  Galloon  or  silk 
drops  trim  the  jackets  worn  with  kilt  or  box- 
plaited  skirts  ;  and  brier-stitching  in  coarse, 
slack-twisted  silks  is  used  with  pretty  effect 
upon  the  plaits  of  loose  blouse  waists,  collar, 
and  cuffs.  Woollen  laces  seem  especially  suit- 
able for  children,  being  not  more  than  half  as 
expensive  as  Irish  point,  and  yet  durable  and 
dressy. 

The  fashion  of  dresses  embroidered  with 
crewels  and  floss  has  extended  to  children's  cos- 
tumes, and  ladies  who  are  fond  of  fancy  work 
decorate  the  little  gowns  with  small  floral  de- 
vices. A  plaited  blouse  dress  just  finished  for  a 
little  four-year-old  is  formed  of  dark  Robin 
Hood  green  cashmere,  embroidered  in  a  vine  of 
white  daisies  with  foliage,  intertwined  with  little 
sprays  of  red  holly-berry.  The  plaits,  collar, 
cuffs,  sash  ends,  and  belt  are  nearly  covered 
with  the  crewel-work,  and  a  band  of  the  same 
forms  a  border  around  the  kilted  skirt. 

Simplicity  and  comfort  are  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  outside  garments.  Wraps,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  conceal  all  the  dress  except  the  edge 
of  the  skirt  plaiting.  The  rough  and  frise 
fabrics  are  simply  trimmed  with  the  new  large 
pearl  or  enamel  buttons,  and  the  half-fitting 
sacque  shape  is  used  for  these  goods,  or  the 
sacque  outlines  are  followed  whether  the  wrap  be 
single,  diagonal  or  double-breasted.  Silk-cord 
belts  with  fancy  buckles  and  handsome  ribbons 
are  all  used  to  confine  the  garment  at  the  waist. 
Hoods  are  greatly  favored  for  the  little  ones' 
outdoor  garments,  even  upon  wee  coats  for  the 
babies.  Most  of  the  hoods  are  adjustable,  and 
are  made  bright  and  pretty  with  silk  linings. 
Cheviot,  melton,  nun's  cloth,  Roman  woollens, 
heavy  ottoman  fabrics,  ladies'  cloth,  and  the 
elastic,  fleece-lined  Jersey  flannels  particularly, 
are  the  popular  utility  fabrics  for  cloaks  and 
coats  for  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of 
age.  For  infants'  wear  there  are  heavy-corded 
white  woollens  ;  embroidered  merinos,  heavily 
lined  and  trimmed  with  white  Angora  laces  ; 
and  there  are  particularly  handsome  cloaks  made 
of  fleecy  white  plush,  lined  with  white  silk,  with 
passementerie  ornaments,  and  white  cashmeres 
beautified  with  bands  of  swan's-down  dyed  the 


most  delicate  colors  of  pink  or  pale  blue,  with 
colored  silk  linings  to  match.  White  basket- 
cloth  wraps  are  decorated  with  edgings  of  white 
Astrakhan,  and  plainer  styles  are  finished  with 
rows  of  simple  machine-stitching. 

Plush  is  largely  used  for  wraps  this  winter,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  these  choice  goods 
brings  them  within  the  reach  of  most  purses. 
Coats  of  plush  are  in  the  end  really  cheaper 
than  many  other  kinds  of  wraps  which  cost  less. 
They  are  exceedingly  serviceable  ;  they  wear  ex- 
cellently for  three  winters  with  good  care,  and 
are  becoming  and  elegant  upon  all  children. 

All  the  large  establishments  display  chic  little 
models  in  winter 
wraps,  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic 
manufacture.  The 
pelisse,  French 
back  sacque 
shape,  with  box- 
plaits  in  the  back  ; 
jaunty  Newmar- 
ket styles,  which 
completely  hide 
the  dress,  and  the 
coat  consisting  of 
box  or  kilt  plaits  all 
around  ihe  skirt, 
and  a  plain  waist, 
are  leading  models.  Among  the  imported 
creations  at  Stern's  is  a  rich  but  not  over-elabo- 
rate English  coat  of  deep  wine-colored  plush, 
which  we  here  illustrate. 

The  straight,  plain  Gretchen  effect,  so  popu- 
lar in  summer  costumes,  is  given  to  the  waist 
portion,  and  the  skirt  is  gathered  full,  not  plait- 
ed, to  this  waist.  A  cunning  little  hood  and 
wine-colored  satin  ribbon  trimming  compose  the 
decorations.  This  style  is  repeated  in  plushes 
of  other  colors,  and  also  in  striped  goods  and 
fancy  woollens.  An  inexpensive  and  very  dura- 
ble and  comfortable  wrap  for  very  little  children 
was  one  made  of  dark  royal  cardinal  Astrakhan 
or  Persian  lamb's  wool  goods.  The  garment 
was  laid  in  wide  box-plaits,  and  finished  at  the 
waist  with  a  very  wide  belt  made  of  the  fabric. 
A  neat  little  hood  was  fastened  to  the  back,  and 
a  little  Glengarry  cap,  en  suite,  completed  a 
bright  and  cheeiy  street-suit,  appropriate  for 
either  little  boy  or  girl.  White  heavy  woollen 
wraps  in  the  same  style  are  shown,  and  dresses 
to  match  to  wear  beneath  are  to  be  found.  De- 
signs of  this  description  can  be  easily  followed 
by  those  mothers  who  make  their  children's  gar- 
ments. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Now,  while  our  hearts  are  warm  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  Holidays,  I  want  to  tell  you 
of  two  Christmas  thoughts  that  I  found  a  busy 
young  mother  developing  the  other  day. 

"You  see,  this  last  year  has  shortened  my 
purse  to  such  scanty  dimensions,"  she  said, 
snipping  away  industriously  at  a  pasteboard  ele- 
phant. "  Yet  I  am  determined  that  Christmas 
shall  be  '  merry  '  still." 

While  she  was  chatting  I  was  looking  over 
the  box  at  her  side.  There  were  over  fifty 
figures — men,  women,  children,  and  animals — 
neatly  cut  from  picture-papers  and  old  books, 
and  then  mounted  on  pasteboard,  with  a  paste- 
board prop  fastened  on  the  back,  easel-fashion. 

"You  cannot  think  how  they  enjoy  playing 
with  these,  the  boys  and  girls  playing  together. 
Here  is  another  device  for  Baby."  And,  opening 
the  closet,  she  showed  me  a  closely-woven  wick- 
er basket,  standing  about  a  foot  high  from  the 
floor.  A  cover  of  turkey-red  twill  was  made  for 
the  basket,  rather  full,  and  gathered  over  a 
closely-fitting  band  of  broad  elastic,  that  older 
hands  might  take  it  off  if  they  wished.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cover  a  round  hole,  large  enough 
to  allow  Baby's  fist  to  enter  with  ease,  was 
neatly  bound  around,  with  a  piece  of  ribbon- 
wire  in  the  binding.  The  basket  was  filled  with 
small  toys  that  would  pass  through  the  opening 
easily.  Baby  could  sit  on  his  feather  pillow, 
and,  plunging  his  chubby  fist  into  the  hole,  be- 
come as  famous  as  Jack  Horner. 

It  is  a  gift  within  any  one's  reach,  as  a  peach- 
basket  with  a  calico  cover  would  not  be  criticised 
by  the  youthful  recipient. 

Josephine  Kissam. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


ROCKING  BABY  TO  SLEEP  AND  "TRUE 
MOTHER-LOVE." 
I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  "  perplexed  mother  " 
of  the  September  Babyhood  will  not,  after  nearly 


ten  months  of  such  good  habits,  let  her  little  one 
insist  upon  being  rocked  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  as 
"  A.  S.  B.  W.,"  of  the  November  number,  seems 
to  think  it  her  duty  to  do.  I  can't  see  what  rock- 
ing your  baby  to  sleep  has  to  do  with  showing 
your  "  true  mother-love,"  nor  can  I  see  any  more 
"cruelty"  in  laying  a  little  baby  in  its  quiet 
bed  and  darkened  room,  at  nap-time  and  bed- 
time, than  in  holding  it  in  your  uncomfortable 
arms,  sometimes  for  hour  after  hour. 

My  little  sister  was  rocked  and  sung  to  sleep, 
in  arms  and  cradle,  from  her  birth  until  over 
three  years  old  ;  and  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present,  three  years  later,  she  would  not  go  to  sleep 
unless  some  one  sat  in  the  room  with  her,  and 
until  very  lately  insisted  upon  being  sung  to 
sleep.  Many  the  long,  weary  hours  of  rocking 
and  singing,  of  aching  arms  and  head,  from 
tea-time  till  bed-time,  when  the  child  would 
wake  up  over  and  over  again  the  moment  the 
singing  or  rocking  ceased.  I  know  that  a  baby 
will  sleep  sooner  and  sounder  laid  quietly  in  its 
bed  than  when  hearing  a  sound  and  feeling  a 
motion  the  cessation  of  which  is  likely  repeated- 
ly to  disturb  it.  When  my  little  girl  was  three 
or  four  months  old  I  laid  her,  after  a  good  meal, 
in  her  stationary  bed  and  darkened  room  for  her 
naps,  and  did  the  same  at  bed-time.  There  was 
a  very  slight  fussing  at  first,  but  never  any  violent 
protest.  She  is  now  twenty-six  months  old,  and 
has  never  been  rocked  to  sleep,  and  has  never 
once  rebelled  against  the  custom.  A  happier 
little  one  could  not  be  found.  I  must  confess 
there  have  been  times  when,  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure, I  would  have  liked  to  get  her  to  sleep  in  my 
arms  ;  but  had  I  done  so  I  should  have  felt  that 
she  might,  and  would  have  a  right  to,  expect  it 
at  any  or  all  times.  A  mother  has  of  necessity 
plenty  of  other  chances  to  hold  and  fondle  her 
child. 

Perhaps  the  "perplexed  mother"  was  not 
thinking  of  the  "  next  task  in  hand  "  so  much  as 
of  a  needless  task  of  years,  which  might  be  the 
result  of  taking  up  her  baby  and  rocking  him  to 
sleep  after  nearly  ten  months  of  quiet  dropping 
off  by  himself.    "  A.  S.  B.  W."  may  consider  as 
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very  exceptional  cases  those  where  the  mother 
must  cook  her  husband's  dinner,  or  perhaps  tend 
another  little  one.  When  the  business  of  the  day 
is  over,  the  husband  may  possibly  wish  for  his 
wife's  company  in  the  evening,  and  surely  the 
wife  owes  it  to  her  husband  that  she  give  as 
much  of  her  time  to  him  as  she  can  honestly 
spare  from  her  children. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  wise  ones  why  mo- 
thers will  not  do  this  unnecessary  thing.  True, 
also,  that  there  may  be  selfish  ones.  And,  again, 
there  maybe  times  when  it  would  be  "cruel" 
not  to  do  it  ;  but  my  remarks  are  upon  the 
healthy  and  well  children,  as  I  presume  "A. 
S.  B.  W.'s"  are  also.  If  a  mother  wishes,  and 
is  able  physically,  to  rock  her  baby  to  sleep,  can 
afford  the  time  honestly,  and  is  willing  upon 
each  and  every  occasion  for  five  or  six  years, 
perhaps,  to  perform  this  task,  why  let  her  do  it, 
and  it  is  all  right.  I  will  not  combat  the  "  lov- 
ing, comfortable  place  in  her  arms,"  though  I 
fancy  quite  often  mamma  is  more  comfortable 
than  Baby,  and  Baby  is  not  apt  to  care  much 
where  he  is,  whether  in  arms  or  bed,  as  long  as 
he  is  comfortable. 

But  I  do  most  strongly  contend  against  the 
idea  that  there  is  lack  of  mother-love  or  care  in 
the  sensible  custom  which  "  A.  S.  B.  W."  thinks 
is  so  "cruel."  And  will  not  the  advent  of 
a  possible  new-comer  be  much  less  hard  for 
the  darling  first-born  if  he  has  not  too  many 
unnecessary  indulgences  to  give  up  ?  By  all 
means  let  us  indulge  our  dear  children  in  every 
wise  way,  but  let  us  be  sure  the  ways  are  wise 
and  best  for  them.  I  wish  the  "  perplexed  mo- 
ther" would  let  us  know  how  her  little  one  got 
over  his  freak.  A  Mother. 

Salem,  Mass. 


11. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Every  child  born  into  the  world  has,  born 
with  it,  the  right  to  mother  love.  It  has  also, 
as  an  equally  inalienable  right,  the  right  to  that 
manifestation  of  mother-love  which  shall  be 
most  beneficial  to  it.  To  every  true  mother- 
heart  there  comes  no  question  more  frequently 
or  more  seriously  than  this  :  "  How  shall  I  best 
and  most  wisely  show  my  love  to  my  child?" 

Two  facts  are  self-evident.  First,  that  mani- 
festation of  mother-love  is  not  always  the  wisest 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  and 
desires  of  the  little  recipient.  And,  second,  true 
mother-love  must  often  sacrifice  itself  to  itself ; 
in  other  words,  it  must  forego  for  wisdom's  sake 


many  things  which  in  themselves  would  be  pure 
delights.  No  wise  mother  in  her  training  of  her 
children  will 

"  Dare  forget  their  royal  rights, 
In  her  fostering  delights." 

Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions will  crowd  upon  every  mind.  The  little 
one  covets  the  shining  scissors  as  a  toy.  Does 
mother  love  give  them  ?  He  begs  for  the  tempt- 
ing dainties  which,  food  to  his  elders,  would  be 
poison  to  him.  Shall  mother-love  grant  them? 
He  shrinks  from  the  task  which  exercises  his 
energies  and  trains  his  faculties.  Shall  mother- 
love  excuse  him  from  it  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  gladly,  perhaps,  would  the  mother  clothe 
her  darling  in  that  beautiful  little  garment  so 
temptingly  displayed  in  the  window  !  But  it 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  his  surroundings, 
inappropriate  to  his  manner  of  life.  How  she 
shrinks  from  punishing,  and  longs  to  avert  from 
that  dear  little  head  the  consequences  of,  the 
childish  misdeeds  !  But  beneficent  penalties 
must  follow,  if  misdeeds  are  to  be  stopped. 
How  hard  it  is  to  deny  the  eager  little  pleader, 
as  he  begs  for  the  indulgence  of  some  fast-form- 
ing habit,  useless,  perhaps  harmful  !  But  to  in- 
dulge it  will  only  rivet  around  both  mother  and 
child  chains  which  some  day  must  become  irk- 
some. 

Under  this  class  of  habits — useless,  if  not 
harmful — comes,  in  the  judgment  of  many  loving 
— and  shall  we  not  say  wise? — mothers,  the  habit 
of  rocking  a  child  to  sleep.  It  is  a  habit  which 
has  many  delights  for  the  mother  as  well  as  for 
the  child.  To  forego  it  is  to  sacrifice  something 
to  true  mother-love.  No  one  but  a  mother  can 
fully  appreciate  the  joy  it  is  to  hold  the  little 
form,  "  fragile,  tender,  soft,  and  warm,"  snug  in 
the  loving  embrace  ;  to  feel  the  precious  little 
head  nestling  against  the  bosom  ;  to  hear  the 
sleepy  little  voice  crooning  out  a  low  murmur  of 
comfort  and  contentment  ;  to  watch  the  white 
curtains  with  their  silken  fringes  slowly,  softly 
falling  over  the  dear,  questioning  baby  eyes. 
This  is  poetry ;  this  is  bliss.  But  is  this  the 
truest,  wisest  manifestation  of  mother-love  ? 

To  the  mother  who  holds  that  it  is  not,  some 
other  mother,  tenacious  of  her  "  fostering  de- 
lights," will  say  : 

"  I  think  it  is  cruel  to  put  a  poor  little  baby 
down  wide  awake  and  alone  to  go  to  sleep. 
Why  do  you  not  make  it  a  point  to  rock  him  in 
your  arms  to  sleep  ?  " 

To  this  the  first  mother  will  perhaps  reply  : 

"A  thing  cannot  be  cruel  whose  operation 
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causes  no  pain  and  whose  results  are  wholly 
good.  From  his  birffo  (and  this  is  an  important 
point)  my  baby  has  been  accustomed  to  sleep 
at  the  proper  time,  just  as  he  has  been  to  eat  at 
the  proper  time.  His  nature  demands  sleep  as 
much  as  it  does  food,  and  it  is  no  more  natural 
or  necessary  to  coax  him  to  take  sleep  than  it  is 
to  coax  him  to  take  food.  When  well  he  eats 
his  food  with  pleasure,  and  equally  does  he  go 
to  sleep  with  pleasure  and  readiness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  with  him. 

"  And  as  for  the  reasons  why  I  make  it  a 
point  not  to  rock  him  to  sleep,  they  are  many. 
I  think  it  much  more  healthful  for  him  to  lie  at 
full  length  in  a  cool,  level  crib  than  to  be  cud- 
dled up  in  a  cramped  position  against  a  hot 
body.  I  think  that  rocking  him  continuously 
would  naturally  tend  to  dizzy  his  head  and  dis- 
turb his  stomach.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  motion 
which  a  healthy  baby  does  not  need  to  induce 
sleepiness.  Moreover,  I  do  not  wish  my  baby 
to  be  a  tyrant,  and  I  have  seen  many  a  slave  of 
a  mother  spending  the  forenoon  which  she  needs 
for  household  cares,  and  the  evening  which  she 
ought  to  have  for  recreation  and  social  inter- 
course, in  rocking  to  sleep  a  small  despot  who 
might  just  as  well,  and  far  better,  go  to  sleep  by 
himself.  My  baby  loves  his  '  dee  'ittle  cwib.' 
We  have  a  happy  time  together  while  I  am  un- 
dressing him.  I  sing  to  him,  talk  to  him,  pet 
him.  Then  I  put  out  the  light,  an  operation 
which  he  always  regards  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction.  Then  I  cuddle  him  in  my  arms 
while  I  sing  him  just  one  song,  on  Sundays  two, 
for  a  treat. 

"At  first  I  did  not  do  this,  but  he  is  old  enough 
now  to  distinguish  between  a  privilege  and  a 
natural  right.  Then  I  put  him  down  wide 
awake,  tuck  him  in  carefully,  kiss  him  lovingly, 
and  leave  him.  The  quiet,  darkened  room,  and 
the  habit  of  his  life-time,  woo  sleep  more  suc- 
cessfully and  quickly  than  rocking  could  do 
Sometimes  I  hear  him  chattering  and  humming 
to  himself  for  a  few  minutes,  but  more  often 
I  am  hardly  out  of  the  room  before  he  is  asleep. 
He  sleeps  long,  and  wakes  up  happy.  Now," 
a  little  indignantly,  "  what  is  there  '  cruel '  about 
all  this  ?  " 

"But,"  says  our  sentimental  mother,  "you 
leave  him  to  go  to  sleep  as  happily  or  as  miser- 
ably as  he  will." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replies  the  other,  "  but  habit 
and  conformity  to  nature  make  it  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  go  1  miserably.'  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  him  to  go  happily.  You  speak 
as  if  '  rocking  and  crooning  him  to  sleep  '  were 


Nature's  methods,  and  my  way  an  infraction  of 
her  laws  ;  whereas  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case." 

"  But  does  he  never  cry  or  rebel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once  in  a  great  while  he  takes  a  notion, 
a  freak,  to  rebel  against  this  law,  just  as  any 
normal  child  will  sometimes  rebel  against  a  law, 
without  any  one,  even  himself,  knowing  exactly 
why.  When  the  trouble  is  merely  this,  it  must 
be  dealt  with  as  any  rebellion  against  law  would 
be,  and  obedience  enforced,  lovingly  but  firmly. 
But  if  there  is  any  physical  cause  of  disturbance 
that  alters  the  case.  I  will  do  anything,  at  any 
personal  cost,  to  soothe  and  comfort  a  sick,  suf- 
fering, or  very  nervous  child." 

"  Well,"  persists  the  first  mother,  "  I  believe 
I  hear  the  ring  of  true  mother-love  in  your 
words.  Still,  I  think  you  are  trying  to  smother 
and  choke  it  because  of  the  false  modern  croak- 
ing that  too  much  mothering  isn't  good  for 
babies.  Let  your  work  wait  ;  for  what  claim  in 
your  household,  or  out  of  it,  shall  outweigh 
Baby's  ?  " 

"  No  baby  can  have  too  much  mothering,"  re- 
plies the  second  mother  patiently,  "but  many 
babies  can  and  do  have  foolish  mothering.  No 
woman  can  better  mother  her  child  than  by 
training  him  to  habits  of  ready  obedience,  of  in- 
dependence, and  of  compliance  with  nature's 
dictates.  No  claim,  in  or  out  of  my  household, 
shall  outweigh  Baby's  real  claim  ;  but  I  must 
judge  as  to  what  his  real,  and  what  his  fancied, 
claims  are.  Then,  too,  I  have  other  real  claims 
upon  me  besides  his.  My  husband,  my  other 
children,  my  home,  my  own  health  and  well- 
being — these  claims  may  not  outweigh,  but  they 
equal  Baby's.  To  discharge  well  all  these 
claims  I  cannot  spend  my  time  and  strength  in 
rocking  the  baby.  Moreover,  I  must  not  mort- 
gage Baby's  future  for  the  sake  of  his  present. 
He  will  need  mothering  just  as  much  by  and  by 
as  he  does  now.  He  will  need  and  demand  a 
home  well  kept,  a  mother  who  can  be  a  safe 
guide  and  an  intelligent  companion,  something 
more  than  a  mere  rocking-machine.  If  my  hus- 
band and  children,  including  Baby,  are  to  be 
proud  of  me  ;  if  my  youth  is  not  to  haste  away 
and  my  good  looks  to  fade  ;  if  life  is  to  mean  to 
me  what  it  ought  to  mean,  I  must  not  waste  time 
nor  strength  in  unnecessary  things.  Rocking 
babies  is  unnecessary,  and,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  it  is  harmful." 

But  the  first  mother  shakes  her  head,  and 
thinks,  if  she  is  too  polite  to  say  : 

"All  a  cunningly  trumped-up  dodge  to  gain 
more  time  £or  crewels,  or  housekeeping  niceties, 
or  the  street  !  " 
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And  so,  each  unconvinced,  each  mothers  her 
children  in  her  own  way.  And  in  the  heart  of 
each  is  true  mother-love  ;  but  which  shows  it  the 
more  wisely  ?  Lucy  White  Palmer. 

North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


DANGERS  OF  TICKLING. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Some  people  think  they  can  never  hold  an  in- 
fant five  minutes  without  tickling  it  to  make  it 
laugh  — "  making  it  pay  its  way,"  they  term  it. 
This  often  works  great  injury.  What  adult 
would  relish  being  thus  treated  twenty  times  per 
day?  And  yet  how  much  more  injurious  is  this 
to  an  infant  ! 

We  had  a  little  son  who,  through  serious  ill- 
ness when  a  few  weeks  of  age,  was  rendered 
delicate  for  some  time.  One  day  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  company,  and  the  babe  was  passed  from 
one  to  another,  each  person  in  turn,  I  suppose, 
seeing  who  could  cause  it  to  laugh  most.  I  was 
busy,  as  most  country  mothers  are  at  such  times, 
until  after  the  early  tea  I  took  my  babe  to 
nurse.  He  would  not  nurse,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived no  nourishment  for  some  time.  He  lay 
with  wide-open  eyes,  bathed  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion, the  pulse  slow  and  feeble. 

A  physician  being  sent  for  said  :  "It  is  a 
case  of  complete  nervous  exhaustion."  The  child 
did  not  rally  for  twelve  hours,  and  did  not  re- 
cover for  weeks.  S.  Rosalie  Sill. 

Moneal  Centre,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


AN  •"  OLD  MAID'S  "  OPINIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Though  only  "  an  old  maid,"  I  am  a  lover  of 
children,  and  a  hearty  admirer  of  your  most 
excellent  magazine.  May  its  days  be  long  in 
the  land  ! 

I  think  the  article  by  Mark  Twain  in  the  Au- 
gust number  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and 
I  honor  his  appreciation  of  his  wife.  I  know  it 
is  not  always  true  that  a  mother  is  better  quali- 
fied to  manage  children  than  the  father,  but  I 
think  it  often  is  the  case  •;  though  I  don't  think  I 
ever  knew  of  a  father  who  would  own  it  as 
frankly  as  Mark  Twain  does. 

I  believe  that  in  most  families  both  parents 
should  share  the  government  of  the  children  ; 
but  if,  as  in  Mark  Twain's  family,  the  mother 
has  peculiar  skill  in  managing  them,  I  believe 
the  father  who  follows  the  good  example  of 
Mark  Twain  shows  great  wisdom.    I  agree  with 
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Mr.  Clemens  that  his  wife  is  a  very  wise  and 
good  mother,  though  I  never  saw  her,  and  I 
think  she  is  remarkably  fortunate  in  having  a 
husband  who  is  wise  enough  to  appreciate  her 
and  frank  enough  to  own  it. 

As  to  whippings,  I  believe  they  are  sometimes 
necessary,  but  only  in  extreme  cases  when  all 
milder  punishments  fail. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  article  on  "  Compul- 
sory Kissing"  in  the  September  number.  How 
I  pity  the  poor  little  things  who  are  obliged  to 
kiss  and  be  kissed  by  everybody  who  wishes  it  ! 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  I  used  to  feel  when 
obliged  to  kiss  some  people.  If  I  had  children 
I  would  never  oblige  them  to  kiss  people  if  they 
objected,  but  teach  them  to  shake  hands,  as  I 
know  a  dear  little  ten-months-old  baby  to  do. 
Above  all  things,  I  would  never  allow  them  to 
kiss  or  be  kissed  on  the  lips.  I  have  heard  so 
many  doctors  say  it  is  the  surest  way  to  commu- 
nicate diseases,  and  I  never  like  to  be  kissed  by 
any  one  on  the  mouth.  I  wish  you  would  ask 
some  doctors  to  write  articles  on  the  subject  for 
Babyhood. 

Perhaps  you  think  an  old  maid's  opinions  on 
managing  children  are  not  worth  much,  but  if 
not  I  suppose  the  waste-basket  is  handy. 

Charlestown,  Mass.  X.  X. 


MERITS  OF  OILED-SILK— HOW  TO 
MAKE  BABY  ENJOY  HIS  BATH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  I  tell  what  has  helped  me  so  much  to' 
keep  my  baby  well,  and  to  make  her  bassi- 
nette a  sweet  resting-place  ?  I  have  never  used 
a  rubber  blanket  over  her  mattress,  but  a  piece  of 
oiled-silk  of  the  size  required.  This  I  covered 
with  a  quilted  pad,  or  sometimes  with  a  large 
square  of  cotton-flannel  folded  in  requisite  thick- 
ness. (These  coverings  should  be  washed  every 
week  or  two.)  One  thing  more  :  when  Baby  is 
all  ready  to  be  put  into  her  bath — a  laughing, 
jumping  little  pink  baby — she  touches  only  the 
soft,  tepid  water  and  the  flannel  that  is  laid  in 
the  bath-tub.  This  piece  of  flannel  has  always 
been  an  institution  at  the  bath-hour,  and,  I 
believe,  is  one  great  reason  the  little  one  has 
always  had  such  good  fun  in  the  water.  Every- 
thing is  kindly  and  stimulating,  and  Baby 
has  no  dread  of  being  put  into  the  tub.  After 
the  bath  is  over,  always  rinse  the  flannel  care- 
fully and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  L. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BOTTLE-FED  BABIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  in  regard 
to  the  questions  asked  by  "Auntie,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood,  as  to  whether  **  sucking 
the  thumb  is  injurious  "  and  "  three  meals  a  day 
sufficient."  I  have  several  hearty,  healthy 
children,  the  youngest  a  babe,  and  all  raised  on 
the  bottle.  I  have  found,  as  the  editor  says, 
"  that  common  practice  errs  in  the  direction  of 
too  frequent  feeding  "  Three  meals  a  day  are 
not  sufficient  for  an  infant  a  month  or  two  old  ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  amount  prepared  for  the 
three  meals  is  ample  for  the  day.  The  fault  is 
not  so  much  in  too  frequent  feeding  as  in  over- 
feeding. The  two  questions  are  closely  con- 
nected. 

The  habit  of  sucking  the  thumb  is  brought 
on  by  over-feeding  or  easy  feeding  from  bottles 
that  do  not  require  suction. 

Although  so  much  has  been  said  against  the 
tube-bottle,  it  is  the  only  proper  bottle  for  a  little 
babe.  The  muscles  of  the  mouth  need  to  be 
brought  into  action  ;  and  as  they  are  not  by  using 
the  rubber-cap  bottles,  the  sucking  the  thumb 
furnishes  the  saliva  to  digest  the  food,  and  by  no 
means  interferes  with  it.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  child  as  the  use  of  the  teeth 
upon  food  is  to  the  adult.  I  would  prefer  some- 
thing held  in  the  hand,  as  the  habit  is  more 
easily  broken.  My  children  all  used  the  top  of 
the  tube-bottle,  and  discarded  it  of  their  own 
accord  between  ten  and  twelve  months  of  age. 
This  habit  of  sucking  the  thumb  or  tube  also 
prevents  largely  the  troublesome  "drooling" 
spoken  of  by  "A.  M.  R." 

The  way  to  keep  the  rubber  tube  clean  is  not 
to  let  it  get  soiled.  Have  two  bottles  ;  keep 
one  all  the  time  in  saleratus-water.  Scald  once 
a  day  ;  alternate  every  meal,  and  after  rinsing 
the  milk  out  drop  it  into  the  saleratus-water. 
Never  let  the  milk  sour  in  the  bottle  ;  but  if  it 
does  occasionally  happen,  the  bottle  can  easily 
be  cleansed.  A  cup  of  little  gravel-stones,  car- 
pet-tacks, or  broken  egg-shells  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose will  cut  and  scour  sufficiently. 

After  trying  thoroughly  nearly  all  of  the  pre- 
pared foods  in  the  market  (and  condemning  none), 
I  would  prefer  and  recommend  the  new  milk  of 
a  young  cow.  For  a  young  babe,  one  part  milk, 
two  parts  water,  limewater  as  needed.  More 
important  than  the  choice  of  food  is  supplying 
the  little  babe  with  plenty  of  water.  Give  the 
babe  once  a  day  a  meal  of  warm  water,  just  the 
temperature  of  its  milk  ;  give  through  the  tube 


all  it  wants,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  it  wants.  Give  towards  night  to  insure  sleep, 
and  when  the  babe  is  five  or  six  months  of  age 
the  water  will  take  the  place  of  the  night  meal, 
and  can  soon  be  dispensed  with,  leaving  the  child 
a  hearty  little  sleeper.  I  have  recommended 
this  in  a  great  many  cases  and  have  never  known 
it  to  fail,  so  far  proving  the  common  practice  of 
over-feeding.  I  have  kept  my  children  healthy 
without  any  drugs,  and  have  come  to  believe 
that  all  the  virtue  of  the  old-time  saffron  and 
catnip  tea  was  in  the  warm  water.  I  should  like 
to  hear  in  "  The  Mothers'  Parliament  "  from  any 
who  disagree,  as  well  as  from  those  who  bear  me 
out  in  these  few  suggestions. 

Grace  Goodwin. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  WASH  BABY'S  BOTTLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Possibly  the  idea  may  not  have  occurred  to 
many  readers  that  washing  Baby's  bottle  with 
cold  water  is  a  much  more  effective  wTay  of  clean- 
ing it  after  use  than  >calding  with  hot  water. 
When  cold  water  is  used,  the  bottle  remains  bright 
and  clear  without  requiring  scouring  with  sand, 
etc.  Dairymaids,  who  necessarily  have  to  be 
very  particular,  almost  invariably  use  spring- 
water  in  cleansing  their  milk  pans. 

New  York.  L.  K.  B. 


CARE    IX   THE    SELECTION  OF 
NURSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

This  seems  to  me  a  most  important  matter  for 
many  reasons.  Mothers  who  are  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  their  little  ones  often  employ  women 
who  are  in  appearance  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  are  selfish,  careless  through  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  irritable  when  out  of  sight  of  their 
employers. 

The  result  of  constant  association  with  such 
natures  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
pliable,  easily-led  character  of  the  child.  Chil- 
dren readily  accommodate  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. The  innumerable  dangers  which 
beset  a  child  who  associates  with  servants  who 
are  not  innately  refined  need  not  be  catalogued 
here.  Any  mother  who  has  perchance  overheard 
the  gossip  of  her  servants  knows  that  their  con- 
versation (although  it  may  be  innocent)  is  not  of 
the  sort  which  she  would  wish  her  children  to 
become  interested  in. 

It  is  difficult  always  to  break  a  child  of  a  bad 
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habit  in  speaking.  How  often  children  acquire 
from  their  nurses  a  vulgar  way  of  expressing 
themselves  !  A  pronunciation  that  may  escape 
the  notice  of  parents  often  stamps  the  speaker. 
Ungrammatical  errors,  besides  many  tricks  of 
the  face,  the  tongue,  the  hands,  etc. — all  of 
which  are  disagreeable,  to  say  the  least — are  apt 
to  mark  a  child  as  not  having  been  properly 
brought  up. 

In  the  West  Indian  British  colonies  the  chil- 
dren are  much  with  their  parents  (who  as  a  rule 
are  English  people,  speaking  the  most  connect 
English),  yet  they  speak  with  the  negro  patois 
and  twang  their  English  words  as  their  negro 
nurses  do,  much  to  the  distress  of  each  other's 
mothers,  who  cannot  perceive  the  same  defects 
in  their  own  little  ones. 

I  heard  a  child  in  Jamaica  say  to  his  mother: 
"  Mamma,  a  wha'  fer  me  ner  play  wid  de  oder 
rest  ob  de  childun  dey?"  (Mamma,  why  can't 
I  play  with  the  other  children  there),  pointing  to 
his  little  cousins  from  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  withdrawn.  His  mother  replied,  "  Be- 
cause, dear,  you  must  not  learn  to  speak  their 
dreadful  Creole  "  ;  and  she  shuddered  as  she  ex- 
plained to  me  the  horror  she  had  of  hearing  her 
children  speak  like  their  nurses.  "  They  never 
can  drop  it,"  she  assured  me,  "if  they  once 
learn  it."  And  I  believe  she  was  right,  for 
there  is  a  peculiar  intonation  and  twang  in  the 
voice  of  a  Jamaican,  however  long  he  may  study 
abroad. 

These  examples  go  far  to  prove  that  habits 
acquired  in  childhood  are  difficult  to  eradicate, 
and  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the 
nurse  than  the  mother.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  very 
essential  that  mothers  who  think  of  their  chil- 
dren's future,  as  well  as  of  their  present  comfort, 
should  be  most  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  nurses  ? 

Could  not  a  mother  make  the  position  of  a 
nurse  less  menial  ?  Could  she  not  employ  her 
nurse  as  she  would  a  companion  for  herself  ? 
There  are  many  women,  widows  and  daughters 
of  educated  men  who  have  failed  to  make  money 
or  have  lost  it.  These  women  cannot  take 
'situations  as  servants  ;  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  associate  with  other  servant?,  are  above 
the  shop  and  its  associates  also  ;  are  ladies  of  re- 
finement and  culture  who  have  no  homes,  or 
have  unhappy  ones.  Lacking  the  accomplish- 
ments which  would  be  necessary  for  them  as 
teachers,  they  yet  wish  to  support  themselves 
without  doing  anything  which  would  lower  them 
socially. 

A  child's  companion,  a  lady  who  will  be  al- 


ways with  the  children,  who  will  attend  them 
in  their  walks,  dress  and  undress  them,  sit  with 
them  in  the  nursery  and  talk  to  them  as  only  a 
lady  can  talk  to  children  ;  recognized  as  the 
social  equal  of  her  employer,  and  treated  not  as  a 
hireling  but  with  the  respect  clue  one  lady  from 
another,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  her  employer, 
her  children,  and  herself. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  women 
in  this  country  who  would  be  glad  to  take 
such  positions  for  the  comforts  of  good  homes, 
content  with  low  salaries.  Such  positions, 
offered  in  the  right  way,  by  advertisement  or 
through  friends,  would,  I  believe,  find  many 
trustworthy  applicants,  and  the  mother's  cares 
and  anxieties  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  little 
ones  might  thus  be  marvellously  lessened. 

L.  P.  Anton. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  BABY  KNOWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

How  often  has  an  injudicious  nurse,  the  ado- 
ration of  grandma,  grandpa,  and  the  aunties 
taught  the  baby  to  prefer  to  lie  in  the  lap  or  the 
arms  of  some  person  rather  than  on  its  own  sweet 
mattress?  This  mattress  (let  me  remark  paren- 
thetically) is,  I  hope,  not  of  feathers  but  of  pino- 
palmine,  pine  needles,  or  curled  hair.  There 
should  be  two  of  these  pillow-mattresses,  and, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  change  them  each  morning, 
putting  the  one  last  used  in  the  open  air  if  the 
sun  shines.  Do  not  think  it  better  to  "air" 
in  the  rain  than  not  at  all. 

Do  not  allow  the  baby  to  rest  in  the  nurse's 
lap  except  when  she  is  performing  some  needed 
duty  for  it.  The  baby  must  be  held  when 
bathed,  dressed,  or  nursed  at  the  breast,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  better  both  for  present  and 
future  to  lay  it  gently  down,  awake  or  asleep. 
Begin  the  first  day  of  its  life  to  do  this,  and  it 
likes  it  ;  it  knows  no  other  way,  and  accepts  it 
pleasantly  as  the  "  way  of  the  world  "  it  has  just 
been  introduced  to.  Suppose  in  a  few  minutes 
it  frets  ?  Very  likely  it  will  ;  its  tender  form 
soon  tires  of  one  position,  and  it  is  just  as  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  being  turned  on  its  back  or 
other  side  as  it  will  be  to  be  taken  in  your  lap. 
This  attention  to  babes  must  not  be  omitted  ; 
frequent  change  of  position  is  necessary  to  rest 
them.  Careful  attention  is  required  that  they 
may  not  fall  into  such  habits  of  posture  as  shall 
result  in  a  one-sided  face,  knock-knees,  or  bow- 
legs. 

A  baby's  habit  is  as  hard  or  harder  to  break 
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than  a  grown  person's,  for  an  older  person  can 
use  reason  and  may  desire  to  conquer  the  habit. 
A  certain  mother  hired  a  woman  to  act  both 
as  nurse  and  housekeeper  ;  the  housework  was 
light,  giving  hours  each  day  for  the  woman  to 
tend  the  baby.  The  woman  was  much  given, 
after  the  manner  of  some  when  at  work,  to  wear- 
ing her  sleeves  rolled  above  the  elbow,  and  it  is 
an  actual  fact  that  that  baby  learned  during  her 
stay  to  love  so  well  to  rest  its  face  on  the  round, 
plump  arm  of  the  brawny  nurse  that  it  sobbed 
violently  and  absolutely  refused  to  be  soothed  to 
rest  until  a  bared  arm  was  offered  as  a  pillow  ! 
It  was  easier  for  a  feeble  mother  to  yield  than  to 
attempt  to  "break  the  baby  of  it."  Having 
learned  to  love  it,  the  child  would  cry  itself  ill 
before  it  would  give  up  the  struggle  to  secure  its 
preferred  pillow. 

A  nervous  mother  with  a  sickly  infant*used  to 
say,  when  it  fretted,  "  Try  carrying  it  about  the 
room.''  The  person  in  charge  would  refuse, 
and  it  was  as  easily  and  as  soon  soothed  in  some 
other  manner.  At  two  months  of  age  the  mo- 
ther assumed  partial  charge,  and  weakly  felt  that 
she  could  not  allow  the  babe  to  fret  an  instant  ; 
and,  following  one  effort  rapidly  with  another, 
would  nervously  begin  to  walk  with  the  babe  in 
her  arms  and  hold  it  up  to  the  window  and  toss 
it  about.  This  "  ride  "  pleased  the  baby,  and 
within  a  week  nothing  else  would  satisfy  a  sin- 
gle waking  moment,  and  the  half  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  pressed  into  its  service 
in  turn.  Until  its  death  that  baby  never  sub- 
mitted to  pass  one  waking  moment  out  of  some 
one's  arms,  and  that  person  must  walk,  walk, 
walk.  It  grew  so  weak  that  it  recognized  no 
one,  yet  so  strong  was  the  habit  that  it  knew 
when  the  pillow,  on  which  its  wasted  form  was 
borne,  was  transferred  to  bed  or  cradle,  and  its 
increased  moanings  won  its  way  ;  and  night  and 
day,  for  the  last  days,  was  that  baby  patiently 
borne.  Limbs  might  become  exhausted  in  the 
tiresome  patrol  and  a  new  pair  of  arms  and  feet 
have  to  begin  the  endless  round,  but  none  could 
refuse  the  child  then,  not  one  ;  but  all  blamed 
the  weak,  fond  mother,  who  "  began  it."  Who 
can  pretend  that  baby  would  not  have  been  just 
as  comfortable  in  its  crib- cradle,  with  its  soft  pil- 
lows and  soothing  motion?  6It  was  simply  a 
"  bad  habit." 

Neither  need  the  cradle  be  incessantly  rocked ; 
surely,  as  you  begin  so  you  must  continue.  Look 
about  you  ;  the  woman  with  servants,  nursery 
girl,  and  seamstress  has  a  cross  baby  needing 
constant  attention.  The  farm-house  baby  crows 
all  day  as  its  mother  whisks  by  its  cradle  about 


the  many  duties  that  beset  her.  A  mother  of 
ten  children,  notably  good  babies,  told  me,  as 
she  fondled  a  more  troublesome  grandchild  :  "I 
never  held  one  of  my  own  an  instant  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  them  to  nurse 
or  change  a  soiled  garment.  I  put  them  on  the 
bed,  cradle,  or  standing-stool  and  gave  them  a 
plaything  or  two,  a  smooth  clothes-pin,  and  they 
took  care  of  themselves." 

She  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  if  warm  and 
dry  they  were  just  as  well  off.  A  baby,  if  well, 
need  not  take  one's  whole  time,  as  all  learn  when 
a  half-dozen  larger  ones  must  share  mamma's 
attention.  Kesiah  Shelton. 

Rhode  Island. 


DEVELOPING  IMAGINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  once  read  of  a  young  lady  who,  when  con- 
versation lagged  at  an  evening  entertainment, 
remarked:  "  What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible 
is  !  "  Perhaps,  as  in  her  case,  the  suggestions  I 
have  to  offer  may  prove  to  be  truisms  which  the 
world  has  known  by  heart  for  generations. 

I  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  a  large  nursery  ex- 
perience, having  but  two  little  fellows  to  expe- 
riment upon  ;  still,  in  caring  for  them  I  have 
learned  "things  not  dreamed  of  in  my  (old 
maid)  philosophy."  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  mother  who  can  rightly  develop  the  ima- 
ginative faculty  with  which  all  children  are,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  endowed,  has  a  most 
powerful  assistant  to  call  to  her  aid  upon 
many  occasions ;  there  are  so  many  ways  in 
which  this  power  may  be  made  to  serve  as  oil 
upon  the  domestic  friction,  delighting  the  hearts 
of  the  children  and  preventing  discipline  or 
tears  not  otherwise  to  be  avoided. 

To  illustrate  :  There  is  an  imaginary  character 
in  this  house,  named  John,  who  is  held  respon- 
sible for  everything  objectionable.  It  is  John 
who  whines,  who  meddles,  who  will  not  pick  up 
his  playthings  at  night.  When  he  is  visibly 
present  a  diligent  <earch  is  at  once  begun  for  the 
missing  genuine  four-year-old,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  hiding  under  the  table,  in  the  water- 
pitcher,  down  the  register,  or  in  the  next  room. 
If  all  works  well,  before  our  backs  have  been 
turned  many  minutes  there  is  a  rush  and  a  gig- 
gle, and  we  are  informed  that  the  son  and  heir 
has  returned,  at  which  we  express  great  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  and  hasten  to  relate  with  great 
earnestness  how  much  we  have  suffered  at  John's 
hands. 

Another  delightful  remedy,  particularly  for 
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fretfulness,  is  to  gaze  with  great  earnestness  at 
the  wrinkled,  scowling  face,  and  talk  with  great 
seriousness  about  the  whines  to  be  seen  coming 
out  of  the  mouth.  Almost  any  child  will  pause 
to  listen  to  some  such  remark  as  :  "Take  care  ! 
there's  that  pink  whine  again.  Look  out  !  he'll 
get  out.  And  there's  that  black  one  with  his 
umbrella  up  to  keep  off  the  tears  ;  don't  let  him 
out!"  Or,  "Open  your  mouth  wide  and  let 
me  see  what  that  yellow  whine  has  in  the  basket 
that  hangs  on  his  arm."  And  then  the  mother, 
perhaps,  picks  the  whines  off  and  carries  them 
in  closed  hand  to  the  open  window,  or  the  child, 
with  great  glee,  accedes  to  the  proposition  to 
lean  over  and  let  all  the  snarls  jump  into  the 
coal-hod. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  children  are  much 
more  matter-of-fact  than  others,  and  such  will, 
of  course,  need  more  helps  and  suggestions  to 
get  them  started  in  this  direction  ;  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  almost  any  child  will  take 
kindly  to  this  sort  of  thing  if  the  mother  shows 
any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Much  depends  upon 
this.  It  will  require,  to  be  sure,  some  exertion 
upon  her  part,  but  no  more  than  must  be  put 
forth  to  accomplish  any  desirable  purpose  ;  and 
in  the  end  she  as  well  as  the  child  will  be  the 
gainer,  seeing  disagreeable  things  made  pleasant 
and  hard  ones  easy. 

I  suppose  the  average  child,  if  perfectly 
healthy  and  unused'to  a  pampered  appetite,  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  need  to  be  urged  to  eat  plain 
bread  and  butter  ;  but  should  it  for  any  reason 
be  desirable  to  make  this  wholesome  but  un- 
wished-for  article  attractive,  try  cutting  it  up 
into  long,  narrow  strips,  and  form  them  into  a 
log-house,  with  a  roof  to  cover  it  and  a  block 
for  a  door-step,  and  see  if  it  doesn't  disappear 
much  more  rapidly  than  if  you  had  given  the  slice 
whole  with  the  customary  remark  :  "  There, 
you  can  eat  that  if  you  are  hungry  !  If  you 
don't  want  that  you  don't  need  anything." 


Perhaps  you  are  returning  with  your  boy  from 
a  walk  which  has  proved,  unexpectedly,  too  long 
or  cold  ;  now  ward  off  the  cry  of  exhaustion,  and 
keep  up  his  flagging  spirits  when  he  is  hardly 
able  to  drag  his  little  feet  along,  by  telling  him 
what  the  curtains  are  calling  to  each  other  as 
they  watch  at  the  windows  for  his  coming  ;  or 
repeat  an  imaginary  conversation  between  the 
telegraph  wires  which  he  hears  humming  in  the 
cold  air. 

And  why  not  help  the  little  ones  in  their  tasks 
also  ?  A  Sunday-school  teacher  once  gave  the 
infant  class  the  names  of  the  Apostles  to  learn. 
One  mother,  seeing  that  it  was  as  difficult  for  her 
boy  to  remember  them  as  it  would  be  to  herself 
to  learn  "a  list  of  Greek  words  of  which  she  knew 
no  meaning,  came  to  his  assistance.  Standing 
up  twelve  blocks,  two  and  two,  she  said  :  "  Here 
they  are,  out  taking  a  walk  ;  the  first  two  are 
Peter  and  Andrew,"  etc.,  and  so  on  through  the 
twelve,  telling  something  about  each  to  make 
them  seem  like  real  persons. 

In  their  plays,  also,  observation  teaches  that 
children  enjoy  them  most  when  the  imagination 
is  called  most  into  play.  A  boy  has  a  long  and 
complete  train  of  cars,  but  he  gets  the  most 
solid  and  lasting  satisfaction  out  of  the  trains  he 
himself  constructs  from  blocks,  with  a  spool  for 
a  smoke-stack  and  a  ninepin  for  an  engineer. 
As  a  child  I  remember  playing  for  days  with  a 
pile  of  "Rules  and  Regulations"  which  had 
been  printed  for  the  institution  with  which  my 
father  was  connected.  I  can't  understand  now 
how  I  got  so  much  out  of  them,  but  the  amuse- 
ment they  afforded  me  will  never  be  forgotten. 

To  those  mothers  who  think  that  children 
should  do  right  for  right's  sake,  and  that  no 
stimulus  but  the  rod  is  needed  or  required,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  ;  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  these  sug- 
gestions ;  they  are  not  intended  for  them. 

Boston.  D. 
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NURSERY  HUMOR. 


[For  Babyhood.] 

THE  NEW  PAPA. 

He  stepped  in  so  lightly- 
One  morning,  quite  late, 
With  his  eyes  beaming  brightly 
And  smiling  each  feature, 
We  stood  and  surveyed  him, 
The  change  was  so  great, 
And  wondered  what  made  him 
A  new  kind  of  creature. 

So,  nervously  hooking 
His  coat  on  the  wall, 
And  aimlessly  looking 

About  in  a  pother, 
He  told,  at  the  right  time, 

To  James  in  the  hall 
How  he  had,  in  the  night-time, 
Become  a  proud  father. 

We  watched  his  beginning, 

His  absent  like  air, 
And  twice  caught  him  grinning  ! 

His  preoccupation 
Oft  led  him  to  taking 

Vague  errands  nowhere, 
When  he  stood — as  if  making 
Some  deep  calculation  ! 

Of  course,  we  kept  joking 

Our  workmate  all  day, 
Sly  fun  at  him  poking 

About  endless  squawkings  ; 
His  free  life  enjoyment 

Cut  down  to  home  play, 
And  the  awkward  employment 

Of  weird  midnight  walkings. 

At  night,  when  the  whistle 

Blew  out  a  glad  sound, 
As  light  as  a  thistle 

Balloon  on  its  travels, 
Our  hero  departed 

For  home  with  a  bound, 
Quite  gay  and  light  hearted 
In  spite  of  our  revels. 

As  old  as  the  ages, 
This  epoch  divine 
•    Seems,  on  life's  common  pages, 
A  strange,  a  new  story  ; 
For  then  through  the  portals 

Of  God  the  white  shine 
Of  starry  immortals 

Falls  on  us  in  glory. 

A  spirit  uncommon 

Sweeps  down  from  the  skies 
And  touches  our  human, 

Prosaic,  low  stature  ; 
Transfigures  our  face  in 
Its  care  worn  disguise, 
And  shows  our  high  place  in 

The  kingdom  of  Nature. 

— Jasper  Barxett  Cowdin. 

A  learned  doctor  says  :  "  Keep  your  infants  j 
warm."    Yes,  warm  them  up,  even  if  you  have  to 

wear  out  ten  pairs  of  old  slippers. — Providence  \ 

Star.  ! 


Lottie  was  invited  with  her  mamma  to  a  dinner- 
party. A  gentleman  gravely  asked  her,  "  Are  you 
a  vegetarian  ? " 

"No,"  promptly  said  Lottie,  "I  am  a  Presby- 
terian." 

Proud  mother:  "Do  you  know,  dear,  I  believe 
our  baby  will  be  a  great  singer,  perhaps  a  tenor 
like  Brignoli  or  Campanini."  Tired  father  :  "He 
strikes  high  C  mighty  often,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean."  P.  M.:  "Yes,  the  tones  are  so  sweet  and 
shrill.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  have  his  voice  cul- 
tivated in  Europe."  T.  F. :  "  By  Jove  !  good  idea. 
Send  him  now." — Philadelphia  Call. 

A  Logical  Answer. — Little  Ethel  had  just  com- 
menced  to  study  her  catechism,  and  her  mother  was 
hearing  her  say  it. 

"Now,  Ethel,"  her  mother  commenced,  "what 
must  you  do  before  you  can  have  your  sins  for- 
given ?  " 

"  I  des,"  said  Ethel  very  thoughtfully — "  I  des  I 
must  go  out  and  commit  the  sin." — Dr.  Ciiyler. 

Avoiding  a  Sacred  Subject. — A  little  girl,  aged 
four,  was  sitting  with  a  doll  in  her  lap  and  a  basin  of 
water  by  her  side.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  dolly  ?"  said  her  mother.  "Christen  her,"  re- 
plied the  child.  "  Oh!  you  must  not  play  at  christen- 
ing," returned  the  mother  ;  "  it  is  a  sacred  subject." 
"Then  I'll  vaccinate  her,  mamma;  that  is  not  a 
sacred  subject,  is  it  V — Vox  Populi,  Lowell,  Mass. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  a  returned  manuscript  which. 
Harper  &  Brothers  were  obliged  to  ' 1  regret "  ac- 
cepting. By  the  return  of  mail  came  the  following 
reply  from  the  angry  contributor:  "You  are  a  mean, 
set  !  I  did  think  of  naming  my  baby  '  Harper,'  and 
should  have  done  so  if  my  story  had  been  accepted; 
but  now  no  baby  of  mine  will  ever  bear  the  name  of 
'Harper.'  You  are  all  a  mean  set!" — Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  be  an  Angel. — "Ma,  do  angels 
have  handkerchiefs  ?  "  asked  a  little  boy  of  his  mou- 
ther. 

"  No,  my  child,  they  do  not." 

"  They  must  have  a  good  time,  then." 

"  Certainly  they  do  ;  they  are  perfectly  happy."' 

"  I  wish  I  was  an  angel,  then." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  So  I  wouldn't  get  spanked  for  wiping  my  nose 
on  my  sleeve  when  I  lose  my  handkerchief." — New- 
man Independent. 

The  Instalment  Plan.— Little  Mamie  Snick- 
ers, the  only  child  of  Judge  Snickers,  of  Austin, 
wanted  somebody  to  play  with  her.    She  said  : 

"  Mamma,  I  want  a  little  brother.  The  little  girl 
next-door  has  got  a  nice  new  one.  Why  can't  I 
have  one  ?" 

Mrs.  Snickers  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  one,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money  right  now." 

"  But,  mamma,  you  didn't  have  to  pay  any  money 
when  you  got  the  piano  and  the  sewing  machine. 
You  pay  a  little  every  month  by  instalment.  Can't; 
you  get  a  baby  now,  and  pay  for  him  by  instal- 
ments ? " 

On  reflection  Mrs.  Snickers  decided  that  the  in- 
stalment plan  would  not  work. — Texas  Sif tings. 
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THE  relative  immunity  from  disease  which 
we  usually  observe  in  this  city  in  the 
autumn  is  continued  until  after  the  holidays 
if  the  weather  is  mild.  After  the  severity  of 
the  winter  is  fairly  upon  us  the  amount  of 
sickness  increases  strikingly.  This  is  true  of 
children  as  well  as  adults.  There  are  fewer 
days  when  the  former  can  be  safely  and  pro- 
fitably out-of-doors,  and  they  miss  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  air,  sunlight,  and  ex- 
ercise. Besides,  they  suffer  more  or  less 
from  the  distinctly  bad  air  of  their  indoor 
quarters.  Then  is  the  time  when  conta- 
gious diseases  prevail  in  their  greatest  vio- 
lence, and  the  pests  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
until  the  return  of  the  time  of  open  windows 
and  long  hours  of  sunlight. 


This  season  we  are  still  enjoying  the  au- 
tumn freedom  from  sickness,  although  the 
new  year  has  begun.  The  records  of  the 
Board  of  Health  show  no  prevailing  epi- 
demic. Alarmists  often  believe  an  epidemic 
to  exist  if  they  read  in  the  newspapers  that  a 
certain  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  in 
the  city  during  any  given  week.  They  al- 
together forget  the  size  of  the  city  and  its 
total  death-rate.  Again,  in  such  great  cities 
the  contagious  diseases  of  children  are  never 
quite  absent  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the 
present  moment  diphtheria  is  the  only  one 
showing  any  considerable  number  of  deaths 
weekly,  and  yet  the  figures  for  the  past 
month  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
last  year.  The  population  of  New  York  five 
years  ago  was  more  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  ;  it  is  now  considerably  larger,  pro- 


bably at  least  fourteen  hundred  thousand. 
Thirty  deaths  per  week  of  a  given  disease 
sounds  alarming,  but  it  is  about  the  same 
percentage  as  one  death  per  week  in  a  town 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  this  would 
hardly  be  thought  worthy  of  comment. 


If  it  be  true,  as  those  who  ought  to  know 
declare,  that  "Baby  Insurance"  is  becoming 
a  settled  and  a  profitable  business,  the  cir- 
cumstance is  an  expressive  commentary  on 
the  grievous  mortality  of  infants  among  the 
poor.  As  soon  as  a  baby  is  born  in  a  tene- 
ment-house the  agent  calls  and  offers  to 
insure  it  for  a  few  cents  a  week — the  sum 
varying  with  the  apparent  healthfulness  of 
the  child.  In  so  doing  the  company  agrees 
to  bear  the  funeral  expenses  should  the  in- 
fant die  within  a  year.  The  style  of  burial 
depends  on  the  amount  of  premium  paid. 
At  first  sight  the  transaction  is  repulsive 
enough,  but  examination  into  motive  and  par- 
ticulars shows  it  in  a  different  aspect.  Poor 
as  these  people  are,  they  have  honest  pride 
that  dreads  a  pauper  funeral  and  the  Potter's 
Field.  Since  more  than  half  the  children 
born  to  them  do  not  outlive  the  first  year,  it 
is  assuredly  prudent  to  provide  for  this  con- 
tingency, and  one  recognizes  the  throb  of 
the  parent's  heart  in  the  desire  that  the  dead 
baby  shall  have  honorable  interment. 


A  public-spirited  man  is  one  who  stops  to  loosen 
the  halter  of  a  horse  who  has  one  foot  caught  over 
the  strap,  or  helps  a  little  child  who,  with  quivering 
lips,  asks  directions  in  strange  places. — Exchange. 

To  go  a  step  further,  a  vigilant  philan- 
thropist is  one  who  descries  a  greater  suf- 
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ferer  than  he  whose  quivering  lips  can  form 
an  inquiry,  in  the  little  one  smitten  dumb  by 
the  discovery  that  he  is  lost.  The  proverbial 
reticence  of  children  when  the  deeps  of  their 
natures  are  stirred  has  partial  explanation  in  j 
the  truth  that  the  dominant  emotion  is  too 
big  for  the  vehicle  of  their  speech.  The  boy 
who  finds  himself  alone,  without  knowing  in 
what  direction  home  is,  or  friends  have  gone, 
endures,  with  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  ex- 
tremity of  despair  that  never  comes  to  the 
man.  When  a  child  lets  hope  go  the  loss  is 
utter  and,  to  his  apprehension,  irreparable. 
Fortunately  tears  usually  betray  the  situation 
to  compassionate  passers-by.  A  quick  eye 
requires  the  help  of  a  tender  heart  to  perceive 
that  the  pale  sullenness  of  the  waif  who  has 
backed  up  against  a  wall  or  lamp-post,  eyes 
vacant  and  chin  steady,  express  agony  the 
weeper  or  the  questioner  is  not  capable  of 
feeling,  because  it  is  blent  with  pride  that 
will  not  confess  defeat.  True  humanity  will 
not  leave  such  an  one  uncatechised. 


A  bit  of  Ruskin's  autobiography  may  be 
read  with  profit  to  the  hundreds  of  babies 
who,  after  the  holidays,  suffer  as  really  from 
a  plethora  of  delights  as  they  did  from  impa- 
tience and  longing  before  Christmas  : 

"  Being  always  summarily  whipped  if  I  cried,  did 
not  do  as  I  was  bid,  or  tumbled  on  the  stairs,  I  soon 
attained  serene  and  secure  methods  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, and  could  pass  my  days  contentedly  in  tracing 
the  squares  and  comparing  the  colors  of  my  carpet, 
examining  the  knots  in  the  wood  of  the  floors,  or 
counting  the  bricks  in  the  opposite  houses  ;  but  the 
carpet,  and  what  patterns  I  could  find  in  bed-covers, 
dresses,  or  wall-papers  to  be  examined,  were  my 
chief  resources." 

The  complacent  reminiscence  of  the  whip- 
ping "  summarily  "  inflicted  for  stumbling  on 
the  stairs  and  like  misfortunes  is  queerly  op- 
posed to  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice  with 
which  the  grown-up  American  looks  back  to 
the  one  or  two  thrashings  he  thinks  were  not 
deserved.  Mr.  Ruskin's  tone  is  English  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else.  The  birch,  ferule, 
and  taws  play  a  prominent  part  in  stories  of 
domestic  and  school  life  in  England.  They 
seem  to  have  wrought  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  in  one  boy  who  was  exercised 


thereby.  If  there  is  pathos  in  the  picture  of 
the  child  passing  his  days  in  serene  content, 
without  other  amusement  than  study  of  car- 
pet, counterpane,  and  wall-paper,  after  he 
was  cured  of  crying,  disobedience,  and  mis- 
steps, there  is  also  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  it.  The  baby  who  makes  his  own 
amusements  is  "  secure,"  if  not  always  "  se- 
rene," in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same.  Toys 
demanding  the  manipulation  of  his  elders  are 
worse  for  him  than  none ;  too  many  play- 
things make  him  more  unhappy  than  too  few. 
An  excellent  device,  popular  with  mothers,, 
is  to  put  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  holiday- 
gifts  until  the  owner  has  forgotten  them,, 
thus  giving  him  the  joy,  later  in  the  season, 
of  what  is  commended  to  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" as  an  "unbirthday  present." 


From  the  scores  of  cuttings  commemora- 
tive of  infantile  disaster  that,  by  some  occult 
law  of  gravitation  tend  to  the  editorial  table, 
as  iron-filings  to  the  magnet,  two  bearing  a 
recent  date  challenge  sadly  serious  reflection  : 

A  two-year-old  baby  is  scalded  to  death 
in  a  boiler  left  unguarded  on  the  laundry- 
floor,  the  child,  also  unguarded,  playing  about 
the  room. 

A  four-year-old  girl  eats  sugar-coated  opi- 
um-pills, and  lies  at  death's  door  up  to  date. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  both  casualties  might 
have  been  avoided  without  the  loss  of  a 
minute's  time.  If  instruments  of  death  are 
set  in  the  baby's  path,  the  chances  are  aw- 
fully in  favor  of  fatal  injury  to'  the  little  busy- 
body. He  earns  all  he  knows  by  actual  ex- 
periment, and  hot  water,  fire,  matches,  vials 
and  boxes— especially  of  putative  sugar- 
plums—rank high  as  seductive  temptations. 
It  may  be  enough  for  his  seniors  that  the 
druggist's  stamp  of  cross-bones  and  skull 
warns  off  meddlers  who  interpret  the  symbol. 
For  the  sake  of  the  youngest  and  most  en- 
terprising member  of  the  flock,  all  medicines 
that  contain  poisonous  ingredients  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  harmless  and  under 
lock-and-key.  Furthermore,  the  key  ought 
to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  mother  or  father, 
never  left  within  reach  of  little  fingers  nor 
committed  for  an  instant  to  a  servant's  hand. 
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Hydrophobia,  although  one  of  the  rarest 
of  diseases,  always  possesses  a  wonderful 
popular  fascination.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  great  fatality  of  the  disease,  if  fully  de- 
veloped, and  to  the  dramatic  accounts  of  its 
course  that  appear  in  the  newspapers.  The 
activity  of  reporters  aids  in  keeping  up  the 
alarm,  their  "enterprise  "  going  so  far  as  to 
accredit  to  one  suburban  town  a  dozen  or 
two  cases  of  rabies,  while  the  residents 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  send- 
ing of  four  children,  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid,  from  Newark 
to  Paris  to  be  treated  by  Pasteur  has  re- 
cently greatly  revived  the  interest  in  hydro- 
phobia. 


Although  in  Germany  and  England  Pas- 
teur's theories  as  to  the  prevention  of  hy- 
drophobia by  inoculation  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  serious  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  by  French  scientists,  the  possibility 
that  he  may  be  right  is  sufficient  to  excite 
the  most  vivid  and  general  interest.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  savant's  experiments, 
a  rabbit  inoculated  with  attenuated  hydro- 
phobia virus  will  escape  evil  effects  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  while  a  rabbit  not  so  in- 
oculated will  die  in  agony  from  a  similar  bite. 
So  far  as  rabbits  go,  the  experiments  seem 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the 
treatment.  Those  who  doubt  its  efficacy 
as  applied  to  man  base  their  scepticism 
upon  the  absence  of  reliable  data  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  hydrophobia,  and  upon 
the  fact  that,  at  best,  the  value  of  the 
alleged  discovery  can  only  be  determin- 
ed after  very  many  experiments  and  after 
the  lapse  of  at  least  a  few  years.  That  the 
scores  of  persons  already  treated  by  Pas- 
teur have  thus  far  escaped  hydrophobia  is 
not  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  only  one  person 
out  of  every  five  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to 
be  mad  is  attacked  by  hydrophobia,  and  also 
because  the  disease  is  sometimes  latent  for 
years.  Every  new  case  treated  with  ap- 
parent success  by  Pasteur  will,  however,  go 
far  towards  establishing  the  value  of  inocula- 


tion. His  own  confidence  in  the  value  of  his 
discovery  seems  natural  enough  in  view  of 
his  great  achievements  in  similar  fields  ;  it 
certainly  has  never  been  put  to  better  test 
than  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  Newark 
children,  four  of  whom  will  be  treated  by 
him,  while  the  two  others  that  were  bitten 
remained  at  home.  If  it  could  be  proven 
that  a  real  cure  for  hydrophobia  had  been 
discovered  Pasteur  would  deserve  the  thanks 
of  mankind,  and  not  the  least  fervent  would 
be  those  of  mothers  naturally  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  little  ones,  prone  to  run  into 
danger. 


The  Sanitarian  has  a  good  story  of  an 
apartment-house  built  in  a  Boston  suburb, 
and  equipped  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences for  promoting  bodily  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind.  The  benevolent  proprietor 
did  not  post  the  premises  against  backbiters, 
beggars,  or  bores.  Book-agents,  tax-collec- 
tors, and  pedlars  came  and  went  with  an  ease 
and  frequency  only  possible  to  an  exalted 
stage  of  civilization.  There  was  no  compe- 
titive examination  of  visiting-lists,  no  inspec- 
tion of  bank-accounts  or  of  church-certifi- 
cates. But  one  convenience,  the  most  mo- 
dern and  the  most  ancient  known  to  man- 
kind, one  visitor  whose  welcome  dates  back 
to  the  sunrise  of  Time — the  importunate  col- 
lector of  revenues  that  are  yielded  with  glad 
acclaim — was  banned. 

"NO    FAMILIES    WITH    CHILDREN  NEED 
APPLY." 

Thus  ran  the  Malthusian  decree.  One  by 
one  the  commodious  flats  were  let,  until 
ten  childless  couples  set  up  household 
gods  (adult)  beneath  the  common  roof-tree. 
And  the  sequel  ?  Seven  babies,  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  months,  appeared  within  the 
stately  edifice  dedicated  to  childless  comfort. 
Landlord's  law  could  and  would  have  bolted 
them  out  had  they  attempted  entrance  by 
the  door  or  over  the  garden  wall.  No  land- 
I  lord  and  no  law  could  rout  them  from  the 
fastness  now. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS 

BY  MARION 

"IT  RUNS  IN  THE  FAMILY." 

THERE  is  a  story  in  an  old  book  of  Ori- 
ental travel  of  two  Turks  who  sat 
smoking  in  the  doorway  of  their  house  while 
an  earthquake  was  shaking  the  city  to  ruins. 
Hurrying  parties  of  fugitives  called  to  them 
that  the  walls  were  tottering.  "  Allah  wills 
it !  "  uttered  the  Moslems  reverently,  scarcely 
taking  the  pipe-stems  from  their  lips.  The 
falling  building  crushed  them  where  they 
sat. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  word  Heredity  was  sel- 
dom heard  in  every-day  talk,  and  the  aw- 
ful import  of  the  thing  it  represents,  as  we 
face  it  now,  was  imperfectly  comprehended. 
When  disease  of  body  or  mind  pursued  suc- 
cessive generations,  wiseacres  and  gossips 
said,  "  It  runs  in  the  family,"  and  bowed  to 
the  inevitable  with  pious,  or  impious,  despair. 
The  stolid  fatalism  of  the  doomed  Turks 
had  a  parallel  in  Christian  homes.  Where 
was  the  use  of  warring  against  Provi- 
dence ? 

We  recognize  heredity  as  something  more 
than  a  name — as  a  power.  It  is  a  key  to 
riddles  that  might  without  it  shake  our  faith 
in  the  All-Father's  love  and  wisdom.  But 
in  acknowledging  the  principle  we  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  undoing,  each  in  his  mea- 
sure, the  evil  wrought  by  the  misdoings  of 
our  predecessors. 

The  mother  is,  in  effect,  her  child's  physi- 
cian more  truly  than  is  the  paid  practitioner. 
That  she  is  also  nurse,  playfellow,  and  teach- 
er fits  her  the  better  for  the  office.  She,  and 
often  she  alone,  knows  the  weak  spot  in  his 
constitution,  the  point  left  unprotected  by 
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Nature.  If  she  be  a  sensible  woman  she 
asks  sadly  :  "  Whose  was  the  fault,  since 
chance  has  no  place  in  God's  world  ?  "  Many 
a  loving  heart  has  broken  under  the  belief, 
"  Mine  was  the  disturbing  influence  that  in- 
troduced confusion  where  divine  order  should 
have  borne  rule." 

For,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, our  children  are  not  born  with 
equal  rights  to  health  and  happiness.  I  do 
not  speak  now  of  those  whose  deformity  or 
imbecility  is  patent,  such  as  are  esteemed 
smitten  of  Heaven  from  the  birth-hour.  Far 
exceeding  the  number  of  these  is  the  great 
army  who  are  plagued  by  inherited  propen- 
sities which  may  never  be  more  than  men- 
aces, yet  may  develop  into  maladies.  The 
mother's  sore  throat,  the  father's  dyspepsia, 
the  grandfather's  "  liver  complaint,"  the 
great-grandfather's  rheumatism,  are  accept- 
ed as  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  took 
his  gout — "yielding  up  his  family  legs  to 
the  family  disorder,  as  if  he  held  his  name 
and  fortune  on  that  feudal  tenure." 

The  Dedlock  gout  was  much  in  my  mind 
during  a  certain  summer  of  wanderings  when 
my  opposite  neighbors  at  the  pension  table 
were  an  American  family,  kindly  and  talk- 
ative. The  hale-looking  father  suffered  at 
times  with  bilious  headaches  ;  the  mother's 
specialty  was  neuralgia. 

"  Our  children  inherit  both  ! "  the  wife 
proclaimed  in  dismal  exultation.  "Dear 
little  Frank,  although  but  six,  has  intolerable 
attacks  of  nervous  headache  ;  and  even  Baby 
Florence,  who  is  just  four,  almost  dies  in 
paroxysms  precisely  resembling  her  father's. 
As  for  the  older  children,  each  takes  her  turn 
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every  few  weeks.  It  is  mysterious,  the  way 
such  things  run  in  families  !  Our  legacy 
has  come  down  to  us  through  several  gene- 
rations, and  we  try  to  bear  it  with  Christian 
fortitude." 

To  generate  sufficient  supplies  of  fortitude 
the  afflicted  children  drank  coffee  and  ate 
crabs,  devoured  pastry,  pickles,  pates,  fried 
fish  and  fritters,  vanilla  creams  and  vol-au- 
vents,  macaroni  and  mayonnaise,  marma- 
lade-puffs and  mullagatawny,  with  impartial 
zest  horrible  to  behold.  The  m  other  boasted 
that  they  had  always  despised  "  baby- food," 
and  that  nothing  seemed  to  hurt  them.  In 
further  demonstration  of  health  they  sat  up 
until  what  old-fashioned  folk  call  "  all  hours," 
and  doted  on  dancing  and  late  suppers.  They 
were  sallow  and  hysterical — hints  which 
went  for  nothing  in  view  of  the  abnormal 
appetites  and  nervous  energy  that  testified  to 
"  fine  constitutions."  "  American  children 
were  not  apt  to  be  red-faced  and  lumpish 
like  English  and  Germans." 

Nearer  home  live  an  American  husband 
and  wife  whose  only  daughter,  as  often  hap- 
pens, inherits  the  father's  physique,  while 
the  boys  are  like  their  mother  in  coloring, 
features,  and  robustness.  The  little  girl  was 
at  five  tall  for  her  age,  slight,  pale,  and  pret- 
ty, with  the  pensive  winsomeness  that  deep- 
ens parental  love  into  nameless  and  wordless 
yearning.  The  mother  is  a  woman  of  inde- 
pendent thought.  Her  husband  is  a  prey  to 
excruciating  headaches  attended  by  nausea 
and  delirium.  They  are  a  heritage  from  his 
parents.  Not  one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters 
has  escaped  the  curse.  They  submit  to  it  with 
resignation  which  would  brighten  a  martyr's 
crown,  thankful,  they  say,  that  the  malady  is 
nothing  more  serious.  When  they  state  that 
the  plague  is  "  constitutional,"  and  therefore 
proof  against  remedial  measures,  the  topic 
is  dismissed.  Baby  Marjorie's  father,  most 
happily  for  all  concerned,  married  a  girl  who 
never  had  a  headache  in  her  life.  He  gave 
the  fact  no  thought  in  seeking  and  wooing 
her.  She  bestowed  as  little  upon  his  consti- 
tutional infirmity.  That  young  people  who 
love  one  another  do  not  take  such  matters 
into  consideration  in  contemplating  marriage 


is  an  American  axiom  it  argues  indelicacy 
to  dispute.  Neither  of  the  wedded  pair  ap- 
preciated what  had  been  dared  and  what 
escaped  until  the  four-year-old  girl  sickened 
suddenly  one  day,  and,  after  twelve  hours  of 
suffering,  fell  asleep  and  awoke  languid,  but 
free  from  pain. 

"  Ah  !  the  family  headache  !  "  smiled  the 
physician. 

"  The  family  headache  !  "  responded  the 
parents,  casting  dismayed  looks  at  the  wan 
face  on  the  crib-pillow. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  inheritance,  doctor  !  "  add- 
ed the  mother. 

Then  and  there  she  resolved  to  lift  it  from 
her  child.  Being  clear  of  sight  and  sanguine 
of  temperament,  she  had  learned  that  few 
earthly  ills  are  irremediable,  and  calculated 
the  chances  that  the  physical  forces  the  baby 
had  drawn  from  herself  would  serve  as  a 
friend  in  the  citadel.  Her  design  was  at  once 
matured.  After  close  observation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  diet,  exercise,  and  imprudent  expo- 
sure on  the  little  one,  she  found  that  it  was 
practicable  to  widen  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks,  which  for  a  while  were  frequent 
and  distressing.  Working  on  this  vantage- 
ground,  she  was  so  far  successful  with  her 
preventive  policy  that  by  the  time  Marjorie 
reached  her  eighth  birthday  a  headache  was 
an  infrequent  event.  Certain  irregularities — 
loss  of  sleep,  wet  feet,  confinement  to  the 
house,  indulgence  in  sweets,  pastry,  and  nuts 
— were  almost  sure  to  bring  them  on.  The 
child  was  sent  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  every 
night,  and  not  allowed  to  attend  after-dark 
parties.  Properly  shod,  she  spent  much 
time  in  the  open  air,  never  studied  by  artifi- 
cial light,  ate  simple,  wholesome  food,  supped 
on  bread  and  milk,  and  was  trained  into  do- 
cility and  self-control. 

A  tedious  and  troublesome  task  ?  That 
depends  on  the  sense  and  temper  of  the  mo- 
ther. Marjorie's  considers  the  prize  worth 
all  it  cost.  At  ten  her  girl  is  healthy,  happy, 
a  joy  in  her  home  instead  of  a  source  of 
ceaseless  solicitude. 

"  The  physicians  assure  us  that  if  we  can 
tide  her  over  the  next  four  years  she  will  be 
safe,"  says  her  guardian  hopefully.  "  She  has 
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had  but  one  headache  in  twelve  months,  and 
that  was  not  severe." 

The  experiment  is  the  more  interesting 
when  contrasted  with  the  too  prevalent 
indifferentism  of  parents  as  to  what  habits 
and  food  best  suit  their  children's  health. 
There  are  stubborn  idiosyncrasies  of  diges- 
tion— tricks  of  the  stomach — that  ought  not 
to  be  overcome.  When  candy  makes  a  child 
sick  again  and  again,  candy  is  rank  poison 
to  that  particular  constitution.  When  a  girl 
pouts  because  the  mince-pie  that  cost  her  a 
headache  last  week  is  denied  her,  it  is  no 
sign  that  she  ought  to  have  it.  The  boy  who 
is  cross  all  day  because  he  was  up  late  last 
night  must  be  sent  to  bed  early  in  future. 
Maternal  duty  and  maternal  love  are  at  one 
here.  Whatever  is  likely  to  work  harm  to 
the  baby  should  be  withheld  from  him,  how- 
ever sore  may  be  his  moan  at  the  depriva- 
tion. The  rule  is  as  plain  as  that  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  two  makes  four.  Exceptions 


are  so  nearly  impossible  that  no  sane  person 
should  violate  the  broad  principle.  Not  one 
child  in  ten  thousand  likes  to  go  to  bed  early. 
Perhaps  one  out  of  a  thousand  mothers  has 
the  moral  courage  to  insist  that  her  offspring 
shall  do  in  this  respect  what  she  knows  is 
good  for  them  rather  than  what  they  want  to 
do.  So  many  and  so  various  are  the  phases 
of  resistance  to  her  will  and  sense  of  right 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  stout  heart  is  fain  to 
stay  itself  on  the  truth  that,  while  she  must 
sow  the  seed,  the  harvesting  will  fall  upon 
her  darlings.  We  have  to  get  our  heads 
well  above  the  dust  and  fogs  of  prejudice  to 
survey  both  end  and  beginning  of  our  life- 
work.  Let  those  who  for  the  great  love  they 
bear  their  children  are  willing  to  believe  and 
to  do,  set  themselves  to  the  candid  considera- 
tion of  a  homely  problem  : 

I.  This  or  that  disease  or  propensity  runs 
in  the  family. 

II.  Then  get  it  out  / 


THE  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS. 


BY  J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Belli 

NO  food  is  so  suitable  for  the  infant  until 
the  time  when  weaning  should  occur 
as  that  which  Nature  provides.  Human 
milk  contains  all  those  nutritive  properties 
which  the  infantile  system  requires,  and  its 
digestion  and  assimilation  are  accomplished 
without  disorder  or  overtaxing  of  the  diges- 
tive function.  Other  food  may  be  employed 
in  addition  when  the  breast-milk  is  insuffi- 
cient, but  it  should  be  used  as  an  adjuvant 
and  not  as  the  chief  nutriment.  When  so 
many  artificial  foods  for  babies  are  in  the 
market,  and  their  sale  promoted  by  the  high- 
est recommendations,  parents  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  none  of  them  is  a  proper  substi- 
tute for  breast-milk.  Attempts  to  bring  up 
the  baby  upon  any  one  of  them,  whether 
upon  animal  milk — which  is  the  best  of  all — 
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or  upon  a  farinaceous  food  mixed  with  animal 
milk,  prove  in  most  instances  unsatisfactory. 
This  fact  is  fully  recognized  in  the  institu- 
tions for  infants  in  this  city. 

;    EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the 
Infant  Asylum,  and  in  that  large  and'  most 
beneficent  institution,  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  which  cares  for  nearly  two 
thousand  foundlings  each  year,  every  effort 
is  made  to  provide  wet-nursing  in  place  of 
artificial  feeding.  In  one  of  these  institu- 
tions a  ward  is  set  aside  for  such  infants 
as  are  from  necessity  deprived  of  breast 
milk,  and  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ward 
of  the  dying  babies.  Of  the  many  substi- 
tutes for  breast-milk  which  have  been  em- 
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ployed  for  these  babies,  including  the  best 
of  those  in  the  shops,  no  one  has  been  found 
by  the  use  of  which  they  were  saved  from 
the  inevitable  doom  of  deficient  nutrition — 
gradual  emaciation,  and  gastro-intestinal  ca- 
tarrh, ending  in  marasmus  and  death. 

Abundant  clinical  facts  show  the  better 
results  for  infants  of  the  natural  alimenta- 
tion over  any  form  of  artificial  feeding. 
Before  the  Foundling  Asylum  was  estab- 
lished the  foundlings  of  New  York,  more 
than  a  thousand  annually,  were  placed  in  the 
almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island,  in  charge 
of  the  pauper  women.  These  women,  for 
the  most  part  filthy  in  thei*  habits,  occupied 
cots,  under  which  they  placed  their  scanty 
and  dirty  clothes  and  utensils  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  homes  in 
the  city.  To  each  of  these  women  one  or 
two  foundlings  were  assigned,  and  they  were 
expected  to  feed  them  with  the  milk  and  the 
coarse  bread  of  the  almshouse  made  into 
pap.  These  waifs,  thus  deprived  of  the  na- 
tural aliment  and  given  so  poor  a  substitute 
for  it  and  so  poorly  prepared,  all  died  within 
three  months.  Deprivation  of  breast-milk, 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  diet  of  poor  ma- 
terials and  poorly  prepared,  and  the  foul  air 
of  the  almshouse,  produced  the  inevitable 
effect  of  indigestion — emaciation,  gastro-in- 
testinal catarrh,  and  death.  Several  years 
since,  when  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  almshouse  as  one  of 
the  visiting  physicians  of  Charity  Hospital, 
one  infant  only  was  pointed  out  that  had 
escaped  the  general  doom. 

MEDICAL  OPINIONS  REGARDING  ARTIFI- 
CIAL FEEDING. 

The  fate  of  these  foundlings  afforded  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects upon  infants  of  artificial  feeding  when 
substituted  for  breast-milk.  Even  with  the 
poor  surroundings  the  use  of  breast-milk 
would  have  saved  a  portion  of  these  found- 
lings. In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
physicians  of  experience  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  providing  breast-milk  for  infants 
during  the  first  year.    In  1882,  at  Salzburg, 


Austria,  a  convention  of  physicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  German  Empire  was  held  to 
consider  the  subject  of  infant-feeding,  so  im- 
portant did  the  diet  seem  to  them  as  a  means 
of  diminishing  infantile  mortality.  In  this  as- 
semblage were  men  known  throughout  the 
world  as  authorities  in  paediatrics.  Biedert, 
Thomas,  Demme,  and  Henoch  were  there, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  without  a 
dissentient  voice  :  "  All  the  advances  made 
in  physiology  in  respect  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  children  only  go  to  prove  that  the 
mother's  milk  is  the  only  true  material  which 
is  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  child,  which  preserves  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, and,  under  favorable  circumstances  of 
growth,  unfolds  the  whole  organism  in  its 
completeness."  All  agreed  that  when  the 
breast-milk  fails  animal  milk  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute. Prof.  Henoch,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  who  was  prominent  in  the  conference, 
expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his  well-known 
treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  as  follows  : 
"  Cow's  milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  mo- 
ther's milk  during  the  entire  period  of  in- 
fancy. I  consider  the  administration  of  other 
substances  advisable  only  when  good  cow's 
milk  cannot  be  obtained,  or  when  it  gives 
rise  to  constant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.'' 

Therefore  no  fact  in  science  is  better  es- 
tablished than  that  the  diet  of  infants  in  the 
first  year  should  be  the  breast-milk  ;  and  if  it 
be  impossible,  from  the  health  of  the  mother 
and  family  circumstances,  to  procure  this, 
food  that  most  nearly  resembles  human  milk 
in  its  chemical  character — that  is,  animal 
milk — should  be  employed.  Yet  certain  rules 
should  be  observed  in  regard  to  nursing,  in 
order  that  the  mother  and  the  baby  may  do 
well. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  NURSING. 

Obviously  the  mother's  appetite,  digestion, 
and  health  should  be  good.  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  successful  lactation. 
Mothers  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their 
infants  are  usually  anxious  to  wet-nurse 
them,  even  when  their  own  health  is  poor 
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and  their  milk  is  deficient  in  nutritive  proper- 
ties ;  and  it  is  often  an  important  duty  to 
decide  whether  they  have  the  necessary  health 
and  strength  for  this  purpose.  Ordinarily 
during  an  acute  disease  of  the  mother,  if  it 
be  non-infectious,  attended  by  little  suffer- 
ing and  by  only  a  moderate  reduction  of 
strength,  she  may  continue  to  suckle  her  in- 
fant, but  probably  it  will  require  other  food 
in  addition.  But  if  the  mother  have  a  severe 
acute  disease,  painful  or  dangerous,  or  if  it 
be  infectious,  like  erysipelas,  the  infant  should 
be  taken  from  the  breast  during  its  continu- 
ance and  bottle-fed,  entrusted  to  a  wet-nurse, 
or  weaned. 

Mothers  having  chronic  diseases,  their  gen- 
eral health  being  impaired  and  their  milk 
rendered  scanty  and  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  should  not  suckle  their  infants. 
A  consumptive  mother,  though  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  and  fairly  nourished, 
should  under  no  circumstances  give  the 
breast  to  her  infant.  Wet-nursing  will  in- 
evitably increase  her  disease,  and  probably 
cause  its  appearance  in  the  infant.  I  have 
known  not  a  few  instances  in  which  mothers, 
self-sacrificing  and  anxious  to  discharge  to 
the  full  extent  their  maternal  duties,  have 
shortened  their  lives  from  this  cause,  and 
experienced  the  grief  of  seeing  their  infants 
dwindle  away  and  die,  when  probably  such 
a  result  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
employment  of  a  wet-nurse,  or  even  by  judi- 
cious artificial  feeding. 

It  is  essential,  too,  that  the  mother  have 
not  only  good,  substantial  food  at  regular 
intervals,  with  the  allowance  of  some  malt 
liquor  or  light  wine  at  her  meals  if  her 
appetite  be  poor  or  if  she  finds  that  lactation 
impairs  her  health.  She  should  also  lead 
a  quiet  life,  free  from  anxiety,  and  should 
have  the  proper  amount  of  sleep.  Not  a  few 
instances  occur  in  which  anxious  mothers, 
watching  with  solicitude  every  apparent  de- 
viation from  the  healthy  state  in  their  infants, 
give  them  the  breast,  without  regard  to  time, 
whenever  they  fret  or  are  restless,  and  in 
their  anxiety  they  are  awake  many  times 
during  the  night.  Deprivation  of  sleep  and 
too  frequent  application  of  the  infant  to  the 


breast  soon  tell  upon  the  health  of  the  mo- 
ther and  impair  the  quality  of  her  milk.  She 
should  obtain  daily  seven  or  eight  hours  of 
quiet  sleep  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion. 

During  the  first  month  the  infant  may  be 
applied  to  the  breast  every  hour  in  the  day- 
time, and  once  or  twice  during  the  hours  re- 
quired for  sleep.  After  the  first  month  it 
should  be  accustomed  to  take  the  breast  at 
intervals  of  two  hours  by  day,  and  once,  or  at 
most  twice,  during  the  eight  or  nine  hours 
required  for  the  sleep  of  the  mother. 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  THE  FLOW  OF  MILK. 

If  the  mother  be  in  good  health  and  her 
milk  be  scanty,  what  shall  be  done  to  increase 
it  ?  Regular  and  frequent  suckling,  with  mind 
composed,  is  the  best  galactogogue,  better 
than  the  electric  current  and  poultices  of  the 
leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  dairymen  that  more  milk  is 
obtained  by  three  milkings  in  the  day  th?n 
by  one.  Many  remarkable  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord showing  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  pro- 
moted by  suction  at  the  breast.  The  follow- 
ing case,  which  came  under  my  observation, 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  In  one  of 
the  infant  asylums  of  this  city  a  mother  with 
a  new-born  infant  had  a  severe  inflammation, 
commencing  on  May  30,  1876.  Its  course 
was  tedious  ;  her  milk  diminished,  and  its 
secretion  soon  ceased.  About  the  first  of 
August  she  began  to  sit  up,  pale  and  wasted, 
but  with  returning  appetite.  She  had  had 
no  mammary  secretion  for  eleven  weekc,  and 
her  breasts  were  small  and  flabby.  She  was 
advised  by  one  of  the  physicians  to  suckle 
her  infant,  although  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
milk  in  her  breasts.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  nurses  in  the  house,  to 
whom  the  procedure  seemed  very  ridiculous, 
milk  began  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  The 
mother  left  the  institution  on  October  8, 
but  before  her  departure  she  was  able  to  fur- 
nish perhaps  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  her  infant  required.  This  case  afford- 
ed practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  fre- 
quent nursing  is  the  most  efficient  galacto- 
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gogue.  Mothers  having  little  breast-milk 
sometimes  suckle  their  babies  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  finally,  discouraged  at  the  unpro- 
ductive state  of  their  breasts,  resort  to  wean- 
ing, when  by  patience  and  more  frequent 
nursing  they  might  become  good  wet-nurses. 
In  the  cities,  and  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  in  which  breast- milk  is  so 
much  required,  the  history  of  cases  like  the 
above,  and  the  more  remarkable  cases  in 
which  men  and  grandparents  have  had  se- 
cretion of  milk  and  have  suckled  infants, 
should  induce  the  physician  to  withhold  his 
consent  to  premature  weaning,  which  the 
disheartened  mother  is  likely  to  suggest, 
unless,  indeed,  he  perceive  other  reasons 
for  weaning  apart  from  scantiness  of 
milk. 

A  mother  in  prospect  of  an  increase  in  her 
family  should  not  suckle  her  infant.  The 
changed  state  of  her  milk,  and  the  inability 
to  support  the  double  drain  upon  her  system, 
necessitate  weaning.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse 
should  be  recommended,  unless  the  infant 
have  reached  the  age  at  which  weaning  is 
proper. 


WEANING. 

Weaning  should,  as  a  rule,  occur  between 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  months,  but  certain 
rules  should  be  observed  in  reference  to  it. 
In  the  city  the  baby  should  not  be  weaned  in 
the  hot  months,  nor  just  before  the  hot  wea- 
ther, since  weaning  at  such  a  time  strongly 
predisposes  to  the  "  summer  complaint,"  of 
which  so  many  perish.  Those  remaining  in 
the  city,  and  weaned  in  July  or  August,  rare- 
ly escape  this  disease,  if  they  have  been  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  nourished  at  the 
breast  previously,  and  are  suddenly  taken 
from  it.  The  proper  way  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  the  employment  of  a  wet- 
nurse  until  after  the  hot  weather,  or  removal 
to  the  country  and  weaning  there. 

Again,  the  infant  should  not  be  suddenly 
weaned,  or  weaned  upon  a  certain  day.  It 
should  be  a  gradual  process.  If  it  extend 
over  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  proper  food 
be  employed  instead  of  the  breast-milk,  the 
fretfulness,  loss  of  flesh,  and  temporary  im- 
pairment of  health,  which  are  so  common  at 
the  time  of  weaning,  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  avoided. 


THE  BABY' 

BY  HELEN  \ 

ONE  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  baby,  if 
he  knew  enough  to  be  concerned  at 
all  about  his  surroundings  during  the  first 
period  of  his  life,  would  be  to  recover  his 
mother  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  a  strange  provision  that  during  the  tender- 
est  and  most  delicate  month  of  all  his  tender 
and  delicate  years  he  must  be  entrusted  to 
the  ungentle  hands  of  the  hired  nurse.  Later 
he  will  protest  if  any  one  but  his  mother 
attempts  to  give  him  his  daily  bath  ;  but  for 
the  first  four  weeks,,  when  bathing  is  really 
a  critical  operation,  he  has  to  take  his 
chances  of  escaping  from  the  perilous  minis- 


5  MOTHER. 
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trations  of  a  stranger.  We  are  not  forgetting 
the  interests  of  the  baby,  then,  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  conditions  that  affect  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  baby's  mother. 

The  process  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one,  and,  if  there  are  no 
complications,  the  mother  should  proceed 
rapidly  and  without  interruption  towards  re- 
covery. What  she  mainly  suffers  from  is 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  especially  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  all  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders have  their  chief  remedy  in  food  and 
rest.    The  two  great  features,  therefore,  of 
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her  proper  treatment,  which  overshadow  in 
importance  everything  else,  are  nutritious 
food  and  absolute  quiet.  It  follows  that  in 
a  normal  case  the  physician's  share  in  her 
cure  is  of  minor  consequence,  and  that  the 
chief  credit  or  the  chief  blame  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  will  belong  to  the  nurse  and 
her  assistants.  Their  position  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  responsibility.  Upon  them  it 
depends  whether  the  baby  shall  be  given,  in 
a  few  weeks,  a  strong  and  healthy  mother,  or 
whether  he  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  a  weary  invalid. 

The  question  of  the  first  importance  is  the 
question  of  the  mother's  food.  No  sacrifice 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  obtained — nutritious  and  easily 
digested,  and  suited  to  her  taste.  Its  main 
constituents  will  usually  be  milk  and  eggs 
and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  meat ;  the 
particular  selection  to  be  made  out  of  this 
general  list  of  things  allowed  should  be  in 
great  part  determined  by  the  patient  herself. 
No  two  systems  have  suffered  the  same 
amount  of  exhaustion,  and  it  is  absurd  to  lay 
down  absolutely  rigid  rules  for  diet.  One 
woman  may  be  nauseated  by  the  gruel  and 
weak  tea  that  ancient  usage  ordains  for  the 
first  few  days,  and  another  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  take  anything  stronger  than  milk 
and  eggs  for  weeks. 

Many  text-books  for  nurses  direct  that 
each  meal  should  be  prepared  without  con- 
sulting the  patient,  and  brought  before  him 
as  a  surprise.  The  rule  is  an  admirable  one, 
provided  the  person  who  prepares  the  meal 
is  acquainted  with  the  tastes  of  the  patient ; 
if  not ,  it  may  be  productive  of  serious  in- 
jury. What  looks  like  a  tempting  bill  of 
fare  to  the  nurse  may  be  composed  alto- 
gether of  viands  which  the  sick  woman  could 
never  eat  when  in  health,  and  which  are 
enough  to  completely  destroy  her  delicate 
appetite  when  ill.  Tastes  differ,  and  what 
is  excellent  food  for  one  may  be  more  like  a 
diet  of  sawdust  for  another.  To  most  wo- 
men milk-punch  seems  like  a  special  gift  of 
Providence  ;  there  are  others  to  whom  even 
milk  is  indigestible  and  whose  chief  food  will 
be  found  among  the  gruels. 


Regular  hours  for  meals  are  also  good, 
but  it  must  be  a  regularity  carried  out  by 
intelligence  and  not  by  machinery.  If  the 
patient  has  had  a  sleepless  night,  nour- 
ishment must  be  given  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  even  though  it  interfere  with 
the  regular  breakfast.  In  general,  loss  of 
sleep  must  be  compensated  for  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  milk. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that 
every  meal  is  a  question  of  vital  importance. 
A  person  in  health  can  stand  now  and  then 
a  breakfast  of  codfish  or  a  supper  of  dried 
beef,  and  be  all  the  better,  perhaps,  for  the 
change  and  the  comparative  fasting,  but  no 
such  experiments  must  be  tried  upon  the  in- 
valid. Her  wants  are  imperative,  and  they 
must  not  be  trifled  with.  There  are  plenty 
of  rare  and  curious  compounds  described  in 
the  cook-books  for  the  sick  ;  if  there  is  any 
one  in  the  house  who  has  a  tender  feeling  for 
the  new  mother,  let  her  show  it  now  by 
studying  up  some  dainty  dish  with  which  to 
give  her  a  tempting  and  wholesome  surprise. 
If  there  are  kind  neighbors,  they  can  find  no 
better  moment  to  prove  their  kindness  than 
the  present.  There  is  a  strangeness  about 
another  family's  art  of  cooking  that  lends  it 
a  peculiar  charm.  The  glow  of  satisfaction 
that  the  sick  woman  feels  at  the  sight  of  a 
sweet-bread,  delicately  cooked,  served  in  a 
dainty  dish,  and  surmounted  with  a  spray  of 
honeysuckle,  will  do  her  more  good  physical- 
ly than  many  a  dose  of  medicine. 

The  selection  of  the  nurse  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  If  possible  let  her  be  a 
graduate  of  a  training-school.  Her  personal 
qualities — her  conscientiousness,  gentleness, 
and  neatness — are  of  more  consequence, 
however,  than  her  knowledge.  Make  sure 
beforehand  that  she  and  her  patient  under- 
stand each  other  on  questions  of  'bathing, 
ventilation,  heat,  and  light.  However  highly 
she  may  be  recommended,  it  is  certain  that  you 
will  know  very  little  about  her  until  after  you 
have  tried  her  yourself.  That  dreadful  wo- 
man whom  Dickens  describes  under  the  name 
of  the  monthly  nurse  has  become  as  mythical, 
let  us  hope,  as  Mrs.  Harris  herself  ;  but  there 
are,  still,  more  kinds  of  nurses  to  be  found  in 
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sick-rooms  than  inexperienced  people  dream 
of.  We  have  personal  knowledge  of  more 
than  one  who  firmly  believes  that  the  sufferings 
of  her  charge  are  the  work  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, and  that  it  is  wicked  to  prevent  them. 
There  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  neatness.  Most  sick  women 
feel  a  great  repugnance  to  taking  food  with- 
out a  napkin,  and  yet  we  have  known  a  nurse 
who  came  highly  recommended  from  the  best 
of  families,  and  who  had  to  be  asked  by  her 
patient  for  a  napkin  at  every  one  of  her  first 
fifteen  meals.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
patient  had  been  made  so  weak  by  inatten- 
tion and  bad  food  that  she  was  thankful  to 
get  now  and  then  an  appetizing  morsel,  and 
she,  too,  had  come  to  consider  the  search  for 
a  napkin  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

If  possible  one  or  two  members  of  the 
family  should  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  regu- 
lar nurse.  The  patient  should  know  that 
there  is  always  some  one  at  hand,  not 
unoccupied  and  yet  at  leisure,  ready  at 
every  moment  to  attend  to  her  slightest 
wish. 

The  nurses  should  be  attractively  dressed 
as  well  as  scrupulously  neat.  Beautiful  gar- 
ments are  as  soothing  to  the  sick  woman  as 
flowers.  There  are  some  states  of  hyper- 
sensibility  when  the  sight  of  a  soft  white 
dress  is  enough  to  suffuse  the  whole  being 
with  delight.  We  knew  a  woman  who  at- 
tributed her  rapid  recovery  to  the  fact  that 
her  nurse  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  with 
soft  white  hair  and  a  delicate  color  in  her 
cheeks. 

Nurses  must  be  frequently  in  the  open  air, 
in  order  that  they  may  keep  fresh  and  gay 
and  in  good  spirits.  There  is  something 
very  mysterious  about  the  effect  upon  a  sick 
person  of  the  "  spirits  "  of  the  persons  who 
surround  him. 

The  main  function  of  the  nurse,  however, 
is  to  secure  for  the  patient  perfect  rest  and 
quiet.  Her  nervous  system  has  received  a 
tremendous  shock,  and  it  is  only  by  the  slow 
cure  of  rest  that  it  can  be  brought  back  to  its 
former  condition.  A  sick-room  in  which 
something  is  always  going  on,  where  people 
are  constantly  coming  and  going,  where  there 


is  always  some  question  to  be  asked  and  some 
plan  to  be  discussed,  is  a  room  which  the 
prisoner  will  be  very  slow  in  leaving.  "  Only 
once,"  I  have  heard  the  mother  of  seven 
children  say,  "did  I  recover  both  speedily 
and  surely.  That  time  I  was  confined  in  the 
house  of  my  physician,  and  she  kept  me  from 
the  beginning  in  absolute  quiet.  All  my 
wants  were  attended  to  without  a  care  or  an 
anxiety  on  my  part — I  had  no  occasion  to 
raise  my  hand  or  utter  a  single  word.  My 
whole  imprisonment  I  look  back  upon  as  a 
season  of  perfect  rest  and  peace  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  life,  rather  than  as  a  season  of 
sickness."  Most  people  are  aware  that  loud 
noises  are  not  just  the  thing  for  the  sick- 
room, but  few  understand  how  great  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  absolute  still- 
ness and  serenity  which  only  skilful  and 
loving  hands  can  secure.  There  may  be 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  "rest-cure"  is 
the  best  thing  for  every  form  of  nervous 
disease,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering here.  If  its  supreme  importance  had 
been  more  widely  known  many  a  woman 
might  have  been  strong  and  well  who  is 
now  a  life-long  sufferer  from  shattered 
nerves. 

After  taking  food  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  patient  should  be  absolutely  un- 
disturbed. Usually,  if  she  is  left  to  herself, 
she  feels  perfectly  quiet — almost  comatose — 
after  eating.  The  vital  activity  is,  so  to  say, 
concentrated  in  the  stomach,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  frame  is  in  a  state  of  nearly  suspended 
animation.  If  at  this  time  any  mental  activ- 
ity is  forcibly  brought  about,  digestion  may  be 
almost  wholly  interrupted.  But  the  neces- 
sary condition  that  the  sick  woman  shall 
have  strength  to  tide  her  over  to  the  next 
meal  is  that  the  last  one  shall  have  been 
happily  digested.  Her  wavering  forces  ebb 
and  flow  in  perfect  synchronism  with  her 
power  to  assimilate  her  food.  Every  time 
that  her  digestion-nap  is  interfered  with 
she  is  robbed  of  so  much  of  the  strength 
that  should  have  been  stored  up  to  make 
her  whole. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  sick  woman 
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should  be  kept  free  from  outward  sources  of 
disturbance  ;  half  the  secret  of  her  cure  lies  in 
the  proper  treatment  of  her  mind.  All  possi- 
ble pains  must  be  taken  to  guard  her  against 
anxiety  or  irritation.  The  kind  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  may  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  patient.  If  she  is  a  weak  and  foolish 
woman  the  regimen  should,  perhaps,  be  strict. 
If  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  who  has  had  a 
scientific  education,  and  who  comes  from  a 
family  which  has  a  long-established  habit 
of  paying  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
health,  it  is  absurd  to  treat  her  as  if  she,  too, 
had  suddenly  become  a  baby.  As  weak  as  a 
baby  she  is,  both  physically  and  in  power  to 
withstand  unreasonableness  and  brutality  in 
her  attendants  ;  but  she  has  not  lost  the 
power  of  feeling  her  own  sensations,  and  she 
is  herself  the  best  judge  of  when  she  is  too 
cold  and  when  she  is  too  hot.  For  a  strong, 
full-blooded  woman,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  wide-open  windows  and  a  full 
morning  light,  the  sudden  and  totally  unex- 
pected incarceration  in  a  dark  and  airless 
chamber — which  there  are  still  nurses  and 
doctors  so  ignorant  as  to  enforce — is  almost 
enough  in  itself  to  bring  on  temporary  in- 
sanity. 

The  patient  has  herself  a  delicate  touch- 
stone for  knowing  what  visitors  it  is  best  for 
her  to  see.  She  tries  all  her  friends  and 
relatives  by  a  totally  new  standard — do  they 
know  the  first  elements  of  right  conduct  in  a 
sick-room  ?  If  they  do,  she  is  glad  to  see 
them,  and  their  presence,  for  a  short  time, 
may  bring  her  fresh  strength  and  courage  ; 
if  not,  she  is  unwilling  that  they  should 


i  darken  her  door  a  second  time.  It  may 
be  an  old  woman  whom  she  has  often 
made  fun  of  on  account  of  her  ridiculous 
nose  and  bonnet.  If  she  has  the  art  of 
coming  in  quietly,  sitting  near,  speaking  low, 
smoothing  the  pillows  deftly,  arranging  the 
cover  the  way  all  invalids  like  it,  and  perhaps 
telling  an  amusing  story,  but  one  very  easy  to 
understand,  then  her  presence  will  be  a  bene- 
diction, and  will  be  looked  forward  to  the 
next  day  with  joy.  It  may  be  a  brother  with 
whom  she  has  many  intellectual  sympathies. 
If  he  comes  in  in  creaking  shoes,  sits  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  talks  in  a  loud  tone  to  the 
|  other  people  in  the  room,  describes  a  fright- 
I  ful  accident  that  has  just  happened  to  one  of 
j  the  neighbors,  she  will  suffer  the  imputation 
of  being  swayed  by  unaccountable  whims 
and  caprices  rather  than  admit  him  again  to 
her  room.  It  is  not  that  she  does  not  re- 
member his  many  amiable  qualities,  but  her 
whole  soul  is  concentrated  in  securing  for 
herself  those  surroundings  which  she  knows 
will  minister  to  her  recover)-.  Not  only 
is  there  a  sense  that  it  is  a  life-and-death 
struggle,  which  is  present  in  all  severe 
sicknesses,  but  she  has  a  tremendous  desire 
to  get  well  and  strong  as  soon  as  she  possi- 
bly can,  in  order  to  take  into  her  own  hands 
the  care  of  the  helpless  bundle  at  her  side. 
Sick  people  are  often  considered  selfish  by 
their  friends  when  they  are  really  actuated 
by  a  higher  form  of  unselfishness — a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  useless  life  of  the  sick- 
bed, and  to  recover  sufficient  strength  to 
spend  themselves  again  in  the  service  of 
their  families. 
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THERE  are  two  reasons  why  one  takes 
cold.  One  is  that  there  is  in  so  many 
of  us  some  weakness  of  one  organ  or  another 
which  becomes  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation on  even  a  slight  exposure — a  low  form 
of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  throat,  it  may 
be,  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  is  of  so 
mild  a  character  that  it  may  give  rise  to  but 
trivial  symptoms  ordinarily,  yet  which,  as  the 
result  of  a  cold,  may  develop  into  an  attack 
of  severe  sore  throat  or  a  serious  bronchitis. 
The  principal  reason,  however,  why  we  take 
cold  is,  I  take  it,  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of 
wisdom  in  our  efforts  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  and  its  many 
and  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  We 
may  so  regulate  our  habits  of  life  as  regards 
out-door  exercise,  bathing,  clothing,  etc., 
that  we  can  meet  these  changes  with  impu- 
nity, or  we  may  so  regulate  them  that  even  a 
slight  change  in  the  weather  may  give  rise  to 
serious  mischief.  We  warm  our  houses  and 
put  on  warm  clothing  in  cold  weather  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  cold,  but  not  from  taking 
cold.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  take  cold 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero,  but  rather 
in  those  seasons  when  it  ranges  considerably 
above  the  freezing-point.  We  may  avoid 
taking  cold,  then,  if  we  wisely  regulate  our 
clothing,  our  in-door  life,  our  out-door  life, 
and  our  bathing.  Let  us  consider  these 
topics,  therefore,  in  order.  And,  first,  as  re- 
gards— 

Clothing. — There  is  much  in  our  system 
and  methods  of  wearing  clothes  that  is  arti- 


ficial and  unnatural.  It  is  not  illogical  to 
suppose  that  our  Creator  intended  us  to  live 
in  the  world  in  the  same  state  in  which 
we  came  into  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
ought  to  return  to  this  system,  for  as  the 
result  of  development — or  of  progress,  if  you 
like — we  have  become  creatures  who  require 
clothing ;  but  the  supposition  is  quite  logical. 
All  other  creatures  are  born  into  the  world 
with  their  natural  clothing,  and  it  serves 
them  well,  for  the  lower  animals  rarely  if 
ever  take  cold. 

It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  the  natives  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  gradually  dying  out 
as  the  result  of  disease  introduced  from  the 
outer  world  by  sailors  and  others  who  have 
visited  their  shores.  This  is  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  the  native  population  of 
these  islands,  but  it  is  rather  due  to  the  hab- 
its of  civilized  life  which  have  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  Living  in  a  tropical 
climate,  they  are  accustomed,  when  at  their 
work  in  the  country  districts,  to  dress  in  the 
most  primitive  style;  but  when  they  come 
into  the  village  on  Sunday  to  attend  church 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  full  American 
suits  of  clothes,  which  prove  so  irksome  that 
as  soon  as  possible  they  are  taken  off.  The 
result  has  been  the  introduction  of  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  diseases  among  the  Islanders 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  figure  very  largely  in 
the  annual  death  statistics  of  the  country. 
The  Sunday-clothes  are  worn  purely  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  and  not  in  recognition 
of  a  necessity  and  as  a  protection — a  mistake 
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which  has  cost  the  people  most  dearly.  The 
only  safe  rule  to  adopt  in  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  clothing  is  to  put  on  simply  enough  to 
protect  our  bodies  from  cold,  and  no  more  ; 
and  in  this  way  only  do  we  protect  ourselves 
from  taking  cold.  Furthermore,  all  parts  of 
the  body  should  be  equably  covered.  Far 
more  harm  than  good  is  accomplished  if  we 
cover  the  body  with  heavy  garments  and 
leave  the  limbs  but  partially  protected. 

As  regards  head-covering,  Nature  has  pro- 
vided a  natural  protection  to  us  in  the  hair, 
and  hence  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  if  we 
recognized  Nature's  service  to  us  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  dispensed  with  our  heavy  headwear, 
conhning  the  heat  and  excluding  air  from 
the  scalp  in  such  a  way  as  undoubtedly  often 
to  do  it  much  injury.  In  passing  through 
London  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  ruddy-faced,  sturdy-looking  Blue  Coat 
School-boys,  in  their  long  blue  surtouts, 
trudging  along,  with  their  satchels  thrown 
over  their  shoulder,  to  and  from  the  school, 
always  bareheaded,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be,  but  with  a  growth  of  hair 
upon  their  heads  which  is  superb  in  its  vigor 
and  luxuriance.  Some  two  centuries  ago  an 
epidemic  of  eczema  of  the  scalp  broke  out 
among  these  boys,  and  the  order  was  issued 
that  they  should  go  bareheaded.  The  epi- 
demic subsided,  but  the  order,  fortunately, 
has  never  been  rescinded,  and  the  result  is 
that  healthier  scalps  and  finer  heads  of  hair 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  London  or  the  world 
over.  If  such  an  order  could  be  issued  to  all 
mankind  and  enforced,  bald  heads  would  very 
soon  cease  to  command  our  reverence  or  pity, 
for  they  would  cease  to  be.  Probably  the 
reason  why  women  have  so  much  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  hair  is  that  they  do  not 
wear  felt  hats  or  fur  caps.  A  proper  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  therefore,  should  be  one 
which  admits  access  of  air  to  the  scalp,  and 
does  not  confine  the  heat.  Nature  gave  us 
a  sufficient  covering  for  the  head,  but  when 
we  took  the  matter  out  of  her  hands  and  put 
on  our  artificial  head-wear  Nature  relaxed 
her  efforts.  Hats,  however,  must  be  worn, 
but  it  is  better  for  us  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession  to  the  requirements 


of  modern  life  rather  than  as  a  necessity,  and 
hence  constructed  on  this  basis.  One  never 
takes  cold  from  exposure  of  the  face,  simply 
because  the  face  is  rarely  covered. 

I  know  of  few  habits  more  pernicious  than 
that  of  muffling  the  neck.  It  seems  to  be  the 
popular  belief  that  covering  the  neck  protects 
the  throat,  which  in  so  many  people  is  a 
"  weak  spot,"  so  called.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Next  to  wetting  the  feet,  probably 
more  colds  are  contracted  by  exposing  the 
neck  than  any  other  region,  and  in  a  majority 
of  instances  the  result  of  an  exposure  is  either 
a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  sore  throat.  The 
resulting  inflammation,  however,  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  region  of  the  body 
which  has  been  exposed.  Colds  are  con- 
tracted at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wear  heavy  clothing,  and  hence 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  our 
comfort,  as  a  rule,  to  put  anything  about  the 
;  neck.  I  think,  therefore,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  wraps  should  never 
be  worn  about  the  neck  except  in  the  colder 
days  of  mid-winter. 

In  clothing  the  body  and  limbs  the  rule 
1  should  be  to  wear  simply  enough  for  com- 
;  fort,  and  no  more.    If  there  is  any  point 
i  on  which  I  would  lay  especial  emphasis  in 
what  I  say  on  this  matter,  it  is  that  clothes 
are  worn  to  protect  us  from  cold  weather  and 
not  from  taking  cold.    They  should  be  ade- 
quate to  that,  and  that  only.    An  excess  is 
mischievous.    If  we  muffle  and  bundle  as  a 
protection  from  taking  cold,  we  render  our- 
selves far  more  vulnerable  to  even  a  slight 
exposure. 

All  portions  of  the  body  and  limbs  should 
be  equably  protected.  The  remark  I  made 
in  regard  to  the  neck  applies  also  to  the 
chest.  Exposure  of  the  chest  does  not  result 
in  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia;  in 
fact,  a  cold  is  rarely  contracted  by  exposing 
the  chest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
of  vices  for  those  who  have,  or  suppose  they 
have,  weak  lungs,  to  wear  something  over 
the  chest  in  the  shape  of  a  flannel  or  felt 
apron,  as  it  were.  I  am  often  asked  in  re- 
gard to  these  "  chest-protectors,"  and  I  think 
I  answer  truthfully  when  I  say  that  probably 
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the  worst  place  to  wear  a  chest-protector  is 
on  the  chest,  while  the  best  place  for  it,  and 
one  where  it  might  do  real  good,  would  be 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  A  still  more  ob- 
jectionable practice  is  that  of  wearing  oil-silk 
vests  near  the  skin  as  a  protection  to  weak 
lungs.  Any  garment  which  is  impervious  to 
air  and  moisture,  worn  near  the  skin,  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  confines  both  the 
heat  and  the  exhalations  of  the  body.  More 
heat  is  developed  in  the  body,  as  a  rule,  than 
is  required,  and  is  constantly  given  off  in- 
to the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  too  much 
heat  is*  generated  and  does  not  pass  off,  fever 
results.  If  heat  is  generated  too  rapidly  to 
pass  off  by  ordinary  radiation,  perspiration 
ensues.  An  air-tight  covering,  such  as  oil- 
silk,  checks  heat  radiation  and  compels  per- 
spiration. This  device  is  often  resorted  to 
temporarily  as  a  help  in  severe  illness,  but 
can  only  be  a  source  of  evil  as  a  protection  to 
one  in  health. 

No  matter  how  warmly  clad  the  body 
is,  if  the  limbs  are  not  equally  so  injury 
may  result.  I  have  seen  children  on  our 
streets  dressed  in  sealskin  sacques  and  silk 
stockings  with  apparently  nothing  beneath 
them,  and  this  in  the  cold  days  of  early 
spring.  There  was  a  double  source  of  dan- 
ger in  this.  The  body  was  as  much  over- 
protected  as  the  limbs  were  under-protected. 
Warm  covering  for  the  body  is  of  course  far 
more  important  than  for  the  limbs,  and  yet 
the  importance  of  protection  for  the  latter 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Sealskin  outer 
garments  are  undoubtedly  a  prolific  source 
of  colds.  The  skin  of  the  seal  unquestion- 
ably possesses  an  eminent  fitness  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created — viz.,  to  pro- 
tect these  animals  from  the  rigors  of  an  Arc- 
tic sea.  Transported  to  our  temperate  cli- 
mate and  fashioned  into  a  lady's  cloak,  its 
safe  uses  are  somewhat  limited.  For  a  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  on  a  crisp  day  nothing 
could  be  fitter ;  but  worn  on  our  streets,  in 
and  out  of.  warm  shops  without  being  re- 
moved, and  in  the  ordinary  every-day  going- 
about  in  our  city,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source 
of  mischief.  The  warmth  of  these  garments 
is  so  excessive  that  a  few  minutes  in  a  friend's 


parlor  or  in  a  warm  shop  are  sufficient  to 
throw  the  wearer  into  perspiration,  which  is 
liable  to  be  checked  suddenly  on  going  into 
the  street  ;  and  a  checked  perspiration  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  a  cold.  And, 
again,  those  who  fall  into  the  habit  of  dress- 
ing over-warmly  fall  into  the  necessitv  of 
over-dressing  in  order  to  be  comfortable. 
And  these  are  the  individuals  who  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  take  cold  on  slight  exposure. 

No  portion  of  the  body  probably  is  more  ex- 
posed than  the  feet,  coming  in  absolute  contact 
as  they  do  with  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  walk.  Their  proper 
covering,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. The  danger  of  thin  shoes  can- 
not too  earnestly  be  insisted  upon.  Let  two 
individuals,  each  in  average  health,  stand  in 
ordinary  house-dress  on  a  damp  pavement  for 
five  minutes  on  a  late  November  evening, 
the  one  in  slippers  and  the  other  in  thick 
!  shoes.  The  thick  shoes  will  probably  pro- 
tect the  one,  while  the  other  would  have  a 
bad  night  of  it  by  every  doctrine  of  chances. 
What  I  especially  desire  to  emphasize  in  this 
connection  is,  that  the  especial  and  local  loss 
of  animal  heat  which,  as  I  endeavored  to 
explain  in  my  last  paper,  is  the  cause  of  a 
cold,  is  more  liable  to  occur  from  imperfectly 
protected  feet  than  from  exposure  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  body. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
loss  of  heat  only  occurs  through  the  peculiar 
action  of  moisture,  and  not  from  low  tempera- 
ture. The  feet  may  be  very  cold,  or  even 
frozen,  without  our  taking  cold.  We  easily 
take  cold  from  wet  feet,  never  from  cold 
feet.  The  part  to  protect,  therefore,  is  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  material  of  the  stock- 
ing or  of  the  shoe-upper  is  not  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance.  As  a  rule,  I  should 
say  cotton  or  silk  stockings  are  warmer  and 
pleasanter  to  wear  than  merino  or  wool ;  but 
the  choice  of  these  is  made  with  reference  to 
warmth  and  comfort.  The  sole  of  the  boot 
must  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  entirely  ex- 
clude dampness  in  all  weather.  If  this  re- 
quirement is  fulfilled  wet  feet  and  an  eventual 
cold  may  result  fpom  an  accidental  wet- 
ting, but  not^from  lack  of  protection.    It  is 
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but  a  short  time  since  that  my  advice  was 
sought  by  a  young  lady  suffering  from  a 
troublesome  and  persistent  cough.  She  came 
into  my  office  wearing  a  sealskin  sacque  and 
in  paper-soled  kid  boots.  I  assured  her  that 
if  she  would  take  off  the  sealskin  and  put  on 
proper  shoes  she  would  not  only  get  well  of 
her  cough,  but  also  avoid  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing cod-liver  oil  and  cough  medicine.  She 
took  the  advice,  got  well  of  her  cough,  and 
also  escaped  testing  the  questionable  efficacy 
of  a  cough  syrup  in  relieving  a  throat  cough. 

The  tendency  of  all  disease  is  towards  re- 
cover)'. Colds  result  from  the  unwisdom  of 
our  mode  of  life.  The  diseases  which  result 
from  colds  are  aggravated  and  become  of 
longer  continuance  if  we  persist  in  our  un- 
wise habits  of  living,  as  also  they  often  dis- 
appear upon  our  correcting  injudicious  and 
unwise  habits ;  and  this  constitutes  often- 
times by  far  the  best  plan  of  treatment. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  us  in 
the  wearing  of  clothes  as  a  protection  from 
cold,  and  also  as  a  protection  from  taking 
cold.    A  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  there 


are  two  objects  accomplished  by  wearing 
clothes,  will  aid  us,  I  think,  very  much  in  so 
;  harmonizing  these  ends  that  health  and  vigor 
;  may  result  rather  than  effeminacy  and  vale- 
tudinarianism.   Clothes  are  to  be  worn,  I 
i  take  it,  much  as  food  is  to  be  eaten,  at  pro- 
!  per  times,  in  proper  amounts,  and  of  proper 
quality.    Too  much  of  it  or  too  little  taken 
or  worn  will  eventually  bring  its  penalty. 
I  indicate  some  of  the  general  principles 
i  which  should  govern  dress,  rather  than  go 
i  into  details  as  to  what  specific  articles  or 
:  fabrics  should  be  worn.    Specific  directions 
are  too  apt  to  mislead.  * 

As  I  said  in  a  former  paper,  children 
should  be  regarded  as  men,  but  "  of  a 
;  smaller  growth."  And  the  safer  hygiene  for 
\  them  is  the  hygiene  of  adult  life.  We  are 
too  prone  to  construct  an  infant's  patho- 
logy and  an  infant's  physiology.  Much  the 
same  laws  operate  at  all  ages  of  human- 
kind, and  what  I  say  of  adults  I  think  ap- 
plies equally  to  children. 

The  bearing  of  out-door  life,  in-door  life, 
bathing,  etc.,  on  this  matter  of  taking  cold 
will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  PIER. 


BY  MARTHA  OGDEN  INGLIS. 
CHAPTER  I. 


[I  observe  in  the  beginning,  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant criticism,  that  the  heading  of  these 
papers  is  not  plagiarized  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's 
book,*  which  I  am  told  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. I  never  heard  of  it  until  it  was  quite 
too  late  for  me  to  think  up  a  new  title,  even 
if  I  could  have  found  another  as  good — which 
is  extremely  doubtful.] 

OUR  baby  is  a  girl.  She  is  just  three 
years,  three  days,  and  four  hours  old. 
I  wish,  in  this  true  record  of  my  maternal 
experience,  to  be  accurate.  With  all  my  er- 
rors of  judgment,  I  endeavor  to  remain  con- 
scientious. 

•  "My  Double,  and  how  He  Undid  Me."— [Eds.  Ba- 
byhood.1 


My  nurse,  Mrs.  Masham,  was  recommend- 
ed by  my  great-aunt  as  a  "  worthy  creature, 
who  understood  her  business,  was  the  kind- 
est soul  in  the  world,  and  had  no  new-fan- 
gled ideas  about  mothers  and  babies."  "  If 
one  is  to  believe  books  and  doctors  these 
davs,"  my  great-aunt  remarked,  sensibly, 
"  new  patterns  of  both  mothers  and  babies 
are  being  brought  out  every  season." 

This  remarkable  woman  (my  maternal 
great-aunt)  has  herself  raised  a  family  of 
ten  as  delicate  children  as  I  ever  saw  (partly 
by  hand).  What  she  has  undergone  nursing 
and  physicking  them  is  incredible.  What 
she  doesn't  know  by  personal  experience 
about  infants'  diseases  would  not  be  worth 
writing  out  for  Babyhood. 
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Mrs.  Masham  justified  my  great-relative's 
good  opinion  of  her.  She  was  clean,  good- 
tempered,  and  energetic — very  energetic  in- 
deed. I  cried  out  in  alarm  the  first  time  I 
saw  her  dress  my  baby.  She  (the  baby)  was 
then  a  week  and  seven  hours  old.  The 
cherub  was  done  up  in  a  flannel-covered 
roll  (not  unlike  a  sausage)  from  arm-pits  to 
thighs.  The  waists  of  her  flannel  and  cam- 
bric skirts  were  pinned  as  tightly  as  the 
band.  Her  outer  slip  was  loose.  I  asked 
why. 

"  'Tain't  good  for  'em  to  wear  tight  frocks 
for  the  first  month,"  said  Mrs.  Masham. 

"  What  difference  will  it  make  when  she  is 
so  squeezed  up  in  that  band  ?  " 

u  That's  to  keep  her  little  internals  in 
place.  It  looks  tight,  but  it  don't  hurt  her 
one  mite.  I  had  a  friend  whose  first  child 
died  at  four  months  on  account  of  bein'  left 
unpinned  too  long.  Its  mother  would  have 
a  frolic  with  it  that  day  just  after  she  took  it 
out  of  the  bath,  and  all  on  a  sudden  the  poor 
little  cre'tur'  catched  its  breath  like  it  was 
drownin',  and  went  into  a  hard  fit.  In  ten 
minutes  it  was  dead.  Something  had  give 
way  inside.  It  won't  do  to  take  no  liberties 
with  a  baby." 

"  It's  a  pity,"  I  said,  "  that  babies  are  put 
together  so  loosely — for  all  the  world  like 
cheap  furniture.  It  does  seem  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  better  work.  Considering 
— all  things — you  know." 

"  'Tain't  for  us  to  criticise  the  Creator's 
doin's,  dear." 

While  we  talked  the  baby  was  crying. 
(She  cried  most  of  the  time  she  was  awake.) 
Mrs.  Masham  turned  her,  face  downward,  on 
her  lap,  and  trotted  her  until  she  began  to 
hiccough. 

"  Colicky  !  "  said  the  nurse.  "  I  thought 
so ! " 

"  What  gives  her  the  colic  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  It's  the  nater  of  some  children.  So  long 
as  they're  fat  and  hearty  it  don't  worry  me, 
unless  the  mother  frets  about  it.  Then,  as  I 
allers  say,  seem'  my  first  duty  is  to  keep  my 
lady  quiet  and  comfortable,  I  give  catnip-tea, 
or  Dewees'  Mixture,  or  Winslow's  Soothing- 
Syrup." 


"  To  the  mother,  you  mean  ?  " 

"No,  dear,  to  the  baby.  The  first  day, 
if  they  seem  oneasy,  I  jest  slip  a  nice  tea 
spoonful  of  sweet-oil  and  sugar  down  their 
little  throats.  This  lamb  took  hers  like  a 
lady,  and  it  acted  elegant.  It  must  be  wind 
that  colicks  her  now.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
'tain't  anything  you've  eat.  That's  a  com- 
fort." 

(Nothing  had  passed  my  lips  in  six  days 
but  thirty-five  slices  of  toast — unbuttered — 
and  forty  cups  of  tea,  or  rather  milk  and 
water,  so  weak  it  looked  blue  against  the 
china.) 

"  Maybe  it  is  something  I  haven't  eaten  !  " 
said  I,  trying  to  laugh  to  keep  from  crying  as 
hard  as  the  dear  innocent  was  doing.  "  I 
am  hungry  enough  to  devour  you  and  the 
baby  too.  Do  you  think  a  little  beef-tea 
would  hurt  me?  I  think  my  stomach  would 
not  ache  and  burn  as  it  does  if  it  had  some- 
thing substantial  to  feed  upon." 

"  It  does  seem  tough  on  ladies  who  has 
always  been  healthy  and  full-habited.  But 
that's  just  the  kind  ought  to  be  careful.  I 
keep  my  skirts  clear  if  any  mischief  comes  of 
overfeeding.  '  Not  a  partickel  of  animal  food 
or  grease  in  any  shape,  nor  vegetables,  nor 
fruit,  nor  nothin'  else  inflammable  for  ten 
days  after ! '  says  I.  How  these  new-no- 
tioned  doctors  and  school-learned  nurses  can 
answer  it  to  their  consciences  to  feed  the 
poor,  helpless  women  as  is  left  at  their 
mercy  on  meat-broth  an'  oysters,  and  the 
dear  Lord  knows  what  else,  from  the  very 
day,  ain't  for  me  to  explain — thank  gracious  ! 
I  heard  of  a  lady  only  last  week  that  had 
beefsteak  before  her  baby  was  twelve  hours 
old.  And,  goin'  by  the  house  (I  wouldn't 
have  been  surprised  to  see  crape  on  the  door 
for  her  an'  the  murdered  little  dear),  I  see 
the  shutters  of  her  room  wide  open.  I  did 
hear  that  she  was  let  to  read  the  newspaper 
on  the  fourth  day,  but  that  I  ain't  willin'  to 
believe.  Even  book-nurses  must  have  some 
bowels  of  mercy.  'No,'  says  I,  'a  dark 
room,  light  feedin',  no  readin',  no  excitement 
of  no  kind  for  four  weeks,  and  then,  if  things 
goes  wrong,  don't  lay  it  to  my  door ! ' " 
The  baby  cried  louder  and  louder. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  PAPER  DOLLS. 

rPHE  article  in  the  November  number  of 
1  Babyhood  entitled  "Children's  Fancies" 
recalled  to  my  mind  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  some  children  of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
amuse  themselves.  They  lived  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  far  removed  from  civilization  and 
entirely  cut  off  from  other  children,  but  they 
never  needed  or  desired  any  other  society  than  that 
of  each  other  and  their  veiy  unusually  cultivated 
and  clever  parents.  These  young  people,  three 
boys  and  two  girls,  ranging  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  four  years,  led  an  existence  full 
of  energy,  interest,  and  romance  in  the  adven- 
tures of  a  large  family  of  paper  dolls  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  dolls  were  real  people  to  them  ;  they  lived 
a  regular  life  divided  into  periods,  such  as  a 
week  counting  a  year,  a  day  a  week,  an  hour  a 
day,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  born,  loved,  mairied, 
died,  and  were  buried — all  in  as  realistic  a  fash- 
ion as  possible  to  their  little  owners.  They  built 
them  cities — regularly  surveyed  and  laid  out  by 
the  oldest  boy — with  streets  paved  with  pebbles, 
stores,  theatres,  a  court  house  containing  ar- 
chives, legal  documents,  etc.,  etc.  Their  three 
cities  were  named  severally  Chaillu  (after  the 
African  explorer),  Marietta,  and  the  third,  a 
winter  town  up  in  the  garret,  romantically, 
"  Entre  les  Murailles." 

Occasionally  they  would  have  elections  and 
great  excitement  in  the  paper  community,  with 
political  meetings,  elections,  speeches,  campaign 
hits,  etc,  etc.,  when  the  dolls  would  be  carried 
gravely  to  the  polls  (always  a  veritable  pole)  and 
made  to  deposit  there  a  paper  containing  the 
name  of  their  chosen  candidate. 

These  names  were  always  of  a  very  high- 
flown  character,  taken  from  the  novels  of  which 
the  children  heard  snatches  read  aloud  to  their 
elders.  I  remember  a  campaign  song,  to  rally 
the  masses,  heading  their  journal  entitled  the 
Chaillu  Gazette,  beginning  : 


"  Vote  for  Navarre  !    Vote  for  Navarre  ! 
Let  him  Chief-Justice  be  ! 
Come,  all  ye  people  near  or  far ; 
No  better  man  you'll  see  !  " 

Each  of  the  children  had  a  separate  clan  of 
dolls,  the  vicissitudes  and  adventures,  inter- 
marriages and  quarrels,  of  which  formed  the 
theme  of  many  a  long,  imaginative  tale.  Some 
of  the  names  were  unique,  such  as  that  of 
the  chosen  family  belonging  to  the  little  four- 
year  old,  youngest  of  the  party.  I  can  see  her 
now,  with  grief  depicted  upon  her  countenance, 
rushing  one  day  to  an  older  child,  crying  :  "O 
Willie,  come  quick  !  Mr.  Perks  of  Whistleton's 
house  is  on  fire."  Sure  enough,  the  diminutive 
shingle  villa  was  a  heap  of  ashes  before  the  tin 
fire  engine  was  gotten  into  play  to  quench  the 
raging  flames. 

The  vagaries  of  the  younger  members  of  this 
little  company  of  children  were  a  constant  grief 
to  the  more  enlightened  elder  ones.  I  remem- 
ber the  disgust  painted  on  their  faces  when  one 
of  the  little  ones,  showing  me  the  court-house 
of  Chaillu,  remarked  gravely,  pointing  to  a  small 

china  image  :    "  That,  Cousin  L  ,  is  the 

statue  of  Diana,  before  which  we  usually  marry 
our  couples  !  "  And  just  as  I  was  leaving  this 
happy  mountain  home  there  was  a  division  in 
the  camp  because  the  younger  ones  wished  to  in- 
troduce Mormonism  among  the  dolls,  this  desire 
having  arisen  from  their  seeing  a  "real,  live 
Mormon  "  who  called  to  interview  their  father. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  the  "powers  that 
were  "  put  a  summary  period  to  this  lively  sug- 
gestion of  the  juvenile  intellect. 

Their  ideas  were  certainly  somewhat  advanced 
for  their  age  and  time  ;  for  although  this  was 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  they  had  already  the 
doctrine  of  women's  rights  quite  well  developed 
in  their  miniature  community,  many  of  the  can- 
didates in  their  political  elections  being  women 
dolls,  and  usually  the  successful  ones. 

Whenever  any  of  the  accidents  and  disasters 
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occurred  to  which  paper  dolls  are  unfortunately  ! 
liable,  the  unlucky  sufferer  was  put  to  bed  with  j 
pneumonia,  brain  fever,  spine  trouble,  or  so.me 
•other  disease,  according  to  the  portion  of  its 
anatomy  afflicted,  and  in  time,  after  the  attentive 
ministrations  of  the  village  doctor,  would  appear 
pasted  up  and  pronounced  cured,  or  else  carefully 
enclosed  in  a  paper  coffin  and  buried  with  all  the 
pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  funeral  rites  they  could 
devise. 

Their  dolls  were  real  beings  to  these  children, 
not  made  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  occasional 
and  differing  romances,  but  owning  a  separate 
individuality,  and  carrying  on  a  continued  ex-  • 
istence  through  many  and  various  stages. 

Charlotte  Stockton. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


BOTANY  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

-QOME  very  pretty  experiments  may  be  made 
O  in  the  nursery  while  the  world  outside  is 
-white  and  frozen.  The  scarcity  of  green  grow- 
ing things  during  the  winter  season  makes  any 
observations  taken  of  plant-life  all  the  more  im- 
pressive to  the  inquiring  and  receptive  minds  of 
our  babies.  A  sweet  potato  growing  in  a  glass 
or  bottle  of  water,  or  a  sponge  filled  with  seeds 
and  kept  damp,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

A  potted  plant  or  two,  or  a  small  box  in 
which  common  seeds  are  planted,  will  amuse 
and  instruct  the  small  men  and  women  wonder- 
fully. 

Last  winter  the  lilac-bushes  and  low  cherry- 
trees  were  at  one  time  so  heavily  laden  with 
snow  and  ice  that  many  of  their  branches  fell. 
We  picked  up  a  number  of  the  little  "brown 
icicles,"  and,  after  releasing  the  little  twigs  from 
their  ice-prisons,  put  them  in  glasses  of  water 
•on  the  mantelpiece.  Soon  the  buds  began  to 
swell,  green  leaves  pushed  out,  and  in  time  the 
pale  pink  and  pure  white  blossoms  appeared 
while  February  snows  were  at  their  deepest. 
The  transition  from  bare  brown  twigs  to  the 
blossoming  branches  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  and  pleasure  by  all  members  of  the 
family. 

The  different  parts  of  a  flower,  with  their 
names,  are  as  easily  learned  as  are  other  objects; 
and  an  inventive  mother  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  coining  expressive  botanical  terms  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  her  babies. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  wonderfully  de- 


veloped by  these  processes,  while  the  bond  of 
sympathy  between  child  and  parent  is  knit 
stronger  and  warmer  by  mutual  interests. 

A  baby  of  my  acquaintance,  aged  four,  will 
exclaim  at  a  beautiful  sunset,  a  bright  leaf  or 
flower,  and  carry  with  triumphant  eagerness  to 
her  mamma  any  odd  -or  attractive  specimen  of 
plant-life,  sure  of  sympathetic  attention. 

Lucia  M.  Harvey. 

Tolono,  III. 


A  "  BABY  HOUSE." 

I WOULD  like  to  suggest  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  a  good  plan  for  amusing  the  little 
ones  during  the  winter  days.  Procure  a  good- 
sized  box,  such  as  can  easily  be  gotten  at  any  dry- 
goods  or  notion  store.  Set  it  up,  with  the  open 
side  out,  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  ;  cover  the 
top  and  two  sides  with  cheap  cretonne  by  tack- 
ing it  smoothly  over,  and  across  the  front  put  a 
gathered  curtain  of  the  same  material,  which  can 
be  drawn  back  and  fastened  at  the  sides.  Some 
inexpensive  wall  paper  of  a  bright,  attractive 
*  pattern  must  cover  the  inside  ;  then  one  or  two 
shelves  are  put  in,  and  the  baby-house  is  ready 
for  furnishing.  I  have  one  for  each  of  my  two 
little  girls,  and  find  them  well  worth  the  trouble 
which  was  taken  to  get  them  ready.  One  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  a  child's  life  is  to  have  some 
one  spot  specially  his  own,  where  his  treasures 
can  be  stored  away  without  fear  of  disturbance. 
My  little  ones  are  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
anything  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  Each 
one  arranges  her  house  to  suit  her  own  taste,  and 
no  one  touches  it  without  her  consent.  These 
little  houses  are  useful,  too,  in  teaching  the 
children  to  be  neat  and  orderly,  to  have  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 
There  will  be  room  for  a  parlor,  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  etc.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
box.  In  the  winter  they  can  be  moved  into  a 
warm  room,  and  I  think  most  mothers  will  be 
quite  willing  to  put  up  with  the  boxes  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  they  give.  It  is  a  good  plan 
for  the  boys,  too;  for  every  boy  wants  a  place  for 
his  marbles,  tops,  lines,  and  the  general  odds  and 
ends  with  which  boys  litter  up  a  whole  house. 
One  of  these  boxes,  nicely  fixed,  will  last  for 
years;  and  as  no  child  ever  outgrows  the  desire 
for  somewhere  to  keep  his  property,  it  is  a  con- 
venience and  a  comfort  to  have  one  on  hand. 
Norfolk,  Va.  L.  L. 
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NURSERY  HELPS. 

This  department  of  Babyhood  is  intended  to  become  a  record  of  novelties  and  inventions  tn  nursery 
furnishings — not  necessarily  articles  for  sale,  as  appliances  of  home  manufacture  are  frequently  quite  as 
valuable  as  those  which  are  placed  on  the  market.  Communications  from  subscribers  which  are  accepted 
for  this  department  will  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  other  contributions,  the  object  being  to  stimulate 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  readers  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  any  nursery  helps  which  they  may  have 
devised.    It  is  desirable  that  a  rough  sketch  accotnpany  such  descriptions  as  may  be  illustrated. 


A  HAMMOCK-CRADLE. 

WITH  our  foremothers  the  cradle  was  an 
important  household  institution.  The 
house-mother  had  it  beside  her  when  she  spun, 
her  foot  was  upon  it  while  she  sewed,  the  older 
children  were  set  to  rock  it  if  she  must  needs 
be  busied  away  from  it  ;  whatever  befell,  all 
well-conducted  babies  were  expected  to  spend 
most  of  their  hours  in  the  cradle  until  the  age 
for  creeping  arrived.  In  out-of-the-way  farm- 
houses one  may  still  see  the  same  practices  in 
the  rearing  of  children,  but  in  the  main  the 
cradle  as  a  useful  institution  has  disappeared, 
whether  because  our  children  are  higher-bred 
and  less  phlegmatic,  or  because  their  mothers, 
being  less  heavily  burdened,  have  lost  the  art  of. 
"  putting  off  "  babies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  delight  in  mere 
monotonous  motion   is  natural  to  childhood. 


Some  babies  are  soothed  by  trotting,  others  pre- 
fer rocking,  while  they  all  like  a  steady  walk. 
Many  a  country  baby  has  been  jolted  to  sleep 
in  a  rockerless,  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  enjoy  the  seemingly  bar- 
barous motion.  Perambulators  are  often  in- 
valuable in  cases  of  sickness  among  infants, 
when  they  frequently  refuse  to  sleep  anywhere 


else.  Babies  are  soothed  by  carriage-riding, 
but  they  will  have  none  of  the  too-smooth  mo- 
tion of  a  row-boat.  Children  of  all  ages  delight 
in  a  swing  and  are  rarely  seasick  at  sea.  Great 
is  the  astonishment  of  the  maturing  child  when 
swinging  first  causes  him  strange  qualms  in  the 
stomach. 

There  have  been  many  revolts  against  this 
law  of  childhood.  Revolutionary  parents  raise 
their  children  without  rocking,  or  trotting,  or 
walking,  or  riding,  but  hardly  without  them 
all.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  attempts,  in  so 
far  as  they  go  counter  to  ease  in  rearing  chil- 
dren, are  not  useless  expenditures  of  force. 
Motion  can  hardly  seriously  addle  the  infant 
brain,  for  what  brains  we  possess  have  descend- 
ed to  us  through  innumerable  generations  of 
rocked,  trotted,  and  more  or  less  jolted  babies. 
No  doubt  Shakspere's  mother,  being  a  busy  wo- 
man, handled  him  quite  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sible value  of  his  brain. 

Anything  that  aids  in  the  necessarily  irksome 
task  of  baby-rearing  must  be  welcome.  A  de- 
voted grandfather,  several  years  ago,  hung  up  a 
hammock  in  the  manner  of  a  swing  for  the 
amusement  of  little  number  one,  just  past  the 
age  for  cradles.  The  advantage  of  this  con- 
trivance was  that  the  child  was  absolutely  safe 
from  the  danger  of  a  fall.  When  number  two 
arrived  grandpapa  insisted  that  she,  too,  should 
have  a  hammock-swing  for  her  daytime  amuse- 
ment. Mother  and  grandmother  laughed  at  the 
notion,  but  he  carried  his  point,  and  Baby  was 
consigned  to  the  hammock-swing  one  day.  She 
fell  so  speedily  asleep  and  slept  so  soundly  in  it 
that  the  mother  who  had  had  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty with  the  child  at  night,  banished  her  cradle 
to  the  attic  and  removed  the  hammock  to  her 
room.  Here  Baby  took  her  nap  in  the  day- 
time and  slept  at  night.  The  child  could  be 
put  to  sleep  in  it,  or  if  she  happened  to  fall 
asleep  in  her  mother's  lap  she  could  be  dropped 
into  her  novel  cradle,  swung  a  little,  and  left. 
Did  she  wake  when  the  mother's  arms  slip- 
ped from  under  her,  as  babies  so  often  will,  the 
long  swing  of  the  hammock  speedily  quieted 
her  few  rebellious  struggles.  Was  she  heard 
crying  before  her  nap  was  out,  mamma  ran  to 
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the  scene  and  set  the  charmed  movement  going. 
At  night  she  held  a  long  string,  tied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hammock,  which  she  pulled  when 
Baby  wakened.  She  found  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  hammock-cradle  was  that  the 
slow  cessation  of  motion,  known  to  children 
as  "letting  the  old  cat  die,"  did  not  rouse  the 
baby  into  wakefulness  again,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case  in  the  stopping  of  any  other  soothing 
movement. 

Since  its  discovery  a  number  three  has  slept 
in  the  hammock-cradle  ;  a  young  child  danger- 
ously ill  with  internal  hemorrhage  has  by  its 
means  been  given  the  necessary  freedom  from 
jar  so  hard  to  procure  for  a  sick  and  exacting 
baby  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  friends 
in  several  cases  with  uniform  success. 

In  one  instance  a  little  fellow  had  been  taken 
to  the  country  for  the  summer.  He  was  highly 
excited  by  his  new  surroundings.  Nine,  ten, 
eleven  o'clock  came,  and  he  refused  to  sleep. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  travel-worn  mother 
must  sit  up  all  night  with  him,  when  the  ham- 
mock was  recommended.  It  was  hung  up  in  the 
mother's  room.  Baby  was  placed  in  it,  and  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  kick  with  delight  in  the  new 
motion.  Its  soothing  effect  was  soon  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  succumbed.  This  child  always 
slept  in  the  hammock-cradle  after  this. 

The  directions  for  putting  up  the  hammock- 
cradle  are  simple.  Screw  two  stout  hooks  about 
three  feet  apart  in  the  ceiling.  Hang  the  ends 
of  the  hammock  from  these  by  means  of  metal 
rings,  that  there  may  be  no  rope  to  wear.  Tie  a 
strong  cord  from  either  side  of  the  hammock  to 
the  opposite  hook,  to  prevent  a  fall  should  either 
hook  by  any  chance  give  way.  Place  the  baby's 
mattress  or  pillows  across  the  swing  thus  formed, 
and  tie  up  the  head  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The 
foot  can  also  be  fastened  up  each  time  the  child 
is  laid  in  the  hammock,  though  babies  do  not 
fall  that  way  when  on  their  backs  ;  they  move 
themselves  head-first  by  bracing  their  feet  against 
something.  By  this  simple  means  a  cradle  is 
made  with  the  easiest  of  springs,  with  no  hard 
sides  to  bump  against,  and  with  a  long,  smooth 
motion  peculiarly  pleasant  to  children. 

Queensbury.  N.  Y.  E.  E.  S. 


FOLDING-GATE  FOR  BABY. 

WE  have  a  lively  little  chap  at  our  house,  and 
when  he  first  commenced  to  travel  about 
on  his  own  account  it  was  necessary  to  put  guards 
of  some  kind  at  the  doors  of  such  apartments  as 
he  was  not  to  go  into,  or  those  that  gave  access  to 
the  stairs,  as  we  lived  on  an  upper  floor.    A  chair 


turned  on  its  side  and  fastened  by  one  pair  of  its 
legs  behind  the  door  answered  for  a  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  scratches  on  the  paint  and  an  upset  ap- 
pearance of  the  room.  So  a  gate  seemed  neces- 
sary. But  how  was  it  to  be  constructed  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  adults  ?  A 
rigid  pair  of  bars  sliding  between  grooves  on 
either  casing  was  bungling,  and  in  case  one 
hand  carried  something  liable  to  be  spilled  it 
was  quite  a  trick  to  hit  both  grooves  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  meantime  Baby,  always  on  hand 
at  such  times,  slipped  through.  A  gate  on  hinges 
required  swinging  space  not  to  be  had,  so  I  con- 
trived a  folding-gate.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  want  one  like  it.  I  enclose  a  sketch  from 
which  a  carpenter  or  ingenious  father  can  make 
one.  One  hand  only  is  needed  to  open  or  close 
it,  and  when  desired  it  can  be  folded  out  of  the 
way  against  the  door-casing,  where  it  remains 


ready  to  be  let  down  at  once.  No.  i  in  the 
drawing  is  a  board  on  which  I  fastened  bevelled 
strips  to  receive  a  bevelled  piece.  No.  2,  holding 
one  of  the  uprights  of  the  gate.  No.  3  is  a  board 
with  two  straight  strips,  or,  if  anything,  a  trifle 
more  open  at  the  front  than  where  they  join  the 
board.  The  opposite  upright  drops  between 
these  when  the  gate  is  down.  Two  screws  will 
hold  these  boards,  whereas  six  or  eight  would  be 
needed  to  fasten  the  strips  directly  to  the  casing, 
thus  saving  the  latter  from  being  marred.  It 
also  facilitates  changing  the  gate  from  one  door 
to  another,  The  screws  holding  the  rails  to  the 
uprights  should  be  round-headed,  brass  or  nick- 
elled,  flat  under  the  head,  and  a  washer  is  nec- 
essary under  the  screw  to  keep  it  from  working 
loose.  C.  E.  F. 

Danbury,  Conn. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


We  must  request  our  correspondents  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  a  few 
salient  points.  1/  the  reply  to  a  query  has  already  been  anticipated  by  an  answer  to  a  previous  letter,  wc 
must  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  former  answer.  All  communications  should  be  written  ore 
one  side  of  the  page  only,  and  contain  the  names  of  the  writers,  which,  however,  will  not  be  published  unless 
desired.    We  endeavor  to  reply  as  promptly  as  possible 


TROUBLES  OF  A  ONE-MONTH-OLD— HIS 
HEALTHY  TWENTY-MONTHS-OLD  SIS- 
TER. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  I  have  a  little  boy  nearly  one  month  old.  I 
did  not  begin  with  him,  as  with  his  sister,  the  habit 
of  taking  him  the  moment  he  cried,  and  still  he 
will  not  lie  in  his  crib  awake  when  I  know  he  is 
neither  hungry  nor  uncomfortable.  Shall  I  con- 
tinue to  let  him  lie  there  and  cry  a  little  while  before 
lifting  him?  The  amusing  thing  is,  he  will  lie  per- 
fectly happy  on  his  stomach  on  my  lap. 

(2)  Since  his  birth  he  has  been  troubled  with 
"  wind-pains."  Would  the  fact  of  his  mother  being 
very  constipated  cause  the  pains  ? 

(3)  About  how  long  at  a  time  should  a  baby  of  his 
age  nurse  ?  He  drinks  constantly  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  if  I  try  to  stop  him  he  cries  as  if  still  hungry. 

(4)  Would  it  be  advisable  to  partly  feed  him  by 
bottle? — not  because  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient, 
but  for  convenience.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
a  mother  to  leave  her  baby  for  some  time,  and  she 
finds  it  impossible  to  be  home  at  Baby's  meal-time. 

(5)  Would  you  advise  having  my  little  girl's  hair 
cut  ?    She  is  twenty  months  old. 

(6)  Should  a  strong,  fat,  healthy  child  of  her  age 
eat  meat  once  a  day  ?  She  eats  oatmeal  for  breakfast, 
and  until  lately  liked  any  of  the  farinaceous  foods, 
but  seems  now  to  have  lost  all  fondness  for  them.  I 
have  been  giving  her  a  very  little  finely-minced  rare 
beef  with  mashed  potato  for  dinner.  She  drinks  a 
great  deal  of  milk,  and  is  well,  although  cutting 
stomach  and  eye  teeth.  A.  M.  C. 

New  York. 

(1)  It  is  very  probable  (especially  as  the  pain 
is  relieved  by  the  posture  you  mention)  that  the 
discomfort  is  from  the  same  cause  as  the  "  wind- 
pains."  In  curing  one  trouble  you  may  be  rid 
of  both.  In  the  meantime  see  if  he  is  not  con- 
tent on  his  stomach  on  a  soft  pillow  or  folded 
blanket  heated. 

(2)  Of  course  Babyhood  cannot  tell  you  the 


cause  of  the  colic,  but  the  cause  you  suggest  may 
be  the  right  one,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
child  may  have  a  disorder  of  digestion  similar  to* 
his  mother's,  even  if  the  prominent  symptoms  are- 
different.  You  have  doubtless  read  the  article 
on  colic  in  a  preceding  number.  If  its  recom- 
mendations and  the  careful  regulation  of  the 
mother's  bowels  do  not  relieve  the  baby's  colic,, 
then  ask  your  physician. 

(3)  No  rule  can  be  given  ;  the  milk  may  flow 
freely  or  slowly,  it  may  be  rich  and  satisfying 
or  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  children  that 
thrive  are  slight  eaters,  others  eat  always  greed- 
ily. So  long  as  the  child  is  getting  milk  freely 
from  the  breast  he  may  suck,  but  to  suck  a  dry, 
or  nearly  dry,  nipple  will  only  aggravate  the 
wind-colic. 

(4)  If  the  milk  is  enough  we  should  not  re- 
commend feeding.  If  a  serious  emergency  keeps, 
you  away  fr,om  your  baby  he  could  take  diluted 
sweet  milk  for  the  time  being.  But  you  would 
better  for  some  months  yet  let  nursing  the  baby 
be  the  first  business.  If  the  milk  is  of  good 
quality  he  ought  soon  to  get  on  for  three  or  four 
hours  without  you. 

(5)  The  matter  is  chiefly  one  of  taste. 

(6)  She  does  not  need  the  meat  if  she  takes, 
milk  freely,  and  you  had  better  wait  before  giv- 
ing it. 


"CAT-NAPS"  AND  THEIR  CAUSES— ANX- 
IOUS FOR  SHORT  CLOTHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  girl  of  eleven  weeks  who  is  bright 
and  healthy,  but  seems  to  be  nervous.  She  goes  to- 
bed  at  ten  o'clock  every  night,  as  a  rule,  but  some- 
times has  an  irritable  spell  and  keeps  me  up  till 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  She  sleeps  well  after  she 
does  fall  asleep,  and  does  not  fully  wake  up  till  seven 
in  the  morning.    I  wash  and  dress  her  every  morn- 
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ing  at  the  same  hour,  and  then  try  to  get  her  to  sleep, 
but  she  either  indulges  in  a  "cat-nap"  of  a  few 
minutes  or  steadily  resists  all  efforts  to  make  her  go 
to  sleep.  She  is  a  good  child,  and  if  she  would  only 
sleep  more  I  would  be  quite  satisfied.  I  take  her 
out-of-doors  whenever  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and 
take  all  the  fresh  air  I  can  get  myself ;  for  I  am  very 
nervous,  and  fresh  air  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  food. 
She  has  been  somewhat  troubled  with  constipation, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  remove  by  means  of 
warm  water  instead  of  medicine  ;  but  I  think  she 
will  get  over  that  now,  as  I  have  been  troubled  the 
same  way  lately,  and  am  getting  over  it  by  drinking 
warm  water  before  meals,  and  dieting.  Before  I 
close  let  me  ask  you  if  it  would  be  safe  to  shorten 
my  baby's  clothes  before  spring  ;  she  will  be  three 
months  old  the  last  of  this  month.  I  am  indebted 
to  Babyhood  for  many  very  valuable  hints  on  the 
care  of  infants,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  magazine 
may  continue  to  prosper  as  it  deserves. 

Detroit.  L.  F.  P. 

Why  does  your  little  one  sit  up  until  ten 
o'clock  usually  ?  A  child  of  three  months  ought 
to  be  in  bed  by  tea-time.  We  suspect  that  she 
would  sleep  better  if  she  were  not  kept  up  until, 
in  the  parlance  of  old  nurses,  her  "eyes  are 
stuck  open."  There  is  no  hurry  about  "short- 
coating  "  a  baby  in  a  Detroit  winter  ;  but  if  the 
child  seems  constrained  in  the  use  of  its  limbs 
by  the  long  clothes,  then  shorten  them  and  see 
that  she  is  well  protected  whenever  she  goes  out- 
of-doors. 


A  SCREAMING  CHILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  remedy  can  you  suggest  for  a  screaming 
child  ?  My  little  girl  is  nearly  two  years  old,  and  if 
anything  is  done  which  she  does  not  like  she  will 
scream  with  all  her  strength,  and  keep  it  up  until 
something  attracts  her  attention,  when  she  will  sud- 
denly cease.  But  if  I  or  any  one  else  tries  to  distract 
her  attention  her  screams  become  all  the  more 
piercing.  She  was  an  exceedingly  gentle  little  baby 
until  she  was  seventeen  months  old,  when  I  was  ill, 
and  in  that  time  she  contracted  this  terrible  habit 
She  gains  nothing  by  it,  as  I  never  give  in  to  her. 
I  have  tried  leaving  her  alone  in  a  room,  also  de- 
nying her  things  of  which  she  is  fond,  and  now,  as 
a  last  resort,  punishing  her  with  the  hand  ;  but 
all  of  no  avail.  It  is  not  only  a  great  trial  in  our 
own  household,  but  extremely  disagreeable  for  our 
neighbors,  besides  being  of  injury  to  the  child.  If 
you  can  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty  I  shall  be  the 
Most  Grateful  of  Mothers. 

New  York. 

What  you  term  with  truth  "  a  terrible  habit  " 
is  clearly  the  result  of  other  people's  mismanage- 
ment, and  not  yours.    Take  this  grain  of  com- 


fort with  the  reluctant  admission  that  time, 
gentleness,  and  much  resolution  will  be  needed 
to  break  your  little  girl  of  the  unfortunate  trick. 
Have  you  tried  sprinkling  cold  water  in  her 
face,  just  when  her  eyes  are  closed  in  the  par- 
oxysm ?  Or  the  sudden  application  of  a  wet 
sponge  or  cloth,  dipped  in  cold  water,  to  her  eyes, 
cheeks,  and  forehead  ?  In  warm  weather  a  dash 
of  water  from  a  cup  or  mug  often  acts  like  magic, 
but  do  not  attempt  it  in  winter.  Bathe  her 
face  and  hands  liberally  and  oblige  her  to  drink 
cold  water  also.  The  simple  prescription  has 
wrought  wonders  in  similar  cases.  Read  "An 
Ungovernable  Temper  "  in  "  Nursery  Prob- 
lems," March  number  of  Babyhood. 


SAFETY  PINS,   TOOTH-SYRINGE,  AND 
STOCKING-SUPPORTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  Babyhood  inform  me  where  I  can  buy 
silver  safety-pins,  and  what  they  will  cost? 

(2)  Also,  where  I  can  get  the  tooth-syringe  men- 
tioned in  September  number  ("  Nursery  Catch- All.") 

(3)  What  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  stock- 
ings for  a  baby  who  still  wears  napkins  ? 

G.  L.  W. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

(1)  At  any  jewelry-store  where  a  full  assort- 
ment of  silverware  is  kept.  Price  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar. 

(2)  The  principal  druggists  in  our  large  cities 
usually  keep  such  for  sale.  Inquire  of  your 
dentist. 

(3)  Broad,  soft,  elastic  bands  buttoned  to  the 
tops  of  the  stockings  and  tied  to  strings  stitched 
on  the  inside  of  the  waist  of  the  flannel  skirt. 
After  the  child  puts  on  underwaists  attach  the 
elastics  to  buttons  set  on  the  outside  of  these. 


SWEET-TEMPERED  OBSTINACY. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  seventeen-months-old  daughter  is  a  good- 
tempered,  affectionate  baby,  but  is  arriving  at  the 
age  when  a  mother  must  ask  a  little  obedience 
from  her.  For  a  while  she  obeyed  me  so  sweetly 
when  I  asked  her  to  come  to  me  that  I  believed  I 
should  have  no  trouble  with  her.  Lately  she  stands 
just  out  of  my  reach  and  laughs  at  my  frantic  endea- 
vors to  catch  her,  and  when  I  rise  to  go  to  her  she 
runs  swiftly  from  me  and  leads  me  a  chase.  I 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  nurse.  I  am  not  strong, 
and  therefore  these  little  tricks  are  very  trying. 
She  pulls  everything  she  can  reach  from  tables 
and  dressing-cases,  breaking  much  and  spoiling 
other  things  by  throwing  them  in  the  water,  if  she 
can  find  any.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  to 
slap  her  hands,  but  to  snap  her  fingers.  She 
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laughs  at  this,  and  holds  her  hands  up  to  be  snapped 
again.  She  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  a  slight  pun- 
ishment is,  but  to  make  her  understand  it  must  be 
harder  than  I  think  right  to  give.  Yet  now  is  the 
time  a  mother  should  begin  to  govern  a  child.  Later 
on  it  will  be  twice  as  hard,  or  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  govern  her  at  all.  She  knows  when  she  has 
something  she  should  not  have,  and  stands  and  says 
"bet  be!"  which  means  "  let  it  be,"  or  "bah  bat" 
for  "bad  baby  "  ;  at  the  latter  words  often  slaps  her 
own  little  self.  Now,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  want  to 
choose  the  right  way  to  make  my  baby  beloved  for 
her  own  sweet  self.  E.  L.  L. 

Chicago,  III. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  begin  the  task  of  govern- 
ment, but  your  baby  is  so  sweet  of  temper,  so 
bewitching  in  her  disobedience,  that  you  are  to 
be  congratulated.  When  a  child  is  "  fractious  " 
through  sullenness  or  passion,  the  task  is  doubly 
hard.  A  few  really  sharp  punishments  will  save 
you  both  much  trouble.  Tie  her  in  her  chair  as 
the  penalty  for  running  away  ;  muffle  her  hands 
so  that  she  cannot  use  them  when  she  has  touched 
forbidden  articles.  Should  this  fail  to  cure  her 
of  wanton  mischief — why,  perhaps  you  would  do 
well  to  read  "  A  Crisis  "  m  the  September  num- 
ber of  Babyhood.  One  thing  is  certain  :  for  your 
child's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  she  must  be 
taught  to  obey. 


PEPTONIZERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Could  you  tell  a  nurse  where  to  get  a  peptonizer 
for  making  peptonized  milk,  and  what  would  be 
the  probable  cost  ?  A.  E.  S. 

Dayton,  O. 

There  are  many  peptonizers  sold  in  the  apo- 
thecary shops;  one,  for  instance,  that  mentioned 
on  p.  265  of  Volume  I.  of  Babyhood.  Another 
good  one  is  the  "  peptogenic  milk-powder  "  sold 
in  the  shops.  No  especial  kind  of  vessel  is 
necessary. 


INTESTINAL  CATARRH. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  first  boy  is  two  months  and  eleven  days  old. 
He  weighed  6%  lbs.  at  birth  and  13  lbs.  at  eight 
weeks  of  age.  He  looks  well  and  fat,  but  has  had 
diarrhoea  all  his  life,  with  curdled  milk  in  the  pas- 
sages. They  are  sometimes  as  green  as  grass,  and 
sometimes  almost  black,  and  then  again  are  quite 
yellow.  They  seem  to  pain  him  and  make  him 
restless  during  the  day.  He  takes  only  11  cat-naps," 
and  sometimes  wakes,  screaming  out,  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  I've  put  him  to  sleep  and  laid 
him  down.  Sometimes  he'll  lie  on  the  bed  or  in  a 
chair,  and  be  happy  and  good  for  a  short  while,  but 


soon  gets  to  fretting  and  crying.  After  these  rest- 
less, fretful  spells  he  generally  has  a  passage  from 
his  bowels.  Now,  (1)  would  you  advise  me  to  let 
him  "cry  it  out,"  or  take  him  up  (as  I  do)  and  try 
to  relieve  him  by  placing  him  in  an  easier  position  ? 

(2)  What  must  I  give  him  for  cramping  in  his 
bowels  and  curdled  milk  ? 

(3)  My  baby  was  used  to  rocking  before  I  was 
able  to  care  for  him.  Must  I  try  to  break  him  of 
being  rocked  to  sleep  now  or  wait  till  he  is  well  ? 
What  harm  does  rocking  do  ? 

(4)  Would  it  do  as  well  to  put  cotton  shirts  under 
Baby's  flannel  ones  to  prevent  their  scratching  him  ? 

(5)  I  took  my  baby's  bands  (they  were  made  of 
old  domestic)  off  him  when  he  was  three  weeks  old. 
Was  that  wrong  ? 

(6)  My  baby  still  looks  cross-eyed  occasionally, 
though  he  is  over  two  months  old.  Is  that  cause 
for  much  alarm  ? 

(7)  Ought  I  to  take  him  out  in  severe  cold  weather 
this  winter  ?    And  ought  his  face  to  be  covered  ? 

(8)  What  number  of  Babyhood  contains  the  first 
article  on  sleeplessness  ?  And  are  there  articles  in 
back  numbers  answering  these  questions  ? 

A  Young  Mother. 

Lonoke,  Ark. 

(1)  It  is  evident  that  the  child  is  not  well  and 
is  suffering  from  a  continued  indigestion  and 
probably  from  intestinal  catarrh.  His  restless- 
ness is  probably  due  to  his  trouble,  and  you 
cannot  very  well  let  him  "  cry  it  out "  under  the 
circumstances. 

(2)  You  will  find  in  the  June  number  quite  a 
long  article  on  diarrhoea  ;  but,  all  the  same,  we 
think  you  ought  not  to  try  to  treat  your  baby 
yourself.  You  live  in  a  considerable  town,  and 
good  advice  can  probably  be  had.  If  you  will 
jot  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  symptoms  of 
your  child  as  carefully  as  you  have  given  them 
to  Babyhood,  and  will  state  them  clearly  to  a 
physician  and  let  him  examine  your  own  physi- 
cal condition  (for  you  furnish  the  baby's  entire 
food),  you  will  be  very  much  more  quickly  re- 
lieved of  your  troubles  than  if  you  try  to  treat 
the  baby  yourself.  We  fear  the  latter  plan 
would  be  distinctly  mischievous. 

(3)  Ordinarily,  rocking  is  chiefly  harmful  to 
the  mother,  in  the  bondage  it  establishes.  It 
does,  of  course,  make  the  baby  dependent  upon 
a  particular  motion  for  his  sleep,  but  it  is  not 
usually  harmful.  But  when  diarrhoea  exists,  all 
motion  tends  to  increase  the  frequency  of  dis- 
charges, just  as  it  does  in  adults. 

(4)  Yes,  if  his  skin  is  sensitive. 

(5)  A  warm  band  will  probably  be  of  benefit 
when  diarrhoea  exists. 

(6)  It  probably  depends  upon  the  bowel 
trouble. 
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(7)  If  he  is  well,  we  should  think  he  could  face 
almost  any  winter  weather  in  your  climate.  His 
face  should  be  protected. 

(8)  The  March  number ;  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned five  or  six  times  in  Volume  I.  Nearly 
all  your  questions  have  been  previously  answer- 
ed, but  they  cover  nearly  all  the  numbers  up  to 
the  time  of  your  beginning  to  take  the  maga- 
zine. 

THE  OUTFIT  OF  A  BASKET. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  give  a  complete  list  of  articles 
which  should  go  into  a  basket  which  is  being  pre- 
pared for  an  expected  baby  ?  C.  G. 

Chicago,  III. 

A  square  of  fine  flannel  bound  with  ribbon,  for 
a  shawl. 

One  night-gown. 
One  cambric  shirt. 

One  "barrow-coat,"  or  "  pinning-blanket." 

One  linen  shirt. 

One  soft  flannel  shirt. 

One  flannel  band. 

Two  diapers  of  old  linen,  one  very  small. 

Spool  of  white  "  sadler's  silk,"  or  linen  thread, 
or  a  piece  of  fine  linen  bobbin,  as  the  nurse  may 
direct.  A  pair  of  sharp  scissors.  A  small  jar 
of  vaseline.  A  piece  of  old  castile  soap,  and 
two  wash-rags,  one  of  linen,  one  of  old  flannel. 
Two  soft  towels.  A  flannel  apron  (large)  which 
has  been  washed  soft.  A  box  of  "  baby-powder  " 
enclosing  a  "  puff."  A  roll  of  very  fine,  soft  old 
linen.    A  paper  of  pins,  and  two  safety-pins. 

Let  everything  be  simple  in  fashion  and  trim- 
ming, without  starch,  puffings,  or  frills.  Baby's 
comfort,  not  parental  vanity,  should  rule  here. 


ANOTHER       CRYING       CHILD  — SHORT 
DRESSES  AND  MERINO  DRAWERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  just  given  my  baby  his  bath  and  put  him 
into  his  crib  for  his  morning  nap.  He  has  taken 
his  milk  from  his  bottle,  and  is  now  crying  as  loud 
and  hard  as  he  can  cry.  He  has  been  awake  since 
five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  he  appeared  very 
sleepy. 

When  he  was  five  months  old  I  began  letting  him 
.go  to  sleep  by  himself,  and  he  is  now  seven  and  one- 
half  months.  At  first  he  cried  nearly  two  hours  at 
a  time,  but  now  he  seldom  cries  over  one  half-hour. 
At  times  he  will  go  to  sleep  without  crying,  but  I 
feel  discouraged  that  he  does  not  do  so  regularly. 
He  has  always  been  a  crying  child,  but  he  is  well 
and  strong,  and  very  happy  when  he  is  good.  I 
think  perhaps  his  teeth  make  him  fretful,  for  he  was 


very  good-natured  for  a  while  after  two  came 
through.  Do  you  advise  me  to  persevere  with  him  ? 
Or  is  it  an  injury  to  him  to  cry  so  much  ? 

(2)  Do  you  think  it  necessary  for  an  infant  in  short 
dresses  to  wear  merino  drawers  ?  There  seems  to 
be  a  cold  place  just  above  the  stockings,  but  would 
not  the  drawers  be  a  great  inconvenience  ? 

G.  If.  W. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

(1)  You  will  find  a  fair,  kind,  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  your  problem  in  the  "  Mothers'  Par- 
liament "  of  the  December  number  of  Baby- 
hood. After  reading  it  you  must  decide  the 
question  for  yourself.  But  you  deserve  sym- 
pathy and  sisterly  counsel. 

(2)  The  merino  drawers  cannot  be  worn  con- 
veniently with  napkins.  Put  on  stockings  long 
enough  to  cover  the  "  cold  place." 


"MAGIC"  EFFECTS  OF  "  SUGAR- RAGS." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

How  shall  I  teach  my  four-weeks-old  girl  to  go  to 
sleep  alone  by  herself  ?  A  friend  of  mine  accustomed 
her  first  baby  to  go  to  sleep  with  a  rubber  nipple 
in  her  mouth,  which  practice  she  kept  up  till  she 
was  three  years  old.  Does  this  ever  produce  sore 
mouth  ? 

Although  "  sugar-rags  "  are  an  abomination  to  me, 
I  have  been  guilty  of  trying  them  after  all  other 
means  have  failed,  and  when  imperative  duties  de- 
mand my  attention.  The  effect  has  been  magical, 
as,  in  almost  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it,  she  would  be 
sound  asleep.  When  awake  she  is  as  good  and 
quiet  as  I  can  wish  for;  even  if  she  were  not  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense  to  keep  her  supplied  as  A.  H.  sug- 
gests. A  Young  Mother. 

Titusville,  Pa. 

A  four-weeks-old  baby  ought  to  sleep  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  if  she  is  well.  Ntirse  her  to 
sleep,  and  when  her  lips  slip  from  the  nipple 
lay  her  down  carefully  in  the  crib.  Unless  your 
nurse  has  already  accustomed  her  to  rocking  and 
"coddling"  on  the  lap,  you  should  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  her  to  lie  still  by  the  hour, 
sleeping  or  waking.  Why  give  her  the  rubber 
sham  at  all,  since  she  will  only  suck  in  wind 
and  form  an  absurd  habit  ?  You  will  find  inte- 
resting communications  on  this  matter  of  sleep- 
ing alone,  sucking  innutritious  articles,  etc.,  in 
the  December  number  of  Babyhood. 

As  to  the  sugar-rag.  the  saccharine,  farina- 
ceous, and  greasy  foods  that  make  up  its  contents 
seriously  derange  a  baby's  stomach.  Colic, 
wind,  and  disordered  bowels  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  objectionable  pellets. 
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PLAYING  ON  THE  FLOOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  two  little  ones,  the  elder  four  years  of  age, 
and  the  younger  just  walking  alone.  Our  house  is 
heated  by  a  furnace,  and,  as  you  truly  remark,  there 
always  seems  to  be  a  cold  draught  upon  the  floor, 
where  my  children  are  inclined  to  spend  most  of 
their  time  with  their  toys.  Can  you  suggest  a  plan 
whereby  I  can  manage  to  keep  them  amused  off  the 
floor,  or  is  there  any  way  of  stopping  the  draughts  ? 

Any  suggestions  which  you  can  offer  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  G.  L.  I.  D. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

While  heated  air  rises  and  cold  air  falls  there 
must  always  be  a  chill  current  near  the  floor. 
Draughts  from  without  may  be  partially  ex- 
cluded by  weather-strips  and  sand-bags,  but 
Baby  sitting  on  the  carpet  is  almost  sure  to  take 
cold  in  bitter  weather.  A  cheap  mattress,  cov- 
ered with  a  quilt  or  shawl,  makes  a  safe  corner 
for  him  on  windy  days.  One  mother  had  a  sort 
of  dais  or  platform,  six  feet  wide  and  six  inches 
high,  mounted  on  rollers  and  set  against  the  wall 
of  the  nursery,  for  "  Baby's  room."  There  he 
was  king  ;  himself  and  playthings  were  never 
molested.  In  default  of  these  conveniences, 
give  the  twain  chairs  and  low  tables  of  their  own, 
and  teach  them  to  use  them  instead  of  sitting  on 
the  carpet. 


A  "SYMPOSIUM"  ON  CONSTIPATION. 
I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Don't  you  think  suppositories  of  castile  soap  are 
preferable  to  bar-soap  ?  The  old-fashioned  mo- 
lasses suppositories  work  more  kindly  with  my  chil- 
dren than  anything  else  for  constipation.  F. 

II. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  read  in  your  edition  for  November  the  complaint 
of  a  young  mother  concerning  her  babe's  constipa- 
tion, and  asking  your  advice  for  the  same. 

I  dislike  to  take  issue  with  Babyhood,  whose 
counsels  have  been  of  so  much  assistance  to  me,  but 
in  my  own  experiences  with  two  very  constipated 
children  I  found  that  the  use  of  soap  and  a  roll  of 
paper  induced  piles — quite  as  great  an  evil  as  consti- 
pation. 

My  method,  which  entirely  cured  my  babies  of  con- 
stipation, was  to  rub  and  knead  the  bowels  with  oil 
thoroughly  every  night  and  morning,  and  to  put 
them  on  the  stool  at  a  regular  time  each  day.  With 
this  treatment  I  adopted  a  laxative  diet  for  myself, 
and  when  they  were  weaned  gave  them  as  laxative 
food  as  possible. 

I  trust  my  dear  Babyhood  will  forgive  me  for  dis- 
agreeing, but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  use  of  soap, 


stick-candy,  or  paper,  which  produces  an  irritation 
of  the  rectum,  is  not  always  wise.  C.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

III. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

For  the  benefit  of  C.  L.  C,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  experience  with  a  "  consti- 
pated baby."  From  the  time  my  baby  was  three 
weeks  old  till  she  became  six  months  of  age  she 
never  had. a  natural  movement.  Every  day  we  were 
compelled  to  give  her  an  enema.  This  was  caused, 
we  have  always  thought,  by  the  monthly  nurse  giv- 
ing the  baby  paregoric  "on  the  sly,"  because  she 
was  tired  of  changing  the  napkins  so  often,  the 
baby's  bowels  having  been  particularly  free  up  to 
this  time.  I  nursed  the  baby  and  was  in  perfect 
health,  but  never  could  succeed  in  so  changing  my 
own  diet  as  to  cause  the  baby's  bowels  to  move  vol- 
untarily. Finally  the  following  very  simple  remedy 
was  suggested  to  me  by  a  physician,  a  friend  of  the 
family.  Take  loaf-sugar  and  dissolve  in  as  little 
cold  water  as  possible,  thereby  making  a  thick  syrup. 
Give  the  baby  one  teaspoonful  of  this  (or  more  as 
she  grows  older)  immediately  before  nursing,  or  feed- 
ing if  bottle-fed.  Be  sure  to  give  it  before,  not  after, 
eating,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  result  is  very  apt  to 
be  a  sour  stomach.  From  the  time  I  heard  of  this 
up  to  the  present  (she  is  now  two  years  and  nine 
months  old)  my  baby  has  never  had  an  enema,  and 
by  its  use,  as  I  believe,  her  bowels  have  been  made 
as  regular  as  could  be  desired.  E.  C.  C. 

New  York. 

The  experience  of  C.  M.  C.  of  course  justi- 
fies her  abandoning  the  suppositories.  But, 
judging  from  considerable  personal  experience 
and  the  reports  of  many  others,  the  soap  rarely 
has  such  an  effect.  There  are  some  persons 
(adults)  so  sensitive  as  to  complain  of  being  irri- 
tated by  so  unirritating  a  thing  as  a  well-oiled 
syringe  nozzle,  but  this  is  rare.  One  source  of 
irritation  in  the  use  of  suppositories  is  the  press- 
ing too  firmly  in  introducing  them.  If  the  point 
is  introduced  into  the  seat  and  a  very  little  time 
is  allowed  to  elapse  before  pressing  further,  the 
first  spasm  of  the  muscle  relaxes  and  the  pencil 
is  readily  introduced.  The  soap  is  often  made 
less  irritating  by  scraping  it  and  forming  a  sup- 
pository of  the  scrapings.  This  is  introduced 
easily,  and  is  not  hard.  We  have  never  known 
real  piles  (as  distinguished  from  an  irritation  of 
the  anus)  produced  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  sup- 
positories recommended,  but  we  accept  our  cor- 
respondent's diagnosis. 

The  castile  soap  has  the  advantage  of  being 
usually  a  well-made  and  bland  soap  and  less  ir- 
ritating, and  it  is  so  far  preferable.  There  are 
children,  however,  whose  bowels  seem  to  need 
the  stimulus  of  the  coarser  variety.    The  candy 
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suppository  has  "  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers"  in 
its  favor.  It  is  quite  useful  for  adults  as  well. 
Akin  to  the  effect  of  candy  is  E.  C.  C.'s  recom- 
mendation of  syrup  of  cane-sugar.  It  was  owing 
to  its  tendency  to  sour,  however,  that  we,  in  a 
previous  number,  suggested  the  use  of  malt  in  the 
food  as  a  laxative,  as  we  have  found  it  to  work 
well,  and  so  far  have  not  noticed  the  souring  to 
follow. 

C.  B.  M.,  Cora,  Kansas,  is  referred  to  the 
above  articles  and  to  the  previous  number.  The 


regulation  of  the  mother's  diet  has  often  been 
mentioned  before.  The  friction  and  kneading 
of  the  bowels  has  some  value.  But  in  the  regu- 
larity of  putting  the  child  upon  the  stool  C.  M. 
C.  touches  the  most  important  point  of  all.  Of 
course  it  is  inapplicable  to  very  young  infants, 
but  in  adult  life,  as  well  as  in  childhood,  the  rigid 
following  of  this  rule  often  cures  constipation 
without  any  medicinal  treatment  at  all.  There 
is  excellent  physiological  reason  for  it  which  we 
have  no  space  to  go  into  now. 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  COWLICKS. 

"  A  \  EAT,"  observed  the  butcher  instructively 
I'l  when  Tom  and  Ruth  Pinch  bought  the 
famous  beefsteak — "  meat  must  be  humored,  not 
drove."  There's  wisdom  in  a  nutshell  for  you, 
reader.  Apropos  of  what  ?  Well,  for  example, 
"cowlicks."  What  mother,  especially  a  "nu- 
merous "  mother,  does  not  know  what  an  aggra- 
vation the  homely  word  embodies  ?  How  many 
of  us  have  brushed,  and  parted,  and  wet,  and 
plastered  into  position  one  of  these  unruly  locks 
on  some  long-suffering  little  skull,  only  to  see  it 
in  a  few  moments  uprise  and  return  whence  it 
came,  leaving  an  ugly  gap  in  Susie's  "  bang"  or 
a  ludicrous  top-knot  on  the  crown  of  Tommie's 
head  !  What  is  there  to  do  but  return  valiantly 
to  the  charge,  repeat  the  wetting  and  brushing, 
though  with  the  same  result  as  before  ?  Out  of 
the  fulness  of  a  "numerous"  experience  I  will 
tell  you  one  way  of  dealing  with  these  stub- 
born plagues.  Among  five  little  heads  under 
my  care,  two  have  cowlicks  of  the  most  rampant 
sort,  and  I  have  found  the  butcher's  rule  a  gol- 
den one  for  cowlicks  as  well  as  for  meat.  They 
must  be  "humored."  So  I  do  not  oppose  the 
obstinate  lock  that  grows  on  little  Ruth's  fore- 
head, but  yield  to  its  backward  and  upward  ten- 
dency.   The  result  is  a  soft  and  graceful  lifting 


of  the  brown  hair  from  the  baby-brow,  which  at 
present  is  held  in  place  by  a  round  comb  ;  later 
a  braid  will  be  in  order,  and  in  the  meantime, 
though  not  fashionable,  the  little  head  is  both 
quaint  and  pretty,  while  the  gain  in  tidiness  and 
economy  of  labor  is  considerable.  So  much  for 
Ruth.  Bennie  has  two  cowlicks — one  in  front, 
which  is  cut  short  and  allowed  to  grow  as  it  will; 
the  other,  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  is  brushed 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  grows.  So  treated, 
both  are  manageable.  I  have  been  told  by  "  ton- 
sorial  artists  "  that  cowlicks  can,  by  assiduous 
training,  be  overcome.  Such  has  not  been  my 
experience.  And,  moreover,  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  rather 
beauties  than  defects,  more  particularly  when 
they  are  on  the  front  of  the  head.  I  do  not 
think  any  good  is  to  be  done  by  opposing  them, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  made  the  best 
of  when  they  are  "  humored,  not  drove." 

M.  B.  F. 

BABY'S  CURLS. 

THERE  was  always  a  little  dispute  between 
a  certain  papa  and  mamma  about  Harry's 
curls.  Papa  thought  them  unhealthy  and  un- 
comfortable. The  hair  hanging  over  his  fore- 
head was  too  damp  and  warm  for  hot  weather, 
and  besides  might  make  him  cross-eyed  ;  and 
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the  long  curls  hanging  down  his  back  made  him 
crane  his  neck  and  hump  his  shoulders,  so  that 
he  was  liable  to  become,  through  sheer  discom- 
fort, high-shouldered  and  contracted  in  the 
chest.  Besides,  he  was  too  old  at  five  years  to 
be  made  such  a  baby  of.  He  would  never  learn 
to  be  manly  at  this  rate. 

Mamma  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  be- 
cause her  darling  boy  looked  so  pretty  in  his 
long,  flaxen  curls.  Only  soap-curls,  it  must  be 
confessed  ;  and  she  had  a  long,  hard  task  every 
day  to  make  them  and  keep  them  decent.  But 
she  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  dear  child 
when  he  looked  so  lovely  afterward. 

As  for  the  temper  he  usually  displayed  during 
the  process,  that  was  to  be  expected.  ^Children 
always  grumbled  over  their  toilet. 

When  she  took  him  out  walking  or  calling  he 
attracted  a  greal  deal  of  attention  on  the  street 
and  from  her  lady  friends,  who  were  lavish  of 
their  compliments.  Harry  was  growing  vain. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  "  How  wrong  of 
people  to  flatter  a  child  openly  on  his  appear- 
ance !  "  she  would  say.  14  They  have  no  idea 
how  much  harm  they  are  doing." 

When  papa  would  say,  "  I  think  I  must  take 
that  boy  to  the  barber  this  very  day,"  mamma 
would  argue  :  "It  will  not  be  safe  to  have  his 
hair  cut  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  weather." 

A  few  days  later  papa  would  again  com- 
plain of  the  hot  forehead  and  hair  hanging  over 
the  eyes.  Mamma  would  pat  the  damp  locks 
down  lovingly  to  make  them  "  look  right,"  and 
plead  :  "  Oh  !  don't  take  him  to  the  barber  till  I 
get  his  photograph  taken." 

In  course  of  time  Harry  took  scarlet  fever. 
His  hair  became  limp  and  thin  and  tangled  over 
the  little  fevered  head,  and  the  doctor  ordered  it 
to  be  cut  off,  to  the  child's  immediate  relief. 

When  he  was  well  again  he  looked  like  ordi- 
nary boys  with  cropped  heads.  Nobody  ever 
looked  at  him  twice  or  thought  of  compliments. 
He  ceased  to  be  vain,  and  with  the  omission  of 
the  daily  torture  with  soap  and  brush  his  ill- 
temper  vanished. 

But  mamma  heaved  a  little  bit  of  a  sigh, 
nevertheless,  while  forced  to  admit  :  "  Papa  was 
right.  He  is  better  without  the  curls,  and  a 
great  deal  happier  too." 

C.  M.  St.  Denys. 


THE  BABY'S  HABITS. 

THERE  is  only  one  way  to  eradicate  badness  in 
a  baby  or  in  a  man.  Direct  scolding  is  of 
very  little  avail ;  good  feelings  must  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  angry  ones  ;  right  habits  must  be 


substituted  for  wrong  ones;  happiness  must  be  in- 
duced where  peevishness  and  irritation  have  held 
sway. 

A  baby  is  too  young  and  weak  and  unformed 
to  exercise  self-control  at  the  command  of  its 
mother.  But  its  attention  is  easily  led  away,  and 
it  can  forget  in  a  minute  the  sources  of  its  discom- 
fort. Every  art  and  every  device  by  which  angry 
feelings  can  be  kept  down,  and  smiles  and  sun- 
shine maintained  in  their  stead  (provided,  of 
course,  it  is  an  honest  art  :  promises  should  be 
sacred  with  the  youngest  babies),  is  so  much  real 
assistance  towards  the  formation  of  a  gentle  and 
lovable  character.  Some  people  get  their  faces 
so  practised  in  bright  and  sunny  looks  that  they 
become  as  automatic  as  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  of  a  pianist.  Such  people 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have  to 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  preserve  their  good 
temper. 

Babies  as  well  as  older  children  can  often  be 
taught  to  play  at  being  good,  and  the  moment 
they  have  begun  to  enjoy  the  play  they  are  good. 
I  know  a  baby  who  has  learned  to  cry  at  com- 
mand— that  is,  she  will  cover  her  face  with  both 
hands  and  make  a  very  pretty  noise  of  crying. 
Often  when  she  is  crying  in  bitter  earnest  I  say 
to  her,  "  Margaret,  cry,"  and  she  stops  at  once 
the  real  cry,  puts  her  hand  on  her  face,  and  be- 
gins the  make-believe  cry.  The  make-believe 
is  shown  in  this  way  to  be  so  poor  an  imitation 
that  I  wonder  she  is  taken  in  by  it  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  the  ruse  has  had  the  effect  to  make  her  for- 
get her  sorrows.  This  baby  hates  to  leave  her 
mamma  and  go  with  her  nurse  to  her  own  room  ; 
but  there  is  a  painting  in  that  room  that  she  is 
very  fond  of.  Every  time  I  say  to  her,  "  Go 
with  Annie,"  she  cries  as  hard  as  she  can  cry  ; 
but  if  I  say,  "  Go  see  picture-mamma,"  she  goes 
at  once  without  a  word  of  protest.  It  is  quite 
as  if  she  were  a  little  automaton  and  worked 
exactly  according  as  her  springs  were  touched. 
Another  baby  I  know  is  learning  to  talk  and  to 
obey  at  the  same  time.  Often  when  she  sits  in 
her  high  chair  and  throws  her  playthings  down 
again  and  again,  her  mamma  has  said  to  her, 
"  No,  no,  no  !  "  The  other  day  she  held  some- 
thing out  over  the  edge  of  her  table,  ready  to  let 
it  fall  ;  but  then  she  stopped,  shook  her  head, 
and  said,  "  No,  no,  no,"  and  looked  up  in  her 
mamma's  face  for  approval.  It  was  evident 
that  she  took  so  much  delight  in  the  newly- 
acquired  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements 
of  the  head  and  of  speech  and  of  the  under- 
standing, that  it  quite  overshadowed  the  plea- 
sure of  throwing  down  the  toy.  M.  M. 
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A  Padded  Rug  for  the  Baby. — When  the 
baby  is  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  amuse 
himself  on  the  floor,  many  a  moment  of  time 
may  be  gained  by  mother  or  nurse  for  sewing 
or  nursery  duties.  What  to  put  the  baby  on 
that  will  be  comfortable  and  indestructible,  and 
what  toy  to  give  him  that  shall  combine  safety 
with  amusement,  are  the  questions  which  imme- 
diately arise.  Some  ingenious  woman  has  origi- 
nated an  article  that  is  both  pad  and  plaything, 
and  can  be  easily  made.  These  directions  are 
for  the  simplest,  cheapest  pad,  for  home  use  ; 
greater  elaboration  and  finer  materials  may  be 
used  if  it  is  intended  for  a  gift. 

Take  as  a  foundation  a  square  of  cheese-cloth 
measuring  five  feet  on  every  side.  On  this  ar- 
range a  deep  border  composed  of  the  leaves  of 
linen  picture-books  printed  in  high  colors. 
Place  the  pages  so  that  they  will  be  right  side 
up  when  viewed  from  the  centre — that  is,  with 
the  tops  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  square.  Af- 
ter the  pictures  are  smoothly  and  evenly  basted 
outline  them  with  a  heavy  herring-bone  or  fea- 
ther-stitch in  bright  red  or  blue  wool.  After 
this  square  is  completed  make  another  exactly 
the  same  size  and  wad  it  generously  with  cotton 
batting.  Cover  the  top  with  sheet  rubber,  and 
over  all  lay  the  pictured  square.  The  seams  on 
the  outside  edge  and  a  little  quilting  done  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  not  covered  with  pictures,  will 
hold  all  firmly  together.  The  lower  square 
should  be  quilted  all  over  before  either  the  rub- 
ber or  the  pictured  square  is  laid  on.  The  pad 
is  bordered  all  around  by  a  fringe  of  worsted  to 
match  the  feather-stitching.  The  easiest  way  to 
fasten  it  is  to  make  a  loose  button-hole  stitch 
around  the  edge,  and  tie  four  or  five  strands  of 
worsted  in  each.  A  very  pretty  edge  is  made  by 
fulling  on  one  row  of  Angora  or  wool  lace  of  a 
bright  color.  A  loosely-crocheted  scallop  also 
makes  a  pretty  edge.  H. 


How  Two  Southern  Babes  are  Dressed. 
— "  M.  C.  R.,"  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  writes  : 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  your  little 


magazine.  It  is  so  sensible  ;  and  perhaps  I  like 
it  the  better  that  it  upholds  my  theories  as  re- 
gards children.  I  have  two  boys,  of  three  years 
and  eleven  months  respectively.  What  I  espe- 
cially write  for  is  to  tell  you  how  I  dress  my  ba- 
bies until  they  are  put  into  short  clothes.  I  have 
learned  from  experience  how  to  dress  my  chil- 
dren in  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
manner,  and  with  the  least  outlay.  Of  course 
fewer  of  some  articles  would  do,  but  the  number 
I  use  is  necessary  unless  washing  is  done  at 
home,  and  mine  is  not. 

"  I  make  ten  linen  lawn  shirts,  high  neck  and 
elbow  sleeves,  edged  with  linen  lace  at  six  cents 
a  yard.  I  buy  a  quantity  of  this  all  of  one  pat- 
tern, and  trim  everything  with  it,  and  like  it 
much  better  than  embroidery,  as  it  wears  better, 
washes  better,  and  seems  more  appropriate  for 
infants.  Ten  cotton  night-gowns,  perfectly  plain, 
which  are  never  starched.  The  gowns  are  a  yard 
long,  buttoned  in  the  back.  Twenty  long  white 
lawn  dresses,  made  Mother  Hubbard,  tucked 
yokes,  lace  in  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a  cluster  of 
tucks  above  the  hem.  The  white  lawn  costs  ten 
cents  a  yard,  and  washes  well.  Six  white  flan- 
nel skirts,  with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  prin- 
cess style.  I  bind  the  necks  and  sleeves  with 
narrow  white  ribbon,  and  crochet  a  simple  pat- 
ern  of  shell-stitch  on  the  bottoms  with  white 
knitting-silk.  I  crochet  on  the  raw  edge  ;  it 
washes  better,  and  does  not  lump  up  as  a  hem 
does.  In  winter  my  baby  wears  two  of  these 
skirts. 

"  I  make  three  barrow-skirts,  consisting  of  a 
yard  of  flannel  put  on  a  band  five  inches  wide, 
and  left  open  in  front.  Crochet  an  edge  of  silk 
on  these  all  around.  Ten  linen  bands,  five  inches 
wide.  I  do  not  use  white  skirts  unless  going 
out  with  Baby,  so  I  only  make  two,  high  neck 
and  no  sleeves,  princess  slip,  trimmed  prettily 
on  the  bottom.  Bibs  I  make  of  any  white  goods, 
lined  with  Canton  flannel,  and  edged  with  lace. 
I  never  starch  bibs.  If  anything  can  be  worse 
than  a  stiff,  cold  bib  under  a  poor  little  tender, 
chafed  chin,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.    I  have 
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also  two  white  flannel  shawls  to  put  around  Baby 
if  being  carried  about  the  house.  Shaker  flan- 
nel is  best,  as  it  is  of  double  width.  I  crochet 
the  edges  of  the  shawls,  too.  I  make  fifty  dia- 
pers of  Canton  flannel  for  one  baby.  I  get  half 
of  a  quality  at  ten  cents  a  yard,  and  half  thicker. 
Hem  them  by  hand  as  narrow  as  possible.  I  am  j 
using  diapers  now  three  years  old,  which  are  as 
white  and  nice  as  at  first.  Care  in  washing  does 
a  good  deal.  Linen  seems  nicer  for  babies, 
but  is  chilly  and  porous.  A  few  to  use  for 
a  month  on  infants  are  nice,  but  not  indispen- 
sable. 

"  My  babies  sleep  on  a  cotton  mattress,  with  a 
thin  feather-pillow  in  winter — none  in  summer. 
I  cover  them  with  thick,  soft  baby-blankets, 
which  are  to  be  had  cheap,  and  are  so  much 
nicer  than  slippery  comforts  and  quilts  ;  although 
I  use  quilts  to  lie  on.  I  make  three  little  com- 
forts about  a  yard  and  a  half  square,  which  I 
squeeze,  but  do  not  wring,  in  washing  ;  shake 
well,  and  dry  in  sun  and  wind,  if  possible." 


A  Washington  Boy's  Winter  Outfit 
is  thus  described  by  "  B.  M.  D."  :  "  May  I  tell 
*'  Inexperience,"  through  your  columns,  how  I 
dressed  my  baby-boy  through  his  first  winter? 
He  was  so  large  and  active  that  I  put  him  in 
short  clothes  early  in  the  fall,  although  only 
three  months  old,  retaining,  however,  his  long 
clothes  for  night. 

"  I  took  his  day  flannel  skirts  and  made  a  Ga- 
brielle  dress  (keeping  the  lower  part  of  the  long 
skirt  for  a  flounce  for  the  short  one),  high-necked 
and  long-sleeved,  which  he  wore  over  his  flannel 
skirt  and  under  his  cambric  dress.  He  also  wore 
the  infant's  under-drawers  which  I  see  advertised 
in  Babyhood. 

"  He  wore  at  night  a  flannel  band  and  crochet- 
ed high-necked  and  long-sleeved  shirt  (as  he 
does  also  in  the  day-time)  ;  and  I  made  high- 
necked  and  long-sleeved  flannel  waists  to  his 


long  flannel  skirts,  which,  with  the  long  cambric 
slip,  kept  him  warm  and  comfortable  even  in  our 
house,  which  is  very  much  exposed." 


Baby-Basket. — The  basket  for  a  baby's  toi- 
let may  be  made  more  or  less  elegant,  ac- 
cording to  the  expense  and  time  lavished  upon 
the  materials  used  in  covering  and  ornamen- 
tation. The  foundation  should  be  a  plain 
square  or  round  basket,  rather  shallow,  with 
flaring  sides,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  across.  Cover  the  sides  first  with  blue 
or  pink  silk  or  silesia  over  a  sheet  of  white 
wadding.  Then  put  on  a  puff  of  plain  or  fig- 
ured Swiss  muslin,  fastening  it  over  the  rim  of 
the  basket.  Make  a  mat,  to  cover  the  bottom,  of 
muslin  and  silesia  over  two  thicknesses  of  wad- 
ding. Edge  this  with  a  ruche  of  plaited  satin 
ribbon,  in  color  matching  that  of  the  lining,  and 
tack  the  mat  with  invisible  stitches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  concealing  the  gathered  edge  of 
the  side  covering.  Make  a  frill  of  silk  to  en- 
circle the  outside  of  the  basket,  leaving  it  deep 
enough  to  fall  to  the  table  and  completely  cover 
the  straw-work.  Put  two  rows  of  narrow  or  one 
of  wide  lace  on  the  frill,  and  set  a  box-plaited 
ribbon  all  around  the  rim  of  the  basket.  Make 
a  three-cornered  pin-cushion,  flatly  stuffed,  and 
large  enough  for  the  point  to  touch  the  bottom 
when  the  straight  side  is  fastened  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  side.  Cover  the  cushion  with  si- 
lesia and  Swiss  muslin  and  edge  it  with  narrow 
lace.  On  the  side  opposite  the  cushion  fasten 
a  three-cornered,  flat  pocket  ;  on  the  centre  of 
the  other  two  sides  put  a  small,  square  pocket, 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  elastics  run 
into  the  hem  at  the  top  and  a  bow  in  the  centre. 
For  a  very  simple  basket  small-figured  satine, 
with  blue  or  rose-colored  ground,  will  be  a  very 
pretty  covering.  Ruches  of  plain  satine  of  very 
fine  quality,  with  ravelled  edges,  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ribbons.  H. 
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SOME  RECENT  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

DR.  KEATING'S  very  attractive-looking  little 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat 
of  the  management  of  infants  previous  to,  dur- 
ing, and  after  early  dentition.  In  the  first  part 
are  discussed  the  topics  which  usually  make  up 
the  subject-matter  of  such  guides — the  first  needs 
of  the  infant  ;  the  preparation  of  its  food  when 
it  need  be  artificially  fed  ;  the  varying  of  its  food 
as  the  condition  of  its  digestive  organs  demands  ; 
its  bath  ;  its  nursery  surroundings  ;  and  the  little 
attentions  to  its  personal  tidiness  and  comfort. 
The  second  part  covers  the  period  of  teething, 
and  in  connection  with  it  are  considered  various 
ailments  that  may  coincidently  occur,  such  as 
convulsions,  croup,  constipation,  and  bowel  dis- 
orders, with  suggestions  as  to  what  the  mother 
may  do,  and  what  she  had  better  leave  undone, 
in  the  absence  of  the  physician.  The  third  part 
treats  of  the  infant  after  teething,  and  of  its  diet 
in  its  second  and  third  years.  The  book  will  be 
found  a  convenient  one  for  reference,  and  the 
advice  given  in  it  is  essentially  judicious. 

Unlike  the  preceding,  Dr.  Meigs's  book  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  professional  audience,  and  is  a 
•contribution  to  the  somewhat  vexed  question  of 
the  exact  composition  of  human  milk,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  necessarily  underlies  all  attempts 
to  establish  a  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment 
of  infants.  The  book  is  of  interest  to  medical 
men  ;  and,  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
wilf  be  uninteresting  to  lay  readers,  but  we  judge 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  rather  "  over  the  head  "  of 
the  average  mother. 

Dr,  Rohe's  "  Text-Book  of  Hygiene,"  al- 
though designed  for  the  use  of  practitioners  and 
students  of  medicine,  will  also  prove  interesting 
to  any  intelligent  reader  who  concerns  himself 


*  "  The  Mother's  Guide  in  the  Management  and  Feed- 
ing of  Infants."  By  John  M.  Keating,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, etc.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co. 
1881.    Pp.  118. 

"Milk  Analysis  and  Infant  Feeding.  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Human  and  Cow's  Milk, 
Cream,  Condensed  Milk,  etc.,  and  Directions  as  to  the 
Diet  of  Young  Infants."  By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  etc.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son 
&  Co.    1885.    Pp.  vi.,  102. 

"  A  Text-Book  of  Hygiene.  A  Comprehensive  Trea- 
tise on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Preventive  Medicine 
from  an  American  Standpoint."  By  George  H.  Rohe, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  etc.  Baltimore  :  Thomas  &  Evans. 
1885.    Pp.  ix.,  324. 


- — and  every  one  should — with  the  general  rules 
by  the  observance  of  which  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented. We  have  not  the  space  for  quotations 
nor  for  extended  comment  upon  its  contents. 
The  air  we  breathe,  the  food  and  drink  we  con- 
sume, and  the  soil  upon  which  we  live  are  first 
discussed.  Then  follows  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  ;  the  const luction  of  homes  for 
the  well  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  ;  the  hygiene 
of  the  schoolroom,  of  workshops  and  trades,  of 
camps,  ships,  and  prisons  ;  the  more  personal 
matters  of  exercise  and  training,  bathing  and 
clothing. 

The  question  of  disease  is  approached  more 
immediately  in  the  chapters  on  the  disposal  of 
the  dead,  the  germ-theory  of  disease,  contagion 
and  infection,  epidemic  diseases,  antiseptics  and 
disinfectants,  quarantine  and  vital  statistics.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  field  covered  is  a 
wide  one,  but  the  general  principles  are  clearly 
laid  down,  and  we  believe  that  the  book  will 
prove  a  useful  one.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  study  farther  will  be  assisted  by  the  brief 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 


— Mr.  Noble  Smith,  in  the  School  Journal, 
speaks  of  the  effects  of  bad  postures  in  school. 
Some  of  these  postures  have  as  injurious  an  in- 
fluence at  home  as  in  school  —  for  example, 
standing  on  one  leg,  standing  and  supporting 
the  body  with  the  hands  upon  a  chair,  sitting 
with  the  arms  resting  upon  too  low  a  table, 
crossing  the  knees,  etc.  If  a  young  child  is 
made  to  walk  or  stand  when  it  would  rather  play 
on  the  floor,  flat  feet,  knock-knees,  or  spinal 
curvature  may  be  produced. 

— "  Physical  Expression,  its  Modes  and  Prin- 
ciples," by  Francis  Warner  (New  York  :  Apple- 
ton,  $1.75,  International  Scientific  Series),  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  observation  of  children 
and  adults  by  a  hospital  physician.  Dr.  War- 
ner emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  sound  and 
well-developed  nerve-system,  and  gives  instances 
of  defective  physical  and  mental  development  in 
children  whom  he  has  known.  A  chapter  on  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  hands  of  nervous 
children  is  of  interest  to  mothers,  as  are  also 
a  diagram  tracing  the  motions  of  an  infant's 
hand,  remarks  on  the  effect  of  nourishment, 
health,  etc.,  on  the  expression  of  the  face,  and 
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studies  of  chorea  and  epilepsy  in  children. 
Several  pictures  of  ingenious  apparatus  for  not- 
ing and  registering  movements  of  the  body  and 
limbs  are  given  in  the  book. 

— Horace  E.  Scudder's  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  September,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  mother 
who  reads  at  all.  The  first  and  second  are  on 
"  Childhood  in  English  Literature  and  Art," 
and  the  third,  entitled  "  Childhood  in  Modern 
Literature  and  Art,"  is  a  survey  of  the  influ- 
ence which  children  have  had  on  the  literature 
of  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
There  are  many  wholesome  suggestions  on  good 
reading  for  children  in  all  three  papers. 

— Norman  Pearson,  in  Lippincott' 's  Magazine 
for  December,  under  the  title  of  "The  Drama 
in  the  Nursery,"  speaks  of  the  imitative  instinct 
of  children  and  their  fondness  for  acting  scenes 
from  real  life  or  story-books.  Mr.  Pearson  sug- 
gests that  children's  plays  often  reveal  unsus- 
pected traits  or  tastes,  and  are  therefore  of  great 
value  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Education  for  November-December  has  a 
paper  on  "  Infantile  Pedagogy  from  the  Phy- 
siological Standpoint,"  by  Dr.  Dan.  Millikin,  read 
before  the  Butler  County  Medical  Society  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Millikin  speaks  of  the 
difference  in  the  cerebral  structure  of  young 
children  and  adults,  and  the  resemblance  of  the. 
former  to  that  of  inferior  animals.  He  advo- 
cates Froebel's  system,  which  studies  things 
rather  than  abstractions,  and  does  not  demand 
prolonged  intellectual  effort.  He  speaks  of  six 
children  in  a  kindergarten  who,  with  only  forty 
minutes'  instruction  every  day  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  entered  a  public  school  in 
advance  of  other  children  of  their  age  who  had 
been  giving  four  hours  a  day  to  the  same  things. 


With  reference  to  an  evil  whose  effects  are  no- 
ticed even  in  the  school-rooms   Dr.  Millikin 

says  : 

"I  find  that  little  children  are  not  bathed  even 
once  a  week  in  cool  weather,  as  a  rule.  In  many 
families  where  there  is  a  scrupulous  cleanliness  as  to 
the  house  and  raiment  the  little  children  are  not 
bathed  through  the  entire  winter,  save  when  they 
are  visibly  dirty.  In  many  families  where  we  would 
expect  better  practices  there  is  so  much  boasting  of 
the  weekly  bath  for  little  children  that  I  know  the 
bath  is  regarded  as  a  very  heroic  practice,  not  free 
from  a  very  delightful  spice  of  danger." 

— "Baby's  Record"  (Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  $1.25)  adds  one  more  to  the  va- 
rious useful  helps  to  mothers  in  noting  the  de- 
velopment of  their  infants.  It  is  a  tasteful  and 
substantial  volume  of  96  pages,  which  divide 
themselves  into  records  of  "  The  Baby's  Birth," 
"Events  Connected  with  the  Date  of  Birth," 
"  The  Baby's  Weight,"  "  The  Baby's  Baptism," 
"First  Photograph,"  "  Dawning  Intelligence," 
"Teething,"  "Illnesses,"  "Second  Photo- 
graph," "Second  Six  Months,"  "First  Birth- 
day," "  Further  Development,"  and  "  Baby 
Wit  and  Wisdom."  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, by  far  the  largest  space  is  reserved  to 
the  last  department. 

— The  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Education 
says  :  "  Every  well-furnished  house  should  have 
a  study-room  for  children,  and  that  study-room 
should  have  a  good  black-board.  Apart  from 
the  solid  work  which  can  be  done  on  the  black- 
board in  the  way  of  preparatory  study,  it  is  the 
cheapest,  most  durable,  and  most  attractive  form 
of  amusement.  A  child  with  a  black-board  at 
home  acquires  a  knowledge  of  many  useful 
things,  learns  figures,  to  draw,  and  to  write 
with  far  more  ease  and  accuracy.  Originating 
and  expressive  faculties  are  developed.  It  is 
tried  in  many  families,  and  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults." 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  fallacies  with  which  people  deceive  them- 
selves form  a  very  interesting  study.    We  are  j 
getting  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  "every  old  | 
goose  thinks  her  goslings  are  swans  "  (as  applied 
to  mothers)  ;  so  that  the  infant  prodigy  grows 
yearly  more  infrequent,  except  in  its  own  family 
circle,  where  this  delight  in  the  perfections  of  j 
one's  own  kin  is  a  more  or  less  amiable  weak-  ! 
ness. 

But  there  comes  forward  the  matron  who  de-  j 
clares  that  some  remote  ancestry  is  responsible 
for  her  children's  trifling  faults.  Now,  heredity 
is  one  of  my  hobbies,  of  which  I  have  so  many 
that  I  cannot  exercise  them  sufficiently  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  I  cannot  have  heredity 
traduced  and  blamed  for  all  the  bad  habits  of 
which  children  are  victims,  when  the  fault  is  | 
ours  in  allowing  them  to  be  formed. 

Is  thumb-sucking,  for  instance,  to  be  charged  ! 
to  this  scape-goat  ?  And  cannot  the  grain  of  obe-  j 
dience  which  you  have  transmitted  and  inculcat-  j 
ed  counteract  the  evil  habit  ?   What  about  that 
pernicious  nail-biting,  which   is   so  universal 
that  one  teacher  told  me  last  week  that  when  she 
began  teaching  she  was  fairly  nonplussed  by  it, 
and  "  thought  it  would  drive  her  wild,"  until 
she  drove  it  out  of  her  school-room  ?  Children 
for  generations  have  done  it  ;  but  is  it  truly  an 
hereditary  taint  ?     It  is  a  diversion   and  an 
amusement  to  trace   these  excuses.  Children 
suck  thumbs  and  bite  nails  because  the  ten- 
dency is  not  nipped  in  the  bud — not  because 
other  children  in  all  ages  have  found  it  a  relief  J 
in  embarrassment  and  in  temper. 

How  many  of  you  mothers  have  rigidly  trained 
yourselves  and  your  children  to  see  and  to  give 
the  real  reasons  for  daily  occurrences  ?  Does 
your  husband  or  mine  lay  the  severe  cold  he  has 
taken  to  the  vile  atmosphere  of  the  smoking-car 
in  which  he  rides  home  nightly  ?  No  !  Ten  to 
one  he  seeks  the  cause  in  that  south  window 
opened  three  or  four  inches,  by  which  you  strive 


to  practise  your  theories  of  ventilation.  People 
travel  miles  for  a  cause  that  is  at  their  own  door. 
Do  you  trace  your  boy's  restlessness  at  night  to 
the  fact  that  he  eats  every  time  he  thinks  of  it, 
presumably  every  one  of  his  waking  hours  ? 
Rather,  you  blame  his  grandma's  ghost  for  his 
light  sleep.  Do  you  know  why  your  high-school 
daughter  hates  so  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
comes  down  tardy  to  "no  appetite"  at  the 
breakfast-table  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  not  because 
she  is  over-taxed  in  her  study,  but  because  she 
will  walk  and  dance  in  too  tight  boots,  and  must 
go  to  children's  parties,  young  people's  meetings, 
or  to  charades  in  the  church  parlors,  according 
to  her  individual  tastes. 

Take  notice  for  the  next  week  or  month  of 
the  false  reasons  and  motives  people  assign  for 
simple  every-day  acts.  Above  all,  teach  the 
children  to  analyze  their  feelings  so  that  they 
may  not  perpetuate  this  very  foolish  and  per- 
verting method.  If  they  are  taught  to  classify 
their  reasons  and  motives  they  will  more  thor- 
oughly understand  themselves  and  their  friends. 
It  is  this  searching  for  hidden  motives  that  leads 
us  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  associates. 

Particularly  in  physical  matters  let  mothers 
be  on  the  alert.  If  we  diagnose  correctly,  the 
trouble  is  half  cured.  Mrs.  Livermore  is  credit- 
ed with  the  statement  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
evils  to  which  growing  children  succumb,  either 
in  early  death  or  chronic  invalidism,  are  caused 
by  some  disarrangement  of  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive functions. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Copenhagen  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  and  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
are  in  chronic  ill-health.  I  wondered,  in  read- 
ing these  facts,  if  their  mothers  blamed  heredi- 
ty or  school-work,  or  one  of  a  dozen  other  im- 
aginary reasons,  instead  of  a  wrong  course,  or 
rather  a  lack-  of  proper  understanding  of  "  the 
house  we  live  in." 

Aside  from  the  actual  transmission  of  taints 
by  parents  who  ought  never  to  have  married,  we 
are  daily  the  witnesses  of  cases  where  the  pure 
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blood  and  animal  vigor  of  childhood  are  being 
vitiated  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  great  sources  of  health — viz.:  proper  food 
and  sleep,  proper  bathing,  and  adequate  ventila- 
tion. Frau  Bertha. 


YIELDING  BEDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Every  time  that  I  see  a  notice  of  your  maga- 
zine I  rejoice,  realizing  how  much  the  innocents 
suffer  through  the  ignorance,  yea,  through  the 
over-kindness,  which  is  worse  torture  often  than 
neglect.  For  the  little  ones  kept  too  warm,  too 
much  held  in  arms,  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
greatest  prevention  of  nervousness — physical  ex- 
ercise even  to  weariness — and  too  much  brain- 
worn  by  being  treated  as  fascinating  playthings, 
my  heart  aches  more  keenly  than  for  the  neglect- 
ed and  free  babies.  There  is  a  small  class  of 
highly-privileged  ones,  kept  much  out-of-doors 
or  in  a  charming  nursery  with  a  wise  old  nurse, 
with  loose  silk  underwear,  and  quite  undressed 
for  day-naps,  who  are  the  counterparts  of  the 
English  or  the  old-fashioned  American  country- 
baby.  But  the  middle-class,  busy  mother,  doing 
everything  just  as  well  as  she  knows  how,  but 
knowing  how  so  ill,  or,  as  Artemus  Ward  said, 
"knowing  so  many  things  that  aren't  so  " — how 
glad  I  am  that  you  have  arisen  for  their  aid  !  I 
must  see  that  our  Woman's  Physiological  Insti- 
tute make  a  talk  of  it,  now  that  its  meetings  are 
resumed.  I  wish  the  Book  Clubs,  both  private 
and  circulating-library  plan,  of  which  latter  Bos- 
ton is  full,  would  all  think  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  in  your  maga- 
zine in  advocacy  of  yielding  beds.  We  know 
how  our  strong  muscles  ache  on  hard  beds,  but 
babies'  cribs  and  cradles  have  seldom  a  bottom 
which  will  mould  to  the  body,  so  they  are  shorter 
sleepers,  and  lie  on  their  backs  and  heat  their 
backs  and  heads.  The  bed  need  not  be  billowy 
soft.  A  woven  spiral  wire  mattress,  then  feath- 
ers, and  a  thin  hair  mattress  is  the  ideal  bed. 

K.  B.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 


"MIND,  QUICK  !" 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  people  have  lately  invented  a  game 
which  saves  steps  for  me,  and  which,  if  not 
played  too  often,  they  hugely  enjoy. 

One  day  I  was  lying  on  the  lounge  suffering 
with  a  nervous  headache,  the  children,  cross  and 
unoccupied,  restlessly  wandering  about  the  room, 


that  was  littered  with  playthings,  paper  cuttings, 
and  ravellings  of  sewing  work.  Callers  were  ex- 
pected later  in  the  afternoon,  and,  dreading  to 
hold  my  throbbing  head  upright,  I  thought  : 
' 1  Oh  !  if  those  children  only  could  pick  up  this 
room  and  let  me  rest  another  hour,  it  would 
save  me  hours  of  dizzy  pain  ;  but  they  are  too 
young  to  straighten  rugs  and  fold  papers  :  their 
playthings,  however,  they  must  pick  up." 

"Birdie,"  Frankie  whispered  to  his  little  sis- 
ter, indolent  and  shirky  as  seven-year-old  boys 
are  apt  to  be,  "  I'll  sit  here  on  this  ottoman  and 
tell  you  what  to  do,  and  you  must  do  it  just  as 
quick  as  a  flash,  without  speaking  a  word,  run- 
ning back  to  your  corner  of  the  room  every  time 
to  receive  a  new  command.  Let's  call  the  play 
'  mind,  quick  ! '  " 

So  the  new  game  began.  Frankie,  lazy  little 
boss  that  he  was,  leaned  comfortably  against  the 
wall,  giving  his  orders  in  brief,  strong  whispers 
that  little  three-year-old  Birdie  darted  hither 
and  thither  to  obey. 

"  Pick  up  that  horse,"  and  into  the  play -box 
the  tin  steed  went  heels  over  head. 

"  Put  those  buttons  in  mamma's  work-basket." 
There  was  a  scurry  of  little  feet  over  the  floor, 
and  into  my  baskets  the  buttons  flew  like  a  minia- 
ture hail-storm. 

"  Pile  those  building-blocks  away." 

It  was  done  swiftly  and  silently,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  I  saw  order  was  coming  in  the 
children's  corner  of  the  room,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  effort  of  mine. 

When  Birdie's  interest  in  the  game  waned, 
and  rebellion  against  so  many  commands  threat- 
ened. Frankie  was  cunning  enough  to  prevent 
an  outburst,  till  the  playthings  were  stowed 
away,  by  taking  her  place  in  the  corner  and 
yielding  the  ottoman  to  the  little  queen,  who, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  gubernatorial  authority, 
gave  her  orders  in  sharp,  concise  little  tones 
that  Frankie  was  obliged  to  obey  without  ex- 
postulation or  delay. 

The  playthings  disposed  of,  Birdie  looked 
about  her  for  further  work  for  her  little  slave- 
She  had  not  far  to  look. 

"  Pick  up  those  paper  gibbets  and  frow  'em 
in  the  fire." 

"That's  a  good  thing  for  me,"  I  thought,  as 
Frankie  sprang  to  gather  up  the  litter. 

"  Dars  one  under  the  table.  Dit  it  twick,"' 
the  argus-eyed  little  tyrant  exclaimed,  as  Frankie 
resumed  his  corner,  his  interest  in  the  game  fast 
flagging. 

"  Children,"  I  called,  "  mamma  will  play  with 
you  now."   And,  lying  on  the  lounge,  unclosing 
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my  aching  eyes  just  long  enough  to  see  what  the 
next  little  task  should  be,  with  the  two  children 
darting  by  turn  from  their  corners  of  the  room 
to  "mind,  quick  !  "  without  comment  or  delay, 
order  came  out  of  chaos.  Chairs  and  rugs  were 
straightened,  books  neatly  piled,  papers  folded, 
ravellings  picked  from  the  carpet,  and  my  sew- 
ing work  crowded,  if  not  folded,  from  sight. 

Just  one  little  errand  at  a  time  for  the  willing, 
eager,  little  waiting  man  and  maid,  and  pre- 
sently the  sitting-room  was  in  order  without  my 
poor  head  once  being  lifted  from  its  pillow. 

Since  then  "  mind,  quick  !  "  is  a  regular  game 
played  in  our  home — not  too  often,  for  fear  the 
children  would  tire  of  it  altogether  ;  but  busy 
afternoons,  when  mamma's  sewing  drives  and 
she  grudges  the  time  it  would  take  to  ' '  pick 
up  "  the  littered  sitting-room,  she  can  sit  with 
flying  needle  and  give  brief,  plain  little  orders 
that  must  be  instantly  obeyed  and  in  perfect 
silence,  else  a  distasteful  forfeit  must  be  paid. 

And  when  such  little  people  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  tasks  set  them,  it  is  astonishing 
how  methodically  they  can  arrange  books,  pa- 
pers, chairs,  and  neatly  clear  carpet  and  tables 
of  shreds  and  clutter.        Clarissa  Potter. 


THE  WARMING  OF  DIAPERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

"  The  failure  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  new- 
born infants  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death.  What 
little  natural  heat  they  have  must  be  husbanded 
jealously.  Where  the  vital  force  is  very  low,  hot 
flannels  and  rubber  bags  filled  with  warm  water 
help  to  maintain  life  until  Nature  can  make  her 
first  1  stand.' " 

On  the  last  page  of  the  July  Babyhood  I  find 
this  item,  and  as  it  expresses  my  most  earnest 
conviction  I  reproduce  it.  Some  mother  or 
nurse  who  has  not  read  the  July  number  may  be 
benefited  by  it.  I  think  far  too  little  care  is 
exercised  in  this  particular.  And,  again,  I  would 
never  use  an  unwarmed  diaper  before  the  child 
is  at  least  six  months  old.  If.  in  hot  weather 
there  was  no  coal-oil  stove  convenient,  I  would 
use  a  nursery  spirit-lamp;  or  even  a  common 
lamp-chimney  will  do  admirably.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  folly,  they  need  only  try  a  fold  of 


linen  or  cotton  on  their  own  flesh  when  their 
vitality  has  been  lowered  by  a  few  days'  illness. 
A  babe  of  three  weeks  is  hardly  as  robust  as  a 
person  of  thirty,  and  will  chill  very  easily. 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  M. 


"CARE   IN   THE   SELECTION  OF 
NURSES." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  treated  by  L.  P*  Anton  in  the  December 
number  of  Babyhood  ("  Care  in  the  Selection 
of  Nurses  ")  that  I  desire  to  add  my  testimony, 
apropos  of  the  suggestion  therein  contained. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  I  advertised 
in  a  religious  newspaper  of  good  standing  for  a 
"  refitted  young  woman  as  a  companion  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  care  of  young  children."  To  this  we 
received  no  less  than  thirty  replies  from  women, 
both  old  and  young,  all  of  them  well  educat- 
ed and  all  equally  desirous  of  securing  "  a 
home  "  where  they  could  earn  a  living  without 
being  asked  or  expected  to  perform  menial 
labor.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  number  of 
such  women  throughout  the  country,  who,  while 
not  fitted  to  give  lessons  in  music  and  painting 
nor  to  teach  French  and  Italian,  yet  are  eager 
to  be  independent,  but  too  well  bred  to  associ- 
ate with  the  common  herd  of  servants.  Not 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  them,  but  be- 
cause their  education  and  rearing  make  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  without  a  feeling  of  degradation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  letters  received  de- 
monstrated that  the  writers  were  women  of  in- 
tellect and  earnestness,  who  appreciated  the  du- 
ties that  would  be  required  of  them,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  such  experience  as  they  had,  and  de- 
clared themselves  confident  of  being  able  to  fill 
the  position.  I  may  add  that  we  secured  the 
services  of  a  young  lady,  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
the  equal  in  every  respect  of  her  employer,  and 
who  is,  of  course,  treated  as  such.  If  any  pa- 
rents doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  selection,  they 
have  but  to  experience  the  intense  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  security  which  such  a  "  nurse"  affords 
to  become  convinced  of  their  grievous  error. 

New  Jersey.  G.  H.  B. 
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NURSERY  HUMOR. 

Very  rash — a  boy  with  measles. — N.  B.  Signal. 

"  I  carry  a  raiser,"  remarked  a  ferocious-look- 
ing woman,  as  she  pulled  a  rubber  bottle  on  a  help- 
less baby  in  her  arms. — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Traveller. 

Only  a  baby, 

Teeth  none  at  all, 
"What  are  you  good  for  ? 

Only  to  squall. 

— Chicago  Sun. 

A  contemporary  tells  of  a  Virginia  babe  who 
mimics  every  tune  he  hears  and  hums  himself  to 
sleep.  But  if  the  parents  ever  take  the  youngster  to 
a  minstrel  show  they  will  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
the  old  reliable  paregoric. — San  Francisco  Post. 

Fred:  "Now,  Sally,  if  I  give  you  five  apples, 
and  you  eat  two,  how  many  will  you  have  ? "  Sally  : 
"  Five."  Fred  :  "  Why,  no,  Sally.  If  you  eat  two 
you  will  only  have  three."  Sally:  "Yes,  I  shall. 
I'll  have  free  in  my  hands  and  two  in  my  tummic." 
— Life. 

"  Ma,  am  I  all  made  now  ?"  said  a  little  miss  of 
three  and  one-half  years  at  the  breakfast-table 
yesterday  morning.  "Why,  dear?"  said  the  fond 
mother.  "Because  I  have  had  my  ears  pierced, 
and  was  vaccinated  yesterday,"  said  little  Tot. — Des 
Moines  Times. 

An  Editor  of  the  Future. — "  Why  don't  you 
finish  eating  your  hash,  Tommy  ?  "  asked  a  Brook- 
lyn mother  of  her  boy,  who  suddenly  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  servant 
dishing  out  ice  cream. 

"  Impossible,  ma,"  replied  the  lad. 

"Why  ?" 

"  'Cause  it's  crowded  out  to  make  room  for  more 
interesting  matter,"  answered  Tommy,  whose  father 
works  in  a  newspaper  office. — Exchange. 

A  Logical  Little  Fellow.—"  Pa,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,"  said  little  Johnny  Fizzletop  to 
the  author  of  his  existence. 

"What  is  it,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  George  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, wasn't  he  ?  " 
"  Yes,  my  son." 
"  Did  he  have  a  brother  ?  " 
"  I  think  so." 

"Well,  if  Washington  was  the  father  of  his 
country,  I  suppose  his  brother  was  the  uncle  of  his 
country,  and  if  he  had  a  sister  she  was  the  aunt  of 
his  country,  and  if  she  had  children  they  were — " 

"  Shut  up  and  clear  out  !  " — Texas  Sif tings. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Average  Baby. — 
It  can  wear  out  a  $i  pair  of  kid  shoes  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  can  keep  its  father  busy  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers for  a  nurse. 

It  can  occupy  simultaneously  both  sides  of  the 
largest-sized  bed  manufactured. 

It  can  cause  its  father  to  be  insulted  by  every 
boarding-house  keeper  in  the  city  who  "  never  takes 
children,"  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  very  for- 
tunate for  the  children. 

It  can  make  itself  look  like  a  fiend  just  when 
mamma  wants  to  show  "what  a  pretty  baby  she 
has." 

It  can  make  an  old  bachelor  in  the  room  adjoining 
use  language  that  if  uttered  on  the  street  would  get 
him  in  the  penitentiary  for  two  years. 

It  can  go  from  the  furthest  end  of  the  room  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  hall  adjoining  quicker  than 
its  mother  can  just  step  into  the  closet  and  out 
again. 


It  can  go  to  sleep  "  like  a  little  angel,"  and  just 
as  mamma  and  papa  are  starting  for  the  theatre  it 
can  wake  up  and  stay  awake  until  the  last  act. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  a  baby  can  do. 
But  there  are  other  things  as  well.  A  baby  can 
make  the  commonest  home  the  brightest  spot  on 
earth.  It  can  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  loving  mo- 
ther's life  by  adding  to  them.  It  can  flatten  its  dirty 
little  face  against  the  window-pane  in  such  a  way 
that  the  tired  father  can  see  it  as  a  picture  before  he 
rounds  the  corner.  Yes,  babies  are  great  institu- 
tions, particularly  one's  own  baby. — Independent. 
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WE  wonder  how  many  mothers  are  aware 
at  what  an  early  age  the  little  ones 
begin  to  pass  judgment  on  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  their  elders.  We  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  by  the  letter  of  a  correspon- 
dent relating  that  one  morning  not  long  ago 
she  was  sitting  in  the  room  of  a  friend  who 
was  unusually  late  in  rising.  A  curly- haired, 
bright-eyed  boy  of  five  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  his  face  alight  with  smiles.  For 
one  moment  he  looked  at  his  mother,  the 
smiles  dying  out  of  his  face,  then  he  turned 
and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs.  "  I  was 
sorry,"  writes  our  correspondent,  "  suppos- 
ing that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  his  disap- 
pointment, and  as  I  was  leaving  the  house  I 
said  to  him  :  '  Was  I  in  the  way,  Bobbie  ? ' 

'  No,  Mrs.  ,  but  '—then,  with  one  of  the 

sudden  impulses  of  childhood,  he  came  very 
close  to  me — '  but,  you  see,  Frantie  Mit's 
mamma  always  looks  so  booful,  and  my 
mamma  don't  when  she's  so,  and  I  did  so 
want  to  bring  Frantie  up-stairs.'  I  was  very 
fond  of  my  friend,  and  knew  how  dearly  she 
loved  the  young  critic  ;  so,  after  I  had  chat- 
ted with  him  a  little  while,  I  went  back  to 
the  room  where  the  not  '  booful  mamma ' 
was  making  her  toilet,  and  told  her  of  Bob- 
bie's remarks.  She  turned,  with  tears  in  her 
soft  eyes,  and  thanked  me.  The  '  so  '  was  a 
loose  wrapper  minus  collars  and  cuffs,  and 
the  hair  still  in  the  two  long  braids  that  had 
decorated  the  pillow  all  night." 


The  following  clipping  from  the  London 
Lancet  contains  a  wholesome  suggestion,  as 


well  as  one  capable  of  leading  to  a  wrong 
inference  : 

"  Children  who  are  allowed  to  go  barefooted  en- 
joy almost  perfect  immunity  from  the  danger  of 
'  cold '  by  accidental  chilling  of  the  feet,  and  they 
are  altogether  healthier  and  happier  than  those  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  usages  of  social  life,  have  their 
lower  extremities  permanently  invalided,  and,  so  to 
say,  carefully  swathed  and  put  away  in  rigid  cases. 
As  regards  the  poorer  classes  of  children,  there  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  it 
is  incomparably  better  they  should  go  barefooted 
than  wear  boots  that  let  in  the  wet  and  stockings 
that  are  nearly  always  damp  and  foul." 

Whether  it  is  actually  true  that  the  bare- 
footed class  enjoys  this  immunity  we  in  this 
country  cannot  judge ;  for  even  among  the 
poorest  people  we  see  at  dispensaries  or  in 
walks  in  poor  quarters  of  the  town,  actual 
barefootedness  in  cold  weather — the  season 
of  "colds" — is  exceedingly  rare,  so  rare  as 
to  attract  immediate  attention.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  quota- 
tion. If  children  are  shod  they  should  be 
dry-shod.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  comfortable  and  uniform  cover- 
ing of  the  feet  and  legs  is  a  great  protection. 


Fashion,  however,  often  dictates  methods  of 
dress  for  children  that  are  worse  than  nudity. 
There  lies  before  us  as  we  write  a  picture 
which  illustrates  this.  It  represents  a  rich- 
ly-dressed woman  and  her  equally  richly- 
dressed  little  girl,  the  latter  buying  a  toy 
from  a  poor  child  who  is  earning  a  little 
Christmas  money  by  street-selling.  Despite 
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the  great  difference  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  two  children,  it  is  open  to  doubt  which  is 
the  better  clad  for  health.  The  rich  one  is 
amply  clothed  as  far  down  as  the  knee  ;  there 
is  even  fur  upon  her  outer  garment  at  places 
where  it  can  be  of  no  use.  The  knees  and 
legs  are  exposed,  being  covered  with  stock- 
ings of  silk,  which  may  cover  something  ad- 
ditional ;  the  foot  and  ankle  are  encased  in 
thin  boots,  seemingly  too  tight  to  admit  free 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  poor  child  has 
the  loose  wooden- soled  shoe  with  upper  of 
thick  woollen  material  often  worn  by  the 
poorer  Germans  (the  picture  is  a  German 
one).  Her  ankles  are  protected  by  woollen 
stockings  only  ;  but  her  coarse,  long  skirt 
comes  almost  to  the  shoes  as  she  sits,  and 
would  quite  reach  them  if  she  stood.  Her 
head,  shoulders,  and  chest  are  wrapped  in  a 
warm  shawl.  If  there  is  anything  to  choose 
as  to  judiciousness  of  clothing  the  advan- 
tage lies  with  the  poor  child.  If  her  ankles 
were  covered  she  would  be  evenly  protected 
from  head  to  foot.  The  parents  of  the  rich 
child  have  without  excuse  exposed  the  knee — 
a  vulnerable  point — and  the  calf,  and  have  so 
cramped  the  foot  and  ankle  by  its  insufficient 
covering  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  shoe 
as  a  protection,  thus  at  once  violating  two 
cardinal  principles  of  dress,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health — namely,  that  it  shall  be 
uniform  in  its  protection  and  free  from  tight 
pressure. 


With  the  reactionary  dulness  which  suc- 
ceeds Christmas  frolics  comes  to  the  mother 
dismayed  anticipation  of  the  dreary  stretch 
of  indoor  life  which  must  intervene  before 
the  coming  of  bluebirds  and  crocuses. 
Between  New  Year's  day  and  the  first  of 
April  there  are  fewer  days  in  which  babies 
can  venture  abroad  than  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  year.  If  they  do  not  sigh  with  the 
pessimistic  hymnster, 

"  Earth  is  a  tiresome  place," 

it  is  because  they  do  not  know  what  ails 
them,  or  how  to  give  expression  to  the  in- 
tense unrest  that  possesses  them.  Body  and 
spirit,  they  are  in  bonds.    Stone  walls  do 


their  prison  make,  and  the  rules  of  the  most 
indulgent  parents  are  not  only  iron  bars,  but 
bars  that  burn  as  the  infant  captives  dash 
against  them.    The  gayeties  of  the  season 
have  but  fairly  begun  for  the  grown-up  bro- 
thers and  sisters.    The  younglings  of  the 
flock  would  tell  you,  could  they  word  it,  that 
they  know  their  picture-books  from  fly-leaves 
to  "  Finis  "  ;  that  the  expensive  mechanical 
toy  presented  by  bachelor  uncle  or  godfather 
is  a  "  fraud."    A  toy,  as  a  toy,  is  seldom  any- 
thing else.    The  one  cure  for  infantile  ennui 
is  rational  employment.     Amusement  for 
amusement's  sake  does  not  meet  the  case. 
The  symptoms  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
adult  sufferer  from  the  same  malady,  and 
there  is  a  remedy.    Let  Baby  believe  that 
he  is  busy,  that  he  is  helping  somebody  else 
or  manufacturing  a  specific  something  out  of 
given  materials.    When  he  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  joy  of  creation  he  ceases  to  be  bored. 
Block-building,  keeping  house,  store,  and 
market ;  sweeping,  dusting,  stringing  spools 
and  buttons  ;  washing  dolls'  clothes  in  dry 
tubs  and  ironing  them  with  a  cold  iron  ;  cook- 
ing over  stoves,  in  which  red  and  gilt  paper 
simulate  embers,  food  to  be  served  to  placid 
troops  of  dolls — are  but  a  few  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  mamma  may  devise  to  while 
away  gray  days   and    untimely  twilights. 
The  sunshine  that  never  goes  out  must  be 
home-made. 


One  of  the  most  important  rooms  in  any 
house  where  there  are  children  is  the  day- 
nursery,  and  it  is  one  too  often  neglected. 
In  elegant  mansions  children  frequently  play 
and  eat  in  their  sleeping-rooms,  and  in 
plainer  homes  they  overrun  the  sitting-room. 
Neither  plan  is  a  good  one  :  a  sleeping-room 
should  be  empty  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  aired  and 
freshened  ;  and  if  the  sitting-room  is  used 
for  all  the  children's  sports,  either  the  furni- 
ture is  sacrificed  to  them  or  they  to  the  fur- 
niture. Besides,  when  visitors  come  who 
are  intimate  enough  to  be  received  in  the 
family-room,  they  are  annoyed  by  the  na- 
tural restlessness  of  young  life,  and  the  chil- 
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dren  often  hear  unsuitable  conversation.  Far 
better,  if  the  house  is  small,  give  up  the  sel- 
dom-used guest-chamber  or  the  formal  par- 
lor, and  choose  the  brightest,  sunniest  spot  in 
the  house  for  the  children. 


A  little  thought  and  trouble  will  convert 
the  most  modest  room  into  the  favorite  abode 
of  the  little  ones.  Put  a  light,  cheerful  paper 
on  the  walls  ;  where  expense  is  not  an  object 
charming  ones  may  be  had  with  pictures  from 
Walter  Crane,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  others. 
If  it  would  be  too  costly  to  use  them  (they  are 
seventy-five  cents  apiece,  while  pretty,  light 
papers  can  be  had  for  fifteen  cents  apiece), 
there  is  a  way  of  using  picture-books  that 
makes  them  last  and  decorates  the  nursery. 
Paste  the  pictures  on  long  strips  of  colored 
muslin,  each  strip  to  have  a  double  row  of 
pictures  arranged  in  order,  and  then  tack 
them  lightly  to  the  walls,  just  high  enough 
for  the  little  people  to  see  the  pictures  and 
learn  to  read  the  stories  as  they  play  about. 
Pad  the  carpet  with  plenty  of  paper  ;  the 
room  will  be  warmer  and  tumbles  will  not 
hurt,  as  they  would  on  a  hard  floor.  A 
cheap  and  comfortable  couch  may  be  made 
from  a  long  box  or  two  soap-boxes  nailed  to- 
gether. Make  a  regular  mattress  and  square 
pillows,  stuff  with  hair,  cotton,  or  moss,  and 
cover  all  and  the  sides  of  the  box  with  a 
pretty  cretonne.  A  shelved  closet  or  press  is 
almost  a  necessity,  and  where  there  are  seve- 
ral children  each  one  should  have  his  own 
shelf  and  keep  it  in  order.  The  elder  ones 
might  even  have  a  lock  and  key  to  their  part, 
which  would  protect  their  treasures  from 
babies  and  nurses  while  they  are  at  school. 
An  excellent  plan  where  different  ages  share 
the  same  nursery  is  to  have  a  folding-table. 
These  tables  are  light,  cheap,  and  easily  man- 
aged ;  can  be  set  up,  for  painting,  cutting,  or 
scrap-book  making,  above  the  reach  of  the 
little  ones  and  folded  away  when  not  wanted. 
A  nursery  should  contain  nothing  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  children  and  cannot  bear 
hard  usage.  Here  they  should  have  fullest 
liberty  to  shout  and  romp,  and  carry  out  all 
their  little  ideas  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  chil- 


dren will  be  glad  to  call  at  least  one  room 
their  own. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  State  has  just 
(January  19)  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  regarding  a  standard  for  "  pure  milk." 
This  standard  allows  not  more  than  eighty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  water,  nor  less  than  twelve 
per  cent,  of  milk  solids,  cows'  milk  containing 
on  an  average  about  eighty-six  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  question  arose  on  an  appeal  from 
the  lower  courts  by  a  milk-dealer  named 
Cipperly,  who  was  convicted  last  summer  of 
selling,  in  Albany,  milk  below  the  standard. 
Sentence  was  suspended  pending  the  deci- 
sion by  the  final  tribunal  as  to  the  right  of  a 
legislature  to  fix  such  standard.  The  law  is 
now  held  to  be  valid,  and  the  standard  above 
named  is  the  law  of  the  State.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cases  in  New  York  City  were  waiting 
this  decision,  about  two  hundred  of  them  in 
Buffalo,  and  others  elsewhere,  under  prose- 
cutions brought  by  the  State  Dairy  Commis- 
sion. The  public  sentiment  which  found 
expression  in  the  passing  of  this  law  a  few 
years  ago  had  its  origin  mainly  in  the  sym- 
pathy aroused  by  published  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  of  tenement-house  babies;  and  it 
is  cheering  to  see  it  sustained,  after  due  dis- 
cussion, by  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  in 
the  State. 


The  number  of  inquiries  intended  for  the 
"  Nursery  Problems"  of  Babyhood  has  be- 
come so  large  that  we  are  obliged  to  answer 
some  without  publishing  the  questions.  In 
selecting  those  for  answer  at  length  prefe- 
rence will  be  given  to  such  as  open  new 
topics  for  discussion.  When  we  refer  our 
correspondents  to  previous  numbers  it  is  not 
because  we  have  nothing  further  to  say  in 
the  matter,  but  because  it  seems  unfair  to 
the  mass  of  our  readers  to  go  again  over  sub- 
jects recently  discussed  while  other  topics  are 
waiting  their  turn.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  questions  are  already  answered  in 
a  number  which  has  not  reached  the  inquirer 
at  the  time  she  wrote.  We  shall  try  to  an- 
swer in  some  way  all  our  correspondents^ 
and  as  promptly  as  our  space  will  permit. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION  HARLAN D. 


BABY'S  LITTLE  SISTER. 

AMID  the  flutter,  the  bustle,  the  suspense, 
the  pain,  the  rejoicings  attendant  upon 
the  advent  of  the  newest  baby,  one  member 
of  the  household  is  almost  sure  to  be  over- 
looked. The  queen  of  yesterday  suffers,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  brief  life,  from  neglect. 
Fed,  clothed,  and  physically  comfortable,  she 
yet  feels  herself  left  out  in  a  world  that  has, 
without  warning,  become  cold  and  friend- 
less. Her  abdication  has  been  involuntary 
and  rude.  She  went  to  bed  a  sovereign  and 
awoke  in  exile.  "  Mamma's  room,"  the  hap- 
py hunting-ground  of  her  infancy,  is  for- 
bidden territory,  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  in  alpaca 
and  spectacles,  hovers  menacingly  on  the 
frontier.  The  servants  stumble  over  with- 
out seeing  her  in  rushing  to  and  fro  ;  her 
very  own  nurse  is  preoccupied  with  so- 
ber thoughts  of  the  addition  to  her  cares. 
The  late  favorite  pulls  vainly  at  her  apron 
and  heartstrings. 

"  You  are  a  big  girl  now  and  must  learn 
to  look  after  yourself.  We  can't  have  two 
babies  in  the  house,"  is,  in  the  Little  Sister's 
ear,  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  Siberia. 

She  is  exceptionally  happy  if  to  the  feel- 
ing of  forlornness  and  desertion  be  not  su- 
peradded the  smart  of  active  insult.  The 
humorous  sense  of  the  low-bred  is  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  blood  drawn  by  their  spor- 
tive thrusts.  It  is  great  fun  to  see  the  sen- 
sitive child  wince  and  weep  under  their  fleers 
at  the  nose-out-of-joint,  their  success  in 
quickening  jealousy  that,  when  conceived, 
shall  bring  forth  hatred.  The  mother  gives 
little  thought  in  her  happy  languor  to  the  de- 


throned princess,  after  she  has  seen  her  led 
in  on  tiptoe  to  leave  a  timid  kiss  on  her 
brother's  red  face,  one  full  of  awe  and  long- 
ing on  her  own  pale  lips.  If,  as  the  days 
slip  on,  a  rumor  that  Little  Sister  does  not 
love  the  dear  baby  sifts  to  her  ears,  she  is 
rather  amused  than  grieved.  Time,  that  has 
filled  her  arms  and  heart  with  the  new  trea- 
!  sure,  will  right  everything  ;  the  angel-boy 
will  win  the  silly  child  over  in  due  sea- 
son. 

Time,  being  more  merciful  than  mother 
and  maids,  generally  accomplishes  the  desi- 
:  rable  end.  Until  the  gradual  cure  is  wrought 
the  young  thing  suffers  anguish  so  need- 
less that  one's  blood  heats  in  telling  the 
story. 

When  but  a  child  myself  I  heard  a  five- 
1  year-old  playmate  ask  her  mother,  who  was 
fondling  a  baby-brother  : 

"  Did  you  ever  call  me  your  '  precious 
dove  '  when  I  was  little  ?  " 

Baby  though  I  was,  I  interpreted  the  ca- 
dence of  the  query,  read  back  of  the  record 
of  the  pleading  eyes.  At  the  distance  of  al- 
most half-a-century  from  the  scene  I  recall 
indignantly  the  careless  reply  : 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  so,  child.  Don't  lean  on 
my  lap.    You  crowd  against  your  brother  !  " 

Little  Sister  is  herself  crowded  into  the 
background,  and,  in  families  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  hirelings,  is  pressed  into  the  active 
service  of  the  usurper.  Her  short  legs  ache 
with  much  trotting  of  errands  from  nursery 
to  kitchen,  and  around  the  corner  to  the 
druggist's  for  bottle- nipples,  condensed  milk, 
and  Mellin's  Food.  Throat  and  chest  swell 
with  suppressed  shouts  and  song,  hushed 
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lest  she  should  disturb  the  baby ;  her  temper 
is  roughened  by  friction  against  new  rules  of 
law  and  order.  She  is  set  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle when  she  pines  to  be  at  play,  and  should 
the  baby  awake  during  her  watch  she  is 
scolded.  Worst  of  all,  she  misses  the  dear 
covert  of  mamma's  lap  when  she  is  tired 
or  sleepy  or  in  trouble ;  the  warm  circle  of 
the  arms  is  filled  by  another,  and  she  is 
therefore  the  more  ready  to  believe  herself 
shut  out  also  from  the  mother-heart.  As 
she  grows  stronger  and  more  helpful, 
and  the  baby  less  like  a  roll  of  carded  wool, 
she  is  allowed  as  a  prime  treat  to  hold  him 
until  she  is  strained  to  faintness  under  the 
weight  she  is  too  proud  to  confess  is  too 
much  for  soft  muscles  and  bones.  In  hum- 
bler homes  she  is,  at  a  pitiably  early  age,  sent 
out  to  wheel  perambulator  or  wagon  in  the 
open  air  for  the  whole  morning  or  after- 
noon, and  held  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
content  of  the  passenger. 

We  laugh  at  the  bon-mot  of  the  reprobate 
who  professed  his  ability  to  live  up  to  but 
one  orthodox  tenet — the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity.  We  sober  into  tenderness  that 
is  not  far  removed  from  tearful  admiration 
over  the  loyalty,  the  heroic  magnanimity,  the 
saintly  sweetness  of  our  Little  Sister  as  she 
holds  in  her  dimpled  fists  the  well-being,  the 
very  life  of  one  whom  circumstance  and 
cruel  jests  would,  but  for  her  native  angel- 
hood, have  taught  her  to  regard  as  robber 
and  pest. 

"  Mamma  !  "  says  brave  little  Van  of  Miss 
Phelps's  "  Avis,"  with  his  last  breath,  "  does 
— you — love — me — best  of — my  little  sis- 
ter ?  " 

Avis's  heart  broke  with  the  answer,  be- 
cause he  was  already  beyond  the  hearing 
of  it. 

We  moralize  and  poetize  over  acres  of 
paper  concerning  other  interesting  and  try- 
ing transition-periods — the  brook-and-river 
meeting  of  girlhood ;  the  lad's  assumption 
of  the  toga  virilis ;  the  easy  decline  from 
maturity  into  old  age.  The  passage  from 
babyhood  to  nobodyhood  is  more  sudden 
and  utter  than  any  other  change  to  which 
humankind   is   heir,   save  that   from  life 


to  death ;  is  least  considered  and  least 
pitied. 

I  was  present  once  when  a  young  mother 
was  showering  caresses  on  her  month-old 
girl,  her  first-born,  a  boy  of  two  years,  stand- 
ing silently  by.  He  was  a  gentle  little  fel- 
low, and  so  shy  oT  demonstrations  that  both 
of  us  were  surprised  when  he  withheld  his 
mother's  hand  from  stroking  the  baby's 
cheek,  to  lay  it  on  his  own  head.  The  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  unchildish  tears. 

From  that  moment  the  tiny  sister  was 
known  in  the  family  as  "  Eddie's  baby." 
Mamma  and  nurse  took  care  of  her,  but  she 
belonged  to  him.  He  was  consulted  as  to 
her  dress  and  food.  If  she  cried  he  ran  to 
see  what  the  matter  was  ;  while  she  slept  he 
dragooned  the  household  into  silence,  that 
"his  baby  might  get  her  nap  out.''  Her 
wrongs  were  his  ;  for  her  rights  he  would 
have  fought  while  strength  and  breath 
lasted.  When  she  could  sit  on  the  floor  and 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  choicest  playthings, 
he  was  only  too  thankful  to  be  allowed  to 
hand  them  to  her.  Her  trial-steps  were 
guided  by  his  hand,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  reiterated  syllable  and  word  coax- 
ingly  for  her  imitation,  his  rapture  when  she 
achieved  intelligent  articulation,  were  the 
prettiest  nursery  episodes  imaginable. 

"  Whose  little  daughter  is  this  ?  "  inquired 
a  stranger,  meeting  the  two  walking  hand-in- 
hand  on  the  piazza  of  a  summer  hotel. 

The  boy  reared  his  golden  head  proudly. 

"  Mine !  "  he  replied.  "  My  mamma 
borned  her,  but  she  belongs,  weally  and 
twuly,  to  me  !  " 

He  had  just  passed  his  fourth  birthday 
when  he  lay  dying  in  his  quarantined  bed- 
chamber all  through  one  soft  September  day. 
An  hour  before  the  death-film  blotted  out 
the  blue  from  the  sweet,  faint  eyes  he  open- 
ed them  wide  and  laughed.  A  door  un- 
closed in  the  upper  story  and  let  fall  down 
the  staircase  the  sound  of  a  baby's  voice 
trying  to  turn  a  tune  he  had  taught  her  a 
week  ago. 

14  What  a  sweet  singer  she  is  !  "  he  faltered 
fondly.  "  It  makes  me  'most  well  when  I 
hear  her ! " 
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Be  pitiful,  busy  mother,  tempted  by  stress 
of  work  and  many  interruptions  to  push 
away  the  baby  of  yesternight,  that  the  new 
claimant  of  to-day  be  not  neglected.  Grade 
lovingly  the  descent  from  the  Delectable 
Heights  of  your  embrace  to  the  level  of  the 
multitude  who  must  fend  and  fare  for  them- 


selves. Have  as  many  babies  as  you  have 
children.  In  the  realm  where  you  sit  a 
queen  the  latest-born  should  stand  as  near 
— and  no  nearer — the  throne  than  the  first. 
Give  to  each  elder  child  a  proprietorship  in 
lesser  and  least,  developing  unselfish  graces 
by  love  that  makes  service  joy,  not  duty. 


SCARLET-FEVER,  AND  HOW  TO  NURSE  IT. 

BY  JOHN  M.  KEATING,  M.D., 

Visiting  Obstetrician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Blockley)^  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


INHERE  is  a  misunderstanding  which 
seems  almost  universal  amongst  mo- 
thers as  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  disease. 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  scarlatina 
means  a  very  mild  attack  of  scarlet-fever  ; 
possibly  its  terminal,  "  ina,"  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  diminutive,  whereas  in  reality 
there  is  no  such  distinction.  Scarlatina  is 
the  Latin  name  for  scarlet-fever  in  all  its 
forms — those  most  grave  and  those  most 
mild.  There  is  another  point  of  great  im- 
portance, which  is,  that  the  mildest  cases  of 
scarlet-fever  have  often  the  saddest  ending, 
owing  to  the  want  of  attention  to  those  de- 
tails of  nursing  which  exclude  the  possibility 
of  serious  complications  by  exposure  or  neg- 
lect. Every  doctor  has  heard  the  statement, 
when  questioning  in  regard  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  dropsy  or  possibly  some  de- 
structive disease  of  the  ear  :  "  My  child  had 
only  scarlatina ;  it  was  so  mild  that  really  we 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  punishing  the 
little  one  by  confining  her  to  her  bed  or 
room." 

Scarlatina  is  scarlet-fever,  and  a  mild  at- 
tack of  this  most  treacherous  disease  may  be- 


come as  serious  ultimately  as  a  very  severe 
attack — often  more  so,  as  the  one  will  be  cared 
for  and  the  other  neglected.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  disease. 

CAUSES  OF  SCARLET-FEVER. 

It  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  the  system  of  a  something  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  matter.  This  some- 
thing, which,  as  we  shall  see,  requires  a 
certain  time  thoroughly  to  infect  the  blood 
in  which  it  circulates  before  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  show  themselves,  is  called 
a  germ ;  this  germ  has  weight,  proven  by 
the  fact  that  it  occupies  a  certain  space  ;  can 
be  carried  in  clothing  or  merchandise,  or 
by  the  air ;  it  remains  in  its  position  ;  it 
does  not  evaporate  or  become  gaseous ;  it 
is  transmissible,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
very  subtle,  can  insinuate  itself  in  cracks 
and  crevices,  in  the  breath  of  individuals, 
in  their  hair,  in  clothing,  in  the  mails.  It 
is  a  living  material,  whose  vitality  may 
lie  dormant  for  years,  and  then,  like  grain, 
grow  under  favorable  conditions  ;  it  can  be 
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destroyed  by  heat,  probably  by  intense  cold, 
or  by  chemical  agents.  But  it  is  unlike  the 
grain  in  one  most  important  characteristic, 
which  is  this  :  a  grain — say  of  wheat — may 
have  remained  dormant  since  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and,  taken  from  a  mummy,  placed 
in  heat  and  moisture  and  dampness,  it  will 
sprout,  but  will  only  produce  one  stalk.  The 
germ  of  scarlatina  may  lie  dormant,  but  when 
aroused  into  activity  by  suitable  associations 
it  will  act  as  a  leaven — as  a  ferment ;  this 
minutest  microscopic  object  will  perpetuate 
its  species  until  it  will  invade  every  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body.  On  this  account 
this  disease  is  classed  as  a  zymotic  one  (from 
2yma,  ferment). 

But,  more  than  this,  in  a  few  affections 
which  are  more  or  less  like  scarlet-fever  in 
their  modes  of  origination  and  progression, 
and  consequently,  we  presume,  in  the  cause 
of  their  production,  careful  studies  have  been 
made ;  the  material  has  been  filtered  from  the 
blood,  examined  under  the  microscope  and 
found  to  be  of  definite  shape  and  size,  then 
placed  in  some  clear,  prepared  solution 
(usually  filtered  broth  of  some  kind)  and  al- 
lowed to  multiply  in  number.  These  parti- 
cles having  been  inoculated  in  animals  or 
individuals,  always  produced  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  it  only.  The  minute  microsco- 
pic objects,  or  microbes,  as  they  have  been 
called,  can  be  inoculated  and  produce  the 
disease  whence  they  came,  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  or  they  may  be  subjected  to  cer- 
tain influences  which  weaken  them,  destroy 
their  virulence,  render  them  comparatively 
harmless,  and  then  when  inoculated  they 
will  produce  in  the  animal  or  individual  a 
very  much  milder  attack  of  the  disease.  The 
microbe  of  the  splenic  fever  of  sheep,  the  so- 
called  wool  sorter  s  disease,  has  been  sub- 
jected by  Pasteur  to  these  influences,  and 
animals  inoculated  with  this  weakened  germ 
will  have  a  mild  attack  that  will  protect 
them  from  another  and  graver  one.  Pos- 
sibly vaccination  does  the  same  towards 
small-pox. 

A  mild  attack,  then,  of  one  of  these  zymo- 
tic diseases  will  protect  as  well  as  a  severe 
attack  against  a  recurrence,  and  this  is  due 


probably  to  one  of  two  things  :  viz.,  either 
some  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  renders  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease harmless,  or  a  very  much  weakened 
or  modified  virus. 

Now,  this  seems  all  very  plain  and  inte- 
resting, and  its  application  is  obvious. 

HOW  THE  POISON  IS  COMMUNICATED. 

Scarlet-fever  can  be  communicated  by  in- 
fected milk,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  milk 
has  only  to  stand  in  the  room  where  the 
disease  exists  or  has  existed,  to  absorb  the 
germs,  which  are  so  subtle,  so  light  and  yet 
so  tenacious  as  to  float  in  the  air,  and  ad- 
here to  particles  of  dust, 

We  all  know  how  much  dust  is  constantly 
floating  in  the  air ;  let  a  beam  of  sunlight 
pass  through  an  opening  in  the  shutter,  and 
we  can  readily  see  how  the  scales  of  skin  from 
the  body,  pieces  of  lint,  etc.,  can  carry  these 
microbes,  which  may  be  thrown  off  in  the 
mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  or  in 
the  perspiration,  and  even  the  urine. 

Not  only  are  these  secretions  germ-car- 
riers, that  is,  contagious — and  they  have  all 
been  proven  so  by  direct  inoculation — but  the 
passages  from  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  urine, 
are  so — in  that  way  sewer-air  may  be  a 
means  of  their  conveyance  ;  drinking-water 
also,  as  well  as  the  vapor  from  soil  on  which 
these  matters  have  been  thrown.  Bear  in 
mind,  then,  that  the  scarlatina  poison  can  be 
carried  in  this  way  hundreds  of  miles ;  that 
it  does  not  need  the  personal  contact  of  indi- 
viduals ;  that  it  retains  its  vitality  for  months, 
and  even  years,  unless  it  be  subjected  to  cer- 
tain influences  that  either  entirely  destroy  it 
or  deprive  it  of  its  malignancy — these  are  in- 
tense heat,  especially  boiling  or  steam,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  certain  chemical  substances,  as 
chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  others.  There 
is  one  other  point  which  is  important.  It  is 
now  known  that  animals,  such  as  horses  and 
dogs,  have  a  disease  which  is  evidently  scar- 
latina ;  they  can  be  infected  by  the  scarlatina 
of  man,  and  probably  their  disease  can  be 
communicated  to  man. 

The  poison  of  scarlatina  is,  then,  either  in- 
haled by  the  individual  or  is  swallowed.  It 
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is  then  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and,  find- 
ing itself  surrounded  by  material  which  de- 
velops it,  vivifies  it,  becomes  rapidly  repro- 
duced, and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  show 
themselves.  This  period  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poison  and  the  appearance  of 
the  symptoms,  is  called  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, this  is  known  to  be  either  from  one 
to  six  days ;  in  some  cases  longer. 

THE  FIRST  SYMPTOMS  AND  THEIR  TREAT- 
MENT. 

Unless  we  definitely  know  that  the  child 
has  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  we  cannot 
detect  its  presence  till  the  rash  appears,  and 
this  does  so  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
first  symptoms.  What  are  these  ?  Chill  or 
convulsions,  delirium,  intense  headache,  sore 
throat,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 
behind  the  jaw  (kernels),  nausea  or  vomiting, 
associated  with  high  fever,  bounding  pulse, 
and  dry  skin.  The  first  three  of  these  may 
be  absent  in  mild  cases ;  the  others  are 
nearly  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  should  be 
done  ?  The  child  should  be  put  to  bed  by 
itself  in  a  separate  room  ;  it  should  have  a  hot 
foot-bath,  the  water,  with  or  without  mustard, 
about  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  bear.  It 
should  be  lightly  covered  with  a  sheet  and 
light  blanket ;  it  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  given  frequently  warm  milk  in 
small  quantities,  with  lime-water  or  so-called 
"  cambric  tea,"  and  no  solid  food.  Do  not 
purge  ;  in  fact,  avoid  all  medicine — with  the 
exception  of  possibly  a  little  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  a  teaspoonful  to  half  a  tumbler  of 
sweetened  water — until  the  doctor  arrives. 
At  the  end  of  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  the 
rash  will  appear.  It  will  be  noticed  in  patches, 
fading  into  the  normal  color  of  the  skin,  on 
the  neck,  shoulder,  and  chest,  then  on  the 
abdomen,  and  finally  on  the  trunk,  arms,  and 
legs.  It  resembles  the  redness  produced  by 
a  mustard-plaster,  and  feels  rough  to  the 
hand  when  fully  developed. 

The  disease  is  now  fully  determined  ;  the 
fever  is  high,  the  restlessness  is  usually  in- 
creased, the  throat  symptoms  are  marked, 


and  the  secretions  are  diminished.  The  most 
urgent  care  is  now  to  be  taken  in  the  nursing. 
All  superfluous  hangings,  such  as  curtains 
and  pictures,  should  be  removed  from  the 
room. 

THE  NURSING. 

The  child  should  be  nursed  by  one  who 
has  all  the  details  of  the  case  under  her  charge, 
who  should  wear  the  simplest  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, that  can  be  daily  changed  and  washed 
or  aired.  She  should  have  an  adjoining 
room  in  which  to  keep  her  clothes  and  make 
her  toilet.  Everything  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  child,  such  as  towels,  brushes,  blan- 
kets, or  sheets,  should  be  kept  rigidly  sepa- 
rate, and  thoroughly  boiled  and  aired  before 
being  taken  from  the  premises. 

The  room  should  be  kept  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, either  by  keeping  open  a  window  in 
the  adjoining  room  or  by  some  arrangement 
attached  to  the  window  of  the  sick-room 
which  will  allow  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
air  without  a  draught ;  its  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  about  68°,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  thermometer.  If  the  room  re- 
ceives its  heat  from  a  furnace,  the  hot  air 
should  be  made  to  pass  over  a  pail  of  water 
containing  either  Labarraque's  solution  or 
Piatt's  Chlorides,  and  a  towel  with  one  end 
dipped  in  such  a  solution  should  be  tacked 
over  the  register.  If  there  be  a  stove,  or, 
better  than  all,  an  open  grate,  these  solu- 
tions can  be  placed  near  by,  so  as  to  be  read- 
ily evaporated  and  distributed  throughout 
the  room. 

The  chamber  should  always  contain  some 
such  solution  in  which  to  receive  the  excreta. 
A  small  quantity  of  urine  should  daily  be 
collected  in  a  clean  vessel  for  the  doctor's 
examination.  It  is  usual  to  anoint  the  child 
with  some  greasy  substance  ;  this  allays  the 
intense  itching  or  prickling,  which  is  most 
annoying,  it  softens  the  skin,  which  is  in- 
flamed and  swollen,  it  depresses  the  fever  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  it  serves  to  collect  the 
scales  of  the  skin,  which,  if  shed,  serve  as 
carriers  of  contagion,  and  which  are  usually 
shed  in  flakes.  The  child  should  have  its 
mouth  washed  once  or  twice  daily,  as  also 
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other  parts  of  its  body,  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  water  used  can  contain 
either  Labarraque's  solution  or  vinegar  Liste- 
rine,  and  possibly  the  doctor  will  order  the 
frequent  use  of  the  hand-spray,  such  as  is 
employed  with  cologne,  using  some  good  dis- 
infectant for  the  throat  in  these  cases. 

COMPLICATIONS  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID 
THEM. 

What  are  the  dangers  incident  to  scarlet- 
fever  ?  Extensive  disease  of  the  throat  with 
complications  of  diphtheria,  disease  of  the  ear 
with  permanent  deafness,  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 
more  important  than  all,  serious  compli- 
cations due  to  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
made  evident  by  dropsy,  convulsions,  often 
ending  fatally.  To  avoid  these,  which  may 
take  place  in  the  mildest  cases,  from  ex- 
posure to  draughts,  imprudence,  and  want 
of  cleanliness  and  attention,  great  care  is 
necessary. 

The  question  of  bathing  or  sponging  a 
child  ill  with  scarlatina  must  be  decided  by 
the  doctor.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
depress  the  temperature,  as  a  prolonged  high 
temperature  will  kill ;  but  in  all  cases,  how- 
ever severe,  cleanliness  should  be  insisted 
upon— the  face  and  hands,  the  eyes,  ears, 
mouth,  and  genitals,  should  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  secretions. 

The  temperature  usually  remains  high  till 
the  decline  of  the  disease — about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  in  ordinary  cases.  As  soon  as  the 
fever  has  subsided  and  the  eruptions  have 
faded,  and  the  skin-shedding  is  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  customary  to  sponge  the  body  off 
thoroughly  in  tepid  water,  and  clean  the  head, 
using  a  fine  sponge  or  soft  linen,  avoid- 
ing draughts,  and  keeping  the  body  well 
covered,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  being 
washed.  I  have  found  a  preparation  known 
as  "  Little's  Soluble  Phenyl  "  admirable  in  this 
connection,  a  few  drops  of  it  being  added  to 
the  water.  It  is  disinfectant  and  leaves  the 
skin  soft.  As  kidney  troubles  usually  show 
themselves  during  or  following  the  scaling 
stage,  greater  precautions  than  ever  are  to  be 
used  at  this  time.  The  urine  should  be  ex- 
amined every  day  or  two.    The  diet  should 


be  mostly  liquid — that  is,  milk,  or  milk  and 
lime-water,  gruels,  soups,  and  such  like  ;  the 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely 
of  water,  the  bowels  must  move  daily, 
if  necessary  by  an  enema,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  child  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  room  unless  great  precau- 
tions have  been  previously  taken.  In  this 
climate  we  have  to  be  very  particular,  owing 
to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
it  is  far  better  that  the  child  should  be  kept 
in-doors  a  few  days  longer  than  the  parents 
usually  think  necessary  than  to  run  the  great 
risk  of  kidney  diseases,  or  rheumatism  with 
its  serious  effect  upon  the  heart,  which  are 
bound  to  follow  such  exposure. 

After  the  child  has  had  several  changes  of 
underclothing,  has  been  well  washed  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  at  least  two  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  disease  declined,  it  can  be 
removed  to  another  room,  and  the  one  occu- 
pied by  it  fumigated.  This  should  be  done 
by  igniting  some  sulphur  in  a  saucer  in  the 
room,  all  the  windows  and  doors  having  been 
previously  closed,  and  the  cracks  stuffed. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  room  can  be 
opened  and  full  ventilation  permitted.  All 
the  furniture  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  the  paint-work  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  The  room  should  remain  unoccu- 
pied for  some  time  and  thoroughly  aired. 

The  school-room  is  undoubtedly  the  place 
most  to  be  blamed  for  the  distribution  of 
scarlatina  poison.  To  get  rid  of  the  children 
they  are  sent  there  whilst  the  mother  is  nurs- 
ing the  sick  one  at  home.  Some  children  pos- 
sess a  remarkable  immunity  from  this  disease, 
nevertheless  they  act  as  carriers  of  contagion. 
Then,  again,  servants  or  child-nurses  often 
carry  it  in  their  heavy  shawls  from  house  to 
house,  taking  it  directly  from  a  sick  room  to 
the  nursery. 

Scarlatina,  as  far  as  we  know  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  only  comes  from  previous  cases  of 
the  disease.  Cleatiliness  not  only  lessens 
the  danger  of  serious  co??iplications  which 
are  often  fatal,  and  mitigates  the  severity 
of  an  attack,  but  it  is  the  great  germ-de- 
stroyer, and  prevents  the  spread  of  this 
dread  disease  in  households. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION:  WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  BEGIN  IT. 


BY  HENRY 

MUSIC  is  at  once  the   oldest  and  the 
youngest  of  the  arts.     Pictures  of 
musical  instruments  or  references  to  per-  | 
formances  are  lound  in  the  oldest  historic  [ 
records,  including  the  Old  Ttstament ;  and 
even  in  the  animal  world — especially  among 
birds — there  are  numerous  manifestations  of  j 
a  melodic  instinct ;  so  that  modern  men  of 
science  are  doubtless  justified  in  holding  that  I 
music  of  an  elementary  kind  actually  pre-  I 
ceded  articulate  language  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  however, 
music  is  younger   than   its   sister-arts  of 
poetry,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Modern  music,  as  heard  in  our  concert-halls, 
consisting  not  only  of  simple  melodies  but  i 
of  concords  and  discords  of  sounds  rhythm-  I 
ically  varied,  is  only  about  three  centuries  j 
old.    During  this  period  also  most  of  our  [ 
musical  instruments  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved and  others  newly  invented.  Espe- 
cially has  that  musical  cyclopaedia  and  mini- 
ature  orchestra — the    pianoforte — been  so 
greatly  perfected  that  it  has  been  able  to  do 
almost  as  much  for  the  popularization  of 
music  as  the  invention  of  printing  did  for  the 
diffusion  of  literature. 

The  piano,  indeed,  seems  to  furnish  evi- 
dence that  music,  though  the  youngest  of  the 
arts,  has  already  surpassed  them  all  in  point 
of  popularity,  excepting  perhaps  poetry,  if 
we  include  the  drama.  Not  only  among  the 
well-to-do,  but  in  the  homes  of  those  who 
can  hardly  afford  to  have  the  traditional 
chicken  in  the  pot  on  Sunday,  the  piano  is 
an  almost  ever-present  article  of  furniture. 
The  extraordinary  diffusion  of  at  least  a  de- 
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sire  for  musical  culture  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  pianos 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  every 
year  is  45,000,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
pianos  now  in  use  in  this  country,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  William  Steinway,  is  1,100,000  ; 
while  the  number  of  organs  is  even  larger, 
as  many  as  125,000  having  been  manufac- 
tured in  1879  alone. 

In  Germany  piano-playing,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  has  become  so  epidemic 
that  two  cities — Berlin  and  Weimar — have 
recently  passed  laws  restricting  the  permissi- 
ble time  for  playing  to  certain  hours,  and  im- 
posing fines  for  every  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  piano-epi- 
demic— this  universal  liking  for  music  ? 

Evidently  there  is  something  in  the  ner- 
vous constitution  of  modern  man  and  woman 
that  craves  at  one  time  the  excitement,  at 
another  the  soothing  influence,  of  music.  In 
these  two  functions  of  music  lies  the  secret 
of  its  power,  its  charm  and  popularity. 

It  is  in  leisure  moments,  or  when  we  are 
too  tired  to  continue  our  work,  that  music 
comes  in  agreeably  to  cure  the  mind  of  weari- 
ness, to  overcome  ennui — that  most  terrible 
enemy  of  happiness — or  to  fill  up  a  gap  in 
the  conversation.  To  a  musical  person  his 
instrument  or  his  voice  becomes  a  real,  living 
friend,  who  sympathizes  with  all  his  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  for  in  music  are  the 

"  Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe." 

And,  as  a  musical  instrument  has  no  will  of 
its  own,  it  adapts  itself  to  the  musician's 
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mood  more  willingly  than  the  most  indul- 
gent friend. 

There  is  another  important  way  in  which 
music  tends  to  promote  human  happiness 
and  well-being — by  its  influence  on  health. 
This  refers  especially  to  vocal  music.  In 
an  interesting  little  book  by  Messrs.  Emil 
Behnke  and  Lennox  Browne,  on  "  The 
Child's  Voice  "  (Chicago :  A.  N.  Marquis  & 
Co.),  we  are  told  that  "  good  singing  implies 
full,  deep  breathing,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
should  expect  children  regularly  exercised  in 
singing  to  have  better  health  than  the  ave- 
rage ;  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  even 
when  the  climatic  and  sanitary  surround- 
ings might  not  be  considered  the  most  favor- 
able. 

"  We  have  been  confirmed  in  our  opinion 
on  this  point  by  a  recent  most  interesting 
conversation  with  Dr.  Martin,  sub- organist 
and  singing-master  of  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (London),  who  has  had  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  has  been  ten  years  in 
charge  of  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
tells  us  that,  with  an  average  of  nearly  forty 
boys  in  that  school,  no  death  has  occurred 
during  the  period  of  his  appointment,  nor 
has  he  ever  witnessed  pulmonary  delicacy 
engendered.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  seen 
the  health  of  many  boys  of  consumptive  dis- 
position greatly  improved  ;  and  this  is  very 
striking  evidence  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  school  is  situated  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  that  the  only  playground  of  the 
boys  is  the  asphalt-covered  roof  of  the 
school-house,  and  their  only  chance  of  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  is  a  run  along  the  Thames 
Embankment  before  their  breakfast." 

Such  being  a  few  of  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  musical  training,  one  of  the  first 
questions  which  mothers  must  ask  them- 
selves is  :  "  How  can  I  get  access  for  my 
children  to  this  wondrous  world  of  sound, 
which  is  so  bracing,  so  fascinating,  and  al- 
most as  varied  as  the  world  of  sight  ?  What 
am  I  to  do,  and  when  am  I  to  begin  ?" 

Whately  relates  that  a  woman  once  asked 
a  clergyman  when  she  should  begin  the 
education  of  her  child,  then  four  years  old. 


"Madam,"  he  replied,  "you  have  lost  three 
years  already.  From  the  very  first  smile 
that  gleams  over  an  infant's  cheek  your  op- 
portunity begins." 

This  advice  is  especially  applicable  to 
musical  education,  because  the  musical  in- 
stinct seems  to  be  the  most  precocious  of  all 
the  mental  faculties.  To  give  only  a  few  in- 
stances :  Mozart,  we  are  told,"  began  to  show 
his  love  for  music  as  a  child  of  three  years. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  his  sister  Marianne's 
music-lessons,  amused  himself  for  hours 
with  picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good 
memory  for  the  pieces  he  heard."  His  ear 
was  so  sensitive  that  he  fainted  away  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  when  he  was  five- 
and-a-half  years  old  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  musical  performance  given  at 
Salzburg. 

Mendelssohn,  when  only  nine  years  old, 
had  already  made  sufficient  progress  in 
music  to  appear  in  public  as  a  pianist,  and 
in  his  twelfth  year  he  began  to  compose 
systematically.  Concerning  Chopin's  first 
public  appearance  as  a  pianist,  before  he 
was  nine  years  old,  the  following  anecdote 
is  told.  The  little  Frycek,  or  "  Fred,"  was 
delighted  with  the  new  suit  he  wore  on  this 
occasion,  including  a  beautiful  collar.  Af- 
ter the  concert  his  mother  embraced  him 
and  said,  "  What  did  the  audience  like 
best?"  whereupon  the  little  genius  replied, 
"  O  mamma,  they  were  all  looking  at  my 
collar  !  "  Franz  Liszt  was  eleven  years  old 
when  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  Beethoven 
for  a  theme  to  improvise  on  at  a  concert. 
Beethoven  refused  the  theme,  but  attended 
the  concert,  at  the  end  of  which  he  hurried 
on  to  the  platform  and  kissed  the  youthful 
performer.  It  is  not  stated  whether  Liszt, 
like  that  violoncellist  who  was  kissed  on  the 
forehead  by  Rossini,  never  afterward  washed 
his  face,  in  order  to  preserve  the  illustrious 
imprint ! 

What  is  true  of  these  men  of  genius  is  to 
a  lesser  degree  true  of  minor  musicians.  At 
the  same  time,  lest  parents  who  discover  no 
early  aptitude  or  liking  for  music  in  their 
children  should  become  discouraged,  it  is 
well  to  add  that  there  have  been  composers 
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of  the  very  first  rank  who  were  by  no  means 
child-prodigies.  Richard  Wagner,  though 
he  played  melodies  from  the  "  Freischiitz  "  at 
the  age  of  seven,  was  told  by  his  teacher  that 
he  would  never  amount  to  anything  ;  and 
Wagner  himself  adds  that  the  teacher  was 
right — so  far  as  piano-playing  was  concern- 
ed. Weber,  next  to  Wagner  the  greatest  of 
all  opera-composers,  was  told  by  his  brother, 
after  one  of  his  earliest  lessons,  "  Karl,  you 
may  turn  out  anything  you  please,  but  a 
musician  you  will  never  be "  ;  and  concern- 
ing Beethoven,  who,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  began  music  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  Sir  George  Grove  tells  us,  in  his 
"  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  that 
"  the  few  traits  preserved  of  that  early  pe- 
riod show  that,  like  other  children,  he  did 
not  acquire  it  without  tears." 

All  these  composers — and  many  others 
might  be  added  to  the  list — had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  brought  up  in  a  musical  at- 
mosphere. And  this,  indeed,  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite of  musical  culture.  Some  minds 
may  reveal  their  musical  talent  later  than 
others,  but  for  all  it  is  essential  that  they 
live  in  a  place  where  there  is  "  music  in  the 
air."  This  is  the  case  everywhere  through- 
out Germany  and  Austria,  and  explains  why 
the  Germans  are  so  vastly  superior  to  all 
other  nations  in  musical  taste  and  skill.  In 
Berlin,  for  instance,  hardly  an  hour  passes 
without  giving  residents  an  opportunity  to 
hear  a  military  band  marching  down  the 
street ;  and,  besides  the  numerous  cheap 
concerts  and  operatic  performances,  there 
are,  on  every  pleasant  evening,  dozens  of 
open-air  free  concerts  connected  with  the 
restaurants.  Young  children  cannot  very 
well  be  taken  to  regular  concerts  where 
absolute  silence  is  imperative,  but  at  open- 
air  concerts  the  music  is  not  so  ethereal  and 
classical  as  to  be  marred  by  an  occasion- 
al childish  exclamation.  The  Concerts  for 
Young  People  given  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  in  New  York  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  children  of  five  years  can  observe 
a  silence  in  the  presence  of  good  music  which 
adult  audiences  might  occasionally  imitate 
to  advantage. 


Where  opportunities  of  this  kind  for  be- 
coming familiar  with  good  music  are  want- 
ing, the  voice  and  the  piano  in  the  parlor 
have  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  mother 
who  can  sing  a  cradle-song  has  a  gift  of 
amusing  and  soothing  her  child  which  is 
often  superior  to  toys  and  narcotics.  And 
if,  somewhat  later,  she  can  get  the  child  in- 
terested in  simple  German  or  Italian  melo- 
dies sung  or  played  on  the  piano,  the  germ 
may  be  laid  of  a  taste  for  which  the  child 
will,  when  it  grows  up,  be  always  grateful. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  get  children's  atten- 
tion for  good  music,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
simple  and  melodious.  Thus  the  late  emi- 
nent German  critic,  Louis  Ehlert,  remarks 
in  an  admirable  essay  on  Chopin,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Helen 
D.  Tretbar  ("From  the  Tone-World"): 
"  Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all  that  Cho- 
pin has  written  is  the  tale  in  the  F  Major 
Ballade.  I  have  witnessed  children  lay  aside 
their  games  to  listen  thereto.  It  appears 
like  some  fairy-tale  that  has  become  music.'' 

But  although  with  good  compositions  and 
an  expressive  performance  a  child's  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  music,  it  seems  to  be 
a  peculiarity  of  young  folks  that  they  much 
prefer  playing  by  themselves  to  listening  to 
others.  Whistles  and  toy  trumpets  are  too 
noisy  and  unmusical  to  be  desirable  in  the 
house ;  but  music-boxes  are  harmless  and 
entertaining  to  children,  especially  if  they 
are  allowed  to  wind  them  up  themselves. 
Many  a  child's  love  of  music  is  crushed  in 
the  germ  because  it  is  obliged  to  play  stupid 
scales  on  the  piano  for  months  before  any- 
thing amusing  is  given  to  it.  What  the  child 
wants,  and  should  have  first  of  all,  is  a  few 
simple  tunes.  If  these  can  be  taught  to 
birds,  why  not  to  children?  A  piano  is 
somewhat  too  complicated,  and  a  mouth- 
harmonica  too  monotonous  and  unartistic,  for 
a  young  child  ;  but  in  any  toy-store  may  be 
found  several  musical  toys  on  which  simple 
melodies  can  be  played.  One  of  these,  which 
is  also  used  in  orchestras,  is  the  glass  or  metal 
harmonica,  or  the  xylophone,  on  which  any 
child  may  be  taught  to  play  a  melody  after 
a  few  trials ;  and  it  requires  but  little  time 
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to  get  them  interested  in  such  a  little  toy 
which  will  teach  them  melody  and  rhythm, 
leaving  harmony  for  a  later  time.  Much 
amusement  may  also  be  provided  by  making 
a  simple  kind  of  yEohan  harp,  which  is  done 
by  fastening  a  long  horse-hair  or  thin  thread 
to  two  nails,  and  placing  it,  tightened,  below 
a  slightly-opened  window.  Whenever  there 
is  a  strong  draught  the  tones  produced  will 
run  up  and  down  a  harmonic  scale  in  a  weird 
and  fascinating  way. 

Singing  also  can  be  taught  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  it  should  not  be  done  systematically 
or  by  forcing  the  voice  in  the  least,  but  only 
by  a  vocal  utterance  as  natural  and  free  as  a 
bird's  song.  In  the  book  on  "  The  Child's 
Voice,"  above  referred  to,  many  famous  sing- 
ers and  teachers  give  their  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  as  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling, 
who  says  that  "  a  girl  may  commence  sing- 
ing as  early  as  possible.  Cultivation  of  the 
voice  should  not  commence  till  after  the 
change  to  womanhood,  ordinarily."  And 
Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington  says  that 


"  children  of  both  sexes  should  sing  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  will  generally  find 
children  whose  nurses  or  parents  have 
sung  to  them  when  young  develop  good 
ears  for  music  and  strong  voices.  Early 
training  sharpens  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
early  use  of  the  vocal  cords  stretches  and 
strengthens  them.  Children  should,  there- 
fore, from  earliest  childhood  be  taught  little 
songs  and  dancing  to  acquire  rhythm." 

Parents  cannot  be  too  much  cautioned 
against  ignorant  singing- teachers,  who  may 
ruin  a  promising  voice  in  a  few  months,  and 
against  the  trashy  collections  of  music  for 
children  with  which  our  markets  are  flooded, 
and  the  only  characteristic  of  which  is  inane 
simplicity.  The  proper  music  for  children  is 
the  folk-songs  of  Germany,  Scotland,  Italy, 
etc.;  for  this  was  the  earliest  music  of  our 
ancestors,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  modern 
philosophy  that  a  child's  individual  educa- 
tion should  pursue  the  same  stages  of  de- 
velopment that  were  followed  by  the  various 
generations  of  its  ancestors. 


A  BOLD  EXPERIMENT. 

BY  ELEANOR  KIRK. 


"  T  T  TELL,  if  it  isn't  amusing  the  way  every- 
W  body  has  taken  to  laying  down 
rules  for  the  bringing-up  of  children."  And 
down  went  a  copy  of  Babyhood  on  the 
table  with  a  smart  rap.  "  Mark  Twain, 
too,  has  struck  a  new  role.  I'm  sure  his 
wife  ought  to  have  common  sense.  It  isn't 
likely  a  child  would  ever  know  what  he 
meant.  And  I  think  it  is  very  impertinent 
for  old  maids  to  air  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bachelors'  wives  and  old  maids'  chil- 
dren ?  They  are  always  perfect,  of  course. 
No  right  to  take  a  screaming  child  on  to  a 


ferry-boat?  I  suppose  the  old  maid  would 
leave  hers  on  the  dock  till  she  came  back. 
Flossie,  stop  pulling  my  dress.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  Stop,  I  tell  you  !  I  wish  some  of  these 
wise  folks  had  this  child  night  and  day  for  a 
week.  They'd  say  less  and  think  more.  Flos- 
sie, take  that  pin  out  of  your  mouth !  What 
has  mamma  told  you  about  pins  ?  Dear  me  ! 
I  really  believe  she  has  swallowed  it !"  And 
now  a  tiny  bundle  of  linen  lawn  tucks  and 
Hamburg  frills  was  turned  upside  down,  and 
after  much  struggling  and  writhing  the  pin 
was  extracted  and  the  flaxen  head  on  top  again. 
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"  That  is  one  of  her  capers,"  mamma  re- 
sumed, with  a  flushed  and  anxious  face. 
"  She  knows  that  she  can  frighten  me  half 
to  death  by  putting  pins  in  her  mouth,  and 
she  always  puts  every  one  she  can  find  there. 
I  should  like  to  know  " — and  now  the  young 
mother  turned  to  an  amused  spectator  of  the 
little  drama — "  what  you  would  do  with  such 
a  child  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  spank  her,"  was  the 
laughing  response. 

"  That  wouldn't  do  any  good.  She  has 
had  many  a  whipping.  And  no  one  need  to 
talk  to  me  of  patience  and  moral  suasion, 
either.  I  have  tried  everything,  and  this 
child  will  have  her  own  way." 

"  Flossie  want  cake,  mamma.  Flossie 
want  cake — give  Flossie  cake — give  Flossie 
cake,  I  tells  oo,"  piped  the  incorrigible  over 
and  over  again. 

"  Be  still,  dear.  Mamma  wants  to  talk  to 
the  ladies.  Didn't  mamma  tell  her  little  girl 
that  she  could  not  have  any  more  cake  to- 
day ?  " 

"Flossie  will  have  cake  !"  And  now  the 
shrieking  baby  was  smartly  shaken  and 
dragged  by  main  force  into  the  maternal  lap. 
"  Flossie  go  away  "  ;  "  Flossie  don't  like  oo — 
bad,  naughty  mamma;  Flossie  tell  papa — 
oo  see  ! "  the  little  one  iterated  and  reite- 
rated, and  at  last,  succeeding  in  wrench- 
ing herself  from  her  mother's  arms,  pro- 
ceeded to  stamp  and  scream  herself  out 
of  breath  from  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room. 

"  There  is  just  one  thing  that  my  children 
would  never  do  the  second  time,"  a  young 
married  lady  broke  in  with  considerable 
spirit,  "  and  that  is  to  threaten  to  report  me 
to  their  father." 

This  was  not  an  ideal  gathering  of  per- 
fectly-disciplined and  evoluted  wives  and 
mothers,  but  a  very  human  company  of 
young  folks,  some  wiser  than  others,  and  all 
intelligent. 

"  How  would  you  prevent  it  ?  "  the  mamma 
of  the  incorrigible  inquired,  with  a  smile 
which  spoke  volumes.  "  I  don't  know  any 
other  way  than  to  kill  the  child." 

"  I  hope  I  should  stop  short  of  that,"  said 


the  dissenter,  "  but  I  simply  could  not  and 
would  not  put  up  with  such  threats." 

The  cake-tune  still  went  up  from  the  cor- 
ner, wound  about  with  a  comical  accompa- 
niment of  odd  and  impudent  phrases  which 
seemed  so  incongruous  with  the  little  figure 
and  sweet,  blonde  face  that  even  the  judi- 
cious, who  certainly  ought  to  have  grieved, 
had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  from  showing 
their  amusement. 

"  Flossie  go  to  Bosson.  Flossie  tear  her 
pitty  dess.  Flossie  wants  cake  this  minute,  I 
tells  oo.  Flossie  bites  oos  finners  off."  And 
then  more  wTailing  and  sobbing  and  stamping 
of  the  baby-feet. 

"  That  child  really  oughtn't  to  have  another 
bit  of  cake  to-day,"  said  mamma,  who  was 
fast  being  brought  to  terms.  "  But  what  am 
I  going  to  do?  " 

"Why,  keep  your  word,  of  course." 

Mamma's  steps  were  arrested,  as  she 
moved  to  ring  the  bell,  by  the  voice  of  the 
lady  to  whom  she  had  first  appealed  :  "  Did 
you  not  say  that  she  could  not  have  anymore 
cake?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  difference  does  that 
make  ?  " 

"  This  difference  :  that  if  you  break  your 
promise  to  your  child  the  burden  of  blame 
for  such  exhibitions  as  the  present  rests 
upon  you.  You  have  taught  her  that  if  she 
screams  long  enough  you  will  succumb." 

"  More  preaching.  Do  you  never  succumb 
to  your  children  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  you  could  close  that 
child's  mouth  without  cake  ?  " 

"  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  just 
that." 

"  You  have  my  cordial  consent  to  com- 
mence operations  at  once.  This  is  rather  a 
unique  way  of  entertaining  one's  guests.  But 
we  are  all  interested  in  experiments  ;  so  pro- 
ceed, my  friend." 

There  seemed  a  deal  of  method  in  the  lit- 
tle one's  prolonged  performance.  The  sobs 
were  as  clearly  and  cleverly  simulated  as 
those  of  a  Bernhardt  or  a  Janauschek,  the 
bad  spells  of  stopping  suddenly  and  looking 
about  her  with  an  expression  of  the  keenest 
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interest— without  doubt  watching  the  effect 
of  her  melodramatic  effort. 

Mamma  seated  herself,  and  the  bold  expe- 
rimenter advanced  to  the  corner.  Cries  and 
threats  ceased  as  the  lady  stood  and  calmly 
regarded  the  mite.  This  was  a  strange  in- 
vasion of  the  programme,  and  gave  rise  to 
speculation.  Before  the  little  one  could  re- 
cover from  her  astonishment  her  companion 
had  led  her  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then, 
taking  out  her  watch,  she  said:  "Would 
Flossie  like  to  see  lady's  watch  ? "  The 
baby  held  out  her  hand  and  then  suddenly 
bethought  herself. 

"  No  tick-tick  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  vigo- 
rous emphasis.  "  Flossie  want  cake.  Mam- 
ma !  mamwa  /  Flossie  get  sick  and  die,  Flos- 
sie will.    Hurry  up,  I  tells  00  !  " 

The  new  trainer  waited  till  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided,  and  then,  taking  the  struggling 
child  upon  her  knee,  lifted  the  little  chin  and 
compelled  the  baby-eyes  to  look  into  hers. 

"  Listen,  Flossie,"  she  said  slowly  and  very 
firmly.  "  You  can  not  have  any  cake,  and 
you  must  stop  crying  this  minute." 

"That'll  work,  see  if  it  don't,"  mamma 
whispered  derisively. 

"But — but  Flossie  want  cake.  Flossie 
hungry." 

The  minx  had  condescended  to  argue  the 
case  now. 

"  If  Flossie  is  a  good  girl  and  is  hungry 
she  can  have  a  cracker.  If  she  is  a  naughty 
girl  she  can  have  nothing." 

Speechless  astonishment  now,  and  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  her  companion's  counte- 
nance. 

"  Would  Flossie  like  to  play  with  the  watch 
now  ?  " 

"  Pitty  tick-tick.  Papa  got  big  tick-tick. 
Mamma  got  'itty  tick-tick.  Mamma,  come 
see  lady's  nice  tick-tick." 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it.  The  child,  not 
being  hungry,  and  satisfied  at  last  that  cake 
was  really  out  of  the  question,  became  as 
tractable  and  sweet-tempered  as  the  other 
children. 

"  Well,  I  give  it  up,"  said  mamma  gene- 
rously. "  And  now  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  accomplished." 


"  It  was  a  genuine  case  of  mind-cure,"  her 
friend  laughingly  replied.  "My  mental  atti- 
tude produced  an  instantaneous  mental  im- 
pression. The  little  one  felt  the  positive 
affirmation  of  my  positive  intention.  There 
was  no  cake  on  any  of  the  shelves  of  my 
mental  cupboard,  not  even  a  dry  bit  in  re- 
serve for  the  mood  that  will  not  be  subju- 
gated. Parents  imagine  that  their  children 
see  and  feel  nothing  but  the  things  that  ap- 
pear. They  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  have 
proved  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  that  bright 
children  are  often  intuitive  to  actual  clair- 
voyance. You  cannot  deceive  a  little  one  by 
an  appearance  of  firmness.  It  is  no  use  to 
try  and  govern  a  child  while  a  mental  reser- 
vation exists.  That  is  the  very  first  thing 
the  keen  little  brain  takes  cognizance  of.  A 
parent  must  weigh  all  the  pros  and  cons  be- 
fore a  decision  is  rendered.  Any  wavering 
or  arguing  afterwards  is  fatal  to  family  gov- 
ernment." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  all  children  can  be 
ruled  in  this  fashion  ?  "  mamma  asked. 

"  Given  ordinary  intelligence  and  an  aver- 
age moral  inheritance — yes." 

"  But  suppose  I  say  no  and  mean  no,  and 
yet  she  will  not  obey  me — what  becomes  of 
your  theory?  " 

"  Your  pliancy  in  the  past  will  undoubtedly 
cause  you  some  trouble  in  the  future.  And 
you  have  this  perplexing  factor  to  contend 
with  also :  you  have  repeatedly  admitted  in 
the  child's  hearing  your  inability  to  govern 
her.  Than  this  there  is  nothing  more  detri- 
mental. You  never  should  have  admitted  it 
to  yourself  even.  Your  baby  has  a  nimble 
wit  as  well  as  a  quick  intelligence,  and  she 
will  try  you  in  every  possible  manner.  But 
if  you  do  not  succeed  it  will  be  your  own 
fault." 

"Very  much  obliged,"  said  mamma  slowly, 
and  with  an  evident  realization  of  the  battles 
to  be  fought.  "  But,  oh  dear !  what  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  work  it  all  is,  and  how  different  a 
baby  in  one's  arms  is  from  a  baby  in  a  pic- 
ture-frame. I  used  to  have  a  mania  for  col- 
lecting babies'  pictures."  And  here  every- 
body laughed  and  the  lecture  came  to  an 
end. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INFANT'S  CHARACTER. 


BY  CHRISTINE  LADD  FRANKLIN. 

T. 


TO  mothers  the  theoretical  psychology 
of  the  infant  is  of  less  absorbing  inte- 
rest than  the  practical  deductions  which  can 
be  drawn  regarding  the  earliest  stages  of 
education.  Not  only  should  the  education 
of  the  human  being  begin  in  the  cradle — the 
first  three  years,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thinkers,  are  of  far  more  importance  for  his 
happy  development  than  any  other  period  of 
equal  length  in  his  whole  life.  The  will,  the 
feelings,  and  even  the  mental  powers — the 
whole  nervous  organization,  in  a  word — re- 
ceive at  this  early  time  impressions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  efface  in  after-years. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  child  should  learn 
to  read  in  his  first  three  years,  although  many 
people  suppose  that  learning  to  read  is  the 
first  step  in  the  training  of  his  mind.  Neither 
is  it  meant  that  he  should  be  frightened  and 
whipped  into  keeping  quiet,  or  encouraged 
to  insist  upon  having  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing; although  that  is  what  many  people 
understand  by  a  well-broken  or  a  well- 
strengthened  will.  Most  mothers,  and-  es- 
pecially most  grown  people  who  live  in  the 
same  house  with  the  babies  but  are  not  their 
mothers,  think  that  the  sole  object  of  an 
early  training  is  to  make  the  children  what 
is  called  "  good  " — that  is,  as  little  trouble- 
some as  possible  to  their  elders.  The  elders 
have,  of  course,  rights  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  in  every  family  circle  ;  but 
that  mother  has  failed  in  her  duty  to  her 
children  who  has  not  considered  their  dis- 
cipline from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
best  interests  as  well.  That  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  discipline  from  this 


point  of  view,  that  so  little  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  giving 
a  right  direction  to  a  child's  earliest  activ- 
ities, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  general 
principles  have  yet  been  laid  down  from 
which  a  practical  code  of  conduct  might 
be  derived.  Infant  psychology  is  a  subject 
which  is  itself  still  in  its  infancy.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  theory  of  that  edu- 
cation which  begins  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  line  of  any  value  to  be 
found  on  the  earlier  and  more  important 
training.  According  to  an  ingenious  specu- 
lation of  Mr.  John  Fiske,  the  very  purpose 
of  the  long  infancy  of  the  human  child,  as 
contrasted  with  the  rapid  maturing  of  young 
animals,  is  to  secure  it  time  for  more  inde- 
pendent development,  and  thus  to  enable  it 
to  be  a  better  and  a  wiser  man  or  woman 
than  its  ancestors  have  been.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  theory,  it  is  a  great  pity  to  let 
its  earliest  and  most  impressionable  years 
go  to  waste  from  the  lack  of  any  scientific 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  it 
in  charge. 

A  series  of  articles  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Philosophique  which 
contain  the  first  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  consider  the  education  of  the  infant 
from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint.  The 
articles  are  so  plain  and  direct,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  full  of  good  judgment  and 
common  sense,  that  mothers  would  be  very 
eager  to  get  hold  of  them  if  they  were  more 
easily  accessible.  We  shall  do  them  a  ser- 
vice by  giving  a  rather  full  abstract  of  their 
contents.    Their  author,  Dr.  Sikorski,  is  a 
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Russian.  His  work  is  based  upon  the  obser- 
vations of  Preyer,  Sigismund,  Kussmaul,  etc., 
and  upon  his  study  of  his  own  children  and 
of  those  of  the  Orphanage  and  of  the  Ob- 
stetric Institution  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  new-born  child  has  only  the  most  ele- 
mental-}7 general  sensations  ;  hunger,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hunger,  and  fatigue  are  the  chief 
causes  of  its  simple  emotions.  Agreeable 
sensations  find  their  first  expression  in  wide- 
open  and  shining  eyes ;  later,  in  movements 
of  the  limbs  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ; 
the  first  smile,  however,  is  merely  a  reflex 
action,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  intelli- 
gence or  any  thought.  From  the  fourth 
month  the  child  indicates  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure by  light  sounds. 

Disagreeable  sensations  are  expressed  by 
closing  the  eyelids  and,  when  they  are 
stronger,  by  cries  ;  the  cry  is  accompanied 
with  tears  only  after  the  third  month.  From 
the  fourth  month  the  most  delicate  sign  of  a 
disagreeable  sensation  is  a  lowering  of  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  This  sign  precedes  all 
the  others,  and  sometimes,  as  in  sleep,  is  the 
only  one  to  manifest  itself.  Hunger  and 
thirst  are  indicated  by  a  vigorous  sucking  as 
soon  as  any  object  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth  ;  if  they  are  intense  they  produce  a 
general  agitation  and  cries.  The  skin  of  the 
cheeks  and  the  lips  becomes  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  when  the  child  is  hungry. 

The  sensation  of  fatigue  constitutes,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  hygiene  of  infancy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  fatigue, 
sleepiness  is  the  result ;  or,  if  the  fatigue  is 
great,  crying  followed  by  sleep.  A  chief 
characteristic  of  infancy  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  nervous  system  becomes  exhaust- 
ed, the  central  portions  as  well  as  the  periph- 
eral— not  only  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the 
young  child  suffer  fatigue,  but  also  the  cere- 
bral centres  ;  and  the  more  tender  the  age 
the  more  striking  are  its  manifestations. 
This  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres  is 
the  source  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  repair 
it  with  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  when  it 


cannot  be  prevented.  Being  awake  for  a 
long  time  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatigue 
without  any  other  cause,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  reasons  for  the  baby's  crying. 
Any  painful  impression  is  quickly  followed 
by  fatigue.  M.  Genzmer  relates  that  babies 
operated  upon  for  hare-lip  the  third  day  af- 
ter birth  went  to  sleep,  worn  out  by  the  pain, 
while  he  was  arranging  the  suture.  Agree- 
able sensations  as  well  as  disagreeable  ones 
are  fatiguing  when  they  are  long  continued, 
and  so  is  muscular  exertion.  The  action  of 
sucking  sometimes  occasions  cries  and  tears 
when  the  breast  does  not  contain  enough 
milk  ;  and  the  continual  working  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles,  to  which  the  baby  at  first  is 
quite  unaccustomed,  is  doubtless  a  conside- 
rable source  of  fatigue.  The  constant  tran- 
sition which  the  child  makes  from  one  object 
to  another  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
any  sensation  fatigues  it  very  rapidly,  and 
that  its  attention  wanders  without  its  will  to 
a  fresh  object.  All  these  sources  of  fatigue 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  almost  con- 
tinual sleep  of  the  infant  during  the  first 
period  of  its  life. 

Very  few  observations  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  time  when  sensations  and  feel- 
ings of  a  higher  order  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Not  many  months  have  passed, 
however,  before  the  child  begins  to  take 
pleasure  in  gentle  sounds,  in  a  candle — if  not 
too  bright — and  in  a  vigorous  movement  of  its 
arms  and  legs.  When  any  of  its  sources  of 
enjoyment  are  present  its  face  has  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  its  eyes  are  wide  open, 
and  its  cheeks  are  full ;  the  baby  is  patient, 
tranquil,  and  gay.  If  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions predominate,  or  even  if  a  pleasure  is 
withdrawn,  as  when  a  light  is  taken  out  of 
its  range  of  vision,  its  expression  is  instantly 
changed,  it  becomes  impressionable,  irrita- 
ble, impatient.  If  the  discomfort  continues, 
cries  and  tears  succeed  ;  and  if  its  sensations 
are  very  frequently  disagreeable  ones  the 
wThole  course  of  its  psychic  development  is 
interfered  with.  Locke  was  aware  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  crying.  He  says  that  tears 
serve  more  than  anything  else  to  increase 
that  softness  of  spirit  which  ought  to  be  sur- 
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mounted  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  that  there 
is  no  better  way  of  overcoming  it  than  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  abandoning  itself  to  com- 
plaints. Nevertheless,  the  opinion  has  gained 
ground,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  that  cry- 
ing is  useful  to  babies  by  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  chest.  It  is  not  rare  to 
hear  physicians  even  affirm  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  cry  as  much  as  they  like.  Ex- 
cept in  unusual  circumstances,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  share  this  opinion.  If  the  natural 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  from  any  reason 
restricted,  the  necessary  gymnastics  may  be 
gained  by  crying; 'but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  cries  are  very-  injurious,  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  which  they  produce  in 
the  cerebral  circulation.  A  reasonable  re- 
gard for  the  baby's  well-being  requires  that 
every  possible  measure  should  be  taken  to 
secure  it  a  peaceful  existence.  Its  circula- 
tion, its  digestion,  its  nutrition — all  its  vital 
processes,  in  a  word — go  on  in  a  proper  and 
healthful  manner  only  when  the  baby  is 
kept  constantly  happy  and  at  its  ease.  The 
injury  that  may  be  done  to  its  delicate  ner- 
vous organization,  the  danger  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  peevish  and  irritable  dispo- 
sition in  after-life,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate. 

Here,  as  in  even,"  other  question  of  rights 
and  duties,  the  matter  must  be  looked  at 
from  two  points  of  view.  The  mother  has 
no  right  to  make  herself  a  slave  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  spoilt  baby;  she 
cannot  pretend  that  she  has  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  her  position  if  she  has  done  nothing 
but  sacrifice  herself  to  her  children.  Such  a 
theory  of  life  contains  its  own  easy  refuta- 
tion. If  ever}'  generation  is  to  live  solely  for 
the  next,  life  as  a  whole  becomes  plainly  not 
worth  living.  But  the  very  way  to  keep  the 
baby  from  becoming  "  spoilt  "  is  to  let  it  cry 
as  little  as  possible.    It  will  gain  strength 


of  mind  to  endure  its  necessary  ills  all  the 
sooner  if  it  is  allowed  to  suffer  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  ills  that  can  be  avoided.  Its  wants 
should  be  anticipated,  its  sources  of  discom- 
fort should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  arise, 
without  waiting  for  it  to  cry  ;  it  should  be 
prevented  in  every  way  from  forming  the 
habit  of  crying.  Study  its  expression ;  when 
it  is  tired  of  playing  on  the  floor  take  it  up 
and  dance  it  about  the  room,  and  let  it  look 
out  of  the  window  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a 
little  while  it  will  be  glad  to  go  back  and 
play  on  the  floor  again.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  discipline,  be  careful  to  seize  the 
right  moment  for  it.  If  you  want  the  baby 
to  learn  to  go  to  sleep  without  being  rocked, 
choose  a  day  when  it  has  been  unusually 
bright  and  happy  all  the  morning,  wait  until 
twenty  minutes  or  so  after  the  regular  hour 
for  its  nap,  then  give  it  a  cup  of  milk  particu- 
larly sweet  and  warm  and  nice,  make  its  little 

|  bed  soft  and  cosy,  lay  it  down  gently  and 
soothe  it  with  a  little  kissing  and  patting, 
and,  if  it  is  not  already  too  much  spoilt,  it 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  close  its  eyes  in  the 
sweetest  kind  of  sleep.  If  it  does  not,  its  fit 
of  crying  will  be  as  brief  and  as  little  injuri- 
ous as  it  can  be. 

A  baby  is  very  much  like  a  sick  person  in 
many  respects.  If  it  knows  that  all  its  wants 
will  be  gratified  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  it  soon 
learns  to  feel  so  much  love  and  confidence  in 
its  care-takers  that  it  has  no  disposition  to 
give  way  to  a  passion  of  crying  as  soon  as  it 
has  to  wait  a  few  moments  for  an  expected 
pleasure.  But,  like  a  sick  person,  it  has  very 
little  strength  to  withstand  discomforts,  and 
that  strength  must  be  economized  to  the  last 
degree.  Its  earliest  years  are  well  called  a 
battle  for  life.  Every  day  that  is  passed  in 
peace  and  quiet  and  good  health  makes  it 
stronger  for  its  hard  fight  and  gives  it  a 

i  fresh  hold  upon  existence. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  VENTILATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT  asks  how  the  im- 
portant problem  of  ventilation  is  to  be 
solved  in  these  cold  days  ;  that  is  to  say,  how 
fresh  air  may  be  had  without  draughts.  In  our 
climate  the  device  of  so  fixing  the  upper'sashes 
of  the  nursery-  windows  that  they  cannot  be 
entirely  shut  cannot  be  safely  employed.  The 
variableness  and  occasional  great  severity 
of  the  weather  make  necessary  a  more 
manageable  arrangement.  If  the  nursery  is 
heated  wholly  or  partly  by  an  open  fire 
the  problem  is  not  a  very  hard  one.  There 
is  a  constant  draught  of  air  up  the  chimney, 
and  its  place  must  be  supplied  from  with- 
out, even  if  no  especial  provision  is  made  for 
it.  But  a  supply  of  fres{i  air  can  be  pro- 
vided and  controlled  without  great  difficulty. 
If  one  lives  in  a  large  town  various  regulators 
can  be  bought,  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
window  or  inserted  in  the  place  of  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  adjusted  to  admit  much  or  little  air 
as  required.  But  if  these  are  not  attainable 
or  not  desired  a  very  cheap  substitute  can  be 
made  thus :  A  narrow  board,  say  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  can  be  fitted  in  at  the  top 
of  the  window,  the  upper  sash  being  dropped 
to  receive  it.  This  board  should  be  perfo- 
rated by  a  number  of  small  holes,  say  a  dozen, 
each  three-eighths  or  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  heat  of  the  fire  making  a  current 
of  air  toward  the  fireplace  will  usually  insure 
an  inward  current  through  the  holes,  which 
has  not  the  force  of  a  current  from  a  single 
large  opening  ;  the  air  is  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, and  ought  not  to  create  a  draught  in 
a  harmful  degree.  If  too  much  is  admitted, 
some  of  the  holes  can  be  stopped.  The 
aperture  between  the  upper  and  lower  sash 
caused  by  the  dropping  of  the  former  should 
be  stopped,  or  a  board  or  pasteboard  should 
be  fastened  against  the  lower  sash  to  direct 
the  current  upward.  The  air  being  admitted 
above,  and  the  exit  being  by  means  of  the 
fireplace,  this  plan  involves  the  principle  of 
"  base  ventilation." 


When,  however,  the  room  is  heated  by  a 
stove  the  difficulty  is  greater,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  escape  of  air, 
unless  there  are  special  ventilators  built  into 
the  wralls.  The  easiest  and  simplest  way  of 
securing  exit  for  the  air  is  to  put  a  stove-pipe 
into  the  chimney  on  the  floor  above.  Let  it 
come  through  the  floor  into  the  nursery  at  a 
point  over  the  stove.  The  bottom  of  the  pipe 
may  be  left  simply  open  or  covered  by  a  more 
sightly  grating.  The  ingress  of  air,  of  course, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  before 
described  in  connection  with  the  open  fire. 
A  window  as  far  as  convenient  from  the  fire 
is  to  be  preferred.' 

If  a  room  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace 
alone  the  heated  air,  if  the  furnace  is  proper- 
ly constructed,  is  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained 
from  out-of-doors  near  the  ground.  The 
problem  is,  how  to  get  rid  easily  of  the  vi- 
tiated air.  When  no  real  ventilators  are 
provided  in  the  construction  of  the  house, 
I  a  grate  fire-place,  if  there  is  one,  will  act  as 
an  exhaust  flue  ;  or  the  plan  of  window-ven- 
tilation already  described  might  provide,  in 
this  case,  an  outward  rather  than  inward  cur- 
rent. A  final  alternative  (which  is,  indeed, 
a  good  expedient  under  any  circumstances) 
is  an  occasional  removal  of  the  children  to 
another  room  while  the  nursery  is  being 
aired. 

A  sudden  changing  of  the  air  will  usually 
change  the  temperature,  and  it  ought  to  be 
I  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of  the  ther- 
:  mometer  should  be  such  as  will  most  truly 
indicate  the  temperature  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  spending  most  of  their  time.  There 
is  usually  a  difference  of  several  degrees  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  ceiling  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  grown  person  to 
be  misled  by  his  or  her  own  sensations  in  the 
matter  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or 
rather  of  that  portion  of  the  room  in  which 
a  child  may  be  sitting  or  playing,  perhaps  on 
i  the  floor,  or  in  a  low  chair. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 


BY  MARTHA  OGDEN  INGLIS. 
CHAPTER  II. 


TT  TE'VE  got  to  come  to  it !  "  said  Mrs. 
W  Masham. 

The  room  was  warm.  Not  a  window  had 
been  raised  since  I  was  taken  ill  ten  days  ago. 
Ventilation  was  carried  on  and  out  by  the 
door  and  the  chimney.  A  good  fire  of  an- 
thracite coal  was  kept  up  in  the  grate  by  day 
and  by  night.  They  said  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  the  weather  was  pleasant  out-of- 
doors.  Sometimes  I  felt  (but  dared  not  say)  ' 
that  I  must  give  up  the  ghost  with  suffoca- 
tion. The  nurse  assured  my  husband,  when 
he  found  fault  with  the  close  air,  that  draughts 
were  more  dangerous  (in  the  circumstances) 
than  stuffiness.  Likewise,  that  she  was  as 
fond  of  fresh  air  and  liberty  as  the  next  wo- 
man (or  man),  but  endured  inconvenience 
for  my  sake  and  the  baby's.  It  was  a  won- 
der how  she  bore  it,  for  she  was  a  fleshy 
woman.  Just  now  her  face  was  the  color 
of  brick-dust,  and  the  sweat  dropped  from 
her  chin  on  the  baby's  forehead. 

"  One  mortal  hour  by  that  'ere  mantel- 
clock  have  I  been  a-trompin'  up  an'  down 
this  identickle  floor  with  this  blessed  young 
one  in  my  arms,  an'  she's  still  a-yellin'  for  all 
she's  worth  !  "  (With  that  she  flopped  into 
a  chair.)  "  We've  got  to  come  to  it,  sure 's  I 
was  born  to  die  !  " 

"  Come  to  what  f  " 

She  looked  so  desperate  I  was  positively 
terrified. 

"  To  Mrs.  Losefast's  Lullaby.  There's 
them,  that 's  wise  above  what 's  written  by 
their  betters,  who  has  sech  redicklous  preju- 
dices ag'inst  it.  I  make  a  p'int  o'  conscience 
to  hold  out 's  long 's  I  ken  before  proposin' 


it.  But  you're 's  nervous  as  a  kitten  with  all 
that's  goin'  on  about  you,  an'  the  child  never 
drawin'  rein,  you  may  say,  sence  you  had 
your  luncheon,  an'  I'm  fair  beat  out.  'Taint 
easy  to  use  me  up.  I'm  tough  !  I  ain't  let 
on  to  you  about  it,  dear,  for  I'm  loath  to 
say  it  to  any  mother,  let  alone  a  young,  onex- 
perienced  cre'tur  like  you  ;  but  you've  got  to 
face  the  truth  one  time  or  another.  You've 
got  a  cross  child!  Born  so,  an'  liable  to  cry 
straight  ahead,  without  a  speck  of  reason  to 
shed  a  whimper,  for  six  weeks  at  the  least. 
Pro'ably  two  months.  Ef  she  don't  take  a 
change  then,  there 's  no  sayin'  when  she  '11 
hold  up.  I've  known  'em  to  screech,  except 
when  sleepin'  or  eatin',  for  six  or  eight 
months  on  a  stretch.7' 

I  burst  into  tears.    I  am  aware  now  (as 
I  was  then)  that  the  proceeding  was  weak. 
But  what  woman  could  be  a  collected  giant 
on  ten  days  of  toast,  tea,  and  a  crying  child  ? 
"  That  clinches  it !  " 

Mrs.  Masham  deposited  the  baby  (still 
screaming)  in  the  cradle,  and  called  down  the 
speaking-tube  to  the  cook  to  send  up  a  cup  of 
tea  right  away.  Then  she  straightened  the 
blankets  and  counterpane,  and  tucked  them 
in  more  snugly.  There  must  be  virtue  in  tight 
bed-coverings,  for  she  invariably  wrapped 
me  up  to  the  chin,  my  hands  under  the  sheet, 
when  I  became  restless  or  hysterical  (so  that 
I  felt  more  like  a  mummy  in  a  sarcophagus 
I  than  a  moral  agent).  The  "  clinching"  was 
her  sending  the  girl  who  brought  up  the  tea 
to  the  nearest  drug-store  for  a  vial  of  Mrs. 
Losefast's  Lullaby. 

"  Now,  dear,"  she  said,  bringing  it  to  me 
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and  holding  it  close  to  my  eyes,  "  I  want 
you  to  be  easy  in  your  mind  as  to  what  I'm 
goin'  to  give  your  precious  lamb.  There 
ain't  a  book-learned  nurse  in  the  seven  hemi- 
spheres who 's  more  down  on  anything  for 
children  what 's  got  opium  in  it  nor  I  am. 
This'7 — tapping  the  vial,  which  had  on  it  two 
pictures  of  the  same  woman  (presumably 
Mrs.  Losefast  in  different  costumes) — "  is  as 
harmless  as  milk.  The  best  doctors  recom- 
mend it  to  the  leettlest  infants.  An',  even 
supposin'  they  didn't,  things  is  come  to  sech 
a  pass  that  Baby  must  be  put  to  sleep  an'  you 
have  some  let-up  of  your  worry." 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  presentiments  as  a 
class,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sight  of  that 
bottle  set  my  teeth  on  edge. 

"  It  seems  sinful  to  physic  such  a  teenty- 
tatonty  thing,"  I  said,  wiping  my  eyes. 
"Don't  think  of  me.  You  say  that  crying 
does  not  injure  a  healthy  child.  Maybe  she 
will  stop  of  her  own  accord  presently." 

"  Has  she  ever  done  it  ?  "  demanded  the 
nurse  solemnly. 

I  began  to  sob  again.  "  I  never  thought  / 
should  have  a  cross  child  ! " 

Mrs.  Masham  gave  a  tug  and  a  tuck  to  the 
counterpane  with  her  disengaged  hand,  and 
patted  my  cheek  with  her  fat,  damp  fingers. 

"  There !  there  !  givin'  way  is  apt  to  sour 
your  milk.  I'm  free  to  confess  I  don't  like 
the  way  baby  has  had  the  twitches  for  the 
last  hour.  I'm  dreadful  afraid  of  convulsions, 
always." 

The  baby  got  her  dose.  She  choked  and 
gurgled  and  shrieked,  and  struck  out  right 
and  left  with  her  poor,  useless  little  hands  ; 
but  Mrs.  Masham  laid  her  flat  on  her  back 
in  her  lap,  poured  the  Lullaby  into  her 
mouth,  and  pinched  her  throttle  to  strangle 
her  into  swallowing  it.  After  which  she 
trotted  her  hard  until  the  tired-out  creature 
dropped  off  into  a  deep  slumber.  As  soon 
as  the  tea  would  let  me  I  followed  her  ex- 
ample. When  I  awoke  the  clock  said  I  had 
slept  two  hours.  My  ears  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Masham  was  snoring  on  the  sofa.  Her  nap 
outlasted  mine  by  an  hour.  It  was  quite 
dark  in  my  room,  and  I  was  faint  with  hunger 
before  she  said,  in  a  natural,  off-hand  way, 


that  I  had  had  a  nice  rest,  and  how  much 
she  had  enjoyed  watching  me  and  the  baby. 
She  added  that  she  had  kept  herself  awake 
by  thinking  how  the  mothers  of  America 
ought  to  raise  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Losefast, 
with  a  statue  of  a  sleeping  infant  on  it ;  and 
wouldn't  I  head  the  subscription-paper  ? 

Baby  did  not  move  and  hardly  breathed 
until  midnight.  Mrs.  Masham  said  she  was 
making  up  for  lost  time.  It  looked  so  much 
more  like  death  than  sleep  that  I  was  relieved 
when  she  began  to  cry  feebly.  Her  eyelids 
lifted  slowly  (as  if  they  had  been  buttoned 
down),  and  she  would  not  take  food  for 
a  while ;  but  she  shook  off  heaviness  pretty 
soon  and  screamed  more  wildly  than  ever 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Neither  Mrs. 
Masham  nor  I  had  a  wink  of  sleep. 

At  daybreak  Thomas  (Thomas  is  my  hus- 
band) went  for  the  doctor,  who  looked  in 
at  nine  o'clock  and  found  baby  still  crying. 
He  advised  a  warm  bath  and  catnip-tea  for 
her,  and  patient  waiting  for  us.  At  noon 
(we  being  exhausted  and  baby  showing  no 
signs  of  quieting)  Mrs.  Masham  gave  a  sec- 
ond dose  of  the  Lullaby.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  Baby  slept  for  six  hours,  awoke, 
was  fed,  and  forthwith  set  out  upon  a  bout 
of  screaming  that  lasted  eight  hours,  writh- 
ing and  twitching  in  a  new  and  frightful 
fashion.  Mrs.  Masham  thanked  Heaven 
she  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  give 
the  Lullaby,  as  without  it  convulsions  must 
have  ensued.  She  said  convulsions  often 
"  happened  just  so  "  {i.e.  without  cause).  Ba- 
by's milk  began  to  disagree  with  her  on  this 
day.  She  suffered  from  nausea  and  cold  ex- 
tremities. 

The  story  is  too  painful  for  me  to  make  it 
long.  As  the  nurse  had  predicted,  I  had  a 
cross  baby  on  my  hands,  and  rest  must  be 
purchased  on  some-  terms.  Thomas  con- 
sulted the  doctor  as  to  the  use  of  the  Lullaby. 
He  answered  frankly  that  while  it  might  do 
no  good,  he  had  never  heard  of  permanent 
evil  following  the  administration  of  it.  We 
might  as  well  give  that  as  any  other  sedative. 
(Our  physician  is  a  man  of  prompt  measures 
and  direct  speech.)  So  we  kept  on  giving  it, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  as  it  was  needed,  until 
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we  had  emptied  three  bottles  and  Baby  was 
nearly  four  months  old.  At  this  date  my 
husband's  brother,  who  is  a  professor  of 
chemistry  (in  a  Western  college),  paid  us  a 
visit. 

"  Is  the  baby  sick  ?  "  he  asked  at  breakfast 
the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

I  knew  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for 
her  screams.  As  for  me,  I  was  just  a  skele- 
ton, and  jerked  and  shook  all  over  like  one 
hung  on  wires  in  a  doctor's  closet.  My  voice 
trembled,  my  hands  were  icicles,  as  I  told 
him  how  from  being  a  plump,  healthy  baby 
she  had  pined  and  wasted  away  to  a  pongee- 
colored  shadow  that  couldn't  digest  anything 
(although  I  had  changed  her  food  six  times), 


and  cried  all  the  time  she  was  awake,  and 
couldn't  be  induced  to  sleep  without  a  good 
teaspoonful  of  Mrs.  Losefast's  Lullaby.  He 
looked  serious  and  said  he  was  sorry. 

That  night  Thomas  came  to  my  room  in  a 
state  of  mind.  He  is  usually  good-tempered 
(for  a  man),  but  now  he  did  not  pick  his  words. 

"You  and  your  nurse  and  your  doctor" 
(which  last  was  chosen  by  himself  )  "  are  a 
preciously  clever  lot,"  he  said.  "  John  "  (the 
professor-brother)  "  has  analyzed  your  in- 
valuable Lullaby  this  afternoon.  He  says 
the  base  of  it  is  morphine .'  Between  you 
three  you  are  killing  our  baby  by  slow  poison, 
and  making  the  poor  remnant  of  existence 
your  drug  has  spared  continual  torture  ! " 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


THE  BABY  IX  MEXICO. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Though  a  stranger  in  a  far-off  land,  I  would  like 
to  send  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  we  like  Baby- 
hood. Everything  in  it  is  good.  Mrs.  Howland 
and  I  are  the  only  American  ladies  in  this  city  who 
have  little  babies,  and  we  are  always  glad  when 
Babyhood  comes.  Together  we  read  and  discuss, 
especially  the  "Mothers'  Parliament"  and  "Nur- 
sery Problems." 

The  Mexican  mothers  have  no  such  help,  and  the 
poor  babies  suffer  sadly  for  lack  of  just  the  kind 
care  and  training  that  Babyhood  advocates.  We 
have  organized  a  "mothers'  meeting,"  and  are  try- 
ing to  teach  them  on  points  much  unknown  and 
neglected  ;  but  you  know  this  is  a  strong  Catholic 
city,  and  few  care  to  learn  from  the  despised  Pro- 
testant missionaries. 

I  wonder  whether  you  would  not  like  to  hear 
something  about  little  Mexican  babies  ?  The  mo- 
thers of  the  upper  classes  rarely  nurse  their  own 
babies.  The  children  eat,  sleep,  go  out  to  walk — 
in  short,  live  with  the  hired  nurse,  even  calling  her 
often  "mamma."  There  are  very  few  baby-car- 
riages here,  and  as  the  mother  must  not  be  seen  carry- 
ing her  baby  the  nurse  walks  by  her  side  carrying  the 
burden.  In  a  family  of  our  acquaintance  here  there 
are  a  number  of  children,  and  each  child  keeps  her 


separate  nurse  till  old  enough  to  go  alone.  The 
mothers  of  the  poor  cannot  thus  pay  for  the  rearing 
of  their  children  by  others.  As  they  go  about  their 
work  the  baby  is  bound  to  their  side  by  the  "  re- 
bozo,"  or  long  shawl  wrapped  about  both  mother 
and  child ;  or  else  the  little  one  is  left  to  amuse  it- 
self on  a  mat  while  the  mother  grinds  her  corn  for 
the  "tortillas,"  or  she  goes  to  the  river  to  wash 
and  Baby  must  lie  on  the  cold  ground.  The  little 
hands  are  kept  tied  in  little  bags,  so  Baby  will  "not 
scratch  his  face."  His  finger-nails  cannot  be  cut  for 
fear  he  will  not  have  the  gift  of  speech  at  the  proper 
time.  The  head  is  tightly  bandaged  to  prevent 
catching  cold.  So  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  head 
and  hands  well  wrapped,  when  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  little  body  is  barely  covered.  Many  keep  the 
arms  tightly  bound  to  the  side  for  six  months,  that 
he  "  may  grow  up  gentle  and  mild." 

Mrs.  Howland  and  I  have  each  a  little  nine- 
months-old  baby-girl,  born  in  the  same  house,  and 
only  three  days'  difference  in  their  ages.  They  are 
both  well  and  strong,  of  good  size  and  weight,  and  a 
source  of  great  admiration  ;  for  you  can  imagine  the 
poor  little  things  of  the  lower  classes,  neglected  as 
they  are  and  allowed  to  eat  when  and  what  they 
please,  naturally  grow  up  feeble  and  under  size. 
We  are  our  own  nurses,  and  often  go  out  together  to 
walk,  taking  Babies  with  us  in  their  little  carriages. 
At  first  the  public  were  rather  shocked,  and  every 
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day  nearly  there  were  applications  for  a  nurse.  One 
woman  even  told  us  it  was  highly  improper  for  us 
to  go  out  alone  with  our  own  babies.  But  the  sight 
of  the  American  ladies  wheeling  their  own  baby- 
carriages  has  now  grown  so  familiar  that  passers 
only  smile,  look  at  the  babies,  and  say,  "  Que  gor- 
das  !"  ("  How  fat !  ") 

I  must  tell  you  how  easily  our  little  Mabel  is  fed. 
When  four  months  old  we  accustomed  her  to  the 
bottle,  so  that  till  now  she  has  taken  one  meal 
every  day  in  this  way.  When  about  five  months  old 
she  came  to  the  table,  and  now  comes  as  regularly 
as  any  one.  For  breakfast  we  always  have  some 
cereal — barley,  oatmeal,  or  crushed  wheat  (and, 
by  the  way,  we  cook  in  a  vessel  set  into  another, 
where  it  simmers,  over-night  and  early  morn,  to  a 
very  nutritious,  gelatine-like  substance).  At  the 
table,  through  a  little  wire  sieve,  Baby's  oatmeal  is 
again  strained,  and  she  enjoys  her  little  cup  of  gruel 
every  morn  with  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  not  sweetened. 
This  mixed  feeding  from  the  first  agreed  with  her, 
and  I  anticipate  no  trouble  when  it  shall  be  time  to 
wean  her. 

When  you  have  room  to  answer  I  would  like  some 
advice. 

1.  Little  Mabel  from  the  first  has  had  a  white, 
dry,  scabby  growth  on  her  head.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented a  good  growth  of  hair,  but  it  annoys  her,  as 
is  evident  from  her  frequently  rubbing  her  head, 
and,  though  removed  by  combing  and  washing,  soon 
appears  again.  We  could  not  find  exactly  its  de- 
scription in  the  article  on  head  diseases  in  the  May 
number. 

Can  you  please  tell  us  what  will  permanently  re- 
move or  cure  this  ? 

2.  Please  tell  me,  too,  whether  the  common  rubber 
nipple  is  not  the  best  thing  to  use  in  feeding  with 
the  bottle. 

3.  One  more  question,  please  :  When  the  first  set 
of  teeth  is  not  straight,  will  the  second  set  also 
come  in  crooked  ?  M.  A.  Crawford. 

Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

1.  The  description  of  the  eruption  is  too 
slight  for  a  definite  recognition  of  it.  But  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  you. 
Avoid  the  comb  as  irritating.  Soften  the  scabby 
growths  by  the  use  of  bran-water  or  by  rubbing 
into  them  vaseline  or  pure  sweet-oil,  and  then 
wash  them  off  and  use  only  a  soft  brush  in  dress- 
ing the  hair.  If  the  places  whence  the  scabs  fall 
look  irritated  or  red,  rub  on  a  little  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment,  if  you  can  get  it  in  Guadalajara.  If 
they  are  not  irritated  you  may  apply  a  little 
carbolized  vaseline,  which  is  pretty  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  shops  of  so  large  a  city. 

2.  Yes,  we  think  it  is. 

3.  Not  necessarily.  If  it  is  your  baby's  teeth 
that  are  not  straight  (the  few  it  has  probably  at 
nine  months)  there  is  little  need  to  worry,  for 
they  most  likely  will  straighten  later.    If  it  is  a 


child  with  the  whole  first  set  the  case  is  different  ; 
still,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  ir- 
regularity will  be  repeated.  If  there  is  an  Ame- 
rican dentist  in  Guadalajara  he  can  undoubtedly 
benefit  the  child  considerably. 

SHALL  BABY  GO  OUT  THIS  WINTER  ? 
To  the  Edit 07-  0/  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  a  baby  born  late  in 
the  fall,  who  has  never  been  out  of  the  house,  ought 
to  be  taken  out  through  the  winter.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  think  so  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
outer  air,  even  when  what  we  call  lovely,  must  be 
quite  a  shock  to  the  little  lungs  that  have  never 
breathed  anything  but  furnace-heated  air.  And  if  the 
baby  is  so  bundled  up  that  the  real,  outer  air  does 
not  reach  him,  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  can  do  him. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  newest  light  on  the  subject, 
if  Babyhood  will  furnish  it.  E. 

New  York. 

Babyhood's  opinion  is  this  :  If  the  taking  of 
Baby  out-of-doors  has  been  postponed  until  mid- 
winter has  arrived,  not  much  good  will  be  gained 
by  beginning  then  But  "E  "is  reminded  of 
the  device,  already  mentioned,  of  giving  Baby  an 
airing  in  a  room  that  has  been  well  aired  and 
filled,  if  possible,  with  sunshine.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  a  baby  not  to  have  fresh  air,  but 
the  fluctuating  temperature  of  New  York  gene- 
rally gives  no  choice,  if  the  child  is  not  already 
habituated  to  outings  before  winter  comes. 


"SWOLLEN  TONSILS." 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy,  who  is  just  four  years  old,  is  troubled 
with  swollen  tonsils.  During  sleep  he  snores  dis- 
tressingly, and  he  has  frequent  colds  in  the  head. 
Our  physician  thinks  it  would  be  best  to  cut  the  ton- 
sils, but  I  dread  the  operation,  and  many  friends, 
some  of  them  experienced  mothers,  warn  me  against 
allowing  the  operation  to  be  performed.  They  tell 
me  that  he  may  outgrow  the  trouble  ;  that  the  ope- 
ration, performed  at  this  early  age,  might  have  to 
be  repeated,  and  that,  as  he  is  the  picture  of  rosy 
health,  the  swollen  tonsils  and  labored  breathing  at 
night  cannot  be  doing  him  any  injury.  I  am  very 
much  troubled  about  the  matter,  and  am  anxious  to 
have  the  advice  of  Babyhood,  and  to  learn  through 
the  "  Mothers'  Parliament  "  the  experience  of  other 
mothers.  Does  this  condition  of  the  throat  predis- 
pose to  diphtheria  ?  What  home-treatment  would 
you  suggest  to  diminish  the  swelling  ?  I  have  great 
confidence  in  your  magazine,  and  am  grateful  for  the 
many  valuable  hints  received  from  it. 

Ax  Anxious  Mother. 

New  York. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  Babyhood  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  or  any  other  particular 
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case  ;  but  in  a  general  way  something  may  be 
said.  Even  if  the  phrase  "  swollen  tonsils"  be 
limited  in  meaning  to  express  only  a  condition  of 
some  duration,  it  does  not  always  mean  the  same 
thing.  In  health  the  tonsil  is  very  small — so 
small  that  some  who  have  studied  throat  diseases 
particularly  think  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  visible  prominence.  Now, 
when  the  tonsil  becomes  enlarged  and  remains 
so  it  may  be  from  removable  causes  and  condi- 
tions, or  it  may  not.  Stripped  of  all  techni- 
cality, the  one  group  of  cases  may  be  considered 
as  those  in  which  much  of  the  enlargement  is 
due  to  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  tissues,  and  the 
other  group  contains  cases  in  which  actual  over- 
growth of  the  tonsil  has  occuired.  In  the  former 
cases  the  enlargement  may  diminish  until  the 
tonsil,  while  still  larger  than  proper,  gives  no 
very  great  trouble.  •  In  the  latter  the  most  ex- 
perienced observers  doubt  if  any  treatment  short 
of  removal  of  the  tonsil  by  some  means  is  of 
much  value.  The  popular  ideas  about  out- 
growing the  condition  are  based  partly  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  what  is  really  a  consider- 
ably enlarged  tonsil  is  the  natural  state  of  things, 
and  partly  upon  the  inability  of  non-professional 
observers  to  distinguish  between  the  temporary 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  the  chronically  engorged 
tonsils,  and  the  really  overgrown  tonsils.  Now, 
the  opinion  of  the  most  "experienced  mother" 
can  be  of  no  value  here.  She  cannot  at  the  out- 
side have  seen  more  than  two  or  three  cases  of 
the  last-mentioned  variety.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  if  you  have  a  family  physician  you 
have  chosen  him  because  you  believe  him  to  be 
skilful  and  conscientious.  That  being  the  case, 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  man  would  not  advise 
cutting  off  the  tonsils  if  he  believed  he  could 
accomplish  a  cure  by  any  less  severe  method. 
If  you  are  not  content  to  rely  on  his  judgment 
alone,  get  that  of  another  physician,  but  do  not 
ask  or  accept  lay  advice.  So  much  for  the 
"  outgrowing"  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  need 
of  repeating  the  operation,  only  this  need  be 
said  :  The  operator  does  not  undertake  to  put  the 
patient  in  better  health  than  he  had  before  the 
disease  began.  It  is  very  common  to  find  people 
who  suppose  that  after  an  operation  they  can 
with  impunity  follow  the  same  faulty  course  of 
life  that  originally  caused  the  disease  for  which 
the  operation  was  made.  If  the  tonsils  are  re- 
moved the  same  care  must  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent new  trouble  as  would  be  requisite  to  cure 
the  enlargement  if  it  were  of  the  kind  curable 
without  operation.  As  a  matter  of  experience, 
however,  it  is  true  that  if  the  tonsil  is  thoroughly 


removed  at  first  a  second  operation  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  required.  "Outgrowing"  the  disease  is 
a  bad  name,  since  it  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
simple  lapse  of  time  and  increase  of  stature  are 
sufficient  for  the  pui-pose.  This  is  only  the  case 
when  improved  health  comes  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  And  in  this  disease  this  improvement  is 
the  result  of  very  persistent  watching  as  to  all 
the  details  of  hygiene,  local  and  general,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word. 

This  may  sound  strange  as  applied  to  one  who 
is  the  "  picture  of  rosy  health,"  but  we  have  so 
often  heard  this  epithet  applied  to  children  who 
did  not  at  all  correspond  to  a  physician's  idea  of 
health — indeed,  have  so  often  been  asked  to  ad- 
mire the  very  evidences  of  disease — that  we  are 
obliged  to  disregard  such  general  statements. 

While  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
diphtheria  is  due  to  a  special  poison,  it  is  also 
true  (to  quote  from  a  well  known  authority)  that 
"  any  abnormal  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
.  .  .  affords  an  excellent  abode  for  diphtheria." 
The  home-treatment  is  suggested  in  what  has 
already  been  said  regarding  hygiene,. 


A  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  husband  and  I  have  just  suspended — not 
finished — a  hot  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  let- 
ting our  baby,  age  six  months,  suck  a  chicken-bone. 
He  had  ten  arguments  against  to  my  one  in  favor  of 
it,  which  is  that  my  mother  always  let  her  babies  do 
it,  and  is  it  likely  that  if  she  could  see  no  harm  in 
a  nice,  well-polished  drum-stick,  my  "John,"  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  management  of  infants  except 
from  books,  has  reason  on  his  side  ?  He  quotes 
Babyhood  as  having  said  that  the  food  of  an  infant 
should  be  milk,  and  perhaps  cereals,  for  the  first  year. 
I  don't  call  clean  chicken-bones  "food,"  if  this  is 
Babyhood's  opinion,  and  mother  says  children  get 
lots  of  comfort  out  of  them.  Clara  S. 

Baltimore. 

P.  S.  Baby  liked  it ! 

Without  doubt  ;  and  she  would  have  liked  still 
better  a  cup  of  chicken-soup,  a  bit  of  fat,  salt 
pork,  or  a  stick  of  candy.  If  she  has  no  teeth 
that  might  disengage  a  bone-splinter,  and  there 
are  no  adherent  bits  of  gristle  or  meat-fibre  on 
the  "nice,  well-polished  bone,"  it  might  not 
harm  her  more  than  would  an  ivory  ring  or  stick. 
Give  the  preference  to  the  latter  when  she  craves 
something  to  rub  on  her  itching  gums,  for  she 
will  not  grease  frock  and  hands  with  it.  The 
desire  to  put  what  the  old  women  used  to  call 
"something  tasty"  into  babies'  mouths  seems 
to  be  well-nigh  incorrigible  with  inexperienced 
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mothers.  Depend  upon  it,  "John"  does  not 
err  in  objecting  to  experiments  in  this  direction. 
In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  are  harm- 
ful rather  than  beneficial,  and  the  twentieth  in- 
stance is  usually  a  negative  advantage — a  thing 
that  does  neither  harm  nor  good. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FLANNEL  AND  ZEPH- 
YR, THE  DAILY  BATH,  AND  CHALK. 

A  YOUNG  mother  wants  explicit  directions  as  to  the 
wardrobe  of  a  newly-arrived  infant  : 

(1)  Ought  she  to  begin  at  once  with  flannel  next 
the  skin  ? 

(2)  Do  you  deem  it  better  to  have  a  change  of 
zephyr  shirt  and  skirt,  and  a  white  slip  for  night,  or 
a  flannel  gown  outside  ? 

(3)  Also,  do  you  advocate  the  daily  bathing  even  of 
delicate  infants  ?  Some  professedly  very  knowing 
old  ladies  interdict  this  practice. 

(4)  What  kind  of  starch  or  chalk  do  you  consider 
innocuous  ? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will  bring  great 
relief  to  a  burdened,  perplexed  mind. 

Carthage. 

(1)  Yes  ;  a  shirt  and  band  of  the  softest  knitted 
wool  or  silk-warp  flannel. 

(2)  In  winter  put  on,  over  flannel  shirt  and 
skirt,  a  cotton  slip,  and  over  this  a  flannel  wrap- 
per. Exchange  the  last  for  a  calico  wrapper  in 
the  spring,  and  leave  off  both  in  summer. 

(3)  Every  baby  ought  to  be  washed  all  over 
daily.  But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing 
this.  If  the  child  be  very  delicate  substitute  a 
rapid  sponge-bath  of  warm  water,  carefully  and 
tenderly  given,  for  the  plunge.  Without  clean- 
liness there  can  be  no  lasting  physical  good. 

(4)  Buy  the  best  starch  and  pound  it  into  pow- 
der, sifting  it  through  coarse  Swiss  muslin  or 
cheese-cloth.  Perfume  it  with  orris-root,  and 
you  have  a  harmless  "baby-powder  "  Avoid 
the  chalk  as  a  toilet  aiticle.  It  has  use  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  irritated  skin,  but  should  not 
be  used  habitually. 


AMBER  BEADS  AND  CROUP. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  theory  that  a  string  of  amber  beads  kept  around 
a  child's  neck  will  prevent  it  from  having  croup  ? 
One  of  Babyhood's  Faithful  Followers. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  much  truth  as  in  the  theory  that  the  same 
ornament  will  prevent  hay-fever,  or  the  prettier 
belief  that  amber  worn  at  a  wedding  brings 
good  luck  to  the  bridal  pair.  Pulverized  amber 
used  to  be  sold  as  a  love-philtre.    While  no- 


body believes  nowadays  with  Moore's  Peri  that 
the  fossil  gum  which  looks  like  crystallized  sun- 
shine is  wept  by  the  sorrowing  sea-bird,  enough 
mystery  clings  to  its  origin  to  make  it  a  favorite 
with  the  superstitious.  Except  that  it  is  lighter 
than  glass,  and,  as  an  indifferent  conductor  of 
heat,  not  so  cold,  there  is  no  advantage  in  it 
above  a  string  of  yellow  glass  beads,  as  curative, 
preventive,  or  charm. 


STOCKING  SUPPORTERS.— THE  BATH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  is  nearly  fourteen  months  old  and 
can  run  all  about  the  house.  She  still  wears  nap- 
kins. 

(1)  Do  you  think  she  is  old  enough  to  wear  waists 
and  stocking-supporters  ?  I  have  heard  that  stock- 
ing-supporters might  prove  injurious  to  a  very  young 
child. 

(2)  About  how  soon  after  eating  is  it  safe  to  give 
her  a  bath  ? 

(3)  Of  what  temperature  should  the  bath  be  ? 

(4)  How  soon  after  the  bath  should  she  be  allowed 
to  go  out  ?  M.  H. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

(1)  An  elastic  stocking-supporter  is  less  injuri- 
ous than  garters  for  keeping  up  the  long  stockings 
she  ought  to  wear  at  this  season.  Make  the 
waist  loose  enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  supporter  does  not  drag 
heavily  on  the  shoulder-straps 

(2)  Two  hours  after  a  hearty  meal;  perhaps 
one  hour  after  she  has  eaten  anything.  Be  on 
the  safe  side. 

(3)  Ninety  degrees,  if  she  is  to  be  immersed. 

(4)  At  this  time  of  the  year  wait  at  least  an 
hour. 


SLEEPING  IN  THE  DARK. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  advantage  of 
having  a  baby  sleep  in  a  dark  room  that  I  should  like 
to  try  it.  but  do  not  know  how  to  manage  without 
a  dim  light.  How  can  you  tell  whether  the  child  is 
properly  covered,  and  how  attend  to  its  wants  in  the 
dark  ?  My  baby  is  not  fed  from  seven  in  the  evening 
until  seven  the  next  morning,  but  she  needs  to  be 
taken  up  about  every  three  hours,  and  I  like  to  have 
light  enough  to  see  the  expression  of  her  face  and 
be  sure  she  is  in  a  healthful  sleep.  Do  you  think 
that  a  dim  lamp  in  the  room  is  an  injury  to  the 
child  ?  T.  B.  C. 

Philadelphia. 

The  handiest  way  in  a  city  is  to  have  attached 
to  the  gas-jet  one  of  those  switches  by  which  the 
light  can  be  shut  off,  all  but  an  imperceptible 
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flame,  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin-head,  which 
practically  gives  no  light.  By  pulling  the  string 
or  wire  attached  to  the  switch  the  gas  is  turned 
on  and  instantly  lighted  by  this  fine  flame.  In 
towns  not  lighted  by  gas  any  of  the  lamps  ar- 
ranged like  a  dark -lantern  can  be  used. 


VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Clatissa  H.,  Cleveland,  0. —  Let  the  baby  ! 
sleep  as  long  as  he  will  after  he  once  gets  asleep. 
At  night  he  will  not  need  the  breast  at  most  of-  \ 
tener  than  every  four  hours.  The  simplest — 
i.e.,  least  harmful — sleep-producing  drug  that  we 
know  is  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium. 
But  before  resorting  to  drugs  it  would  be  well 
to  let  your  physician  see  if  there  is  not  some  re- 
movable cause  for  the  wakefulness. 

Mildred's  Mamma. — The  only  physical  cause 
that  could  hinder  the  child's  using  the  commode 
is  the  presence  of  something  in  the  nature  of 
piles.    Reassure  yourself  on  this  point.    If  there 
is  nothing  wrong,  before  resorting  to  the  corpor-  \ 
al  punishment  advised  by  your  friends,  we  would  | 
suggest  making  her  stay  on  the  commode  until  it  j 
is  used.    It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  is  any  I 
want  of  muscular  power  at  her  age. 

A  New  Subscriber,  McLean,  III. — We  think  i 
the  kind  of  band  entirely  immaterial.    The  list 
of  suitable  articles  of  diet  cannot  be  made  out  by 
any  one  unacquainted  with  your  peculiarities  of 
digestion.    Some  general  advice  can  be  found  on  i 
p.  351  of  Volume  I.  of  Babyhood. 

I.  A.  H ,  Northfield,  Vt.—ll  the  baby  tries 
to  take  the  Mellin's  Food,  continue  with  it.  If 
he  still  does  not  take  enough,  try  some  of  the 
other  foods  suggested  in  previous  numbers,  pre- 
ferably oatmeal-gruel  or  peptonized  milk.  If 
Baby  will  go  hungry  rather  than  take  one  of 
these  he  is  probably  not  very  hungry.    If  you 


cannot  make  him  take  any  food  satisfactorily 
while  he  still  gets  some  breast-milk,  then  it  would 
be  better  to  wean  him,  trusting  to  have  the  same 
success  as  with  your  other  children. 

M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — The  easiest  way  to 
change  her  hours  of  sleep  would  be  to  prevent 
the  nap  between  six  and  seven  p.m.  Let  her  go 
to  sleep  somewhat  later,  and  she  will  probably 
remain  asleep.  Is  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  in 
a  lighted  room  ?  Probably  she  would  be  quieter 
in  a  dark  one.  As  to  the  other  matters  you  in- 
quire about,  there  is  no  absolute  rule  ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  baby's  well-being  should 
be  constantly  watched,  and  if  she  does  not  thrive 
she  should  be  weaned. 

"  M."  Brooklyn,  need  not  worry  if  a  partly- 
weaned  baby  lacks  some  of  the  peculiar  plump- 
ness that  he  had  when,  at  half  his  present  age, 
he  lived  entirely  upon  a  supply  of  breast-milk 
ample  for  his  needs.  The  following  hints  may 
help  her.  Why  not  let  the  boy  try  a  bottle,  to 
see  if  he  will  not  take  a  larger  amount  of  food 
than  he  will  from  a  cup  ?  There  is  no  harm  in 
the  bottle,  and  some  children  are  very  slow  to 
learn  a  new  way  to  eat.  Try7  the  oatmeal  again 
— it  is  a  particularly  nutritious,  not  necessarily 
fattening,  food — and  leave  the  bread  alone  for 
the  present.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  most 
troublesome  symptoms  have  been  coincident 
with  the  cough.  The  child's  appetite  has  pro- 
bably been  impaired  by  the  chest  trouble,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  very  likely 
makes  swallowing  laborious.  The  cough  should 
be  first  attended  to. 

C.  P.  W.,  Philadelphia.— We  know  of  no 
good  that  can  come  from  indulging  Baby's  de- 
sire to  sleep  with  a  rubber  nipple  in  her  mouth, 
and  there  are  many  disadvantages  that  may  at- 
tend the  habit.  The  sooner  it  is  stopped  the 
better. 
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NURSERY  HELPS 

A  Safety  Crib. — Mrs.  S.  H.  B.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  writes  :  "In  a  recent  number  of  Baby- 
hood I  saw  an  article  on  '  Dangerous  Cribs.' 
It  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  sending  you  a  cut 
of  a  crib  which  my  husband  invented  and  has 
had  patented.  We  felt  an  uneasiness  when  our 
first  little  one  was  in  her  old-fashioned  crib,  such 
as  C.  S.  A.  refers  to,  and  had  one  made  to  order 
with  the  sliding  side.    We  have  taken  great 


comfort  with  it,  for  in  it  a  child  is  so  safe,  and 
it  answers  also  for  a  play-house  when  the  lit- 
tle one  is  awake  and  one  wishes  to  be  at  work 
The  cut  in  the  number  of  the  magazine  referred 
to  suggests  a  plan  which  we  at  first  considered, 
but  we  thought  the  arrangement,  if  anything,  still 
more  dangerous  than  the  low  sides  ;  for  in  such  a 
crib  an  active  child  would  soon  learn  to  climb, 
and  we  feared  a  fall  from  a  greater  height.  In 
my  husband's  improvement  the  slatted  sides  of 
the  crib  are  made  very  high  ;  and  one  of  the 
sides  slides  up  and  down  on  two  metal  rods, 
one  at  the  head-post  and  one  at  the  foot-post,  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  side 
is  held  by  rings  passing  round  the  rods,  and 
when  raised  it  is  kept  in  place  by  a  spring  hook 
inserted  in  one  of  the  rods." 


AND  NOVELTIES. 

A  Cheap  and  Comfortable  Couch  is  thus 
described  by  F.  W.  B.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  "  It 

1  was  a  question  with  me  what  to  prepare  for 
Baby  to  sleep  in  until  he  was  large  enough  for  a 

j  crib,  and  the  solution  of  said  question  has  proved 

,  so  satisfactory  to  me  that  I  would  like  others  to 
try  it.  4  It '  is  a  strong  clothes-basket,  twenty- 
four  inches  long  by  eighteen  wide,  with  rounded 
corners,  handles  on  the  ends,  and  two  braces 
running  lengthwise  over  the  outside.  The 
frame,  made  by  Baby's  papa,  is  of  pine,  shel- 
lacked. It  consists  of  four  square  posts,  seven 
inches  long,  for  the  legs,  connected  at  the  top 
by  two  braces  running  under  the  basket-braces, 
and  at  the  bottom  by  two  braces  running  diago- 
nally, crossing  at  the  centre.  The  frame  is  put 
together  with  brads  and  fish-glue,  and  is  secure- 

I  ly  fastened  to  the  basket  by  screws  passing 
down  through  the  basket,  basket-braces,  and 
frame-braces  into  each  leg.  Small  gilt  casters 
finish  the  frame,  and  the  whole  is  light,  strong, 
and  easily  moved  from  room  to  room,  Baby  and 
all.  The  basket  can  be  trimmed  as  elaborately  as 
one's  taste  and  purse  will  allow.  Mine  has  a  piece 
of  unbleached  cotton  cut  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
basket,  wadded  with  thick  cotton  batting  which 
comes  up  over  the  rim,  and  covered  with  pink 
cambric,  with  a  ruffle  of  pink  falling  over  the 
outer  edge,  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  basket. 
Over  this,  inside  and  out,  is  fulled  dotted  mus- 
lin, edged  with  lace,  to  match  the  toilet-basket. 
A  piece  of  pink  ribbon  covers  each  handle,  and 
a  bow  of  ribbon  on  each  gives  a  dainty  finish. 
A  large  pillow  with  a  plain  case,  and  a  little 
pillow  with  lace  and  insertion  on  the  edge, 
finish  the  little  nest,  and  every  one  says,  '  How 
pretty  !  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  '  Baby  slept  in 
it  at  night,  close  by  my  side,  and  lay  in  it  all 
day,  wherever  I  was,  indoors  or  out,  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  sit  in  his  high  chair.  At 
three  months,  when  he  grew  too  long  for  his 
basket,  we  sawed  through  the  sides  at  the  two 
lower  corners,  sawed  out  a  bit  from  each  basket- 
brace,  and  bent  one  end  of  the  basket  down  to 
a  level  with  the  bottom.  This  makes  it  long 
enough,  so  that  at  seven  months  the  boy  still  has 
his  day-naps  in  his  basket,  though  he  has  used 
a  crib  at  night  for  about  a  month.  The  cost  of 
basket,  casters,  and  trimmings  was  a  little  less 
than  three  dollars.    Who  can  do  better  ?  " 
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THE  School  Journal,  although  published  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  often  contains  hints 
that  are  useful  to  the  mothers  of  the  youngest 
children.  Mrs.  Parker,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Parker,  the  pioneer  in  the  "  Quincy  methods," 
has  been  for  years  a  student  and  teacher  of 
voice-culture.  She  says  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal : 

"  What  wonder  that  in  our  own  schools  we  have 
imperfect  articulation  when  the  child  is  never  ad- 
dressed by  the  family  except  in  that  mangled,  inane 
dialect  called  '  baby-talk,'  and  has  for  a  further  mod- 
el an  Irish,  French,  or  Scotch  nurse  ?  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  children  must  be  taught  English, 
French,  and  German  simultaneously,  that  they  may 
acquire  the  correct  accent.  If  you  are  particular  about 
the  enunciation  of  your  children,  avoid  a  nurse  with 
an  imperfect  use  of  the  language.  Put  your  caresses 
into  loving  tones  and  tender  gestures,  but  restrain 
the  '  itty  tweety '  expressions  of  affection.  Keep 
the  child  fearless  and  unconscious  ;  cultivate  his 
ear ;  train  him  to  distinguish  sounds  as  readily  as 
he  does  colors  ;  encourage  him  in  a  free  use  of  the 
organs  of  speech  by  singing,  whistling,  imitating 
sounds — the  bugle,  fife,  drum,  the  falling  of  the  rain- 
drops, and  the  wind,  etc. — then  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty with  any  language  that  is  to  be  learned  in 
later  life." 

Margaret  Morley,  in  the  same  periodical,  tells 
of  her  efforts  to  improve  the  bodies  and  voices 
of  her  pupils  in  a  school  in  the  Florida  pine 
woods,  where  a  part  of  the  children  were 
"Crackers,"  and  the  rest  the  narrow-chested 
and  round-shouldered  offspring  of  consumptive 
parents.  Their  gait  was  awkward,  their  voices 
were  high  and  weak,  and  the  teacher,  seeing  that 
physical  development  was  their  first  and  great- 
est need,  devoted  one-sixth  of  every  morning's 
school-time,  in  three  lessons  of  ten  minutes  each, 
to  gymnastic  training.  These  lessons  may  be 
given  by  mothers  to  children  three  or  four 
years  old  : 

' '  The  first  ten  minutes  were  usually  devoted  to  an- 
alyzing and  practising  sounds,  and  making  floating 
motions  of  the  arms — motions  taught  by  all  Del- 
sartean  teachers,  and  so  beautiful  in  themselves  that 


the  ugliest  arm  becomes  beautiful  by  the  grace  of 
its  motion. 

"  During  the  second  ten  minutes,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  wearied  with  sitting  and  staying  in  the 
house,  they  practised  standing  erect  and  walking 
backwards  to  accustom  the  foot  to  descend  on  the 
ball  first  ;  or  they  raised  the  arms  to  the  level  of  the 
shoulders,  and  tried  to  see  who  could  throw  them 
back  until  the  hands  met  behind  and  bent  over  back- 
wards ;  and  they  shouted  and  sounded  bugle-calls 
by  pursing  up  the  lips  and  expelling  the  breath 
in  a  way  that  made  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  the  bugle,  while  it  gave  the  best  uf  lung  and  throat 
gymnastics. 

"  During  the  third  ten  minutes  the  children  shook 
their  hands,  then  their  whole  bodies,  until  they  were 
as  limber  as  eels.  They  liked  to  perform  this  exer- 
cise, following  which  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the 
arm-motions  came  of  its  own  accord." 

The  children  soon  began  to  be  less  awkward 
and  to  learn  the  formation  of  sounds,  although 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  whole  school  could 
strike  the  same  note. 

' '  And  so  at  the  end  of  three  months  of  physical 
training  the  children  went  home  erect,  high-chested, 
and  free  in  movement,  much  more  graceful  in  walk 
and  bow,  sweeter-voiced  in  talk  and  song,  and  with 
the  breath  of  life  so  much  stronger  than  when  they 
came  that  we  all  felt  that  their  successful  arithmetic 
and  geography  lessons  were  of  little  importance  when 
compared  with  the  improvement  in  their  appear- 
ance and  the  gain  in  breath  and  blood  which 
would  enable  them  to  grow  brain  power  for  fur- 
ther use." 


Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  publish  "  Stories 
for  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools,"  by 
Sarah  E.  Wiltse  (30  cents).  It  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories  and  verses  full  of  imagination, 
playfulness,  humor,  and  pathos.  The  author's 
fancy  runs  away  with  her  only  once  into  the 
realms  of  sensational  fiction,  when,  in  the  story 
of  "  Iddly  Bung's  April  Christmas-Tree,"  the 
long-lost  sister  suggests  cheap  novels  and  story- 
papers.  "  The  Walnut-Tree  that  Wanted  to 
Bear  Tulips  "  is  the  finest  in  feeling  of  all  the 
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stories.  Several  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book 
are  exact  reproductions  of  drawings  by  little  chil- 
dren. 


Miss  J.  H.  Stickney's  "Primer"  (Ginn  & 
Company,  25  cents)  combines  the  sentence  and 
phonic  methods  for  teaching  sight-reading,  and 
is  full  of  all  kinds  of  attractive  devices  for 
making  little  children  learn  to  read  as  they  learn 
to  talk,  without  knowing  that  they  are  learning. 
The  compiler  has  been  for  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  training  classes  of  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School,  and  thoroughly  understands 
child-nature  and  its  needs. 


Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi  and  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Youmans  continue  their  discussion  in  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  on  methods  of  teaching 
botany  to  young  children.  Dr.  Putnam-Jacobi 
maintains  that  the  flower,  whose  function,  re- 
p  oduction,  can  be  made  perfectly  intelligible 
to  a  child,  should  be  studied  before  the  leaf. 
She  says  that  the  human  mind,  in  its  pre-scien- 
tific  stage,  should  be  filled  with  distinct  images, 
such  as  those  of  flowers,  which  have  been  mag- 
nified into  almost  conscious  beings  by  the  poets. 
She  adds  that  "  the  child  is  incapable  of  pro- 
found analysis,  and  a  premature  habit  of  analysis 
is  morally  destructive."  She  would,  however, 
bring  forward  a  few  leaves  as  types,  such  as 
pine-needles,  the  rounded  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily,  those  of   the  tulip-tree,  maple,  sumach, 


begonia,  and  mullein,  although  she  would  re- 
serve the  systematic  study  of  many  specimens 
until  much  later. 

Miss  Youmans  believes  that  in  a  child's  first 
studies  on  the  leaf  it  continues  an  easy  stage  of 
the  classification  which  has  begun  at  birth. 
"  Of  course,"  she  says,  "  this  work  is  imperfect 
at  first.  The  failures  of  children  in  forming 
correct  general  notions  of  some  complexity  was 
well  illustrated  by  a  little  boy  under  three  years 
of  age  when  his  sympathies  were  appealed  to  in 
behalf  of  the  cat  he  was  teasing  by  the  state- 
ment that  he,  too,  was  an  animal.  This  he  in- 
dignantly repelled,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
caught  the  skirt  of  his  dress,  and,  extending  it 
toward  me,  exclaimed  :  '  See  here,  I'm  not  an 
animal  ! '  Absence  of  clothing  was  thus  a  com- 
mon character  which  he  had  generalized  into 
the  conception  of  an  animal."  Miss  Youmans 
claims  that  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  make 
the  perceptions  of  relations  careful,  clear,  and 
exact,  and  that  a  child's  common  knowledge 
contains  the  rudiments  of  science.  The  observ- 
ing powers  should,  therefore,  be  trained  from  a 
very  early  age  by  a  study  of  simple  and  familiar 
objects.  A  child's  early  vague  ideas  on  leaves 
become,  after  a  few  lessons,  definite  and  precise. 
Miss  Youmans's  own  experience  has  shown  her 
that  there  is  a  stage  in  child-life  when  the  atten- 
tion may  be  held  upon  the  leaf,  but  not  upon  the 
flower.  The  parts  of  the  leaf  are  fewer,  and 
the  number  of  terms  to  be  remembered  is 
smaller. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


CROCHETED  SOCK. 

CROCHET  a  chain  of  9  stitches,  turn  and  work 
a  small  crochet  into  every  loop,  and  widen  in 
the  middle  stitch  by  working  3  s.  c.  into  one.  On 
the  second  row  crochet  into  the  back  part  of  the 
loops  so  as  to  make  the  work  run  in  ridges  or 
ribs.  In  every  row  increase  in  the  centre  as  in 
the  first.  When  10  ribs  are  made  make  the  side 
by  working  the  first  11  stitches  back  and  forth 


28  times,  making  14  ribs,  then  fasten  this  to  the 
front  part.  For  the  sole  make  a  chain  of  22 
stitches  and  work  in  tricot.  Increase  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  first  6  rows,  then  make  3 
rows  without  widening,  then  decrease  for  6  rows. 
This  finishes  the  sole,  which  must  be  sewed  into 
the  sock.  Take  up  40  stitches  for  the  leg,  using 
white  wool  if  the  shoe  part  has  been  made  with 
a  color,  first  folding  back  the  three-cornered 
flap  and  tacking  it  down.    Work  3  rounds  in 
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s.  c.  For  the  fourth  round  I  small  crochet,  2 
chain,  miss  I  loop,  work  into  the  next  loop,  and 
so  on.  Then  work  9  more  rounds  in  s.  c.  Make 
a  scalloped  edge  for  the  top  by  working  into  each 
loop  :  1  small,  t  double,  1  chain,  1  double,  I 
small.  Run  in  a  narrow  ribbon  or  cord  to  tie 
around  the  ankle,  and  fasten  a  bow  on  the  little 
flap.  H. 


K.  I.  C,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  splendid  band  pattern,  of  which  I  send 
a  sketch.  I  liked  it  so  very  much,  perhaps 
you  will  think  it  worth  speaking  of.    It  never 


pulls  up,  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  the 
fastening  is  so  simple,  just  one  safety-pin  in 
front.  The  one  end  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
hole  (which  should  be  bound  or  buttonhole- 
stitched  around)  and  meet  the  other  in  front." 


The  New  Way.— M.  A.  K.,  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  writes:  "  I  have  been  an  anxious  watcher 
for  each  number  of  Babyhood,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  it, 
which  has  indeed  been  great,  but  in  the  hope 
that  out  of  the  vast  number  of  subscribers  there 
might  be  one  to  advance  what  should  be  of 
great  importance  to  every  intelligent  mother — 
the  new  way  of  dressing  our  babies.  The  year 
has  passed,  and  the  little  book  is  still  without 
mention  of  the  dress-reform — one  might  call  it — 
which  has  become  quite  generally  known  among 
the  mothers  of  Chicago  who  at  least  endeavor 
to  give  to  their  children  the  benefit  of  science. 

1 '  The  suit  of  which  I  speak  was  first  introduced 
by  one  of  Chicago's  best  physicians,  and  has 
met  with  such  universal  success  that  I  believe 
every  mother  ought  to  throw  all  '  grandmother ' 
and  '  Mrs  Gamp'  notions  to  the  winds,  and  at 
least  make  a  trial  of  it. 

"  It  is  called  the  '  Gertrude  Baby  Suit' — taking 
its  name  from  the  little  girl  for  whom  it  was 
first  designed — and  consists  of  four  garments  : 
first  the  diaper,  then  the  undergarment,  cut 
princess  with  long  sleeves  and  high  neck,  com- 
bining shirt  and  that  article  of  utter  uselessness, 
the  '  pinning  blanket ' — this  can  be  made  of 
flannel,  if  desired,  though  the  suit  advocates  the 
use  of  a  soft  medium  weight  of  Canton  flannel, 
with  all  seams  to  the  outside,  the  fleecy  part 
next  the  baby,  and  not  to  exceed  a  yard  in 


length  ;  the  next  is  the  flannel  skirt,  cut  the^same 
way,  only  omitting  the  sleeves,  leaving  good, 
generous  arm-holes,  and  is  made  of  soft,  warm 
baby-flannel,  which  can  be  made  as  fancy  and 
pretty  as  desired  ;  over  this  the  dress — no  objec- 
tions to  the  prevailing  styles,  except  they  should 
be  no  longer  than  a  yard  from  neck  to  hem. 
The  object  of  the  little  suit  is  to  dispense  with 
the  many  unyielding  bands,  and  still  combine 
lightness  and  comfort  with  warmth. 

"  The  above  is  the  baby  side  of  the  question. 
Now  for  the  mother.  All  the  garments  are  placed 
sleeve  within  sleeve,  and  after  the  diaper  is 
fastened  and  the  little  socks  drawn  on  they 
are  all  put  over  the  baby's  head  together.  There 
is  one  turning,  and  all  are  buttoned  and  tied, 
with  just  one  safety-pin — that  in  the  diaper — in- 
stead of  fifteen,  the  usual  number,  and  Baby  is 
dressed  in  five  instead  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  and  mother  and  child  are  less  weary 
and  cross  than  by  the  old  method. 

"  Little  worsted  sacques  like  the  patterns  given 
in  Babyhood  are  warm  and  pretty,  and,  as  one 
object  is  to  have  all  depend  from  the  shoulders, 
are  in  no  way  objectionable.  Let  the  mothers 
but  get  the  idea,  and  then  work  accordingly, 
changing  it  to  suit  themselves  as  to  warmth  and 
beauty,  but  adhering  strictly  to  the  '  no-band  ' 
system,  in  spite  of  the  well-meaning  friends  who 
tell  you  your  baby  will  be  sure  to  be  ruptured, 
or  have  its  back  broken,  or  be  out  of  shape,  etc., 
etc." 


SKIRT  LACE. 

CAST  on  medium-sized  needles  22  stitches, 
knitting-silk  or  Saxony  yarn. 
First  Row — Knit  3   plain,  purl  II,  knit  I 
plain,  *  thread  over  twice,  narrow,  *  repeat  from 
*  to  *  twice,  knit  one  plain. 

Second  Row — Knit  plain  all  but  the  "over 
twice  "  loops  ;  of  these  knit  first  loop  and  purl 
second. 

Third  Row — Knit  3  plain,  purl  n,knit  11  plain. 
Fourth  Row — Plain. 

Fifth  Row — Knit  3  plain,  *  thread  over  once, 
narrow  ,  *  repeat  from  *  to  *  5  times,  knit  3 
plain,  *  over  twice,  narrow,  *  repeat  from  *  to  * 
twice,  knit  1  plain. 

Sixth  Row — Plain,  except  the  "  over  twice  " 
loops,  which  knit  as  directed  in  second  row. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Rows — Knit  plain  28 
stitches. 

Ninth  Row — Knit  3,  *  over  once,  narrow,  *  re- 
peat from  *  to  *  5  times,  knit  6  plain,  *  over  twice, 
narrow,  *  repeat  from  *  to  *  twice,  knit  I. 
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Tenth  Row — Same  as  second  and  sixth  rows. 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Rows — Knit  plain  31 
stitches. 

Thirteenth  Row — Knit  3,  *  over  once,  narrow, 
*  repeat  from  *  to  *  5  times,  knit  9,  *  over  twice, 
narrow,  *  repeat  from  *  to  *  twice,  knit  I. 


Fourteenth  Row — Same  as  second,  sixth,  and 
tenth  rows. 

Fifteenth  Row — Knit  3,  purl  11,  knit  20 
plain. 

Sixteenth  Row — Bind  off  12,  knit  21  plain. 

  S. 

KNITTED  BATH-BLANKET. 

A GREAT  convenience  in  the  nursery  is  an 
ample  bath-blanket,  soft  and  pretty  enough 
to  accord  with  all  the  dainty  surroundings,  yet 
none  too  good  for  actual  service.  One  that  well 
fills  both  conditions  is  made  of  single  white  Ber- 
lin wool  with  basket-stitch  centre  and  knitted 
lace  edge,  like  the  pattern  illustrated. 

Cast  on  any  number  of  stitches  divisible  by 
ten,  to  make  a  square  of  the  size  desired  for  the 
centre.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many 
stitches  will  be  required,  as  the  tightness  of 
knitters'  work  varies  so  much  ;  but  enough 
should  be  set  up  to  make  a  yard  square  when 
finished. 

Knit  once  across  plain. 

First  Row — Seam  3,  knit  7  ;  repeat  to  end  of 
row. 

Second  Row — Knit  3,  seam  7  ;  repeat  to  end 
of  row. 


Third  Row — Seam  3,  knit  7  ;  repeat  to  end 
of  row. 

This  makes  the  first  row  of -blocks.  Now  knit 
one  plain  row,  and  do  the  same  after  each  row 
of  blocks,  taking  care  to  have  the  plain  row 
come  on  the  right  side. 

To  form  the  second  row  of  blocks  : 

First  Row — First  knit  5  ;  then  seam  3,  knit 
7  to  end  of  row. 

Second  Row — Seam  5  ;  then  knit  3,  seam  7  to 
end  of  row. 

Third  Row — Knit  5  ;  then  seam  3,  knit  7  to 
end  of  row. 

Knit  once  across  plain,  as  given  above.  The 
third  row  of  blocks  is  like  the  first,  the  fourth  like 
the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  square  is  knitted. 

The  edge,  which  is  knitted  separately  and 
sewed  on,  may  be  of  a  contrasting  color  or  white 
like  the  centre.  To  make  it,  cast  on  twelve 
stitches  and  knit  across  plain  and  back  again. 

First  Row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  put  thread  over, 
narrow,  put  thread  over,  narrow,  put  thread 
over,  narrow,  put  thread  over,  knit  4. 

Second  row  and  ever)-  alternate  row  knit  plain. 

Third  Row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  put  thread  over, 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o. , 
knit  5. 

Fifth  Row — Slip  I,  knit  I,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow, 
p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  knit  6. 

Seventh  Row — Slip  i,  knit  1,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow, 
p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  knit  7. 

Ninth  Row — Slip  I,  knit  1,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow, 
p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  knit  S. 

Eleventh  Row — Slip  1,  knit  I,  p.  t.  o.,  nar- 
row, p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
knit  9. 

Thirteenth  Row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  p.  t.  o.,  nar- 
row, p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.. 
knit  10. 

Fifteenth  Row — All  plain  (making  three  plain 
rows  in  succession  at  this  place). 

Seventeenth  Row — Slip  I,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  8. 

Nineteenth  Row — Slip  1,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  7. 

Twenty-first  Row — Slip  1,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  6. 

Twenty-third  Row — Slip  1,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  5. 

Twenty-fifth  Row — Slip  1.  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  4. 
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Twenty  seventh  Row — Slip  I,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  3. 

Twenty-ninth  Row — Slip  I,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o.,  narrow,  p.  t.  o., 
narrow,  knit  2. 

The  thirtieth,  thirty-first,  and  thirty-second 
rows  are  all  knit  plain. 

This  lace  may  be  made  use  of  for  many  other 
purposes,  and  can  be  made  wider  or  narrower  by 
adding  or  leaving  off  one  or  two  of  the  bars  made 
by  putting  over  the  thread  once  and  narrowing. 

M.   C.  HUNGERFORD. 


A  CHILD'S  SKIRT. 

THE  materials  required  for  the  skirt  here  de- 
scribed, suitable  for  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years,  are  a  hank  and  a  half  of  Germantown 
wool  and  a  yard  of  ribbon  or  of  tape.    A  me- 
dium-sized crochet-hook  should  be  used. 
Crochet  a  chain  of  ninety-six  stitches. 
First  Row — Small  crochets. 
Second  Row — Turn,  chain  three,  skip  a  loop, 
put  a  double  crochet  in  the  third  loop,  and 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  row  repeat  one 
chain,  skip  a  loop,  a  double  crochet. 

Third  Row — Turn,  chain  three,  a  treble  cro- 
chet, a  double  crochet,  two  small  crochets,  put- 
ting one  stitch  in  each  loop  of  the  preceding 
row,  and  repeat  one  d.  c,  one  tr.  c,  one  d.  c, 
two  s.  c.  across  the  row.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing rows  always  be  careful  to  put  the  needle 
through  the  back  loop  of  the  stitch. 

Fourth  Row — Connect  the  ends  of  the  row  by 
putting  as.  c.  in  the  top  loop  of  the  chain,  put 
three  s.  c.  in  the  treble  loop,  and  then  work  al- 
ternately four  s.  c.  (putting  one  stitch  in  each 
loop)  and  three  s.  c.  in  the  treble  loop  through 
the  length  of  the  row. 


Fifth  Row — Two  s.  c,  three  s.  c.  in  one  loop 
(in  the  centre  loop  of  the  three  connected  small 
crochets),  and  alternately  six  s.  c.  (one  in  each 
loop)  and  three  s.  c.  in  one  loop. 

Sixth  to  Fifteenth  Row — Repeat  three  s.  c  , 
three  s.  c.  in  one  loop,  three  s.  c.,skip  two  loops. 
In  skipping  the  loops  always  skip  above  those  of 
the  preceding  row. 

Sixteenth  Row — Three  s.  c,  three  s.  c.  in  one 


loop,  and  alternately  eight  s.  c.  and  three  s.  c. 
in  one  loop. 

Seventeenth  to  Twenty-fifth  Row  —  Repeat 
four  s.  c,  three  s.  c.  in  one  loop,  four  s.  c,  skip 
two  loops. 

Twenty-sixth  Row — Four  s.  c,  three  in  one 
loop,  and  alternately  ten  s.  c.  and  three  s.  c.  in 
one  loop. 

Twenty-seventh  Row — Through  this  and  the 
remaining  six  rows  of  the  skirt  repeat  five  s.  c, 
three  in  one  loop,  five  s.  c  ,  skip  two  loops. 

Draw  the  ribbon  or  tape  through  the  row  of 
holes  at  the  top,  and  the  skirt  is  complete. 

Comfort. 


THE  MOTHER! 

AN  INFANT  VANDAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Paul  B.  was  one  year  and  seven  months  old 
when  an  event  occurred  which  was  destined  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  event  was  simply  the  breaking  of  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  library  window  ;  it  was  an  acci- 
dent for  which  two  people  were  directly  respon- 
sible— one  for  pulling  a  heavy  chair  too  close  to 
the  window,  and  another  for  running  against  it 
with  such  force  that  it  went  crashing  through  the 
glass.  Paul  saw  this  with  astonishment  and 
with  delight ;  he  laughed  until  the  tears  came 
into  his  bright  eyes,  and  opened  his  mouth  so 
wide  that  an  ever-anxious  mother  saw  with  satis- 
faction that  the  glands  of  his  throat  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  He  was  greatly  excited  all 
that  day,  and  watched  the  man  who  came  to  put 
a  new  pane  in,  with  attention.  No  one  thought 
about  it  very  much  until  afterwards,  except  to 
remark  upon  the  intense  and  eager  interest  which 
a  child  manifests  in  every  new  experience  ;  and 
Paul,  with  his  Saxon  coloring,  his  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  his  surprising  enjoyment  of  all  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  his  ability,  unknown  in  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  sing  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice  any  song  his  mother  or  nurse  sang — Paul 
always  seemed  to  feel  with  his  whole  soul  and 
body  anything  that  he  felt  at  all. 

On  the  night  of  this,  to  him,  eventful  day  he 
went  to  sleep  as  usual  in  his  happy  fashion,  sit- 
ting on  his  mother's  lap  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  lying  down  in  his  own  bed. 

The  clock  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house  was 
heard  to  strike  five  the  next  morning  when  he 
awoke  ;  he  climbed  out  of  his  bed  and  made  his 
way  slowly  over  the  large  one  where  his  mother 
lay  in  that  state  of  both  wakefulness  and  of 
slumber  which  no  one  but  a  mother  knows  any- 
thing about,  in  which  she  can  keep  watch  over 
the  movements  of  a  child  without  being  wholly 
roused  from  a  sort  of  dreamy  ease  so  agreeable 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Paul  played  about  the  room  with  playthings 
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provided  the  night  before  for  the  purpose,  so 
innocently  and  quietly  that  his  mother  closed 
both  eyes  and  could  give  no  farther  account  of 
I  herself  or  of  him,  until  a  half-hour  later  both 
'  parents  were  awakened  by  the  crash  of  breaking 
I  glass.    Paul  was  standing,  a  good  deal  frightened, 
;  with  a  hair-brush  in  his  hand,  beside  the  broken 
!  window.    Of  course  he  had  broken  it — the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  was  complete.  But 
father  and  mother  both  reasoned  that  he  had  no 
realizing  sense  of  what  he  had  done  ;  it  might 
have  been  accidental ;  and  as  they  believed  in 
trying  all  other  methods  of  punishment  before 
resorting  to  corporal  ones,  with  many  ohs  !  and 
ahs  !  and  "  poor  mamma  "  and  "  poor  papa,"  and 
"naughty  boy,"  and  "must  not  do  so  again," 
the  small  culprit,  who  looked  so  like  a  cherub 
or  like  a  Christmas-card  child,  was  dismissed 
with  the  lightest  penalty  known  to  the  law. 

Again  the  interesting  man  with  the  putty  and 
the  tools  and  the  large,  lovely  pane  of  glass 
made  his  appearance  ;  the  gleeful  welcome  Paul 
gave  him  was  quickly  checked  by  his  being  ta- 
I  ken  out  of  the  room  and  not  being  allowed  to 
watch  the  fascinating  operation. 

No  more  trouble  was  anticipated,  but  in  a 
few  days  ominous  cracks  appeared  in  two  panes 
of  glass  in  the  sitting-room  windows.  No  one 
I  could  say  for  certain  that  he  did  it,  all  hoped  he 
;  did  not  ;  it  was  known,  however,  that  he  had 
been  left  alone  in  that  room  for  a  few  minutes 
one  afternoon.  It  was  decided  that  "  eternal 
vigilance  "  would  probably  be  the  price  of  whole 
glass  for  a  time,  and  for  weeks  Paul  was  not  left 
alone  during  his  waking  hours. 

At  last,  one  busy  day  before  Christmas,  it 
seemed  that,  as  he  appeared  to  take  no  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  windows,  he  might  be  allowed 
a  greater  degree  of  liberty.  Viewed  in  the  light 
j  of  subsequent  events,  this  was  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  (but  is  it  just  to  censure  the  past  severely 
when  the  present  only  has  brought  that  further 
!  knowledge  which  shows  how  far  from  wise  our 
acts  were  ?) 

•      Leaving  Paul  alone  in  the  hall  while  she  ran 
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up-stairs  for  his  mittens,  his  mother  heard  with 
alarm  the  sharp  click  of  breaking  glass.  Run- 
ning down  at  once,  she  found,  to  her  relief,  that 
the  glass  in  the  new  hat-stand  was  without 
blemish.  Laughing  at  herself  for  fancying  that 
Paul  had  sinned  again,  she  took  one  of  his  hands 
in  hers  to  put  his  mitten  on,  when  he  pointed 
with  the  other  hand  to  the  beautiful  glass  panels 
in  the  front  door — a  double  door — and  said  : 
"See,  mamma,  Paul  breaky ! "  There  flashed 
through  her  mind  in  an  instant  a  picture  of  what 
this  must  cost  her — not  alone  the  question  of 
what  she  must  decide  upon  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lent acts  of  the  child  ;  but  one  panel  represented 
what  she  was  to  have  given  papa,  and  the  other 
what  papa  was  to  have  given  her  on  Christmas 
morning.  She  said  farewell  to  the  complete  set 
of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray,  which  she  knew 
by  heart,  but  had  never  felt  rich  enough  to  own 
except  in  fugitive  volumes.  Then  what  should 
she  do  with  the  child  ?  On  the  floor  lay  the 
stopper  of  a  perfumery-bottle  with  which  he  had 
accomplished  his  last  and  greatest  act  of  vandal- 
ism. She  asked  herself,  What  would  Herbert 
Spencer  do  in  a  case  like  this  ?  what  would 
Mark  Twain  think  about  it  ?  what  high  theory 
could  she  bring  to  bear  upon  it  ?  Must  she  re- 
sort to  the  same  means  that  a  parent  less  philo- 
sophical, and  possibly  less  tender-hearted,  would 
have  used  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  ?  While 
she  debated  in  this  way  she  still  held  the  unmit- 
tened  hand  of  her  child  in  her  own.  There  was 
no  exultation  in  his  manner  nor  any  apparent 
fear  of  punishment  ;  and  in  sorrow,  but  not  in 
anger,  she  led  him  to  her  room.  She  talked 
with  him  about  what  he  had  done  ;  she  want- 
ed to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it,  for  she 
thought  of  her  neighbor's  little  boy,  of  the  same 
age  as  Paul,  whose  father  whipped  him  for  re- 
peatedly climbing  over  the  fence  and  running 
into  the  road,  and  who,  after  the  whipping,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "Will  you  ever  climb 
over  the  fence  again?"  sobbed  out,  "  No,  papa, 
I  never  will";  and,  brightening  up,  added, 
"  I'll  crawl  under,  as  the  chickies  do." 

Therefore  it  was  only  after  duly  impressing  it 
upon  him  that  it  was  for  breaking  the  glass,  that 
with  her  hand,  and  upon  the  place  which  Mr. 
Beecher  says  was  provided  by  nature  for  such 
purpose,  she  whipped  him  until  he  cried  and 
said,  "Paul  be  good  boy  now,  mamma."  It 
seemed  as  if  the  lesson  were  learned. 

When  the  glass-man,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
family,  and  whose  visits  were  so  frequent — and 
so  dear — and  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  domestic  tragedy,  came,  he 


looked  at  the  fair-haired  child  with  a  dispas- 
sionate and  unbiassed  gaze,  and  said,  "  A  good 
whipping  would  put  a  stop  to  this."  No  one 
resented  the  remark,  but  none  replied  to  it. 

One  week  from  that  day  the  bisque  head  of  a 
small  doll  found  its  way  through  the  nursery- 
window.  Again  Paul  was  led  away  to  his  mo- 
ther's room  and  was  talked  with  and  whipped, 
and  no  more  glass  was  broken  by  him. 

Was  rrot  this  method,  then,  the  true  method  ? 
Did  it  in  any  way  conflict  with  any  high  princi- 
ples held  by  thoughtful  parents  ? 

Is  it  not  nature's  way,  and  commended  by 
philosophers  ?  The  child  learns  that  fire  burns, 
not  why  it  burns.  We  must  learn  in  the  same 
way,  before  reason  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
appealed  to,  that  some  acts  cannot  be  allowed. 
Is  there  any  other  way  of  teaching  this  ?  "  Who 
breaks  pays  "  ;  but  how  could  Paul  have  paid 
his  debt  by  any  other  method  than  the  one  em- 
ployed ?    '  E.  W.  B. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 


A  BUSY  NURSERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  recent  article  in  your  magazine  on  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  training  children  has  embold- 
ened me  to  tell  you  of  my  way. 

When  my  first  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were 
aged  respectively  six  and  four  years,  I  began 
giving  them  "stints."  I  basted  small  squares 
of  calico  together,  and  gave  them  at  first  one 
block  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon 
to  sew,  increasing  the  task  as  they  became  more 
skilful. 

The  little  doll-quilts  they  pieced  that  winter, 
and  the  little  brass  thimbles  they  used,  are  laid 
aside  as  keepsakes  for  them  when  they  shall  be 
grown.  Later  the  little  girl  did  some  work  on 
canvas,  making  a  cushion  for  my  work-basket, 
and  then  a  larger  one  for  her  grandmother,  who 
taught  her  little  hands  to  set  the  first  stitches. 
It  became  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  them  to 
perform  those  tasks  as  to  eat  their  daily  meals, 
and  after  laying  away  their  work  and  their  little 
thimbles  they  enjoyed  their  play  much  more  for 
having  performed  a  duty  first.  I  often  went  out, 
telling  them  that  when  they  had  finished  their 
work  they  might  do  this  or  that — eat  an  apple,  or 
have  a  piece  of  candy,  which  I  placed  in  their 
sight  ;  and  they  never  left  their  work  unfinished 
or  ate  the  apple  or  candy  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. A  twofold  result  was  thus  gained.  They 
were  taught  self-respect  by  being  treated  like 
honorable  beings,  and  their  minds  were  occupied 
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with  finishing  their  work,  preventing  any  dis- 
position to  quarrel  which  might  have  appeared 
had  they  been  idle.  Later,  when  number  three 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  little  daughter  was 
detailed  to  "mind  Baby"  while  her  brother 
washed  the  dishes.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
shouts  of  glee  from  the  back  part  of  the  house 
which  announced  that  the  young  man's  work  was 
done.  I  often  thought,  "  Am  I  not  wrong  to  let 
that  little  fellow  wash  the  dishes  alone,  while  his 
comrades  are  playing  in  front  with  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  do?"  But  a  little  observation  of  the 
quarrels  and  mischief  arising  from  that  very  state 
of  idleness  convinced  me  that  I  was  right  in  my 
theory  that  it  is  with  children  as  with  grown 
folks:  they  experience  a  higher,  nobler  happiness 
when  employed  in  some  useful  manner. 

My  boy  takes  care  of  his  own  room  now,  and 
helps  somewhat  with  the  other  housework,  being 
proud  of  his  skill. 

I  think  a  man  appreciates  a  woman's  labor  so 
much  more  if  he  has  shared  it  with  her.  Should 
we  see  as  many  thoughtless,  selfish  men  if  all 
mothers  taught  their  sons  to  help  in  the  work  at 
home  ? 

I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  nothing  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  "  stints."  E.  D.  E.  D. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  TIMID  BABY. 
To  the  Editor  <?/ Babyhood  : 

I  don't  know  whether  you  and  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  are  tired  of  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  putting  Baby  to  sleep  ;  but  as  there 
rises  before  the  eyes  of  my  imagination  the  vis- 
ion of  a  host  of  foolish  mothers  laying  poor  little 
forlorn  babies  of  a  totally  different  temperament 
from  Lucy  White  Palmer's,  for  instance,  down 
to  go  to  sleep  by  themselves  in  the  dark,  har- 
dening their  hearts  against  their  crying,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  "  all  temper"  and  they 
must  be  firm,  I  feel  irresistibly  impelled,  in 
the  interest  of  infantine  humanity,  to  add  my 
word  on  the  subject. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  mother  whose 
placid,  comfortable  baby  readily  allows  itself  to 
be  trained  to  the  habit  of  lying  down  in  its  crib 
and  going  to  sleep  by  itself,  but  there  is  another 
sort  of  baby,  for  whom  such  a  course  would, 
I  maintain,  be  "cruel"  and  mischievous.  I 
know  if  I  had  attempted  such  a  thing  with  my 
baby,  if  she  had  not  cried  herself  into  a  fit  the 
first  night  there  would  have  been  such  a  nightly 
terror,  excitement,  and  exhaustion  as  must  have 
seriously  injured  her.    She  is  a  healthy  baby, 


but  of  a  rather  nervous,  excitable,  and  clinging 
disposition  ;  inclined  to  be  timid,  and  objecting 
very  much  to  being  left  alone,  even  by  daylight. 
I  never  tried  her  by  night,  remembering  my  own 
childish  feelings. 

As  long  as  I  can  recollect  I  have  had  what  I 
feel  sure  is  an  innate,  not  an  inculcated,  horror 
of  darkness.  I  can  well  remember  my  horror,  at 
waking  up  and  finding  myself  alone  at  night,  or 
being  sent  on  an  errand  into  a  certain  dark  up- 
per passage;  and  to  this  day  it  is  an  effort  for  me 
to  go  up-stairs  alone  in  the  evening,  and  sleeping 
alone  is  a  disagreeable  experience.  I  am  sure,  if 
I  had  been  left  alone  in  the  dark  to  go  to  sleep, 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  exercise  any  reason  or 
even  to  make  myself  understood,  I — well !  I 
should  not  be  writing  this  communication  to 
Babyhood  now.  Perhaps  the  perfectly  normal 
child  would  not  have  such  feelings,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  children  have,  and  I  beg  some 
consideration  for  such  until  they  learn  a  little 
reason  and  self-control. 

Of  the  tender  recollections  of  "mothers''' 
lullabies  and  the  fruit  that  may  spring  from  them 
I  will  not  speak,  though  such  considerations 
have  the  greatest  weight  with  myself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  leaving  alone, 
especially  in  the  dark,  that  I  contend  against 
for  some  children.  Rocking  is  another  thing 
and  purely  a  matter  of  habit,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  ;  but,  as  rocking  is  my  own  custom,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  in  self- 
defence,  since  I  do  not  like  quietly  to  take  my 
seat,  without  protest,  in  the  ranks  of  the  weak- 
minded  mothers,  when  I  don't  consider  myself 
to  belong  there.  All  my  baby's  life  of  sixteen 
months  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rocking  her 
to  sleep.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found 
in  it  the  ecstatic  delight  of  which  some  people 
speak,  but  I  have  never  found  it  a  burden.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  about  the  easiest  task  I  have  to 
perform  for  the  child.  I  am  on  my  feet  most 
of  the  day  and  am  tired  by  the  time  night  comes, 
and  I  find  sitting  quietly,  jogging  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  sometimes  dozing  a-  little,  a  real  rest, 
which  sends  me  down  fresh  for  the  evening.  If 
I  am  not  sleepy  I  turn  the  time  to  account  by 
planning  work  or  letters  ;  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  performances  have  been  much  better  ex- 
ecuted for  having  been  leisurely  planned  the 
night  before  in  this  way.  The  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes  so  occupied  would  seldom,  I  think, 
be  better  employed  ;  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  a  small  sum  that  the  anti-rocking  mother 
often  spends  double  the  time  in  some  equally 
useless  task — for  instance,  making  fine  clothing 
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for  Baby  which  can  serve  no  possible  purpose 
but  the  gratification  of  her  own  vanity.  That 
is  the  point  at  which  I  should  like  to  see  mo- 
thers begin  to  economize  time  and  strength. 
As  for  my  husband,  Baby  is  sometimes  tucked 
up  before  he  gets  home  from  business,  and  when 
she  is  not  he  is  quite  capable  of  entertaining 
himself  a  little  while,  and  if  I  did  not  stay  with 
his  beloved  little  daughter  he  would  certainly 
do  so  himself.  He  has  quite  enough  of  my 
society  afterwards,  for,  as  a  rule,  Baby  sleeps  all 
the  evening  soundly,  and  when  she  wakes  for 
her  last  meal  goes  to  sleep  again  in  her  crib, 
without  any  rocking.  She  is  perfectly  amenable 
to  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  she  or  anybody  else  has  been  injured 
physically  or  morally  by  the  practice.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  there  being  so  many  un- 
avoidable calls  for  self-denial,  while  I  give  all 
due  credit  to  the  other  style  of  mother  for  her 
noble  self-abnegation,  I  can  see  no  necessity  for 
obliging  either  Baby  or  myself  to  forego  our 
comfortable  by-by.  I  have  no  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  custom  five  or  six  years.  I  expect 
that,  with  a  little  management,  she  will  gradu- 
ally outgrow  it,  as  she  has  other  baby  habits. 

In  conclusion,  lest  I  should  be  set  down  as  a 
hopeless  "  old  fogey  "  in  young  form,  let  me  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  Babyhood  and  its  effort 
to  lead  the  mothers  of  the  day  to  look  upon 
their  children  in  what  somebody  has  called  "a 
professional  light  " — a  light  which  must  be  great- 
ly to  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 
New  York.  E. 


SUGAR  AS  A  SOPORIFIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  "Perplexed  Mother" 
how  I  taught  my  little  girl  to  take  her  noonday 
nap  without  a  whimper.  Every  day,  directly 
after  lunch,  she  chose  for  herself  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  home-made  candy,  which  she  carried  up- 
stairs and  put  in  some  place  where  she  could  see 
it  from  her  crib.  I  then  left  her,  promising  to 
come  back  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  if  she  were 
still  awake,  and  had  not  made  any  sound,  then 
she  might  get  up  and  have  her  candy.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  until  recently  (she 
is  now  five  years  old)  she  was  sound  asleep  be- 
fore the  fifteen  minutes  had  expired. 

Or,  if  her  baby  was  hardly  old  enough  for  such 
treatment,  could  not  a  "Perplexed  Mother" 
take  a  book  with  her  and  sit  beside  her  boy, 
thus  making  the  few  moments  a  rest  and  help  to 
herself  as  well  as  a  delight  to  her  child  ?  When 


we  realize  how  short  a  time  our  children  are 
babies,  ought  we  not  to  gratify  their  desires  as 
much  as  we  can  consistently  with  their  future  de- 
velopment ? 

One  who  is  not  a  Model  Mother. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LIGHT  AS  A  PROMOTER  OF  SLEEP. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  perplexed  mother  in  regard  to  her  little 
son,  who  suddenly  refused  to  continue  his  daily 
practice  of  taking  his  naps  alone  in  a  darkened 
room,  as  I  have  twice  gone  through  the  same 
experience  with  my  children.  I  fear  my  ex- 
planation of  the  case  may  come  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use  to  this  mother,  but  possibly  some 
other  may  be  benefited. 

I  think  the  sole  explanation  of  the  child's 
cries  was — fear.  Some  object  in  the  room  had 
all  at  once  become  an  object  of  terror  to  him  ; 
he  was  unable  to  explain  it,  and  could  only  ex- 
press it  by  his  screams.  After  a  desperate  bat- 
tle of  several  days  with  my  little  boy,  thinking 
him  obstinate,  I  pretended  to  leave  the  room, 
but  concealed  myself  where  I  could  observe  his 
actions,  and  a  more  pitiful  sight  I  never  saw. 
He  was  almost  convulsed  with  fear  of  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  wall.  When  I  found  the  trouble 
arose  from  this  I  changed  the  position  of  the 
furniture,  let  in  more  light  than  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have,  talked  to  him  cheerfully  for  a 
few  moments,  giving  him  a  trifling  toy  to  hold, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  asleep.  I  had  no 
more  trouble,  leaving  him  alone  until  after  he 
was  old  enough  to  talk,  when  he  several  times 
told  me  of  certain  objects  which  displeased  him 
in  the  room.  I  at  once  changed  their  arrange- 
ment or  removed  them,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
my  trouble.  My  little  girl  had  almost  the  same 
experience,  except  that  I  did  not  allow  her  to 
cry  any  length  of  time. 

I  sympathize  with  the  idea  of  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, who  implies  that  we  are  selfish 
mothers  who  do  not  rock  our  babies  to  sleep. 
But  my  babies  don't  like  to  be  rocked  to  sleep, 
and  never  did.  They  are  more  comfortable 
and  happier  in  bed,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  nat- 
ural it  should  be  so.  I  cannot  understood  why 
a  child,  more  than  a  grown  person,  should  de- 
mand perpetual  motion  to  induce  quiet  slumber. 
I  cannot  believe  children  are  born  with  such  un- 
natural tendencies,  and  why  is  it  a  kindness  to 
them  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  them  ? 
Albion,  Mich.  M.  S.  B.  T. 
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HE  LEARNED   TO   FALL  ASLEEP 
ALONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

To  the  "Mother"  who  so  kindly  defended 
me  in  the  December  Babyhood  from  the  some- 
what severe  criticisms  of  "A.  S.  B.  W."  in  a 
previous  number,  I  send  my  thanks  ;  and  in  re- 
sponse to  her  inquiry  how  my  little  one  "got 
over  his  freak,"  I  would  say  that  it  was  merely  a 
freak,  the  cause  of  which  is  a  secret  safely  locked 
in  the  little  man's  breast.  Suffice  it  for  me  to 
know  that  he  "  got  over  it  "  in  a  few  weeks  as 
suddenly  and  as  unaccountably  as  he  took  it  up. 
I  persevered  in  my  efforts  to  help  him  get  over 
it,  varying  my  methods  as  the  need  of  each  day 
seemed  to  suggest,  and  it  is  now  several  months 
since  my  departure  from  the  room  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  protest.  He  is  such  a  fat,  healthy, 
happy  little  boy,  and  withal  so  fond  of  "dee 
mamma,"  that  no  casual  observer  would  sus- 
pect that  he  is  treated  with  daily  "  cruelty  "  by 
her.  His  woes  do  not  prey  upon  his  appetite 
nor  upon  his  "  damask  cheek."  And  mamma's 
views  on  the  subject  have  not  changed,  though 
she  is  glad  that  in  carrying  them  out  she  need 
no  longer  be  "  a  perplexed  mother." 

Lucy  White  Palmer. 

North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


MORE  ABOUT  NURSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  theories  of  L. 
P.  A.  concerning  lady  nurses  for  our  children. 
It  tempts  me  to  give  my  own  experience. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  my  six  years' 
motherhood  I  have  been  obliged  to  change 
nurses,  and  nearly  every  time  before  I  was  set- 
tled with  the  new  one  I  have  made  a  trial  of 
a  lady,  so  fixed  have  I  been  in  my  conviction 
that  the  plan  ought  to  work.  I  have  been  so 
situated  that  I  need  not  ask  my  nurse  to  do 
anything  I  would  not  willingly  do  myself,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  me  a  particularly  desirable  place 
for  a  young  lady  who  had  her  own  living  to  make 
— infinitely  preferable  to  standing  behind  a  coun- 
ter, running  a  sewing-machine,  or  even  teaching. 

My  advertisement  brings  from  one  to  five  la- 
dies, besides  the  "competent  nurses"  invited. 
And  my  theories  and  sympathies  are  so  strong 
that  I  have  usually  tried  a  lady  first,  but  never 
with  any  satisfaction.  They  were  invariably  in- 
efficient, and  of  so  little  help  that  their  departure 
was  a  relief.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
trying  for  a  mother  than  having  a  lady-nurse  who 
cannot  see  for  herself  what  ought  to  be  done,  from 


lack  of  experience  and  training,  and  whom  you 
cannot  teach  as  you  would  a  servant — from  the 
long  wait  in  the  morning  when  Baby  is  fretting 
to  "be  deshed  "  while  our  lady  makes  her  toi- 
lette, until  the  evening  meal,  when  you  must 
spread  the  bread  and  tie  the  bibs  because  she 
doesn't  think  you  have  large  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate patience. 

My  most  satisfactory  experience  has  been  with 
the  best  class  of  colored  girls  who  have  some 
education.  They  are  neat,  patient,  respectful, 
and  reliable,  and  expect  to  serve. 

But  the  best  of  nurses  cannot  take  the  mo- 
ther's place  ;  she  can  only  attend  to  minor  mat- 
ters, that  the  mother  may  keep  fresh  and  strong 
for  the  many  cares  no  one  can  relieve  her  from. 

Washington,  D.  C.  M. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORIES  AND 

THEIR  RESULT. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  reading  and 
rereading  Babyhood,  and  have  told  and  writ- 
ten of  its  excellences  to  several  young  mothers 
of  my  acquaintance,  thereby  securing  some  new 
subscribers. 

It  seems  so  important  to  me  to  learn  and 
know  just  what  is  best  to  do  for  our  dear  little 
ones  before  as  well  as  after  their  arrival  on  this 
"  terrestrial  ball  "  of  ours. 

I  early  imbibed  the  idea  expressed  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  when  in  America,  that  we  should 
regard  our  constitutions  as  entailed  estates,  tak- 
ing care,  therefore,  to  hand  them  down  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  received,  and  better  if 
possible.  The  latter  was  my  aim.  The  the- 
ory that  we  could  have  just  the  kind  of  children 
we  desired  was  so  fascinating  to  me  that  I 
read  all  I  could  find  on  the  subject,  and  tried  to 
live  as  regularly  and  naturally  as  possible,  both 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  my  two  boys. 
The  result  is  that  they  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  handsome,  the  elder  (aged  two  years)  at- 
tracting attention  by  his  physique  wherever  seen. 

He  goes  out  in  nearly  all  weathers,  but  is 
dressed  for  it,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  cold; 
does  not  eat  meat  or  grease  of  any  kind,  but 
lives  mostly  on  grains  and  fruits  (with  little  or 
no  salt),  and  is  perfectly  well  in  every  way. 

As  the  younger  gives  promise  of  being  the 
same,  I  can  but  feel  that  we  have  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  our  children  largely  in 
our  powder,  and  hope  my  experience  may  benefit 
other  mothers.  L.  P.  M. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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NURSERY  HUMOR. 


FROM  BABYHOOD'S  READERS. 

THAT  BABY. 

One  little  row  of  ten  little  toes, 
To  go  along  with  a  brand-new  nose, 
Eight  new  fingers  and  two  new  thumbs 
That  are  just  as  good  as  sugar  plums — 
That's  baby. 

One  little  pair  of  round  new  eyes, 
Like  a  little  owl's,  so  big  and  wise, 
One  little  place  they  call  a  mouth 
Without  one  tooth  from  north  to  south — 
That's  baby. 

Two  little  cheeks  to  kiss  all  day, 
Two  little  hands  so  in  his  way, 
A  brand-new  head,  not  very  big, 
That  seems  to  need  a  brand-new  wig — 
That's  baby. 

Dear  little  row  of  ten  little  toes  ! 
How  much  we  love  them  nobody  knows; 
Ten  little  kisses  on  mouth  and  chin; 
What  a  shame  he  wasn't  born  a  twin — 
That  baby  ! 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  Marion  Manville. 

Little  Walter,  aged  three,  would  not  say  his 
prayers  one  evening,  as  he  was  very  tired.  Mamma 
did  not  urge  him.  The  following  night  she  received 
the  same  response.  After  urging  him  for  some  time 
she  finally  said  :  "  God  will  not  take  care  of  Walter 
if  he  does  not  pray."  "Didn't  Dod  take  care  of 
'Alter  last  night  and  to-day  ?  "  was  the  philosophical 
reply.  One  morning  mamma  told  Walter  to  put  on 
his  stockings  ;  again  he  was  obstinate.  Mamma: 
"  Please  put  on  your  stockings;  mamma  always  does 
whatever  Walter  wants,  when  he  says  '  Please.'  " 
Walter:  "  Mamma,  please  put  on  'Alter's  'tockies." 

— "  Rochester." 

" Baltimore "  writes :  "When  my  sister  was  a 
little  girl  in  Athens,  Ga.,  our  mother  used  to  hear  us 
our  catechism  (we  were  Episcopalians)  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  When  she  put  the  question,  '  What  is 
the  outward  sign  or  visible  form  in  baptism  ? '  none 
of  us  knew  the  answer,  but  my  sister,  a  little  thing  of 
seven,  after  a  few  moments  of  deep  thought  exclaim- 
ed, '  The  baby  ! '  " 

Trudy  was  told  to  let  her  Uncle  John  take  her  up 
and  put  her  to  bed.  And  as  she  started  up  the  stairs 
she  was  heard  to  say  anxiously  (being  afraid  there 
would  be  no  one  to  help  her  if  she  should  make  a 
mistake):  "  You  know  your  prayers,  don't  you,  Uncle 
John  ?"— Mrs.  X. 

TOMMY  GRAY. 

1  am  six  years  old 

And  like  play  and  fun. 
I  mean  to  grow  up 

Like  George  Washington. 
So  when  mother  said, 

"Who  ate  all  the  pie  ?" 
I  spoke  like  a  man, 

And  said,  "  It  was  I." 

But  she  didn't  say 

She'd  rather  lose  the  pie 
And  know  that  her  boy 

Would  not  tell  a  lie. 
She  just  shut  me  up 

Where  I  couldn't  see, 
Then  sent  me  to  bed 

Without  any  tea. 
Sterling,  Mass.  Ella  Ball. 


CLIPPINGS. 

An  advertisement  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  new 
make  of  infant's  feeding-bottle  closes  as  follows: 
"  When  the  baby  has  done  drinking  it  must  be  un- 
screwed and  laid  in  a  cool  place,  say  under  a  tap." 
It  looks  as  though  a  new  kind  of  baby  would  have 
to  be  invented  to  fill  the  requirements  of  this  bottle. 
— Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

Senator  Mason's  little  boy  accompanied  his 
father  one  day  to  the  barber's  shop,  where  the  sena- 
tor had  his  boots  blackened  by  a  colored  man.  The 
next  morning  the  senator  heard  this  much  of  a  con- 
versation being  carried  on  in  the  trundle-bed  by  the 
young  man  and  his  sister:  "  An'  did  you  know  zat 
nigger  mens  had  black  breff  ?  "  "  No.  Does  'em  ?  n 
asked  the  little  girl.  "  Yes  ;  I  sawed  it  yesterday. 
A  nigger  man  des  blowed  his  breff  on  papa*s  boots, 
an'  made  'email  black." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  bright  little  girl,  about  two-and-a-half  years 
old,  the  granddaughter  of  a  prominent  gentleman  in 
this  city,  while  coming  on  from  Boston  with  her 
mother  two  or  three  days  ago,  soon  became  a  favor- 
ite in  the  car.  After  a  while  a  gentleman,  who 
showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  little  one,  said 
to  her:  "  Let  me  cut  off  one  of  your  curls."  "  No  !  " 
instantly  responded  the  child.  But,  the  gentleman 
insisting,  she  surprised  and  amused  the  occupants 
of  seats  in  the  vicinity  by  saying:  "  Cut  off  one  of 
mamma's  frizzes." — Hartford  Post. 

It  was  a  little  girl  at  Maiden,  who,  having  been 
naughty,  and  having  received  a  punishment  from 
her  mother,  said  this  prayer  fervently  when  she 
went  to  bed  that  night ;  "  O  God  !  please  make 
me  good  ;  not  real  good,  but  just  good  enough  so 
I  won't  have  to  be  whipped." — Boston  Record. 

"  Dan,"  said  a  little  four-year-old,  "give  me  six- 
pence to  buy  a  monkey."  "  We've  got  one  monkey 
in  the  house  now,  "replied  the  elder  brother.  "Who 
is  it,  Dan?"  asked  the  little  fellow.  "  You,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then  give  me  sixpence  to  buy  the 
monkey  some  nuts."  The  brother  could  not  resist. 
—  Times  and  Mirror,  Bristol,  England. 

A  child  who  had  just  mastered  her  catechism 
confessed  herself  disappointed,  because,  she  said, 
"  Though  I  obey  the  fifth  commandment,  and  honor 
my  papa  and  mamma,  yet  my  days  are  not  a  bit 
long  in  the  land,  because  I  am  still  put  to  bed  at 
seven  o'clock." — Exchange. 

"  In  an  English  town  an  infant  fell  from  an  upper 
story  and  landed  upon  the  bustle  of  a  lady's  dress. 
A  gentleman  who  was  walking  behind  caught  the 
little  creature  before  it  had  time  to  roll  off.  The 
child  was  unharmed,"  says  an  exchange.  Why 
don't  you  finish  the  story  ?  We  don't  care  a  snap 
about  the  baby.  Was  the  bustle  injured  ? — Brook- 
lyn Times. 

Precaution. — "Little  boys  should  always  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts,"  said 
the  mother,  sternly,  as  Johnny  tearfully  protested 
against  the  use  to  which  she  was  about  to  put  her 
slipper. 

"  I  didn't  th-think  abou — about  it,"  wailed  Johnny, 
"  but  I'll  git  prepared  if  you'll  let  me." 

"  How  is  it  possible  now  ?"  asked  the  mother,  a 
little  puzzled 

"  I'll  put  the  dust-pan  where  I  know  you  always 
hit." — Binghamton  Republican. 
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EVERY  reader  of  Babyhood  is  invited 
to  contribute  to  its  columns.  This  in- 
vitation is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
more  manuscript  is  already  offered  to  the 
magazine  than  it  can  print ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  every  reader  should  contribute 
it  would  be  impossible  to  use  more  than  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  articles  received. 
But  there  is  no  probability  that  all  will  re- 
spond to  the  invitation,  which  is  made  thus 
general  in  order  to  reach  many  who  are  un- 
known to  the  conductors  of  the  journal,  but 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  qualify 
them  to  address  their  fellow-readers  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  those  who  submit  manu- 
scripts will  do  so  with  perfect  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  discrimination  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  exercised  in  selecting  from  a 
large  amount  of  writing  that  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  magazine.  Much 
must  in  any  case  be  rejected  on  account  of 
the  duplication  of  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  essential  reasons.  All  accepted 
articles  are,  of  course,  paid  for. 

Babyhood's  constituency  comprises  many 
persons — physicians,  teachers,  clergymen, 
members  of  health  boards  and  other  official 
bodies,  matrons  and  managers  of  infants' 
institutions,  etc. — whose  occupations  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  observation  of  much 
relating  to  children  that  is  worthy  of  record 
and  debate,  but  which  has  heretofore  had  no 
suitable  medium  of  publicity.  And  of  thou- 
sands of  regular  readers  whose  sphere  of 
observation  is  more  limited,  many  are  adapt- 
ing to  the  needs  of  their  own  little  circle 
original  ideas  in  various  details  of  nursery 


regimen  which  would  be  as  useful  in  other 
nurseries  as  in  the  one  of  their  origin.  A 
glance  through  the  bound  volume  of  Baby- 
hood's first  year  shows  how  largely  its  use- 
fulness has  been  augmented  by  the  aid  of 
I  many  such,  who  do  not  commonly  write  for 
!  the  press. 

The  fact  that  those  who  subscribe  to 
|  Babyhood  do  so  solely  from  an  interest  in 
|  the  welfare  of  infancy  is  all  the  inspiration 
I  that  any  writer  needs,  whether  the  topic  in 
hand  be  infant  psychology  or  an  improved 
safety-pin.  There  are  no  indifferent  read- 
ers.  The  magazine  "  found  its  level "  al- 
most immediately  after  publication  was  be- 
gun, the  letters  of  welcome  which  came  to 
it  showing  that  the  appreciation  of  its  plan 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  any  class  or  sec- 
tion. It  attracted  the  attention  of  mo- 
thers and  fathers,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, governesses  and  nurses,  represent- 
ing every  experience,  from  that  of  the  young 
parents  of  an  only  child  to  the  maturer  heads 
of  large  families  ;  and  its  projectors  feel  justi- 
j  fied  in  saying  that  not  before  in  many  a  year's 
history  of  journalism  has  there  been  gathered 
together  in  monthly  conference  an  assembly 
of  thinkers  representing  such  diverse  occu- 
pations, yet  earnestly  seeking,  on  a  special 
subject,  all  the  information,  aid,  and  en- 
couragement that  can  be  given.  At  the  end 
of  the  magazine's  first  year  its  subscription- 
list  included  residents  not  only  of  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  but  of  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  United  States  of 
Colombia,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Turkey,  Burmah,  India 
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Japan,  China,  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  so  that  it  may  now  be  truly 
said  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  Babyhood's 
family  of  readers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
these  are  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  magazine  to  elevate  the  study  of 
children  and  children's  needs  to  the  highest 
plane.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  which 
can  be  of  benefit  to  any  one  of  these  listeners, 
Babyhood  offers  you,  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary restrictions  already  mentioned,  the  use 
of  its  columns.  You  have  ?iever  before  had 
an  opportunity  to  address  such  an  audience. 
The  range  of  subjects  is  practically  unlimit- 
ed, for  each  day's  experience  in  the  nursery 
presents,  to  those  who  seek  it,  an  ever-widen- 
ing field. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  a  paper  on  "  Infant 
Feeding  "  was  read  and  discussed.  The  au- 
thor of  the  paper  took  the  ground,  which  is 
generally  held  by  medical  men,  that  simple 
foods  are  better  than  "  patent  foods,''  and 
that  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk 
known  is  cow's  milk.  But  cow's  milk  may 
be  rendered  unfit  for  infant  consumption  un- 
less care  is  taken.  In  the  first  place  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  of  the  calf,  a  ruminant,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  an  infant,  a  non- 
ruminant,  and  the  former  can  easily  digest 
the  tough  curd  of  cow's  milk  which  would 
be  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  child. 
Usually,  by  care  in  preventing  the  rapid  curd- 
ling of  the  milk  in  the  stomach,  or  by  curd- 
ling the  milk  before  it  is  given  and  then  fine- 
ly dividing  the  curd,  the  difficulty  can  be  met. 
The  use  of  lime-water  with  milk  is  for 
the  former  purpose;  so,  too,  is  the  addition 
of  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  such  as  barley  and 
oatmeal  water.  Among  the  devices  men- 
tioned for  preventing  the  hard  curd  of  cow's 
milk  was  one  proposed  by  a  physician 
of  this  city,  which  has,  after  considerable 
trial,  proved  valuable.  Thirty  drops  of  the 
dilute  muriatic  acid  of  the  drug-shops  is 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  to  this  is 
added  a  quart  of  raw  milk,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  boiled.    It  keeps  well,  and  coagu- 


i  lates  in  small  curds  rather  than  large,  tough 
ones. 


As  to  the  choice  of  a  cow,  the  writer  prefer- 
!  red  the  common  red  cow  to  any  fancy  breeds, 
on  account  of  her  less  excitable  nervous  sys- 
tem and  uniformly  good  feeding  power.  The 
fancy  breeds  he  thought  more  subject  to  the 
derangements  of  health  which  disorder  the 
milk.  As  a  safeguard  against  injury  to  the 
milk  from  improper  diet  (poisonous  plants, 
etc.)  of  the  cow,  he  prefers  stall-fed  cows, 
for  in  hay  even  poisonous  weeds  have  lost 
much  of  their  injurious  power  ;  and  he  also, 
like  most  medical  men,  prefers  the  mixed 
milk  of  many  cows  to  the  "  milk  from  one 
cow,"  often  so  assiduously  sought  for,  but 
usually  not  very  uniform  in  character.  If  at 
any  time  the  milk  disagrees  with  a  child  its 
;  use  should  be  temporarily  discontinued,  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  renewed  trial  whether 
the  disagreeing  be  the  result  of  a  passing 
!  disorder  of  the  cow. 


The  question,  "  What  shall  the  baby 
drink  ?  "  is  complicated  in  the  British  Isles 
by  the  official  statement  that  even  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Goat  Society,  which 
reports  that  "  goats  have  been  supplied  to 
cottagers  with  satisfactory  results,"  the  milk 
of  this  animal  is  not  always  fit  for  family  use. 
"  The  goat,"  it  is  declared,  "  is  proof  against 
almost  every  known  vegetable  poison."  He 
or  she  will  eat  hemlock,  yew-clippings  (which 
are  fatal  to  cows  and  horses),  bryony,  fox- 
glove, dock,  nettles,  poisonous  sumac,  stra- 
monium, and  tobacco  /  The  mention  of  this 
last  noxious  growth  offers  a  new  field  of  re- 
search to  the  ingenious  "  counterblaster " 
against  the  Virginia  weed.  To  what  extent 
may  the  stubborn  fondness  of  Hodge  for  his 
'  short  pipe  and  "  'baccy  "  be  accounted  for 
by  his  foster-mother's  alleged  passion  for  a 
tobacco-pouch? 


The  Christian  Union  has  an  article  on  the 
ease  with  which  disobedience  may  be  taught 
to  children  by  wTell-meaning  friends.  A  child 
who  was  not  allowed  to  eat  between  meals 
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was  urged  to  take  an  orange  and  eat  it  under 
the  table,  where  his  mother  would  not  see 
him,  and  the  effect  of  the  lesson  remained 
with  him  for  years.  In  another  case  a  little 
girl,  sent  on  an  errand,  was  urged  to  sit  down 
to  tea.  When  she  refused  on  the  ground  of 
not  being  allowed  to  eat  away  from  home 
without  her  mother's  permission,  the  hostess 
said  :  "  I'll  take  the  responsibility,  and  if  she 
must  whip  somebody  tell  her  to  whip  me." 
The  child  was  persuaded  to  remain,  and 
when  she  went  home  said  :  "  I  think  folks 
have  no  business  to  make  it  so  hard  for  little 
girls  to  mind  their  mothers."  "  And  that  is 
just  what  I  think,"  adds  the  writer.  "  No 
matter  if  I  do  not  uphold  your  theory  of 
education  in  my  thought,  I  ought  to  uphold 
it  to  your  children.  Even  if  I  think  you  to 
be  foolish  and  wrong  in  your  commands  to 
your  children,  I  have  no  right  to  tell  them 
so,  and  thus  make  their  obedience  to  you 
difficult  and  painful."  To  the  candid  rea- 
soner  it  would  seem  impossible  that  there 
should  be  two  sides  to  this  subject.  It  is 
a  plain  case  of  fair-dealing  with  one's  neigh- 
bors. One  has  as  much  right  to  break  a 
choice  vase  in  her  friend's  parlor  because 
the  pattern  does  not  quite  please  her  fancy 
as  to  interfere  with  a  mother's  government 
of  her  children.  It  is  none  of  the  med- 
dler's business  on  what  principles  or  how 
this  is  conducted.  The  sole  responsibility 
rests  with  the  parent.  The  effort  to  coun- 
teract or  weaken  her  influence  is  flagrant 
impertinence,  and  should  be  rebuked  as 
such. 


There  is  a  knack  in  providing  amusements 
for  children  as  in  everything  else.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  keeping  them  busy.  Never 
allow  them  to  conceive  the  notion  that  they 
are  being  put  aside  or  have  to  amuse  them- 
selves, or,  with  the  perversity  of  childhood, 
they  will  be  at  your  heels  in  a  moment.  The 
impression  that  they  have  to  keep  out  of  your 
way  sometimes  rouses  a  spirit  of  rebellion  if 
it  does  not  make  the  children  positively  un- 
happy and  cross.  Many  a  sensitive  child 
grows  morose  and  secretive  by  a  system  of 
injudicious  management  that  gives  it  an  idea 


that  all  children  are  "endured  nuisances." 
No  one,  grown  or  small,  cares  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "a  necessary  evil. "  Do  not  allow 
any  work  to  keep  you  long  from  the  chil- 
dren's room.  A  loving  pat,  a  kiss,  a  smile, 
only  take  a  moment  here  and  there,  and  mo- 
ments so  spent,  even  on  the  busiest  days,  are 
always  well  employed. 


Private  letters  seldom  find  their  way  into 
the  editorial  drawer.  But  the  temptation  is 
irresistible  to  use  an  extract  from  one  for  the 
consideration  of  other  mothers — it  may  be  for 
their  comfort.  "  My  baby's  birthday  falls 
next  Tuesday,"  says  the  writer,  over  whose 
first-born  the  snows  of  two  winters  have 
lain.  "  I  have  heard  lately  of  a  poor  woman 
who  has  lost  her  husband  by  an  accident, 
and  who  expects  her  baby  early  in  the  spring. 
It  has  been  a  genuine  comfort  to  me  to  pur- 
chase and  make  up  flannel,  etc.,  into  a  sim- 
ple outfit  for  the  little  creature.  I  shall  send 
the  box  on  my  boy's  birthday.  I  know  it 
will  please  him  more  than  if  I  were  to  cover 
his  grave  with  expensive  flowers."  True 
woman  and  mother !  She  knows  her  baby- 
boy  to  be  her  very  own  still,  in  sympathy,  if 
not  in  communion,  with  her. 

"  Two  little  hands  held  in  my  own, 

Long;,  long  ago, 
Now  cause  me,  as  I  wander  through 

This  world  of  woe, 
To  clasp  each  baby-hand  stretched  out 

In  fear  of  foe. 
The  lowest  cannot  plead  in  vain, 

I  loved  him  so." 

The  element  of  the  picturesque  may  be 
wanting  from  grief  that  seeks  solace  in  fash- 
ioning flannel  gowns  for  pauper  babies.  One 
must  have  a  cool  head  if  he  would  inquire 
what  end,  beyond  the  gratification  of  selfish 
sentimentality,  is  subserved  by  stowing  away 
the  dead  child's  clothing  and  toys  as  in  a 
shrine,  and  in  manufacturing  associations 
that  are  so  many  talons  to  tear  open  the  clos- 
ing wound.  Dishonor,  not  respect,  attends 
upon  a  memory  that  unfits  the  survivor  for 
life's  duties  and  benevolences,  which  covers 
a  grave  with  tear-laden  hot-house  flowers 
while  living  infants  are  crying  for  bread. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION  HARLAND. 


CHILDREN'S  PARTIES. 

"QAMES/  " 

The  proverbial  straw,  floating  length- 
wise, in  the  current,  does  not  show  the  course 
of  the  stream  more  distinctly  than  did  the 
contemptuous  monosyllable  the  trend  of  my 
little  friend's  taste  and  opinion. 

The  subject  on  the  carpet  was  a  party  to 
be  held  on  her  fifth  birthday.  Her  mother 
proposed  that  the  invitations  should  be  issued 
for  the  hours  between  four  and  eight  P.M. 
Supper  was  to  be  served  at  six  ;  the  children 
were  to  wear  such  dresses  as  would  not  in- 
terfere with  their  enjoyment  of  men*}-  games. 

At  this  word  the  small  lady's  gesture,  face, 
and  tongue  made  protest. 

Games  were  e?itirely  out  of  fashion,  the 
amazed  parent  was  given  to  understand, 
"  except  among  common  children,"  and  no- 
body had  afternoon  parties.  Unless  she  might 
have  a  "real  reception,"  with  pretty  gowns 
and  long  gloves,  and  plenty  of  boys  for  part- 
ners, and  all  sorts  of  grown  people's  nice 
things  for  supper,  and  a  band  of  music,  and 
nobody  to  thmk  of  going  home  before  twelve 
o'clock,  the  disdainful  damsel  preferred  to  go 
without  any  celebration  of  the  anniversary. 

To  this  complexion  have  juvenile  entertain- 
ments come.  The  change  from  such  whole- 
some fun  as  this  parent  projected  to  the  minia- 
ture edition  of  adult  dissipation  has  not  been 
sudden.  A  dozen  years  ago  I  was  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  was  preparing  her 
daughters,  aged  five  and  seven,  for  a  holiday 
merry-making.  Except  for  the  color  of  rib- 
bons and  sashes,  the  little  ones  were  attired 
alike  in  fine  white  organdie  frocks,  with  so 


much  puffing  and  tucking,  so  much  real  lace 
inserting  and  edging,  that  the  mother  felt 
called  upon  to  explain  that  the  gathering  was 
|  to  be  large  and  gay. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  acted  wisely  in  ac- 
I  cepting  the  invitation  for  them,"  she  said, 
'  when  the  pretty  pair,  dainty  from  the  curls  of 
!  their  eager,  restless  heads  to  the  silk-stock- 
inged, white-kid-booted  feet,  were  kissed,  en- 
folded in  many  mufflings  and  deposited  in  the 
carriage  under  the  care  of  their  nurse,  who 
was  to  accompany  them  to  the  dressing-room. 
"  But  the  entertainment  is  given  by  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  own,  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren's playmates  will  be  there.    It  would  have 
(  been  cruel  to  keep  them  away.   And  " — pru- 
dent misgivings  vanishing  before  the  rush  of 
I  maternal  pride — "  how  happy  and  lovely  the 
i  darlings  looked  !    They  will  have  a  grand 
frolic,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that 
I  allow  such,  you  know." 

The  nurse  reported  that  she  had  uncloaked 
her  charges,  seen  that  their  dress  was  in 
order,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  to  the  hostess,  who  welcomed 
them  warmly.  Many  guests  were  already 
there,  and  the  dancing  had  begun.  And 
then — 

u  But  none  of  them  were  dressed  in  plain 
white,  mem,  except  our  children.  Not  but 
what  they  looked  sweet  and  simple-like,  ac- 
cordin'  to  my  notions  ;  but  the  dears,  they 
noticed  right  away  that  all  the  rest  was  in 
silks  an'  satins,  an'  I'm  the  least  bit  afraid  it 
may  spoil  their  enjoyment." 

At  half-past  ten  the  carriage  and  maid  were 
sent  to  bring  the  little  girls  home.  Supper 
was  just  served  when  the  nurse  arrived  at 
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the  scene  of  revelry,  and  the  hostess  would 
not  surfer  the  sisters  to  leave  without  it. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck  as  the  anxious  mother 
received  the  forlorn  infants  at  her  chamber- 
door.    They  were  wan,  weary-eyed,  hysteri-  ! 
cal,  cross,  and  disappointed.    The  younger 
of  the  two  had  torn  the  fine  lace  edgings  of 
her  neck  and  short  sleeves  on  the  way  home,  j 
and  rent  the  puffed  short  skirt,  because  a  girl  j 
had  asked  her  if  it  was  a  night-gown.  The 
elder  sobbed  out,  as  her  mother  undressed 
her,  that  she  had  had  "  a  hateful  time,  and 
only  two  boys  asked  her  to  dance  !  She  knew 
it  was  because  she  had  on  a  horrid  cheap 
muslin  frock.'' 

"  My  resolution  is  taken  !  "  said  my  friend, 
when  the  malcontents  were  wrapped  in  the 
slumber  of  exhaustion,  and  she  had  time  to 
pick  up  and  put  away  the  despised  finery. 
" My  children  go  to  no  more  such  affairs." 
I  believe  she  kept  her  vow. 

Children's  assemblies,  like  those  of  their 
elders,  in  order  to  be  social  successes,  must 
be  homogeneous.  The  mother  who  robes 
her  little  ones  sensibly  and  simply,  to  mingle 
with  such  a  throng  as  this  nurse  described, 
makes  a  grave,  and  what  is  to  the  younglings 
a  cruel  mistake.  The  inhumanity  of  chil- 
dren to  children  in  such  circumstances  stag- 
gers the  disciple  of  Pelagius.  Their  percep- 
tions are  keen,  their  ridicule  unsparing,  the 
sentence  to  Coventry  of  the  plainly-clad  ir- 
revocable. My  friend's  babies  were  white  j 
doves  in  the  midst  of  peacocks. 

A  modern  children's  party  is  a  passing 
pretty  pageant.  Mammas  and  friends,  con- 
tent to  play  wall-flowers  on  such  an  occasion, 
look  on  in  delight  as  the  butterfly-fairies 
float  by  in  the  dance ;  exchange  amused 
glances  at  coquettish  manoeuvres  and  mimic 
flirtations  ;  praise  the  grace  of  this  one,  the 
beauty  of  that,  the  costume  of  a  third.  Lov- 
ing and  gentle  women,  all  of  them,  they  see 
no  evil  in  the  masquerade  under  the  blaz- 
ing chandeliers  at  an  hour  when  the  actors 
should  be  asleep  in  cool,  dark  nurseries. 
Each  has  watched  jealously  over  the  garden 
of  her  own  child's  heart,  never  giving  such 
evil  seeds  as  envy,  spite,  and  discontent  op- 
portunity to  germinate.    In  the  hot-house  of 


an  evening  like  this  they  spring  up,  blossom, 
and  bear  fruit  in  one  and  the  same  hour. 

Babies  are  much  the  better  and  happier 
for  association  with  others  of  their  own  age, 
always  assuming  that  there  is  nothing  posi- 
tively objectionable  in  the  manners  and 
speech  of  these  companions.  It  may  even  be 
affirmed  that  a  good  child  will  take  less  harm 
from  playing  with  one  who  is  rather  naughty 
than  from  absolute  non-intercourse  with  all 
children.  The  only  infant  of  a  family  is 
almost  inevitably  a  selfish  prig.  Friction 
against  his  peers,  who  recognize  no  claim  to 
indulgence  in  his  tender  years,  no  call  for 
magnanimity  in  his  weakness,  does  him  life- 
long good.  The  squabbles  over  disputed 
property,  even  the  triumph  of  the  stronger 
combatant,  are  a  practical  lesson,  salutary, 
if  rough,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  injunc- 
tion— "  Live,  and  let  live." 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  dozen  babies  to 
play  together  for  two  or  three  hours  of  an 
afternoon,  before  the  beginning  of  "  sleepy 
time,"  in  amity  and  mutual  enjoyment. 
Double  the  number,  and  you  multiply  tenfold 
the  chances  of  discord  and  miser}'.  Convene 
an  assembly  of  fifty  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  on  pleasure  bent,  and  you  have  a  mob. 
Each  carries  within  himself  an  electric  bat- 
tery, full  charged.  The  nameless  potency  of 
a  crowd  of  one's  own  kind — be  it  animal  or 
mental  stimulus — which  animates  his  elders 
when  in  congregation,  tells  fiercely  upon  his 
sensitive  organization.  He  is  like  an  aeolian 
wire  in  a  high  wind.  When  to  these  tempes- 
tuous influences  is  added  the  nervous  stress 
of  late  hours,  music,  unsuitable  food,  and 
quickened  vanity,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  chem- 
ical change,  not  a  passing  disturbance  which 
sleep  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will 
remedy. 

To  minds  unprejudiced  by  fashion  or  pa- 
rental weakness,  this  matter  of  juvenile  dis- 
sipation is  the  consideration  of  a  positive  evil, 
almost  as  hard  to  fight  as  is  universal  suf- 
frage, since  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
alter  the  custom  are  the  upholders  of  it.  It 
is  the  unmarried  and  the  childless  who  grum- 
ble that  at  most  of  our  mountain  and  seaside 
hotels  the  floor  is  yielded  on  "  hop-nights  " 
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to  the  children  until  nine  o'clock,  and  aban- 
doned with  loud  reluctance  by  the  "  pert  little 
monkeys  "  at  that  late  hour.  Spinster  aunts, 
and  what  the  indignant  young  people  stig- 
matize as  "  married  old  maids,"  declaim 
against  the  barbarity  of  ten-o'clock  suppers 
of  oysters,  salads,  and  ices  for  infants  heated 
with  dancing  and  quivering  with  nervous  ex- 
citement. Mothers  and  nurses,  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  the  pains  and  naughtiness  of 
"  the  day  after,"  are  incorrigibly  weak  at  the 
onslaught  of  temptation  in  the  shape  of  the 
next  engraved  card  of  invitation,  with  its 
backing  of  coaxing,  promises,  and  tears. 


The  harmless,  homely  afternoon  of  play, 
followed  by  a  supper  so  early  that  the  con- 
vivial company  dispersed  in  season  to  be  un- 
dressed and  in  bed  at  the  hour  when  our 
babies  begin  to  robe  for  their  Lilliputian  Ball, 
has  departed  with  quadrilles  and  cotillions, 
"  strathspeys  and  reels,"  that  "  put  life  and 
mettle  in  the  heels  v  of  our  forbears. 

If,  now  and  then,  dissenting  voices  are 
raised  by  a  few  mothers,  resolute  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  undo 
the  work  of  months  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
hours  of  possible  amusement — what  are  these 
among  so  many  ? 


THE  POULTICE,  MUSTARD-PLASTER,  AND  BLISTER. 

BY  JOHN  DORNING,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  mothers, 
however  efficient  they  may  be  in  other 
things,  can  pride  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  make  a  poultice  well,  and  no  one  is  more 
painfully  cognizant  of  this  fact  than  the  phy- 
sician. 

Moist  heat  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
remedial  agents,  capable  of  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  when  properly  used.  It  is  use- 
ful in  combating  acute  inflammation,  and 
this  it  will  do  very  effectively  when  applied 
early  ;  employed  at  a  later  stage  it  hastens 
suppuration,  an  illustration  of  which  we  see 
when  we  apply  a  poultice  to  a  boil  to  "  draw 
it  to  a  head."  As  an  anodyne  it  is  very 
beneficial,  especially  when  the  pain  is  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  It  is  also  serviceable 
in  certain  forms  of  skin-disease,  where  the 
integument  is  to  be  softened  or  crusts  re- 
moved. 

The  object  of  the  poultice  is  the  applica- 


tion of  moist  heat  to  the  part  affected.  In 
making  it  we  should  select  some  bland,  in- 
nocuous substance  which  has  the  property 
of  retaining  heat  for  some  time.  Of  the  nu- 
merous materials  at  our  disposal  flaxseed  or 
linseed  meal  stands  first,  on  account  of  its 
non-irritating  qualities,  because  it  contains 
considerable  oil,  which,  as  every  one  is  aware, 
possesses  great  heat-retaining  properties,  and 
by  reason  of  its  cheapness  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  maybe  obtained.  Indian-meal, 
bread,  starch,  and  ground  slippery-elm  are 
also  commonly  used. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  POULTICE. 

In  making  a  poultice  see  that  it  is  a  large 
one — small  ones  do  little  or  no  good— from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  the  thicker  the 
better,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and 
renewed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cool.  If 
covered  with  a  piece  of  oil-silk,  flannel,  or 
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thin  rubber-cloth  it  will  hold  the  heat  longer 
and  necessitate  a  less  frequent  renewal.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  meal  is  to  be  mixed 
should  be  clean..  Pour  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  add  the  flax- 
seed-meal  slowly,  stirring  continually  with 
a  large  spoon  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
lumps,  until  it  becomes  stiff  enough  not  to 
run  freely.  Itsliouid  then  be  spread  between 
two  layers  of  old  muslin  and  the  edges1  fold**, 
cd  over  so  as  to  avoid  soiling  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied.  As  there  is  no  virtue 
in  the  material  itself  of  which  the  poultice 
is  made,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be 
placed  directly  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

In  pneumonia  of  children  a  very  important 
part  of  the  treatment  with  most  physicians 
is  poulticing  the  chest ;  and,  as  this  disease 
is  quite  prevalent  during  the  winter  months, 
it  is  right  that  every  mother  should  be  fami- 
liar with  the  manner  of  doing  it.V  In  the 
case  o^a  child  from  one  to  three  years  old 
about  a  pound  of  flaxseed-meal  should  be 
used  in  each  poultice.  Take  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin or  a  large  towel  long  enough  to  go  all 
around  the  patient's  chest,  and  of  sufficient 
width  when  folded  on  itself  to  extend  from 
the  collar-bone  to  a  few  inches  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  breast-bone.  The  meal, 
after  being  properly  mixed,  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  one. entire  half,  lengthwise,  of 
the  cloth,  which  should  then  be  folded  over 
and  placed  around  the  chest  with  the  open 
edge  upward  and  fastened  behind  ;  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  down,  which  it  is  liable  to 
do  if  the  child  is  at  all  restless,  it  should  be 

secured  by  a  tape  passing  over  each  shoulder.  , 

■ 

HOW  TO  APPLY  IT. 

This  poultice  should  be  put  on  as  hot  as 
the  mother  or  nurse  can  tolerate  it  against 
her  cheek,  covered  with  oil-silk  or  flannel-, 
and  renewed  every  five  or  six  hours.  When 
the  cool  poultice  is  to  be  removed  have  a 
fresh  one  ready  for  immediate  application., 
Parents  sometimes  object  to  such  large 
poultices,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that,  by 
reason  of  their  weight,  they  will  interfere 
with  the  child's  respiration.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  use  them  a  great  many  times, 


and  fail  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  little  patient  suffered  the  least  incon- 
venience in  that  respect.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  is  desirable  to  produce  a 
slight  reddening  of  the  skin  ;  to  obtain 
which,  from  a  half-teaspoonful  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard  or  cayenne-pepper  is 
to  be  mixed  in  with  the  meal,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  poultice  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin.  Very  blonde  persons 
bear  less  than  dark  ones,  as  a  rule.  Lauda- 
num should  never  be  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  poultice  unless  under  the  direction 
of  the  physician,  for  children  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  this 
powerful  drug.  If  a  poultice  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  abdomen,  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  see  that  it  is  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  abdominal  region. 

VARIOUS  POULTICES. 

A  bread-poultice  may  be  made  by  soaking 
a  muslin  bag  filled  with  bread-crumbs  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
squeezing  it  gently  between  towels  or  two 
boards  until  it  does  not  drip.  This  kind  of 
a  poultice  retains  neither  heat  nor  moisture 
so  well  as  one  of  flaxseed. 

The  charcoal-poultice  is  useful  in  foul  and 
sloughing  sores,  and  is  prepared  by  incorpo- 
rating some  powdered  charcoal  into  a  flax- 
seed, Indian-meal,  or  bread  poultice,  and 
then  sprinkling  its  surface  with  more  char- 
coal. 

When  for  some  reason  it  is  inconvenient 
or  impossible  to  make  a  poultice,  flannel 
cloths  loosely  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water 
may  be  substituted  ;  but  to  be  of  any  ma- 
terial benefit  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
apply them  every  few  minutes. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  MUSTARD- 
PLASTER. 

In  the  sinapism,  or  mustard-plaster,  we 
have  an  agent  by  which  may  be  produced  all 
grades  of  irritation,  from  a  slight  redness  up 
to  a  severe  blister.  A  blister  caused  by  mus- 
tard is  very  painful  and  sore,  and  difficult  to 
heal ;  consequently  mustard  should  never  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  A  mustard-plaster 
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for  a  child  should  be  made  of  white,  in  pre- 
ference to  black,  mustard,  as  the  latter  has 
nearly  twice  the  strength  of  the  former.  For 
a  patient  between  one  and  three  years  old 
one  part  mustard  and  two  parts  Indian-meal 
or  flour  are  to  be  mixed  with  lukewarm  water, 
care  being  taken  not  to  make  it  too  thin,  and 
spread  between  two  folds  of  thin  muslin,  as 
a  poultice  is  spread,  only  in  a  very  much  thin- 
ner layer.  This  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the 
skin  is  reddened  or  the  child  complains  of  it 
burning.  Under  one  year  the  proportions 
should  be  one  of  mustard  to  three  or  four  of 
flour,  and  in  children  over  three  years  equal 
parts  may  be  used.  Never  apply  the  mus- 
tard directly  to  the  skin,  as  some  of  it  may 
escape  being  washed  off  and  give  rise  to  a 
blister.  Of  late  years  mustard-paper  has 
been  employed  quite  extensively.  This  con- 
sists of  black  mustard  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  gutta-percha  and  spread  on  pieces  of  stiff 
paper  about  four  inches  square,  which,  when 
moistened,  are  ready  for  use.  These  sina- 
pisms are  very  convenient  for  travellers,  but 
their  action  is  often  rather  severe,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  recommended  for  children. 

THE  BLISTER. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  resort  to  se- 
vere counter-irritation,  as  in  blistering,  and 
the  only  substance  that  should  ever  be  used 
for  this  purpose  is  cantharides,  popularly 
known  as  Spanish-fly.  The  preparation 
most  commonly  used  is  cantharides  cerate 
spread  upon  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster,  of 


the  desired  size  and  shape,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  in 
width,  which  shall  adhere  to  the  skin  and 
keep  the  plaster  in  place.  A  "  blistering- 
paper,"  or  cantharides-paper,  obtainable  at 
any  druggist's,  is  more  elegant  than  the  plas- 
ter, and  quite  as  efficient ;  its  surface  should 
be  slightly  warmed  before  it  is  put  on.  Usu- 
ally a  blister  may  be  left  on  some  eight  hours 
to  have  it  "  draw  "  thoroughly.  In  children 
it  is  safer  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  but  six 
hours,  and  replace  it  with  a  flaxseed  or  bread 
poultice.  After  the  blister  is  well  formed  it  is 
to  be  snipped  at  its  most  dependent  part  with 
a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  in  order  to 
let  the  fluid  drain  off,  and  then  dressed  twice 
a  day  with  some  mild  ointment,  as  zinc  oint- 
ment, cold  cream,  vaseline,  or  pure  lard.  If 
the  patient  be  delirious  or  unruly  it  may  be- 
come advisable  to  put  on  the  blistering  ma- 
terial in  such  a  way  that  the  child  cannot 
disturb  it.  To  accomplish  this  the  cantha- 
ridal  collodion,  or  "  blistering-fluid,"  is  avail- 
able. It  is  ordinary  collodion  impregnated 
with  cantharides,  and  leaves  a  thin,  vesica- 
tory film  on  evaporation  ;  two  or  three  coats 
of  it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  and  in  six  hours  covered  with  a 
poultice.  One  danger  attending  the  appli- 
cation of  a  fly-blister  is  that  it  now  and 
then  causes  strangury7,  or  difficult  urination. 
When  symptoms  of  this  complication  ap- 
pear the  doctor  must  be  immediately  con- 
sulted. As  a  rule  *  recourse  to  blistering 
ought  only  to  be  had  when  ordered  by  the 
physician. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


I.— OUR  GIRLS. 


BY  LUCY  WH1 

A HIGH  SCHOOL   boy  at  Lawrence,  I 
Mass.,  went  home  last  night  delight- 
ed with  the  idea  of  a  military- drill  about  to  j 
be  introduced  into  the  school.    '  I  tell  you,'  j 
he  said  pityingly  to  his  sister,  '  it  pays  to  be  a 
boy ' ! " 

The  paragraph  just  quoted  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  one  of  the  weekly  journals. 
It  was  in  the  column  labelled  "  Funny,"  but  j 
it  suggests  a  point  which  parents,  especially 
mothers,  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Probably  thousands  of  boys  pityingly,  and  j 
more  thousands  of  girls  mournfully,  have 
said  or  thought  :  "  It  pays  to  be  a  boy." 
Nearly  as  old  as  civilized  motherhood  is  the 
dialogue  between  mother  and  daughter,  in 
substance  as  follows : 

"  Mamma,  can't  I  do  this  ?  " 

"Oh  !  no,  dear,"  in  horrified  accents. 

"  But,  mamma,  Tom  does,  and  I  want  to. 
Why  can't  I,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  Tom  is  a  boy.  Little 
boys  can  do  lots  of  things  that  it  isn't  nice  < 
for  little  girls  to  do,  you  know." 

And  this  system,  often  begun  in  very  in-  ! 
fancy,  is  followed  out  till  the  girl  grows  up 
into  womanhood,  either  accepting*  her  tram- 
mels as  a  matter  of  course,  or  chafing  vainly 
all  the  way  along,  envying  her  brothers, 
cherishing  a  deep-seated  grudge  against  old 
Dame  Nature,  and  having  the  thought  which 
one  girl  at  least  expressed  when  she  said  :  "  I 
fairly  hate  myself  for  having  been  born  a 
girl !  "  Girls  in  heathen  lands  may  well  feel 
this,  but  when  girls  in  enlightened  Christian 
countries  feel  so  something  in  their  training 
is  awry. 


TE  PALMER. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  a  large  girl  in 
many  respects  cannot  do  as  a  large  boy  does, 
and  usually  has  no  desire  to,  it  is  also  equal- 
ly true  (with  the  exceptions  admitted  to  all 
rules)  that  a  little  girl  can  do  almost  exactly 
what  a  little  boy  can,  and  she  usually  wants 
to ;  and,  further,  if  allowed  to,  she  generally 
will  do  it.  If  mothers  will  guide  instead  of 
thwart  this  tendency,  it  will  be  vastly  to  the 
benefit  of  their  girls,  and  not  at  all  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  boys.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  of  boys  should  not  be  essen- 
tially identical  up  to  a  certain  age.  Be  not 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  impose  upon  your  lit- 
tle girl  the  burden  of  sex.  She  comes  into 
the  world  a  little,  happy,  free  human  being, 
caring  not  at  all  whether  she  is  a  boy  or  girl, 
so  long  as  her  divine  and  inalienable  rights 
of  food,  love,  and  a  good  time  generally  are 
not  denied  to  her.  God  gives  her  life ;  do 
not  you,  because  she  is  a  girl,  curtail  her  lib- 
erty or  forbid  her  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
her  own  and  Nature's  way.  Things  that  are 
"nice"  for  a  boy  are  "nice"  for  his  sister 
while  both  are  little  children.  Things  that 
are  "  proper  "  for  a  healthy,  active  girl  are 
usually  just  as  "proper"  for  a  healthy,  active 
boy.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  certain 
roughnesses,  a  certain  disregard  of  the  pro- 
prieties, a  certain  boisterous  liberty,  may  be 
allowed  to  our  boys,  because  they  are  boys, 
when  they  are  not  permissible  to  our  girls. 
Would  we  have  our  girls  rough  and  boister- 
ous, then  ?  By  no  means.  And  just  as  lit- 
tle would  we  have  our  boys  so.  But  we 
would  have  our  boys  strong,  athletic,  fond  of 
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exercise  ;  we  would  let  them  run  and  climb, 
and  even  shout,  if  the  exuberance  of  their 
spirits  demanded  it — all  in  the  proper  time 
and  place.  We  should  not  deny  the  same 
privileges  to  our  girls,  so  far  as  their  strength 
allows  them  to  take  them.  Some  forms  of 
exercise,  to  be  sure,  such  as  jumping  rope, 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  deprecated  for  girls.  Many  mothers 
and  physicians  think  them  not  desirable  for 
boys.  But  if  a  girl  goes  fishing  with  her 
brother ;  if  she  can  walk  as  unweariedly  ;  if 
she  can  climb  a  tree  with  as  monkey-like 
facility  ;  if  she  can  drive  a  nail  straight  with- 
out detriment  to  her  fingers,  and  has  a  Yan- 
kee dexterity  with  a  jack-knife  ;  if  in  shoot- 
ing she  does  not  have  to  aim  behind  her  to 
hit  something  in  front  of  her — then  she  is  both 
a  useful  and  a  happy  girl.  She  is  laying  up 
strength  against  the  evil  days  to  come  when 
so  many  women  helplessly  capitulate  to  their 
"nerves."  She  is  keeping  her  brother  in  a 
purer  and  more  refining  companionship  than 
any  afforded  by  the  rough  village  boys.  She 
is  substituting  for  the  patronizing  Tom  Tulli- 
ver  affection  which  many  boys  give  to  their 
sisters  a  genuine,  hearty  respect  and  feeling 
of  comradeship  which  will  always  be  a  pow- 
erful weapon  for  good  in  her  hands.  With 
careful  home-training,  and  some  share  of 


,  natural  intelligence,  such  a  girl  need  never  de- 
generate into  a  hoyden.  She  will  only  be  add- 
ing to  her  feminine  endowments  of  fineness 

\  and  quickness  a  certain  largeness  and  breadth 
which  does  not  come  naturally  to  women. 

"  Well,  it's  some  comfort  to  go  fishing  with 
you.  You  bait  your  own  hook,  take  off  your 
own  fish,  and  clean  fish  faster  than  I  can. 
Generally  we  have  to  spend  half  our  time  in 
telling  the  ladies  when  they  have  a  bite,  and 
the  other  half  in  baiting  their  hooks  and  un- 

i  tangling  their  lines ;  and  as  for  cleaning 
fish—!" 

So  said  a  blunt  young  man  recently  to  his 
:  Sunday-school  teacher,  a  lady  who  had  not 
,  forgotten  the  woodland  wisdom  of  her  child- 
|  hood.  She  was  the  mistress  of  a  lovely  home, 
I  a  practical  housekeeper,  and  a  lady  every 
'  inch,  for  all  her  skill  in  fishing.  She  is  only 
'  a  sample  of  possibilities. 

To  every  true-hearted  and  well-mothered 
1  girl  there  comes  a  time  when  she  feels  her 
I  femininity.    Of  her  own  instinct  she  will  re- 
frain from  some  things  because  she  is  a  girl. 
!  Do  not  hasten  that  day.    Put  no  fictitious 
barriers  between  her  and  her  brothers,  but 
i  let  her  be  a  little  girl  as  long  as  she  will. 
'  She  will  the  more  surely  grow  up  to  prize 
her  womanhood,  feeling  all  along  that  it 
"  pays  to  be  "  a  girl. 


BABY  TRAVELLERS. 

BY  MARGARET  ANDREWS  ALLEN. 


SINCE  mothers  must  sometimes  go  from 
place  to  place,  so  must  babies.  It  is  a 
necessary  evil,  if  evil  it  must  be.  When  the 
thermometer  is  almost  at  the  boiling-point, 
and  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter,  babies  are 
found  on  almost  even-  train.  Tired  and 
hungry  and  cross,  still  the  poor  little  bodies 
must  go  on  to  their  journey's  end,  and  bear 
the  varying  circumstances  as  best  they  may. 

The  experiences  of  babies  on  the  cars  are 
often  laughable,  but  more  often  pitiable  to 


an  outsider,  certainly  to  one  who  has  any 
tenderness  for  children. 

Coming  out  of  Boston  on  a  western-bound 
train,  it  was  once  my  fortune  to  sit  behind  a 
respectably-dressed  woman  with  a  baby. 
My  baby,  of  about  the  same  age,  was  in  my 
arms.  Before  we  had  ridden  half-an-hour 
the  woman  suddenly  turned  to  me,  say- 
ing :  "  Do  you  nurse  your  baby?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Why  don't  you,  then  ?  "  "  It  isn't  time." 
"  Why,  I've  nursed  my  baby  three  times 
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since  we  got  in."  Then  after  an  interval, 
during  which  the  baby  was  again  nursed 
and  then  given  a  hard  pear  out  of  her  basket 
to  gnaw,  she  turned  again  to  me.  "  Got  any 
gin  ?  Gin's  awful  good  for  babies.  Always 
give  it  to  mine."  Then  out  came  a  bottle 
from  the  basket  with  the  pears,  and  the  baby- 
was  dosed.  To  soothe  it  still  more  a  piece 
of  plum-cake  was  given  it  from  that  same 
prolific  basket.  She  kept  this  up  all  the 
afternoon,  till  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
thought  the  baby  could  not  survive,  and, 
dreading  to  be  present  at  its  death,  hoped 
at  each  station  that  the  mother  would  leave 
the  train.  Luck  was  against  us ;  her  berth 
was  made  up,  and  we  went  to  sleep  with  the 
frightful  feeling  that  we  should  be  wakened 
by  screams  of  agony  from  the  child.  But 
the  night  was  quiet  and  the  morning  was  far 
advanced  before  we  heard  anything  of  them. 
At  length  the  woman  parted  the  curtains  of 
her  berth  and  wildly  inquired  whether  we 
had  seen  anything  of  her  baby.  Nobody 
had.  Finally,  when  the  search  was  almost 
given  up  in  despair,  and  we  had  turned  over 
every  box  and  wrap  in  the  car,  a  gentleman 
felt  some  small  object  round  his  feet.  Put- 
ting down  his  hand,  he  drew  out  the  baby, 
clad  only  in  a  small  shirt,  and  with  the  empty 
gin-bottle  in  its  hand.  The  mother  received 
it  into  her  arms  with  much  less  feeling  than  I 
have  often  seen  at  the  return  of  a  lost  puppy, 
dressed  him,  finished  all  with  a  velvet  cloak 
and  a  lace  collar,  and  left  at  the  next  station. 
As  I  have  no  doubt  the  child  did  not  sur- 
vive the  summer,  I  can  see  no  impropriety 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  story.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  warning,  and  I  trust  will  never  be 
used  for  an  example. 

It  is  an  extreme  instance,  of  course,  but 
the  class  of  which  this  is  the  type  is  all  too 
common.  The  usual  accompaniment  of  a 
child  when  travelling  is  a  quantity  of  cake 
and  candy,  used  ad  libitum  ;  so  that  the  child 
not  only  injures  himself,  but  becomes  a  nui- 
sance to  all  around  him.  These  sweets  are 
given  on  the  plea  of  "  keeping  him  good." 
Far  from  accomplishing  their  object,  the 
owner  of  the  candy-bag  soon  becomes  the 
most  fretful  person  on  the  train. 


Now,  how  can  we  travel  with  our  babies 
and  have  them  reach  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney fresh  and  well  ?  First,  by  keeping  up 
the  regular  meals  as  nearly  like  home  as 
possible.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  dining-car.  It  is  well  enough  for 
older  people,  but  for  children  it  is  a  failure. 
We  must  take  most  of  their  food  with  us, 
and  not  trust  to  the  varying  luck  of  the  road, 
either  in  dining-cars  or  station  restaurants. 
There  are  stations  enough,  where  all  you  can 
find  is  stale  crackers  and  whiskey.  Take 
with  you  a  variety  of  good,  fresh  crackers, 
any  kinds  suited  to  the  child's  taste  or  needs. 
Then  with  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  or  fresh 
milk  if  you  are  on  a  road  where  that  can  be 
bought  at  the  stations,  and  with  a  cup  and 
a  spoon  from  your  lunch-basket,  Baby  can 
have  a  hearty  meal  with  much  of  the  flavor 
of  home. 

Babies  are  born  conservatives.  We  speak 
of  grown  people  who  are  conservative,  but 
that  cannot  compare  with  the  conservatism 
of  a  baby.  Nothing  upsets  his  equanimity 
so  much  as  change.  Of  course  it  is  well 
that  he  should  get  over  this  some  time  in  his 
childhood ;  but  a  railroad-car  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  begin  a  reform.  On  a  journey 
our  object  should  be  to  preserve  the  child's 
health  and  happiness  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  the  way  which  will  interfere  least  with  the 
comfort  of  others.  I  have  often  taken  with 
me  a  pile  of  slices  of  toasted  bread,  a  plate, 
knife  and  fork,  and  a  cup  of  butter.  Then 
with  some  water,  heated  at  your  small  alco- 
hol-heater (if  you  carry  one),  or  procured  at 
the  dining-car  or  station,  you  can  give  your 
child  a  nice  plate  of  hot  toast,  as  fresh  and 
appetizing  in  taste  as  if  your  kitchen  were  at 
hand. 

A  bottle  of  beef-tea  is  often  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  a  travelling  baby's  larder  ;  or  even 
thoroughly- cooked  gruels  can  be  carried  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  for  a  short  time,  and 
heated  for  use  on  a  small  alcohol-burner. 
Also  a  variety  of  prepared  foods  can  be 
cooked  in  a  few  minutes  over  a  small  pocket- 
stove,  which  is  easily  carried.  My  pocket- 
stove  does  not  measure,  box  and  all,  over  four 
inches,  and  there  may  be  others  smaller  yet. 
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Now  about  bed-time  in  a  car — for  many 
of  the  babies  must  travel  long  distances  be- 
fore they  can  reach  the  expectant  grand- 
mother and  the  waiting  aunts  and  uncles. 
Here,  also,  we  must  imitate  as  much  as 
possible  the  customs  of  home.  Never  put  a 
small  child  to  bed  in  the  cars  in  his  day- 
clothes,  if  it  is  possible  to  change  them. 
Take  his  night-gown  with  you,  a  flannel 
one,  even  in  summer,  for  protection  from 
draughts  and  the  chill  of  night.  Remember 
you  cannot  regulate  his  sleeping-room  as 
you  would  at  home.  We  need  not  quite 
imitate  a  woman  whom  a  friend  of  mine 
once  met  in  the  cars.  When  she  had  tucked 
up  her  children  in  the  sleeping-car  bed  and 
retired  to  her  own,  she  called  across,  to  the 
amusement  of  her  fellow- passengers  :  "  Chil- 
dren, good-night ;  now  say  your  prayers  and 
go  to  sleep,  for  there  is  no  knowing  where 
you  will  be  when  you  wake  up."  But  we 
should  imitate  her  so  far  as  the  regular 
going  to  bed  is  concerned,  and  a  cheery 
"  good-night  "  is  necessary  in  the  cars  even 
more  than  at  home  to  make  a  child  feel  that 
all  is  right.  I  have  pleasant  recollections  of 
some  children  on  a  Western  train  not  many 
weeks  ago,  who  reached  their  destination  as 
fresh  as  when  they  started,  thanks  to  regular 
meals  and  comfortable  sleep  in  their  little 
flannel  night-gowns.  I  overheard  several  of 
the  passengers  say  to  their  mother  that  they 
had  not  heard  a  cross  word  from  one  of  the 
children  for  all  the  forty-eight  hours  we  were 
with  them. 

Children  are  naturally  good  travellers,  if 
we  use  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
in  our  journeys  with  them.  I  rather  pity 
than  blame  the  child  who  is  a  nuisance 
on  the  railroad-car.  The  fault  very  often 
lies  far  back  of  him,  with  his  elders.  To 
amuse  our  children  on  a  journey,  of  course 
we  must  take  such  articles  as  can  be  easi- 
ly carried.  Children  generally  derive  great 
entertainment  from  the  journey  itself,  but 
among  the  articles  which  will  help  in  the 
dull  times  I  have  always  found  pencil,  paper, 
and  scissors  the  most  useful.  With  them  we 
can  manufacture  a  variety  of  things.  I  have 
also  amused  a  baby  for  hours  on  the  cars 


with  one  of  the  little  tops  which  can  be 
bought  almost  anywhere  for  five  or  ten  cents. 
Girls,  I  know,  like  to  take  a  favorite  doll  on 
its  travels  with  them,  but  I  have  seen  so 
many  tragedies  in  railroad  stations,  especially 
on  dark,  rainy  nights,  when  the  doll's  hat  or 
shawl  had  fallen  under  the  cars  and  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  that  I  should  suggest  that 
the  young  lady's  clothes  should  be  firmly 
attached  to  her  before  she  starts  out  on  any 
journey  with  her  mistress. 

Sometimes  we  may  travel  without  our 
children.  Let  us  then  remember  that  other 
people's  children  are  precious  to  them.  Do 
not  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  their  various 
miseries,  however  disagreeable.  Do  not  even 
simply  ignore  their  trouble,  but  try  to  remove 
it  if  possible.  An  old  gentleman  on  a  train 
running  out  of  Boston  one  winter  night 
made  a  speech  that  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  were  in  the  car.  A  baby  had  been 
crying  loud  and  long,  and,  though  the  mother 
was  evidently  doing  all  she  could  to  soothe  it, 
the  passengers  seemed  to  have  no  feeling, 
and  were  violent  in  their  denunciations  of 
"  women  who  would  travel  with  babies." 
At  last,  as  they  were  stopping  in  a  quiet  little 
way  station,  an  old  sea-captain  arose  from 
his  seat  and  said:  "Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
we  have  all  been  babies,  and  when  we  cried  it 
was  our  mothers  who  were  the  most  troubled. 
In  memory  of  those  times  let  us  do  all  that 
we  can  to  help  this  lady,  instead  of  adding  to 
her  trouble."  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
Those  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  re- 
viling now  vied  with  each  other  in  kind  offi- 
ces. Soon  the  baby  was  quieted,  and  the  mo- 
ther wanted  for  no  attention  till  she  reached 
her  journey's  end.  I  hope  the  lesson  to  the 
passengers  sank  deep  and  they  were  less 
ready  next  time  to  blame  a  poor  mother  with 
a  crying  baby.  The  trouble  with  us  is,  we 
so  soon  forget  the  past  and  are  too  ready  to 
criticise  those  who  have  but  taken  the  places 
which  we  filled  years  before. 

The  most  entertaining  little  instance  of 
helpfulness  that  I  ever  witnessed  on  a  train 
occurred  one  afternoon  on  a  trip  through 
western  Massachusetts.  As  usual,  the  crying 
baby  was  on  board,  and  it  cried  and  cried, 
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and  nothing  would  quiet  it.  At  length,  as 
we  were  stopping  in  a  little  country  station,  a 
very  stout  gentleman  came  up  to  the  mother 
and  said  :  "  Madam,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  baby?"  "Oh!  his  milk  is  cold,  and 
it  makes  him  feel  badly,  and  I  can't  get  any 
hot  water."  "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do," 
said  the  fat  man,  and  off  he  hurried  to  the 
door  and  down  the  steps,  and  we  all  waited 
expectant.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
bringing  a  teapot,  and  said  :  "  Turn  it  in, 
turn  it  in  ;  'twas  the  best  I  could  do."  In  it 
went,  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  train  with  the 
pot,  and  we  were  all  ears  for  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  which  we  were  sure  must  be 
coming.    Back  he  came,  puffing  and  blow- 


j  ing  from  his  hurry,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
1  breath  he  began  :  "  Why,  you  see,  I  knew 
'  something  must  be  done.    When  I  reached 
J  the  car-steps  I  saw  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
j  chimney  of  a  little  house.    I  ran  in  theback- 
1  door  and  found  a  woman  standing  by  her 
kitchen-stove  and  the  teapot  on.     I  seized 
the  teapot  and  ran ;  and  when  I  got  back, 
sure  enough  she  was  standing  in  just  the 
same  place,  too  astonished  to  move.    I  set 
her  teapot  down  on  the  stove  again  and 
said,  "  Marm,  when  your  baby  cries  send  for 
me,"  and  ran.    "I  had  just  time  to  get  on 
the  car-steps  before  we  started.''    That  man 
had  the  hearty  applause  of  the  whole  car,  and 
he  deserved  it. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INFANT'S  CHARACTER. 

BY  CHRISTINE  LADD  FRANKLIN. 
II. 


IT  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
moment  when  the  baby's  will  begins  to 
exert  itself,  but  the  time  can  be  roughly  fixed 
at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  All  mo- 
tions have  hitherto  been  impulsive  (that  is, 
produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  and  growth  upon  the 
nervous  centres),  or  instinctive,  or  reflex. 
The  will  begins  its  work  by  the  production 
of  certain  movements  of  a  definite  type,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  other  movements. 
The  motions  of  crying,  for  instance,  are  re- 
flex— the  result  of  certain  discomforts.  At 
first  nothing  affects  them  but  the  removal 
of  the  source  of  discomfort,  but  later  the 
child's  attention  can  be  distracted  by  noises, 
tapping,  and  singing,  and  inhibition  of  crying 
is  accomplished  by  the  excitation  of  some  of 
the  organs  of  sense. 

An  important  part  of  the  baby's  elemen- 
tary education  consists  in  aiding  him  in  the 
development  of  his  will.  He  is  chiefly,  of 
course,  his  own  instructor,  and  his  play  is 
largely  devoted  to  this  end ;  but  he  can  be 
assisted,  partly  by  what  is  done  and  still 


more  by  what  is  left  undone.  At  a  certain 
period  the  child's  daily  delightful  occupation 
is  learning  to  put  a  cover  on  a  box.  He 
finds  it  at  first  a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty 
to  coordinate  all  the  motions  and  to  bring  to 
bear  all  the  ideas  that  are  necessary  to  its 
accomplishment.  The  right  face  of  the  box 
and  the  right  face  of  the  cover  must  be 
brought  together,  and  then  it  is  for  a  long 
time  a  matter  of  chance  whether  pressure  is 
exerted  at  the  same  moment  that  cover  and 
box  are  in  the  right  position  for  slipping  to- 
gether. The  part  of  the  mother  is  to  sit  by 
and  encourage  the  little  worker  when  he  is 
nearly  overcome  by  despair,  and  occasionally 
to  do  his  task  for  him  rather  than  to  let  him 
suffer  too  long  from  failure,  but,  most  of  all, 
not  to  interfere  too  much  with  his  own  effort 
at  concentration.  A  hopeful  "  Baby  do  it !  " 
will  often  give  him  fresh  spirit  to  continue 
trying,  and  every  success  is  a  distinct  gain  in 
power. 

When  one  does  not  understand  what  the 
baby  is  trying  to  do,  it  is  better  to  leave  him 
to  himself.    Mothers  and  nurses  often  de- 
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prive  him  of  liberty  and  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence by  their  too  constant  presence  and 
attention.  By  their  interference  they  break 
off  his  half-solved  problems,  and  spoil  his 
pleasure  in  the  result  and  in  the  effort.  It  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  leave  him  much  of  the 
time  alone  on  the  floor  with  his  playthings, 
and  to  let  him  devise  for  himself  the  experi- 
ments that  suit  him  best. 

Much  more  can  be  done  to  assist  a  child 
in  learning  repression  than  coordination  of 
motions.  Many  systematic  exercises  can  be 
devised  for  this  purpose.  If,  when  you  are 
reading  or  writing,  you  bid  him  remain  as 
quiet  as  you  are  yourself,  he  begins  to  obey 
you  with  pleasure  ;  but  after  a  few  seconds  he 
abandons  himself  to  his  usual  restlessness. 
You  remind  him  that  he  is  much  more  noisy 
than  you  are,  and  again  he  represses  for  a 
few  moments  all  his  impulsive  and  instinc- 
tive motions  under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
which  you  have  given  him.  He  has  already 
performed  a  strong  exercise  of  the  will  for 
his  little  brain. 

To  teach  the  child  to  overcome  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger  and  to  repress  the  attendant 
crying,  M.  Sikorski  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing plan  :  In  the  morning  the  milk  is  warmed 
over  a  spirit-lamp  in  the  child's  presence, 
and  that  for  a  special  pedagogic  purpose. 
The  process  takes  some  little  time,  and  the 
waiting  serves  the  child  as  a  good  lesson  in 
the  suppression  of  a  disagreeable  sensation. 
It  is  precisely  that  moment  of  extreme  hun- 
ger that  is  well  suited  for  developing  his  will. 
If  one  acts  with  prudence  and  skill  the  child 
does  not  become  fatigued  or  irritated ;  it 
watches  the  details  of  the  preparation,  on 
the  contrary,  writh  absorbed  attention,  and  it 
acquires  the  habit  of  not  giving  way  to  the 
painful  sensation  of  hunger. 

When  one  of  M.  Sikorski's  children,  two 
years  old,  had  to  take  a  bitter  medicine,  he 
chose  the  moment  just  before  dinner  to  induce 
her  to  take  it  of  her  own  accord.  After  the 
first  taste  she  would  have  no  more  of  it, 
and  pushed  away  her  glass.  Her  father 
pointed  out  to  her  that  no  one  would  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  his  dinner  until  she  had  taken  her 
medicine.    After  a  minute  or  two  of  resis- 


tance she  touched  the  glass  again,  still  unde- 
cided, and  again  withdrew  her  hand  ;  but  at 
last,  by  urging  and  encouraging,  her  hesita- 
tion was  overcome,  and  she  swallowed  the 
draught  without  any  trace  of  a  disagreeable 
sensation.  On  the  contrary,  her  face  showed 
evident  pleasure  in  the  triumph  of  her  will  ; 
the  sensation  of  bitterness  was  quite  forgot- 
ten in  the  emotional  state  produced  by  the 
happy  issue  of  the  inward  struggle.  By 
carefully  chosen  exercises,  by  gentleness  and 
patient  insistance,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  train  the  baby  to  endure  unpleasant  sen- 
sations. 

Between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  it  is 
very  important  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  control  his  emotions,  especially 
those  of  anger  and  fear.  For  this  instruc- 
tion the  participation  of  the  parents  is  essen- 
tial ;  it  is  more  than  can  properly  be  expect- 
ed of  the  nurse.  For  preventing  an  emotion 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  occupy  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  following  exam- 
ple explains  what  is  meant  :  M.  Sikorski 
sends  his  child  into  a  dark  room  to  bring 
him  something — a  book,  for  instance.  He 
says :  "  When  you  are  in  the  room  turn  to 
the  right,  go  past  the  table,  around  the  easy- 
chair,  and  then  up  to  the  desk.  On  the  desk 
you  will  find  a  book  ;  take  it,  and  come  back 
quietly  with  the  book  in  your  hand."  He 
questions  him  after  he  has  come  back,  and 
finds  that  he  has  been  so  completely  occu- 
pied in  following  the  directions,  that  his 
mind  has  been  so  active  in  the  effort  to  find 
his  way,  that  he  has  had  no  room  to  think  of 
being  afraid.  Lucid  reasoning  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  emotions  on  the  other,  are  in 
every  case  mutually  destructive. 

The  praise  and  encouragement  of  his  pa- 
rents go  a  great  way  in  teaching  the  baby 
self-control,  and  so  do  good  health  and 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  whatever 
tends  to  preserving  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  good  spirits.  Pains  should  be  taken  to 
spare  him  all  unnecessary  causes  of  irri- 
tation. When  he  is  unwell  and  peevish 
guard  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older 
children.  He  must  learn  some  time  to  en- 
dure a  certain  amount  of  oppression  and  in- 
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justice,  but  let  him  take  his  first  lessons  when 
his  nerves  are  in  a  good  condition  for  resist- 
ing unnecessary  anger.  Be  careful  not  to 
interrupt  him  when  he  is  absorbed  in  play. 
His  attention  wanders  only  too  easily,  and  his 
first  efforts  to  keep  it  fixed  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  is  very  injurious  to  a 
child  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  play- 
things. A  few  things  at  a  time,  but  changed 
from  day  to  day,  when  he  has  really  got  tired 
of  them,  and  put  out  of  sight  in  order  to  be 
fresh  again,  minister  best  to  his  happiness. 
The  best  plaything  is  something  which  is 
not  too  complicated,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  offers  the  child  something  to  do.  At 
the  right  age  sticking  pins  into  a  pin-cushion 
will  be  found  to  be  a  more  absorbing  occu- 
pation than  the  most  expensive  toys  can  fur- 
nish. 

Different  children  develop  in  a  different 
way.  It  is  matter  of  every-day  experience  that 
the  body  and  the  mind  do  not  grow  with  the 
same  rapidity  m  all.  Whether  the  cause 
is  functional  or  anatomical  is  not  known. 
Arndt  has  shown  that  the  diameter  of  the  ner- 
vous fibres  is  different  in  different  individu- 
als, and  it  is  possible  that  this  fact  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  too  general  state 
of  feebleness  of  nerves.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  an  inharmonious  physi- 
cal and  psychical  development  is  injurious, 
and  in  particular  that  precocious  children  are 
too  often  a  prey  to  weakness,  anaemia,  and 
irritability.  The  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
particularly  unfavorable  to  precocious  chil- 
dren :  through  the  long,  cold  winter  they  are 
deprived  of  exercise  and  air,  and,  shut  up  in 
hot  rooms,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  from 
amusing  them  with  plays  and  stories  beyond 
their  years.  The  remedy  for  precocity  is 
not  to  allow  the  child  to  listen  to  the  talk  of 
grown  people,  and  to  entice  him  to  take  plen- 
ty of  vigorous  exercise,  especially  running. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  told  to 
run  because  running  will  be  good  for  his 
health,  but  that  pains  must  be  taken  to  make 
running  attractive  to  him. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  bad 
education — the  enervating,  the  rigid,  and 
the  neglected.    In  the  first  the  child  is  al- 


lowed to  give  way  to  its  feelings  and  its  pas- 
sions ;  it  has  no  regular  habits  and  no  self- 
control,  and  it  is  early  inclined  to  a  self-con- 
sciousness that  is  fatal  to  its  future  mental 
health.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all  its 
wishes  granted  at  once,  and  it  has  acquired 
no  power  of  postponing  present  gratifications 
for  the  sake  of  future  benefits. 

In  the  rigid  education  the  will  and  the 
feelings  are  too  ^much  oppressed.  If  the 
child  is  intelligent,  the  chief  injury  done  may 
be  to  make  it  rigid  and  cruel  in  its  turn  ;  but 
if  its  intellect  is  feeble,  its  development  may 
be  seriously  retarded.  In  either  case  it  is 
very  apt  to  become  both  sen  ile  and  deceit- 
ful. Psychologists  are  aware  of  the  immense 
wrong  which  such  an  education  does  to  many 
an  entire  life. 

Neglect  exposes  children  to  a  one-sided 
and  unhealthy  kind  of  growth.  This  also  a 
vigorous  organization  can  endure,  but  for 
children  of  moderate  faculties  it  is  very  in- 
jurious. Such  children  furnish  the  schools 
with  a  large  contingent  of  subjects  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with. 

A  grave  fault  in  the  education  of  young 
children  is  that  they  are  not  given  sufficient- 
ly intelligent  nurses.  The  ancient  Greeks 
required  a  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  entrusted 
the  care  of  infants  which  we  are  far  from 
insisting  upon  nowadays.  The  choice  of  a 
nurse  and  a  pedagogue  was  a  more  serious 
affair  with  them  than  it  is  with  us.  But 
the  main  direction  of  the  baby's  early  train- 
ing is  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  few  mothers  have  received  the 
education  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  task. 
The  thoroughly  scientific  course  of  treatment 
which  M.  Sikorski  is  engaged  in  recommend- 
ing can  only  be  carried  out  by  some  one  who 
has  received  herself  a  thorough  and  extend- 
ed scientific  education.  "  The  incapacity  of 
most  mothers  to  give  their  children  a  ration- 
al education  is  an  incontestable  fact.  As 
long  as  women  remain  dilettantes  in  the  do- 
main of  thought,  so  long  will  their  children 
pass  into  the  second  period  of  infancy  with 
innumerable  defects  of  character  deeply  en- 
graved upon  their  tender  minds." 


PUTTING  FLOSSIE  TO  BED. 


BY  ELEANOR  KIRK. 


I HAVE  had  neuralgia,  and  I  have  had 
jumping  toothache,"  said  Flossie's  mo- 
ther a  few  days  after  the  "  bold  experiment," 
"  but  I  would  rather  have  them  both  together, 
and  sea-sickness  and  nostalgia  thrown  in, 
than  endure  what  I  have  the  last  week.  I 
tell  you,"  she  added  with  a  despairing  sigh, 
"  I  have  been  literally  on  the  rack,  and  I 
don't  believe  it  is  going  to  pay." 

"  Where  have  you  found  your  greatest 
trouble?"  the  experimenter  inquired,  trying 
in  vain  to  repress  an  audible  smile  at  the  lu- 
gubrious countenance  of  her  visitor. 

"Everywhere!"  was  the  desperate  re- 
sponse. "  You  said  it  would  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  did  not  bring  that  child  of  mine 
to  terms — excuse  me,  that  is  my  husband's 
pet  phrase  ;  but  what  you  did  say  amount- 
ed to  about  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  have 
been  scolded  for  months  for  lying  down 
with  Flossie  nights.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
hardly  had  a  whole  evening  to  myself  since 
she  was  born.  Sometimes  she  does  not 
close  her  eyes  till  ten  o'clock,  and  if  I  leave 
her  she  will  either  shriek  herself  into  spasms 
or  else  appear  to  me  in  whatever  part  of  the 
house  I  may  happen  to  be  in.  Well,  a  few 
days  ago  I  concluded,  as  I  was  on  the  dis- 
ciplinary warpath,  that  I  might  as  well  at- 
tend to  this  part  of  the  programme.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  matter,  I  took  every  opportunity 
through  the  day  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  my  hopeful  that  she  had  now  grown  to 
be  a  little  lady,  and  little  ladies  always 
went  to  bed  alone  and  never  cried  for  their 
mammas,  and  lots  more  bosh  of  the  same 
kind.  Flossie  knew  there  was  nothing  in  it 
just  as  well  as  I  did.  As  I  was  leaving  the 
room  on  my  way  to  the  rack  my  husband 


glanced  up  from  his  newspaper — sort  of 
casually,  you  know,  as  men  do  when  they 
don't  want  to  appear  too  much  interested  in 
what  is  going  on — and  said  :  '  I  don't  think 
I'd  begin  that  racket,  dear,  unless  I  was 
bound  to  put  it  through.' 

"  The  implication  contained  in  this  remark, 
added  to  all  the  rest,  was  maddening,  but  I 
went  on  my  way  determined  that  in  this 
matter  I  would  be  conqueror.  Well,  I 
wasn't,  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  it.  I  am  no  nearer  ma'king  that  child 
go  to  sleep  alone  than  I  was  six  months  ago. 
Of  course,  I  fully  believe  that  you  would 
have  succeeded  the  first  time ;  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  after  what  happened  the  other 
day." 

"  The  cases  are  by  no  means  analogous," 
her  companion  replied.  "  One  was  inciden- 
tal and  freakish,  and  the  other  a  confirmed 
habit.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  my  courage 
would  have  been  equal  to  such  a  task ;  at 
least  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  tried  to  do 
the  whole  work  in  -one  evening.  Perhaps 
the  child  is  afraid." 

"No,  she  is  not,"  said  the  mother  posi- 
tively. "  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
arguments  you  would  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  case  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  stayed  with  my  child  every 
night  since  she  was  born  till  she  went  asleep 
I  should  not  know  what  excuse  to  make  to 
my  conscience  for  suddenly  refusing  to  do 
so,  or  rather — " 

"  But  you  think  such  a  practice  unwise 
and  hurtful.  I  have  heard  you  say  so,"  the 
anxious  mother  interrupted. 

"  It  is  most  unwise.  It  does  no  good  to 
the  child,  and  deprives  the  mother  of  the  rest 
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and  social  enjoyment  which  she  has  a  right 
to,  transforming  the  home,  which  should  be 
well-ordered  and  pleasant,  into  a  mere  asylum 
or  nursery.  But  " — as  mamma  was  about  to 
speak  again — "  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  mo- 
ther should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  entirely  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  fact  is,  Flossie  should  have 
been  tucked  away  all  alone  in  the  dark  when 
she  was  a  very  wee  baby." 

"  That  has  always  seemed  so  cruel  to  me. 
I  don't  suppose  you  believe  in  rocking  chil- 
dren to  sleep  either  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  luxury  which  should  seldom  be 
indulged  in.  There  are  two  things  to  con- 
sider :  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  mother.  The 
baby  that  is  nursed  and  put  to  bed  in  dark- 
ness and  perfect  quiet,  and  who  is  taught 
to  expect  no  further  ministration  for  some 
hours,  will  not  only  be  a  more  comfortable 
child  to  live  with,  but  a  much  healthier  child 
than  one  who  is  treated  differently.  I  was 
thinking  the  other  day  how  few  of  us  ever 
think  about  the  nerves  of  our  little  ones. 
Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  strain  upon 
Flossie's  nerves  during  this  period  of  subju- 
gation is  a  serious  matter,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  we  never  can  tell  how  far  its  effect  may 
extend  into  the  future." 

"  If  it  is  as  bad  as  that  I  had  better  stop 
trying,''  said  the  perplexed  young  mother. 
*'  'Twould  be  better  to  lie  down  with  her  till 
she  was  twenty  years  old  than  run  the  risk 
of  injuring  her.    Don't  fou  think  so  ?  " 

"  You  have  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  that 
mistake  must  be  rectified  with  as  little  de- 
lay, and  at  the  same  time  as  little  injury,  as 
possible.  But  I  think  you  will  have  to  give 
it  up.  Is  there  not  some  friend  or  relative 
whom  Flossie  loves,  and  yet  has  a  little 
wholesome  fear  of,  who  would  undertake 
this  job  ?  I  would  not  trust  it  to  the  nurse, 
for  whatever  is  done  now  must  be  done 
with  intelligence  and  judgment.  It  would 
be  very  sad  to  break  one  habit  by  contract- 
ing another  almost  or  quite  as  bad." 

Mamma  thought  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
plied, with  laughing  eyes  and  a  comical 
pucker  of  her  lips  :  "  To  tell  you  the  truth, 


my  husband  is  just  dying  to  take  hold  of 
this  work." 

"  And  you  certainly  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
your  little  girl  with  her  papa?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  ;  but  he'll  be  aw- 
fully firm,  and  it'll  almost  break  Flossie's 
heart.  And  then,  if  he  succeeds,  he'll  crow 
so." 

"  It  will  be  something  to  crow  about,"  was 
the  smiling  response.  "  Your  husband's  feel- 
ing that  he  will  succeed  proves  pretty  con- 
clusively that  he  understands  both  himself 
and  his  child.  But  if  he  does  undertake  the 
matter  you  must  let  it  entirely  alone.  The 
slightest  interference  on  your  part  would 
doubtless  be  fatal.  And  if  you  are  tempted 
to  suggest,  protest,  or  interrupt,  remember 
that  you  are  responsible  for  all  this  trial  of 
patience,  waste  of  time  and  nervous  energy, 
and  let  that  restrain  you  " 

Mamma's  face  grew  grave. 

"  How  can  a  woman  who  does  not  know 
how  to  govern  herself  expect  to  govern  her 
child  ?  "  she  said.  "  There's  the  rub.  Let 
me  tell  you,  I  have  done  considerable  think- 
ing since  I  was  so  fully  shown  up  to  myself 
the  other  day.  I  was  never  instructed  to 
think  consecutively  and  logically  on  any  sub- 
ject. A  woman  must  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren. That  is  her  destiny.  Her  children 
must  be  warmed  and  fed  and  dressed — par- 
ticularly dressed — and  all  this  would  be  a 
great  bother,  of  course ;  but  the  one  thing 
that  was  of  more  importance  than  everything 
else  combined — the  proper  physical  and  men- 
tal training  of  these  children — I  never  once 
thought  of.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
children  could  form  habits  in  babyhood  that 
might  never  be  broken,  and  that  would  prove 
stumbling-blocks  to  them  all  through  life. 
In  fact,  I  knew  very  little  more  than  the  bear 
who  licks  her  cub  when  she  feels  good-na- 
tured, and  bites  it  when  the  reverse.  And 
now  I  am  completely  swamped  by  my  own 
ignorance  and  weakness  and  stupidity. 
Why,  I  felt  last  night  when  I  was  tussling 
with  Flossie  that  I  had  committed  a  crime 
in  giving  birth  to  her.  Her  face  was  scarlet, 
her  eyes  were  swollen  and  red,  her  little  lip 
quivered  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  But 
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this  was  not  the  worst ;  her  paroxysms  of 
rage  were  frightful. 

"  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  so  young  a 
child  could  be  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
indignation.  My  husband  said  it  was  '  right- 
eous indignation.'  That  didn't  tend  to  com- 
pose me  at  all,  you  know  ;  but  he  spoke  the 
truth,  though  I  am  almost  as  childish  as 
Flossie,  and  could  have  struck  him  for  say- 
ing so." 

"  You  will  come  out  all  right  now,"  said 


her  companion  confidently.  "  You  have  be- 
gun to  think  in  proper  directions,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  stop.  Now  give  your  little 
one  into  her  papa's  care  in  this  matter  of 
putting  to  bed,  and  don't  forget  that  we 
shall  be  interested  in  the  result." 

"  And  in  the  process,"  said  mamma,  with 
a  smile.  "  You  shall  hear  particulars.  My 
husband  may  want  to  take  in  babies  to  wean 
after  this,  but  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
doubt  it." 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 

BY  MARTHA  OGDEX  INGLIS. 
CHAPTER  III. 


I HAVE  said  that  we  changed  Baby's  food 
six  times  in  the  first  four  painful  months 
of  her  life.  Before  Mrs.  Masham  left  me 
(Baby  was  so  troublesome  that  I  had  to  keep 
her  nearly  three  months,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  died  without  her),  it  was  plain  that  my 
milk  did  not  agree  with  the  poor  little  dear. 
Mrs.  Masham  said  this  is  oftener  the  case 
than  doctors  and  writers  on  such  matters  are 
willing  to  allow.  And,  indeed,  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  When  a  mother  is  a  nervous 
dyspeptic,  with  no  coat  to  her  stomach  (to 
speak  of),  without  appetite  or  energy,  kept 
awake  all  night  and  worried  out  of  her  wits 
by  day  by  a  cross  child,  it  would  be  odd  if 
she  could  secrete  (I  believe  that  is  the  term) 
suitable  nourishment  for  her  offspring.  I 
had  many  a  hard  cry  at  the  thought  of  wean- 
ing my  precious  poppet.  Until  Mrs.  Mash- 
am and  a  couple  of  my  most  intelligent  (and 
fashionable)  friends  reasoned  me  out  of  the 
whim,  I  had  fancied  that  children  fed  on 
mother's  milk  are  healthier  and  better-tem- 
pered than  bottle-babies. 


My  accomplished  and  elegant  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Nobbe,  who  called  (in  her  carriage)  the 
day  Baby  was  two  months  old,  argued  this 
point  beautifully.  According  to  her,  the 
higher  a  creature  rises  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  more,  I  mean,  in  proportion 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
material  (or  perhaps  it  was  the  physical),  but, 
at  any  rate,  she  explained  why  the  higher 
classes  are  so  often  unable  to  nurse  their 
children,  while  the  lower  share  this  power 
with  the  inferior  animals.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  repeat  all  she  said.  Her  style  is  flowing 
and  eloquent  (like  an  essay  or  an  epic),  and 
she  convinced  me  entirely  that  a  woman  of 
culture  and  ambition  has  a  higher  mission 
even  in  her  family  than  to  be  a  wet  nurse. 

Thomas  sniffed  at  Mrs.  Nobbe's  arguments, 
when  I  rehearsed  them  to  him  (men  seldom 
like  their  wife's  intimate  friends,  unless  they 
were  first  theirs,  I  find).  But  Mrs.  Masham 's 
serious  statement  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  child  by  the  (if  I  may  employ  the  ex- 
pression) maternal  fount  was  endangering  its 
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life  (not  to  mention  mine),  was  not  to  be 
sneered  or  frowned  down. 

"  Have  your  own  way,"  said  Thomas,  at 
last.  "  But  don't  hold  me  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
affair." 

(My  husband  always  carries  about  with 
him,  at  home,  a  figurative  washhand  basin, 
soap,  and  towels.  Not  that  he  is  unlike  the 
rest  of  his  sex  in  this  respect.  In  the  first 
recorded  utterance  of  the  father  of  the  race, 
he  claimed  his  wife,  just  made,  as  bone  of 
his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  In  the  last, 
he  declined  to  take  the  responsibility.) 

Our  first  experiment  was  condensed  milk. 
It  was  expensive,  even  after  we  had  discovered 
that  Baby  did  not  devour  a  whole  canful  of 
it  every  day,  but  that  the  servants  had  the 
residue  in  their  tea  and  coffee.  Mrs.  Masham 
declares  that  she  never  knew  a  household 
where  this  was  not  done  if  the  opportunity 
were  given.  Bridget  appropriates  what  con- 
densed milk  is  "  left  over  "  as  naturally  as 
she  helps  herself  to  cologne  and  hair-oil. 

Mrs.  Nobbe  recommended  condensed  milk, 
having  used  it  successfully  with  both  her 
children.  But  it  griped  my  Anita  until  her 
screams  were  heartrending  ;  her  body  was 
drawn  up  like  a  bow,  and  her  father  took  to 
sleeping  in  the  third-story  back  with  his  ears 
plugged  with  cotton -wool.  Professor  John 
(Thomas's  brother,  spoken  of  in  last  chap- 
ter) says  there  is  too  much  saccharine  matter 
in  the  compound  to  be  wholesome.  In  point 
of  fact,  that  "  it  is  nothing  but  candied  milk, 
syrup  of  casein,  and  fats."  In  my  ignorance 
of  scientific  phraseology  I  shudder  at  thought 
of  the  danger  we  escaped  when  we  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  "  compound."  We  did 
it  at  the  time,  however,  because  it  gave  Baby 
the  colic. 

Mrs.  B.  Bodie,  another  neighbor,  gave  me 
no  rest  until  I  tried  Crumpetine.  It  looked, 
smelled,  and  tasted  like  (not  over-clean) 
cracker-crumbs.  For  a  week  it  suited  Anita 
tolerably  well.  Then  she  broke  out  all  over 
with  a  red  rash,  and  the  doctor  said  her  food 
was  too  rich  for  her.  I  regretted  the  less 
throwing  away  what  was  left  of  four  pack- 
ages of  Crumpetine  because  it  had  a  trick  of 


being  rancid.  Every  one  out  of  five  or  six 
parcels  had  this  fault.  To  this  day  I  believe 
it  was  nothing  but  the  sweepings  of  cracker- 
barrels  and  factories,  ground  up,  dust  and 
all.  I  know  that  there  was  fat  in  it,  and  I 
have  my  suspicions  of  soda. 

The  Celebrated  Artificial  Maternal  Milk 
was  the  third  experiment.  In  complexion  it 
was  a  rich  brunette.  To  be  frank,  I  never 
held  it  to  my  baby's  lips  (in  her  silver  mug) 
without  being  reminded  of  soft-soap.  It 
was  an  evil-looking  mess,  but  Baby  relished 
it ;  and  although  I  could  not  see  that  she  had 
less  colic  (or  required  less  of  the  Lullaby  1 
than  before,  I  gave  it  to  her  for  a  whole 
month.  Then  it  turned  against  her  stomach, 
which  refused  to  retain  it  for  ten  minutes  at 
a  time  ;  and  her  father  drove  me  to  the  verge 
of  insanity  by  protesting  that  the  C.  A.  M.  M. 
was  nothing  but  paste  and  molasses,  and 
warranted  to  kill  at  forty  yards. 

Now  it  was  that,  casting  my  eyes  on  the 
healthy,  rosy  twin  babies  of  my  opposite 
neighbor,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Home,  I  took  the  liber- 
ty of  running  in  to  ask  what  she  fed  them 
upon.  She  was  very  sorry  for  me  when  she 
had  heard  my  story,  and  hesitated  to  advise 
me  in  such  an  important  matter.  But  she 
told  me  that  she  gave  her  children  (at  regu- 
lar intervals)  arrowroot  boiled  in  milk  and 
very  slightly  sweetened.  Baby  Anita  did 
not  fancy  this  diet  at  first ;  I  suppose  because 
she  was  used  to  the  soft-soap-treacly  mix- 
ture. Pretty  soon  she  took  it  without  ob- 
jection, and  I  imagined  that  she  digested 
and  throve  upon  it  better  than  on  anything 
else  we  had  thrust  upon  her  notice.  Fancy 
my  chagrin  on  reading  this  sentence  in  a 
highly-respectable  family  journal  (the  arti- 
cle was  written  by  a  lady  M.  D.)  : 

"  Thousands  of  babies  have  been  starved 
to  death  on  arrowroot,  and  thousands  more 
will  share  the  same  fate.  It  is  utterly  innu- 
tritious.  Worse  than  this,  it  loads  the  stom- 
ach w7ith  a  white  dust  which  never  was  and  • 
never  will  be  assimilated." 

So  I  was  starving  my  dearest  pet  !  I  was 
smarting  all  over  from  the  blow  when  our 
doctor  dropped  in  and  I  submitted  the  para- 
graph to  him. 
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He  smiled  patronizingly. 

"  I  should  hardly  go  so  far  as  that,"  he 
said.  "  But  the  profession  does  not  value  ar- 
rowroot as  nourishment.  It  is  pure  starch, 
nothing  more.  The  milk,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  vehicle,  is  undoubtedly  nutritive.'' 

"  You  mean,  then  (I  am  aware  there  was 
passion  in  my  tone),  that  I  have  played  laun- 
dress to  my  sweet  infant's  vitals  !  " 

"  Something  like  it !  "  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

Before  he  left  the  house  I  threw  all  the 
arrowroot  (a  pound  of  the  best  Bermuda) 
into  the  fire ;  and,  as  he  "  supposed  that 
'  Celestial  Cereal '  was  as  little  hurtful  as  any 
other  advertised  aliment,"  I  sent  off  instantly 
for  a  package.  It  did  not  suit  Miss  Anita,  I 
but  I  persevered.  If  the  mountain  would  j 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to 
the  mountain.  In  other  words,  if  the  nour- 
ishment would  not  accommodate  itself  to  ' 


Baby's  system,  Baby's  system  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  nourishment. 

Anita  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  cholera 
infantum  when  I  chanced  to  espy  a  caution 
affixed  to  the  directions  on  the  wrapper  of 
the  Celestial  Cereal : 

"  None  but  healthy  children  should  be  fed 
habitually  on  this  preparation.  The  oatmeal 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
it  is  injurious  to  tender  stomachs  and  bowels." 

I  had  done  it  again  ! 

"What  a  constitution  that  child  must 
have ! "  was  all  the  comfort  I  had  from 
Thomas.  "My  mother  used  to  wean  her 
babies  on  cambric  tea — two-thirds  milk  and 
one-third  boiling  water." 

I  was  almost  desperate.  But  what  wo- 
man of  spirit  (however  frantic)  would  meekly 
endure  the  example  of  her  mother-in-law,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  put  forward  by  the  spi- 
rited woman's  husband  ? 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 

This  department  of  Babyhood  is  intended  to  become  a  record  of  novelties  and  inventions  in  nursery 
furnishings — not  necessarily  articles  for  sale,  as  appliances  of  home  manufacture  are  frequently  quite  as 
valuable  as  those  which  are  placed  on  the  market.  Communications  from  subscribers  which  are  accepted 
for  this  department  will  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  other  contributions,  the  object  being  to  stimulate 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  readers  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  any  nursery  helps  which  they  may  have 
devised.    It  is  desirable  that  a  rough  sketch  accompany  such  descriptions  as  may  be  illustrated. 


A  Home-made  Crib  is  thus  described  by  E. 
D.  C,  Silver  Cliff,  Col.  : 

"  I  have  just  improvised  a  bed  for  my  maiden 
of  three  months  which  is  so  satisfactory  that  I 
thought  some  mother  who  lives  as  I  do — away 
from  a  convenient  purchasing-place — might  pro- 
fit by  a  description. 

"First,  the  bed  is  made  of  boards,  with  a 
head-board  and  foot-board,  being  in  every  re- 


spect, except  size,  a  counterpart  of  the  bed- 
stead that  accompanies  any  plain  bed- room  set. 
Any  carpenter  can  make  the  foundation,  or  one's 
husband  if  he  is  handy  with  tools,  as  mine  did. 
Then  I  covered  this  all  over  with  dark-brown 
French  cambric  or  silesia,  lined  with  a  generous 
thickness  of  cotton-batting,  and  tied  every  few 
inches  in  diamonds.  Over  each  tied  place  I 
sewed  a  covered  button  made  of  the  cambric  or 
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silesia.  The  edge  of  the  bed  all  round  can  be 
finished  with  a  heavy  cord  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Then,  when  Baby  gets  large  enough  to 
scramble  out  of  this  I  am  going  to  put  a  covered 
and  wadded  strip  from  foot-board  to  head-board, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  six  inches  between  this 
and  the  lower  board,  with  a  row  of  tacks  with 


ornamental  heads  on  each  edge,  and  make  a 
lacing  of  heavy  red  cord,  through  which  I  can 
see  her.  This  bed  has  the  appearance  of  being 
of  walnut  at  a  distance  ;  does  not  make  the 
room  look  common,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
economical.  I  made  three  cotton  mattresses  to 
fit  the  bed,  the  under  one  next  to  the  slats 
(which  are  of  lath)  being  the  heaviest.  The 
two  lighter  ones  are  used  alternately.  I  find 
that  sheets  of  canton-flannel  are  much  warmer 
than  muslin,  and  yet  not  so  heating  as  flannel 
blankets.  The  bed  has  casters,  and  thus  moves 
easily." 


A  "  Palace-Car  "  for  Babies. — "  F.  L.  R.," 
Lansing,  Mich.,  writes  :  "  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  I  have  tried  for  protecting  babies 
from  draughts  while  on  the  floor.  A  box  two  feet 
by  three  feet,  and  just  high  enough  to  allow 
Baby  to  look  over  the  top  as  she  sits  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box.  Fasten  strong  cleats  to  each  end, 
and  into  these  put  good  casters.  Pad  the  sides 
and  cover  with  pretty  calico.  Put  several  layers 
of  newspaper  on  the  bottom  and  cover  with  car- 
pet. In  such  a  warm  box  my  little  girl  spent 
most  of  the  winter.  Her  playthings  were  within 
reach.  In  it  she  learned  to  creep  and  to  stand, 
the  sides  being  so  soft  a  bump  did  not  hurt  her. 
Her  little  brothers  amused  her  by  rolling  it 
about  the  floor.  It  did  not  take  up  as  much 
room  as  Baby  and  her  scattered  playthings.  It 
deserved  the  name  the  children  bestowed  upon 
it — 1  The  Palace-Car.'  " 


A  Stand  for  a  Baby's  Basket. — ' 1  C.  G.  N., " 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  communicates  the  following: 
"  Seeing  the  demand  for  practical  articles  in 
Babyhood,  I  thought  mothers  needed  some  help 
as  well  as  the  wee  ones  ;  so  I  send  an  explana- 
tion of  a  simple  home-made  contrivance.  We 
are  one  of  those  families  whose  hands  are  fuller 
than  their  purses,  and  many  are  the  articles 
made  during  the  long  winter  evenings  to  reduce 
the  work  of  the  too  short  days.  The  mothers 
who  read  this  will  understand  well  enough  how 
much  time  and  patience  are  needed  to  pick  up 
and  put  in  order  the  baby's  basket.  Now  a 
stand  does  away  with  all  this  extra  trouble  caused 
by  the  frequent  falls  of  the  basket  from  a  chair 
or  wherever  it  happens  to  be  put.  Ours  took 
about  an  hour's  time  to  manufacture,  and  can  be 
very  easily  explained.  Put  the  basket  on  a  half- 
inch-thick  pine  board  and  mark  out  its  shape, 
being  particular  to  saw  within  the  line,  as  the 
board  is  to  fit  inside  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
Screw  on  two  pieces  of  the  same  wood  an  inch 
wide,  eight  inches  long,  and  seven-and-a-half 
inches  apart  (see  figure).    The  top  stands  on  two 


feet,  such  as  were  used  for  old-fashioned  stand- 
ing towel-racks.  Holes  should  be  bored  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  pine  pieces  to  receive  the  legs, 
which  must  besides  be  firmly  secured  with  screws 
to  the  board  before  fastening  on  the  basket. 

"  There  is  still  another  way  of  making  a  stand  : 
Take  four  legs  instead  of  two,  and  cross  them 
like  a  letter  X.  They  are  fastened  together 
where  they  cross  by  a  bar  of  wood,  and  the  bas- 
ket rests  between  them.  A  word  about  the  bas- 
kets themselves  will  not  be  amiss.  Last  spring  I 
noticed  those  used  in  Paris,  and  found  them  much 
more  sensible  than  the  conventional  ones  here. 
The  straw  was  coarser  and  of  a  mahogany  or 
oak  stain,  so  that  it  was  too  pretty  to  cover. 
The  lining  was  of  pink  or  blue  satin,  shirred, 
with  a  half-inch  ruffle  standing  out  pertly  above 
the  straw.  The  pocket  was  gathered  at  the  top 
and  bottom." 
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We  must  request  our  correspondents  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  a  few 
salient  points.  If  the  reply  to  a  query  has  already  been  anticipated  by  an  answer  to  a  previous  letter,  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  former  answer.  All  communications  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  page  only,  and  contain  the  names  of  the  writers,  which,  however,  will  not  be  published  unless 
desired.    We  endeavor  to  reply  as  promptly  as  possible. 


PLANTS  IN  THE  BED-ROOM— A  RESTLESS 
SLEEPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  I  wish  to  ask  the  advice  of  Babyhood  about 
having  plants  in  a  bed-room.  I  am  so  situated  that 
my  bed-room  must  also  be  my  nursery,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  A  bow- 
window  affords  plenty  of  sunshine  from  seven  o'clock 
a.m.  until  five  o'clock  p.m.  Is  it  unhealthy  to  have 
plants  growing  in  a  bed-room  ? 

2.  I  also  want  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  when  will 
be  the  proper  time  to  put  my  boy  of  eight  months 
old  in  short  clothes.  I  am  living  in'  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  where  there  are  sudden  changes  in 
the  weather,  and  my  house  is  badly  built,  admitting 
numerous  draughts. 

3.  One  more  question.  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
baby  ?  He  will  not  sleep  at  night.  He  is  fed  and 
nursed  also;  takes  a  six-ounce  bottle  of  cow's  milk 
every  three  hours,  and  I  nurse  him  once  during  the 
day  and  at  night,  but  frequently  I  have  to  give  him 
a  bottle  at  night  also,  my  supply  not  being  sufficient 
for  him.  He  goes  to  sleep  unwillingly  about  seven 
o'clDck,  and  will  sometimes  wake  nearly  every  hour 
during  the  night,  wanting  to  nurse  every  time.  He 
is  bright,  happy,  and  well  when  awake.  Is  teeth- 
ing ;  has  already  two  teeth. 

An  Admirer  of  "  Babyhood." 
Rockwood,  Tenn. 

1.  Plants  are  not  usually  injurious  in  a  room 
during  the  daytime.  When  there  is  sunlight  the 
plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  appropriate  its 
carbon  and  set  free  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen. 
This  process  is  not  harmful,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse, to  animal  life.  The  only  harm  that  need 
be  considered  is  that  possibly  arising  from  any 
considerable  quantity  of  damp  earth  in  the  room, 
but  this  is  probably  very  slight.  But  with  the 
coming  of  darkness  this  process  of  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  ceases,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
the  gas  is  given  off  ;  just  how  much,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  quantity  and  kind  of  plants  in 


your  greenery.  The  effect  is  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  having 
another  person  sleeping  in  the  room.  If  you 
can  arrange  your  plants  upon  a  stand  with  cast- 
ers that  can  be  rolled  out  of  the  room  before 
sundown  and  brought  back  in  the  morning,  1 
the  plants  will  probably  be  harmless  ;  otherwise 
they  are  better  away.  ' 

2.  Anytime  after  mild  weather  comes  will  do. 
The  object  of  short  clothes  is  to  allow  freedom 
of  exercise  to  the  legs.  If  the  child  is  much 
cramped  in  his  movements  before  mild  weather 
the  clothes  may  be  shortened,  and  the  warmth 
made  up  by  extra  clothing  on  the  legs. 

3.  Probably  the  child  is  wakeful  from  pain  in 
the  gums.  For  such  a  condition,  unless  it  is 
very  bad,  we  do  not  think  drugs  usually  advis- 
able. It  may  be  that  the  desire  to  nurse  is  not 
from  hunger,  but  rather  from  thirst  or  the  simple 
desire  to  have  something  in  the  mouth  to  cool 
the  gums.  Try  if  a  drink  of  water  will  not 
satisfy,  or  a  ring  to  bite  on. 


THE   BILL  OF  FARE    OF    TWO  YOUNG 
CALIFORNIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  copy  of  your  magazine  having  fallen  into  my 
hands  about  four  or  five  months  ago,  I  became  much 
interested  in  that  and  succeeding  numbers,  and  as  I 
would  thank  any  friend  for  wise  help,  I  wish  to  send 
you  a  word  of  acknowledgment  for  the  pleasure  and 
assistance  Babyhood  has  rendered  me.  We  mo- 
thers are  all  too  poorly  educated  for  our  duties ;  a 
casual  talk  with  the  "  family  doctor"  is  about  as  far 
as  we  get  in  the  study  of  the  care  of  infants,  and  I 
suppose  most  of  us  find  that  unsatisfactory  enough. 

I  have  two  children,  a  girl  of  four  and  a  wild  lit- 
tle lad  who  will  be  three  in  March.  I  want  to  give 
them  the  best  chance  possible  to  become  physically 
perfect,  and  recognizing  that  nutritious  food  is  to 
build  the  foundation  of  their  future  physical  con- 
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dition,  I  formulated  this  little  bill  of  fare  for  them, 
and  submit  it  to  your  approval : 


Breakfast. 

Supper. 

Mon. 

Oatmeal  mush, 

Tapioca. 

Tues. 

Cracked  wheat, 

Arrowroot. 

Wed. 

Graham, 

Sago. 

Thurs. 

Oatmeal, 

Rice. 

Fri. 

Germea, 

Arrowroot. 

Sat. 

Indian  meal, 

Bread  and  milk. 

Sun. 

Cracked  wheat, 

Farina. 

Their  dinner  is  taken  at  noon,  and  consists  four 
days  out  of  the  five  of  scraped  meat — that  is,  the 
butcher  scrapes  the  top  of  the  round  of  beef,  hence 
sinews  and  fat  are  avoided.  This  is  heated  on  a 
frying-pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  a  boiled  potato 
is  eaten  with  it  ;  bread  and  butter,  and  a  tiny  dash 
of  tea  put  in  a  cup  of  milk,  complete  the  meal.  The 
remaining  days  the  dinner  of  scraped  meat  gives 
way  to  broiled  steak  or  chops. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  way  I  have  provided  nutri- 
tive food  for  them,  but  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you 
if  you  will  suggest  any  improvement.  They  are 
fond  of  soup,  and  in  the  evening  enjoy  a  bowl  of 
rice  or  barley  broth.  At  such  times  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  best  to  give  them  their  milk-food  also, 
not  knowing  whether  the  soup  and  milk  combination 
is  a  good  one.  Please  enlighten  me  on  this  point. 
My  babies  have  always  enjoyed  good  health,  though 
they  are  neither  tall  nor  fat,  and  I  have  had  im- 
munity from  the  cares  that  harass  most  mothers. 
They  are  rather  intelligent  little  ones,  and  while  I 
should  consider  a  mother  to  be  at  once  unthinking 
and  cruel  who  would  force  a  baby's  mind,  I  have 
with  my  children  found  it  possible  so  gradually  and 
unconsciously  to  "put  them  in  possession  of  their 
faculties,"  as  some  one  terms  it,  that  I  have  achieved 
better  results  than  I  at  first  anticipated.  The  girl, 
who  was  four  years  old  last  month,  discovers  circles, 
squares,  and  all  other  plain  figures  in  the  objects 
surrounding  her  ;  told  me  the  other  day  her  cut- 
velvet  coat  was  full  of  parallel  lines,  and  that  one  of 
my  ears  was  a  D —  (complimentary  ?)  She  forms 
capital  letters  with  her  fingers,  and  is  ingenious  in 
her  combinations.  The  boy  observed  not  long  ago 
that  the  moon  was  a  round  "  O,"  and  takes  keen 
delight  in  making  his  discoveries.  All  this  to  prove 
that  in  one-minute  and  two-minute  talks  with  her 
babies  a  mother  can  lay  a  secure  foundation  upon 
which  their  future  acumen  and  judgment  is  to  rest. 

Trusting  soon  to  be  confirmed  or  corrected  in  my 
views  of  baby  dietary  laws,  I  am  yours,  S. 

San  Francisco. 

The  dietary  table  given  is  pretty  good.  The 
exception  we  note  is  that  in  the  supper-list  the 
articles  are  almost  entirely  starch.  If  the  various 
articles  are  prepared  or  eaten  with  milk  they  will 
do  ;  otherwise  we  should  expect  indigestion  to  fol- 
low sooner  or  later.  There  is  no  use  in  ' '  the  clash 
of  tea,"  and  children  had  better  not  know  that 


there  is  such  a  thing  ;  good  milk  is  good  enough 
for  them.  It  is  better  not  to  give  them  soup  and 
milk  at  the  same  time. 


CATS  AS  BED-FELLOWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  old  woman's  belief  that  a 
cat  will  suck  the  breath  of  a  sleeping  infant  ?  My 
nurse,  a  sensible,  middle-aged  Scotchwoman,  tells 
eerie  stories  of  such  disasters  in  her  own  country, 
and  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  many  intelligent 
people  so  far  credit  the  superstition  that  they  would 
not,  on  any  account,  suffer  a  cat  to  stay  in  the  nurs- 
ery over-night.  Katherine  D. 

Brick  Church,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Tomlinson,  of  Chicago,  dismisses  this  sub- 
ject Somatically  : 

"  What  good  do  you  suppose  it  would  do  a  cat 
to  draw  into  its  lungs  breath  which  a  human 
being  has  just  exhaled  ?" 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  said,  with  all  respect 
for  Dr.  Tomlinson  and  no  respect  at  all  for 
superstition,  that  the  warmth-loving  cat  has  a 
way  of  preferring  Baby's  crib  as  a  sleeping-place 
to  any  other  bed  or  corner.  If  driven  away,  she 
will  return  stealthily  again  and  again  to  the  snug 
covert.  She  loves,  furthermore,  to  nestle  close 
to  Baby's  body,  as  often  as  not  thrusting  her 
whiskered  nose  against  the  velvet  cheek,  pink 
and  warm  with  sleep.  Thus  far,  she  may  do  no 
harm.  But  when  she  occasionally  curls  her  bulk 
of  five,  six,  or  eight  pounds'  weight  upon  the 
sleeper's  heaving  chest  mischief  may  come  of  it. 
To  escape  the  risk  of  this  mischance,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  keep  pussy  away  from  your  slum- 
bering baby.  Indeed,  he  is  best  off  without  any 
bed-fellow. 


BANGING  THE  HAIR— WAITING  FOR 
BABY  TO  GET  SLEEPY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  banging 
children's  hair.  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  think  the  greatest  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  may  injure  the  eyes.  Don't 
you  think  there  is  danger  of  that  when  the  hair 
comes  down  almost  into  the  eyes  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  mother  who  insists  that 
it  is  "wicked"  to  send  children  to  bed  early,  and 
lets  her  baby  sit  up  until  he  is  sleepy,  even  if  it  be 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  wonders  why  he  is  so  pale  and 
nervous  ? 

An  Admirer  of  Babies  and  Babyhood. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

"  Banging"  the  hair  is  harmless  if  the  ends 
are  kept  above  the  eyebrows. 
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Regarding  the  mother  mentioned,  it  is  needless 
to  express  an  opinion.  >  There  is  a  proverb  about 
a  certain  class  of  people  not  being  "all  dead 
yet." 

A  COLD  BED-ROOM— IMPERVIOUS  DIA- 
PERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  regard  to  my  two 
weeks-old  daughter  ?  Between  bed-time  and  morn- 
ing she  becomes  very  wet  through  thick  diapers. 
Ought  she  to  be  taken  up  and  changed  in  a  room 
where  the  thermometer  would  probably  register 
fifty  degrees  or  less,  or  would  it  be  best  to  leave  her 
in  that  state  until  the  room  is  warmed  in  the  morn- 
ing ? 

Are  there  any  impervious  diapers  to  be  had  which 
are  harmless  to  the  child  ?  If  so,  will  you  please  in- 
form me  how  to  make  one  ? 

Would  it  be  likely  to  harm  her  to  take  her  out  in 
my  arms  for  a  little  walk  every  bright,  frosty  day  ? 
She  is  strong  and  plump,  and  is  fed  with  breast-milk 
alone. 

Thanking  Babyhood  for  past  help,  I  am, 
North  Branch,  Minn.  X.  Y.  Z. 

In  the  first  place  there  ought  to  be  some  room 
kept  warmer  than  fifty  degrees  all  night  where 
there  is  a  two-weeks-old  baby.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  impervious  diapers,  but  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber cloth  or  oiled- silk  may  be  put  between  the 
diapers  and  the  clothes  to  keep  the  latter  dry. 
We  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  harm  of  a 
quick  change  of  diapers,  even  in  a  cold  room, 
will  be  less  than  the  leaving  them  on.  Ec- 
zema of  the  seat  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  neglect 
in  this  particular.  If  the  weather  of  Minnesota 
this  winter  is  not  belied  by  reports,  Baby  will  be 
safer  in-doors  for  a  while. 


VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

G.  N.,  Titusville,  Pa. — As  stated  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  we  can  think  of  no  reason  that 
would  justify  subjecting  infants  to  the  "  three- 
meals-a-day  "  rule. 

Cci7'eful,  Boone  Co.,  Neb. — We  refer  you  to 
the  article  on  "  The  Care  of  Baby's  Eyes  "  in 
the  October  number.  Only  a  small  percentum 
of  infants  are  born  short-sighted.  Your  anxiety 
is  probably  causeless. 

P.  S.,  Galveston,'  Tex. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  your  baby's  "  fretfulness  " 
is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  your  nurse.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  serious  nature.  At  all  events, 
insist  that  the  baby's  carriage  be  lifted  gently 
over  curbstones  and  down  the  steps.  Neglect 
in  this  respect  may  be  harmful. 


L.  S.,  Tahlequah,  I.  T. — Your  baby  is  old 
enough  to  wean  now,  but  she  will  not  for  some 
time  be  old  enough  to  be  put  upon  solid  food  as 
a  diet.  The  desire  to  chew  is  probably  owing  to 
the  irritation  of  the  gums.  Oatmeal  crackers  are 
made,  and  you  can  make  them  yourself  from  fine 
oatmeal,  and  the  child  might  chew  pieces  of  them 
without  harm  and  perhaps  with  advantage.  The 
"  stomach-teeth  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
weaning. 

A.  H.  M.,  Providence,  R.  I. — Your  question 
concerning  swollen  tonsils  was  pretty  fully  an- 
swered in  the  last  number.  You  may  generally 
trust  the  opinion  of  a  physician  who  has  seen  a 
given  case  in  preference  to  a  general  statement 
in  a  book.  The  physician  will  base  his  opinion 
upon  more  exact  and  personal  data. 

C.  B.,  Orange  Valley,  N.J. — It  will  be  entirely 
safe  and  probably  beneficial  to  give  your  baby 
some  artificial  food.  We  would  suggest  some 
peptonized  milk  in  place  of  every  second  or  third 
nursing.  Use  the  ' '  peptogenic  milk-powder  "  in 
its  preparation.  Your  friend's  method  is  entirely 
wrong.  Some  babies,  by  reason  of 'great  natural 
strength,  can  stand  such  maltreatment  of  their 
digestion  for  a  while.  But,  other  things  being 
equal,  your  baby  will  have  a  better  chance  by  far 
in  the  long  run. 

D.  P.  M.,  Meeker,  Col—  Take  off  the  band  at 
any  time  after  the  mild  weather  comes.  The 
drawers  will  be  inconvenient  until  napkins  are 
no  longer  needed.  We  do  not  know  any  unob- 
jectionable material  of  the  kind.  Feed  about 
every  four  hours,  and  lengthen  the  intervals  gra- 
dually. 

F.,  Aurora,  Ind. — Warm  milk  is  better  than 
cold,  but  cold  milk — i.e.  cool  milk — is  better  than 
none.  It  may  be  diluted  somewhat.  There  is 
no  need  of  sweetening  it.  She  is  late  in  teething, 
but  the  delay  is  not  rare. 

M.  G.  C,  Parral,  Mexico. — If  you  can  get 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley  in  the  grain  you  can  bruise 
it  yourself  in  a  mortar  or  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill 
and  make  gruel  or  food  for  the  baby  from  it.  If 
you  cannot,  plenty  of  milk  will  do  for  a  while 
yet.  The  six  teeth  need  not  trouble  you.  She 
has  no  molars  yet,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
she  should  try  to  chew  with  the  front  teeth. 
You  may  try  the  sweet-potato  early  in  the  day  in 
small  quantity  and  carefully.  All  potatoes  must 
be  used  with  caution  for  so  young  a  child.  Use 
the  orange-juice  as  a  laxative  when  necessary. 
The  number  of  meals  is  sufficient,  and  the  hours 
are  good  enough. 
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L.  H.  B.,  Savannah,  Ga. — There  is  a  popu- 
lar belief  that  excessive  perspiration  of  the  head 
causes  loss  of  hair.  But  we  doubt  if  the  two  are 
really  cause  and  effect  ;  their  relation,  we  suspect, 
when  more  than  a  coincidence,  is  that  they  are 
both  effects  of  a  common  cause.  Several  disor- 
ders of  nutrition  may  cause  a  large  abdomen  or 
a  large  head,  but  when  both  are  present,  with  the 
peculiar  symptom  of  sweating  of  the  head,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  trouble  is  rickets,  a 
condition  in  which  the  system  does  not  appro- 
priate sufficient  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  an  ail- 
ment that  is  quite  common,  but  also  very  com- 
monly overlooked,  unless  it  goes  very  far.  It  is, 
fortunately,  quite  easily  controlled  by  proper 
regimen  and  treatment,  but  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  domestic  medicine.  It  would  not  be  to  your 
advantage  if  Babyhood  tried  to  tell  you  how 
to  treat  the  case,  but  any  physician  well-in- 
formed in  children's  diseases  will  set  you  on  the 
right  road.  Let  him,  moreover,  from  time  to 
time  see  if  you  are  still  upon  it. 

A  Foreigner,  New  York  City. — You  cannot 
undertake  to  nurse  your  baby  through  the  sum- 
mer if  you  mean  by  nursing  the  giving  of  nutri- 
ment. Indeed,  as  you  tell  the  story,  the  baby  is 
already  practically  weaned  ;  he  nurses  but  once 
a  day.  The  night  suckling  in  such  cases  is  only 
a  habitual  way  of  going  to  sleep,  just  as  his  one- 
day  suckling  is  associated  with  his  day  nap. 
Your  breast-milk  probably  has  now  some  nu- 
tritive value  ;  but  by  the  time  hot  weather  is 
over — six  or  seven  months  hence — it  will  have 
practically  none,  or  may  even  be  disadvantage- 
ous. You  practically  have  no  choice.  But  the 
alternative  is  not  "  pure,  undiluted  cow's-milk," 
which  would  be  by  no  means  the  best  thing  for 
the  baby  to  be  weaned  on.  We  are  glad  Baby 
did  spit  out  the  various  preparations  you  men- 
tion, if  they  were  "in  the  least  solid."  Throw 
aside  all  of  them  except  oatmeal  or  barley-meal. 
If  you  cannot  get  them  entirely  sweet  and  fresh, 
get  the  grains  and  grind  them  yourself.  Pre- 
pare food  according  to  the  recipes  Babyhood 


has  given,  and  let  it  be  thin  enough  so  that  it 
can  be  taken  from  a  nursing-bottle.  At  his 
age  it  is  not  entirely  necessary  that  the  bottle 
be  used,  but  the  food  should  be  very  thin.  The 
bottle  has  some  advantages,  however.  After 
a  little  you  can  give  something  more.  If  the 
baby  wants  to  chew  at  something,  a  piece  of 
an  oatmeal  cracker  will  do  to  try  upon  ;  but 
see  that  he  does  chew  it,  and  does  not  swallow 
pieces  unchewed. 

See  also  answer  to  J.  S.  T. 

M.,  Golden,  Colorado. — Yes,  the  abdominal- 
band  we  think  desirable,  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  first  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  E.,  Walden,  New  York. — Perhaps 
the  food  is  too  sweet.  At  all  events,  the  medi- 
cines used  are  all  good  ;  but  to  get  rid  of  the 
sprue  you  must  wash  the  mouth  out  not  only 
every  day,  but  after  every  feeding,  and  then 
apply  your  wash.  Baby's  weight  is  not  very 
bad,  considering  his  disadvantages.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  foods  BABYHOOD  has  recom- 
mended in  past  numbers  for  young  babies  are 
better  than  the  one  you  are  using. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.,  Udall,  Kansas.— The  baby  can 
be  weaned  after  ten  months  of  age,  and  the 
weaning  should  be  completed,  if  possible,  before 
June.  As  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting Baby  at  first  to  take  anything  much  thicker 
than  milk,  you  may  begin  thus  :  Boil  three  or 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  oatmeal  with  a  pint  of 
water,  salted.  When  thoroughly  boiled  strain 
it.  Mix  good  sweet  milk  (and  if  the  weather  be 
at  all  warm  it  should  be  boiled)  with  some  of 
this  liquid,  half  and  half.  Sweeten  it  slightly 
with  loaf-sugar  or  sugar  of  milk.  Let  him  have 
a  bottleful  of  this  at  nursing-time.  Little  by 
little  he  can  have  the  amount  of  milk  increased, 
and  the  amount  of  the  meal  in  the  decoction  can 
be  increased.  If  the  bowels  are  too  free  use  bar- 
ley-meal. If  this  mixture  agrees — and  it  proba- 
bly will — give  nothing  else  at  present,  except 
the  breast,  while  you  are  weaning. 
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THE  MOTHERS 

HOW  THE  CITADEL  WAS  TAKEN. 

MRS.  A.  had  come  to  call  upon  her  friend, 
Mrs.  C.    The  first  object  she  saw  as  she 
entered  the  room  was  a  beautiful  baby-boy  of 
some   twenty  months — a  kissable,  wholesome 
baby,  whom  she  longed  to  snatch  up  and  caress. 
Master  Baby,  perhaps  warned  by  past  experi- 
ence, evidently  suspected  some  such  intention, 
and  retreated  promptly  to  a  station  near  his  mo- 
ther's chair,  wearing  an  air  of  half-timid  defi- 
ance, and  prepared  to  "  pucker"  at  the  shortest 
notice.    He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  these  defensive  tactics,  however,  for  the  visi- 
tor took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him.    She  did 
not  seem  to  see  him  even,  but  chatted  on  plea- 
santly with  his  mother,  noting  quietly  mean- 
while the  gradations  of  expression  on  the  baby's 
face,  from  defiance  to  relief,  from  relief  to  curi- 
osity, finally  deepened  into  a  lively  interest.  I 
Here,  then,  was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun — a  ' 
woman  who  didn't  rush  at  him,  and  grab  him  up,  ! 
and  squeeze  him  to  pieces,  and  half  smother  him  I 
with  kisses,  and  call  him  a  "  sweet  little  dear," 
when  he  wasn't  sweet,  and  didn't  want  to  be  1 
sweet  !    This  was  a  phenomenon  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

Accordingly  he  crept  out  a  step  or  two  from 
the  sheltering  mother-skirts  toward  the  lady. 
Evidently  she  didn't  see  him  ;  he  might  safely 
go  a  step  farther.  He  went  nearer.  She  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  saying  : 

"Are  you  coming  to  see  me,  dear?" 

Like  a  startled  fawn  he  drew  back.  She 
looked  away  and  continued  her  conversation 
with  his  mother.  Soon  he  started  again,  com- 
ing nearer  than  before.  The  lady  held  out  her 
muff,  saying  : 

"  Come  and  see  my  kitty-kitty." 

This  was  a  temptation  ;  but  he  could  not  quite 
succumb,  and  he  drew  back  again,  only  a  step 
this  time,  however.  The  muff  held  its  place 
invitingly,  but  the  baby  was  not  teased.  Soon 
he  summoned  up  all  his  courage  to  face  the  un- 
known dangers  which  might  lurk  behind  the 
stranger.  The  muff  was  so  soft  and  pretty,  and 
— in  short  the  little  fat  hand  was  stroking  the 
soft  fur,  while  the  baby  murmured  ecstatically, 
"  Kit-X.ee  !  \dt-tee  !  "  And  before  he  knew  it 
he  was  up  in  the  lady's  lap,  playing  with  her 
glove-tassels  and  listening  with  delighted  inte- 


NOTE-BOOK. 

rest  to  her  thrilling  tales  of  ' 1  what  the  moo-cow 
says." 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  the  baby's  father,  coming 
in  to  greet  the  guest  ;  ' '  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  hold  of  our  little  man  ?  He  usually  frets 
and  cries  if  strangers  try  to  take  him." 

"  I've  had  babies  of  my  own,"  said  Mrs.  A., 
smiling,  while  the  baby's  mother  said  grate- 
fully : 

"She  didn't  rush  at  him  the  first  thing,  and 
frighten  the  poor  little  fellow  half  out  of  his  wits 
with  her  effusiveness.  That  is  the  way  most 
people  do.  Then  he  cries  (and  I  don't  blame 
him),  and  they  go  away,  I  supDose,  to  tell  other 
folks  what  a  cross,  disagreeable  baby  the  C.'s 
have.  I  was  so  grateful  to  you,  Mrs.  A.,  for 
letting  him  alone  till  he  got  used  to  you." 

As  the  boy  said  of  his  Sunday-school  library 
book,  so  is  it  true  of  this  little  tale:  "The 
moral  sticks  out  all  over,"  and  needs  no  further 
pointing.  P. 


FAITHFUL  TO  HIS  CHARGE. 

A MODERN  edition  of  "  Casabianca "  is  of- 
fered to  the  admirers  of  that  widely-scattered 
boy  in  the  recent  exploits  of  a  small  American  of 
Irish  descent  living  in  a  New  Jersey  village.  He 
is  but  four  years  old,  and,  misunderstanding  his 
mother's  order  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  at  a  certain 
store  near  at  hand,  walked  across  fields,  ditches, 
and  hedge-rows  to  another  village  three  miles 
away,  bought  the  loaf,  and  started  homeward. 
He  was  sent  out  at  breakfast-time,  reached  the 
bread-shop  at  three  p.m  ,  and  was  disentangled 
from  a  barbed-wire  fence  two  miles  from  home 
at  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  His  clothes  were 
in  ribbons,  his  flesh  torn  by  briers  and  the  cruel 
wires ;  he  had  lost  his  cap  and  one  shoe,  and 
gone  fasting  since  nine  o'clock  a.m.  But  he  still 
hugged  the  loaf  of  bread  which  his  mother  had 
charged  him  to  "bring  safe  home."  If  the 
urchin's  fidelity  and  pluck  grow  with  his  stature 
and  strengthen  with  robust  manhood,  he  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  and  to 
the  world.  G.  L.  K. 


NIGHTFALL  IN  A  CERTAIN  NURSERY. 

MAUD  and  Trudge  had  their  supper  in  the 
nursery,  but  as  Trudge,  little  two-year-old 
fellow  that  he  is,  always  finds  his  blue  eyes  shut- 
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ting  as  soon  as  supper  is  swallowed,  mamma 
thought  it  best  and  pleasantest  first  to  put  the 
two  darlings  into  their  long  nightrwrappers  and 
let  them  run  about  the  nursery  with  their  supper 
of  bread  and  butter  in  their  hands. 

Last  evening  dear  little  Trudge  curled  up  in 
mamma's  lap  and  struggled  bravely  with  the 
hated  crust  to  his  bread,  and  sunny-faced  Maud 
rocked  away  in  her  tiny  chair,  happy  with  her 
toast  and  "  puddin'-sauce,"  or  bread  with  butter 
and  sugar  on  it. 

Then  the  two  sweet  faces  and  the  little  hands 
were  washed,  and  prayer-time  came. 

Tiny  Trudge,  and  Maud  only  four  years  old, 
knelt  together  at  mamma's  knees — Trudge  with 
his  big,  blue  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed  on  the 
face  of  his  divinity,  mamma  ;  roguish  Maud,  still 
for  a  moment,  with  her  golden  head  buried  in 
mamma's  lap. 

"  Trudgie  first,"  said  mamma,  dreading  the 
coming  drowsiness. 

"  No,  Maud  first  !    Trudge  want  to  fink  /" 

"  Well,  Maud  darling,  we'll  let  Trudge  fink." 

So  Maud  prays  with  such  lightning-like  speed 
of  utterance  that  in  one  breath  it  is  all  said  and 
the  laughing  face  lifted  from  its  reverential  at- 
titude. 

"Now  I  lay  me,"  and  then,  "Dear  Jesus, 
this  is  Maud's  very  own  prayer  :  Bress  my  papa, 
bress  my  mamma,  bress  my  dolly  ;  amen  !  "  was 
what  she  said. 

"Now,  Trudge,  little  boy,"  said  mamma, 
and  she  slowly  dictated:  "Now  I  lay  me" — 
"  No,  no  ;  Trudge  don't  want  to  say  it." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  entreated  mamma  :  "  Now  I  lay 
me" — "  No,  no  ;  Trudge  say  dis  :  "  0  Lord, 
bress  us  all  to  be  good  !  Mamma,  Trudge  fink 
'e  rest  to  Jesus."  And  then,  lifting  his  sweet  face 
to  be  kissed,  he  trotted  away,  not  to  his  little 
bed — who  can  ever  foresee  a  child's  next  act  ? — 
but  to  begin  again  his  play  in  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

Mamma  picked  him  up  playfully,  with  a  merry 
story  on  her  lips;  but,  sweet  perversity  !  the  little 
fellow  struggled  and  cried  loudly.  With  a  laugh 
mamma  dropped  him  into  his  bed,  and  Maud 
crept  into  hers. 

"Now,  who  wants  the  most  kisses?"  she 
asked.      "How   many   does    Maud  want?" 


"Forty  kisses!"  shouts  that  rogue,  and  gets 
them,  too. 

"  And  now,  Trudge,  how  many  kisses  does 
Trudge  want  to  buy?  Forty?"  "  No,  no,  no," 
still  crying,  for  so  sleepy  and  tired  and  now  so 
wholly  human  is  he. 

"How  many,  then  ?  "  asks  mamma's  cheery 
voice — "  thirty,  twenty-five,  twenty?  "  "  Trudge 
wants  one  big  one.  Trudge  wants  Maud  to  sing 
1  Every  one  who  saw  her.'  " 

Maud  begins,  but  three  lines  satisfy  the  young 
monarch. 

"  Sing  '  Nelly  Gray  '  !  "  So  Maud,  with  the 
same  quickness  as  in  her  prayer,  swings  her  voice 
into  another  key  and  sings  "  Nelly  Gray,"  but 
stops  in  the  middle  of  it  to  ask  mamma,  "  When 
are  we  going  to  heaven  ?  " 

"  When  God  calls  us,  dear." 

Then  again,  "  Fink  you'll  get  my  red  skirt 
done  before  we  go  to  heaven  ?"  "  Perhaps  so, 
dear.    Good-night,  my  darlings." 

Mamma  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  Trudge 
has  a  new  want.  Maud  has  Chloe,  her  doll, 
with  her  ;  he  wants  "  the  boy"  and  lo  !  Maud 
has  the  boy,  too.  She  will  give  up  Chloe,  but 
wants  to  keep  the  boy  ;  but  Trudge  will  have 
only  the  boy. 

A  tempest  pends,  but  a  mysterious  whisper 
from  mamma  in  Maud's  ear  makes  her  laugh 
and  in  good-nature  give  up  the  boy,  and  mamma 
goes  away. 

"  Maud,  sing  1  Around  'e  Frone,'"  calls  out 
Trudge,  and  in  her  sweet  child-voice  she  sings, 
and  the  angels  must  have  come  near  to  listen  : 

"  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
Thousands  of  children  stand — 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 
A  glorious,  happy  band — 
Singing  glory,  glory,  etc." 

She  finished  the  first  stanza,  begins  the  second, 
but  on  the  first  line  stops — sleeps. 

So  near  lies  dream-land,  but  a  step  away,  and 
Trudge  had  entered  many  minutes  before. 

So,  dear  Maud,  lies  heaven,  perhaps  only  a 
step  distant  from  us  all,  and  with  little  Trudge 
we  pray: 

"  Lord,  bress  us  all  to  be  good." 

Fall  River,  Mass.         A.  E.  Mariett 


BABY'S  \\ 

Slippers  for  the  Baby. — "  M.  S.  W.," 
Louisville,  Ky.,  writes  :  "I  have  lately  made  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  my  ten-months-old  baby, 
which  I  find  both  pretty  and  useful,  and  I  think 
perhaps  some  other  little  one  would  like  to  own 
a  pair  like  them.  It  had  been  puzzling  me  for 
some  time  how  to  keep  my  little  boy's  feet  warm 
in  the  morning  before  he  was  dressed  for  the 
day  ;  for  he  has  the  inconvenient  habit  of  get- 
ting up  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and,  of 
course,  he  does  not  get  his  bath  for  several  hours. 
Now  these  are  the  slippers  I  have  made  him, 
and  I  wonder  how  all  this  time  I  have  got  on 
without  them  :  Measure  your  baby's  foot  ;  cro- 
chet or  knit  out  of  single  zephyr  a  perfect  square, 
a  little  longer  each  way  than  his  foot,  double 
and  sew  the  two  ends  together,  crochet  a  scallop 
around  the  top,  run  a  piece  of  elastic  through 
the  scallops,  drawing  it  small  enough  to  fit  the 
baby's  ankle,  and  put  a  ribbon  bow  on  the  front 
of  the  slipper.  The  baby's  foot  shapes  the  slip- 
per, and  is  kept  nice  and  warm  on  cold  morn- 
ings. I  have  seen  them  used  for  children  five 
or  six  years  old." 


A  CHILD'S  TOQUE. 

THE  toque  here  illustrated,  suitable  for  either 
a  girl  or  boy,  is  made  of  dark  red  Berlin 
wool.    A  package  (such  as  is  generally  marked 


four  ounces)  of  single  zephyr  is  required  for  one 
of  a  size  to  fit  a  child  of  four  or  five  years,  some- 
what less  for  a  smaller  one.  With  the  exception 
of  the  edge  around  the  border,  the  cap  is  worked 
in  small  crochet. 


ARDROBE. 

Begin  with  the  point  of  the  cap  and  work 
!  downward,  crocheting  round  and  round.  Cro- 
j  chet  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  and  work  into  it 
[  on  both  sides  a  row  of  small  crochets.  The 
second  and  third  rows  work  plainly  around.  In 
picking  up  the  stitches  carefully  put  the  hook 
through  both  loops  of  the  stitch.  From  the 
fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  row  increase  two  stitches 
in  each  row,  one  on  each  side,  and  about  equi- 
distant from  each  other.  Avoid  increasing  at 
exactly  the  same  point  as  in  the  preceding  row. 
The  next  ten  rows  work  plain.  In  the  follow- 
ing seven  increase  as  before,  two  stitches  in  each 
row.  Work  the  rounds  of  the  border  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  those  of  the  body  of  the  cap, 
so  that  in  turning  up  the  right  side  should  appear 
on  the  outside.  Crochet  five  rows  plain  ;  then,  in 
the  following  six,  decrease  two  stitches  in  each 
row.  The  edge  is  made  by  alternately  working 
four  double  crochets,  putting  all  in  one  stitch, 
and  then  a  small  crochet,  skipping  two  stitches 
before  and  after  it. 

The  cord  and  pompons  are  made  of  the  wool. 
Make  the  pompons  as  described  in  No.  4  of 
Babyhood,  pages  124,  125,  but  without  paring 
off  flat  on  one  side — have  them  perfectly  round. 
Sew  the  pompons  to  the  ends  of  the  twisted  cord. 

Turn  the  border  up,  sew  it  in  several  places 
to  the  cap,  fasten  the  point  down  to  one  side 
under  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  secure  the 
cord  and  pompons  to  it. 

A  bow  of  ribbon  or  velvet  in  place  of  the  cord 
and  pompons  makes  a  pretty  variation. 

A  smaller  toque,  if  required,  can  be  readily 
made  by  proportionately  diminishing  the  number 
of  rows  in  each  section.  Instead  of  45  make  40. 
instead  of  10,  8,  and  so  on.  Comfort. 


How  to  Make  Bands. — "  L  R.  H.,"  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  writes  :  "  Till  they  are  two  months 
old  my  babies  wear  flannel  bands  made  as  fol- 
lows :  From  a  strip  of  flannel  six  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  nineteen  inches  long  two  gores 
are  cut  five  inches  from  the  ends.  These  gores 
are  one  inch  wide  at  the  bottom  and  taper  to  a 
point  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  band.  The 
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seam  is  sewed  up  on  the  right  side  and  feather- 
stitched,  as  are  also  the  hems.  Bands  made  in 
this  form  will  fit  the  child's  abdomen,  and  not 
be  continually  'riding  up.'  The  knit  bands 
-substituted  for  flannel  when  Baby  is  two  months 
old  are  made  in  halves  and  sewed  very  loosely 
together.  The  stitches  should  not  be  cast  on 
with  a  double  thread,  but  knit  on.  To  do  this 
tie  a  loop  in  the  wool,  slip  it  on  the  left-hand 
needle,  knit  through  it  a  stitch  with  the  right 
needle,  and,  still  leaving  the  loop  on  the  left 
needle,  place  the  knit  stitch  beside  it.  Knit 
another  through  this,  and  so  continue  till  the 
required  number  of  stitches  is  on  the  left  needle. 
I  use  seventy-five  stitches  in  each  half  of  a  band 
for  a  child  two  months  old,  though  if  the  child 
is  large  more  will  be  needed.  Knit  in  ribs — two 
plain,  two  purl — and  make  the  band  about  seven 
inches  wide.  Cast  off  very  loosely,  and  leave 
enough* wool  to  sew  up  the  seam.  Take  up 
twenty  stitches  in  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the 
front  half,  and  knit  a  strip  two  inches  wide  to 
pin  the  napkin  to.M 


The  Outfit  of  a  Massachusetts  Boy. — 
"  F.  W.  B.,"  Fitchburg,  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing: "  What  to  make  for  my  little  one,  and 
how  to  make  it  ?  are  questions  which  I  puzzled 
over  last  year,  as  many  a  young  wife  has  done 
before  and  will  do  in  the  future  ;  and,  remem- 
bering how  much  I  was  helped  by  the  notes  of 
one  who  had  partly  answered  the  questions,  I 
would  like  now  to  help  some  one  else. 

"  I  sent  fifty  cents  to  the  Combination  Pattern 
Co.,  Poultney,  Vt.,  for  ten  patterns  of  infants' 
wardrobe,  as  advertised  in  the  Household.  The 
patterns  are  shirt,  band,  pinning-blanket,  petti- 
coat with  flannel  waist,  skirt,  slip  or  wrapper, 
yoke-dress,  gored  dress,  bib,  and  sacque.  They 
are  of  good  size  and  shape,  and  are  notched  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  put  them  together.  I  had 
no  alterations  to  make  except  cutting  out  the 
arm-holes  in  the  dresses.  The  yoke-dress  and 
bib  are  especially  pretty.  I  did  not  use  the 
flannel  shirt  and  sacque  pattern,  preferring 
to  knit  or  crochet  these  articles  ;  and  I  did 
not  use  the  flannel  waist,  as  my  baby  came  in 
warm  weather.  I  bought  Butterick's  Mother 
Hubbard  wrapper  pattern,  and  made  it  of 
cheese-cloth,  trimmed  with  wide  cream  lace,  and 
tied  with  ribbons  to  match.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  handy  garments  made,  as  by  slipping 
it  on  over  the  plain  slip  worn  at  first  Baby  was 
ready  for  a  caller  or  to  go  out  without  being  tor- 
mented by  a  change  of  dress.  I  had  six  pairs  of 
socks  of  different  sizes,  and  find  the  largest  of 


great  use  for  night-wear  still.  No  one  who  has 
not  tried  it  can  realize  what  comfort  a  pair  of 
knit  socks  will  give  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 
if  one's  feet  are  inclined  to  be  cold.  I  made 
linen  shirts  as  well  as  knit  ones,  hardly  expect- 
ing to  use  them,  as  few  do  now,  but  nurse  used 
them  at  first,  and  said  she  always  preferred  both. 
All  the  new  linen  I  soaked  over-night  in  strong 
soda-water — about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  soda 
to  a  pailful  of  water — and  then  rinsed  carefully 
in  several  waters.  This  made  it  very  soft — so 
soft  that  I  was  able  to  use  the  new  napkins  from 
the  first,  with  no  discomfort  to  Baby.  I  have 
never  used  anything  but  linen  for  inside  nap- 
kins, putting  the  cotton  or  cotton-flannel  ones 
outside  when  I  have  used  them. 

"  As  soon  as  it  grew  cool  I  made  cotton- flannel 
night-dresses,  cutting  the  sleeves  long  and  wide, 
to  run  in  a  tape  at  the  wrist  and  have  the  ruffle 
fall  over  the  hand.  I  much  prefer  the  cotton  flan- 
nel for  these,  as  it  can  be  washed  without  shrink- 
ing and  boiled  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  prefer 
cotton  flannel  for  blankets  to  fold  under  the  baby 
at  night  ;  for  these  I  used  double-faced  cotton 
flannel,  a  yard  wide,  turned  once,  and  feather- 
stitched  down.  These  are  excellent  for  bath- 
blankets  also.  For  use  on  my  lap  I  made  what 
I  call  lap-cushions  of  cheese-cloth,  half  the  width 
of  the  cloth,  lined  with  half -bleached  cotton  and 
thickly  wadded  with  cotton-batting.  One  I  tuft- 
ed with  tiny  half-balls  of  pink  Geimantown,  and 
crocheted  an  edge  of  the  same,  running  in  nar- 
row cream  ribbons,  with  a  little  bow  on  each 
corner  ;  the  other  I  tied  with  pink  and  blue 
ribbons,  very  narrow,  as  one  would  tie  a  com- 
forter, and  put  lace  around  the  edge.  They 
wash  all  right,  except  that  the  pink  and  blue 
have  become  cream  color.  They  are  especial- 
ly convenient  to  hand  to  a  caller  who  begs  to 
take  the  little  one  1  just  for  a  minute,'  and 
for  use  when  we  go  out  for  the  day — one  has 
more  fear  of  possible  injury  to  some  one  else's 
clothing  and  furniture  than  to  one's  own.  In 
buying  narrow  laces  for  trimming  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  get  a  whole  piece.  There  is  a  pretty 
lace  called  double  German  that  retails  for  ten 
or  twelve  cents  a  yard — sixty  cents  for  a  twelve- 
yard  piece.  I  used  two  pieces,  putting  it  on 
linen  shirts,  bibs,  slips,  toilet-basket,  and  bassi- 
net. Some  of  the  bibs  I  finished  with  feather- 
stitching,  and  for  the  every-day  flannels  I  liked 
nothing  else  as  well.  It  is  easily  done,  does  not 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  garment,  is  inexpensive, 
very  effective,  and  can  be  done  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  that  there  is  no  need  of  there  being 
any  sameness  about   it.     I  used  Brainard  & 
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Armstrong's  knitting-silk,  rinding  it  softer  than 
others  I  have  tried.  Some  prefer  to  embroider 
even  the  common  articles,  but  unless  one  has 
unlimited  time  and  strength  at  her  disposal  it 
seems  to  me  better  for  all  concerned  to  spend  less 
time  in  sewing  and  more  in  the  open  air. 

"  Having  occasion  to  order  some  pillows  last 
year,  I  had  three  made  for  the  baby's  use — 
one  for  the  crib,  eighteen  by  twenty-eight  ; 
one  for  his  bassinet,  eighteen  by  fourteen  ; 
and  one  for  his  carriage,  fourteen  by  four- 
teen. The  first  is  too  wide,  the  others  just 
right.  I  made  some  slips  of  cotton  cloth  just 
the  length  and  width  of  the  pillows,  and 
sewed  them  on  over  and  over,  then  put  the 
fine-trimmed  slips  on  over  these.  The  in- 
side slips  protect  the  pillow  and  prevent  the 
stripes  of  the  ticking  showing  through  the 
fine  case.  I  prefer  to  have  the  outer  cases 
for  the  smallest  pillow  made  only  as  long  as 
the  pillow,  as  the  case  does  not  look  well  folded 
over,  and  extra  length  is  only  in  the  way  in  the 
carriage.  My  boy's  afghan  is  crocheted  of 
double  white  worsted,  in  an  open  shell-stripe 
pattern  that  I  have  often  seen  used  for  tidies. 
Pale  pink  and  pale  blue  ribbons,  No.  16,  were 
run  through  lengthwise,  two  blue  and  three  pink. 
This  winter  I  substituted  maroon  for  the  pink, 
and  lined  the  afghan  with  maroon  cashmere  to 
match  the  carriage-lining.  It  is  of  light  weight, 
soft,  and  very  warm  ;  can  be  washed  when 
necessary,  is  not  expensive,  and  is  very  pretty. 
The  afghan  is  not  necessarily  included  in  the 
first  outlay,  but  mine  was  a  present,  so  I  had  it 
all  ready." 


KNITTED  EDGE. 


KNIT  in  either  silk  or  fine  Saxony,  this  edge 
is  suitable  for  infants'  flannel  skirts,  and 
makes  a  very  pretty  finish. 

Cast  on  17  stitches,  turn,  knit  3,  throw  thread 
over  twice,  narrow,  k.  1,  purl  2,  k.  1,  tto. 
(throw  thread  over),  k.  I,  tto.,  k.  1,  p.  2,  k.  1, 
tto.  twice,  n.  (narrow),  k  1. 

2.  K.  3,  p.  1,  k.  3,  p  5,  *  k.  5,  drop  I,  tto. 
twice,  n.,  k  1. 

3.  K.  3,  d.  1,  tto.  twice,  n.,  k.  1,  p.  2,  * 
k.  2,  tto.,  k.  1,  tto.,  k.  2,  p  2,  k.  3.  tto.  twice, 
k.  2. 

4.  K.  3,  p.  1.  k.  5,  p.  7,  like  2d  from*. 

5.  Like  3d  to  *,  k.  3,  tto.,  k.  I,  tto.,  k.  3,  p.  2, 
k.  1,  tto.  twice,  n.,  k.  4. 

6.  K.  6,  p.  1,  k.  3,  p.  9,  like  2d  from*. 

7.  Like  3d  to  *,  k.  4,  tto.,  k.  1,  tto.,  k.  4,  p. 
2,  k.  8. 


8.  Cast  off  4,  k.  5,  p.  11,  like  2d  from  *. 

9.  Like  3d  to  *,  slip  and  bind,  k.  7,  n.,  p. 

2,  k.  1,  tto.  twice,  n.,  k.  1. 

10.  K.  3,  p.  1,  k.  3,  p.  9,  like  2d  from*. 

11.  Like  3d  to  *,  s.  and  b.,  k.  5,  n.,  p.  2,  k. 

3,  tto.  twice,  k.  2. 

12.  K  3,  p.  1,  k.  5,  p.  7,  like  2d  from*. 


13.  Like  3d  to  *,  s.  and  b.,  k.  3,  n..  p.  2,  k.  1, 
tto.  twice,  n.,  k.  4. 

14.  K.  6,  p.  1,  k.  3,  p.  5,  like  2d  from*. 

15.  Like  3d  to  *,  s.  and  b.,  k.  1,  n.,  p.  2,  k.  S. 

16.  Cast  off  4,  k.  5,  p.  3  together.  Hke  2d 
from  *. 

17.  Like  3d  to*,  pick  up  and  knit  thread  in 
preceding  row,  tto.,  k.  I,  tto.,  pick  up  and  knit 
thread  in  preceding  row,  p.  2,  k.  1,  tto.  twice, 
n.,  k.  1. 

Begin  again  with  2d  row. 

The  17th  row  of  the  directions  is  really  the 
1st  row  of  the  leaf,  and  in  finishing  the  edging 
it  should  be  omitted.  L.  R.  H. 


*'  Subscriber,"  New  York  City. — The  "Mil- 
ward  Gauge  "  is  not  upon  the  market.  It  does 
not  serve  as  a  guide  for  all  knitting-needles,  only 
the  Milward.  This  make  of  needles  can  always 
be  obtained,  and  if  one  knows  what  size  to  ask 
for,  with  the  given  directions,  this  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  The  designer  of  the  patterns  is  al- 
ways exact  in  stating  the  size  of  needle  required. 
There  are  several  other  gauges  in  use,  but  as 
they  are  English  they  are  expensive,  costing 
from  $2.50  up  apiece.  Milward's  No.  17  is  a 
suitable  size  for  three-ply  Saxony,  mostly  used 
for  infants'  wear. 


Envelope  Pillow- Cover. — In  Paris  there 
is  now  a  fashion  in  baby  accoutrements  that  is 
droll  enough  surely,  but  not  without  its  recom- 
mendations. When  a  visitor  begs  to  see  the 
baby,  it  is  offered  for  admiration  in  a  fanciful 
envelope  that  covers  its  skirts  and  its  little  self 
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entirely  to  the  arm-pits,  leaving  exposed  only 
the  head,  arms,  and  upper  part  of  the  dress- 
waist.  This  envelope  is  a  muslin  or  linen-cam- 
bric pillow-cover,  made  with  a  deep  pocket  into 
which  the  baby  is  laid.  The  lining,  which 
shows  through  the  thin  fabric,  is  pink  or  blue 
sateen,  and  a  pointed  flap  on  the  pocket  portion 
is  caught  down  with  a  bunch  of  many-looped 
bows  ;  the  flap  is  ornamented  with  a  gathered 


frill  of  lace  about  three  inches  wide,  and  the 
edge  of  the  pillow-case  has  usually  the  same  de- 
coration. The  pillow  within  the  case  is  quite 
flat,  presumably  stuffed  with  hair.  A  baby  thus 
equipped  is  armed  against  the  questionable 
civility  which  prompts  its  mother's  guests  to 
implore  the  privilege  of  holding  it,  to  then- 
own  and  the  baby's  great  discomfort. 

M.  C.  H. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

HOW  ARE  UNFEELING  NEIGHBORS 
TO  BE  DEALT  WITH? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  submit  a  practical  question  to 
house-mothers.  We  have  just  passed  through  a 
fearful  season  of  anxiety  and  watching  with  a 
child  ill  with  scarlet-fever.  The  circumstances 
of  our  household  were  well  known  to  the  neigh- 
bors on  both  sides  of  us.  From  those  on  the  left 
we  suffered  no  inconvenience.  A  family  of  gay 
young  people  on  our  right  chose  the  second-story 
sitting-room,  adjoining  our  child's  sick-chamber, 
as  the  scene  of  revels  that  lasted  always  until 
midnight,  sometimes  until  half-past  one  a.m.  A 
cabinet-organ,  set  against  the  partition-wall, 
ground  out  negro  melodies  on  week  days  and 
nights,  Moody  and  Sankey  tunes  on  Sundays. 
A  piano  relieved  guard  with  waltzes,  marches, 
and  11  movements"  of  all  kinds,  while  the  small 
brother  of  the  band,  a  spoiled  imp  of  ten, 
racked  an  accordion  into  agonies,  danced  the 
Highland  fling,  and  sang<  comic  songs  in  a  tune- 
less falsetto. 

All  this,  while  within  six  feet  cf  the  hilarious 
group  a  mother  leaned  over  an  almost  dying 
girl,  who  could  not  sleep  for  the  hubbub,  im- 
perfectly muffled  by  a  foot  of  lath  and  plaster. 
The  offenders  are  people  of  means  and  fair  so- 
cial position.  Their  home  is  a  handsome  brown- 
stone  front,  well  furnished.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  kind  hearts  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, but  they  love  fun.  "  To  have  a  good 
time"  is  the  young  people's  creed.  To  let  them 
have  it,  the  elders'  practice. 

"The  remedy  is  easy,"'  do  I  hear?  A  word 
of  remonstrance,  a  message  of  polite  entreaty 
would  have  ended  the  riot  ?    Yes,  and  made 


PARLIAMENT. 

enemies  of  our  next-door  neighbors.  It  is  an 
ungracious  business  to  say  to  such,  in  effect  : 
11  You  are  a  nuisance,  inexcusably  thoughtless  of 
others'  comfort,  or  barbarously  unfeeling."  The 
answers  to  my  courteous  inquiries  lead  me  to 
believe  that  ours  is  not  a  singular  experience  ; 
that  many  who  are  fairly  good  neighbors  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  are  utterly  neglectful  of 
the  obvious  humanity  of  keeping  the  foot  on  the 
soft  pedal  of  the  domestic  instrument  when 
sound  and  jar  may  imperil  the  life  of  the  fe- 
vered child  next  door.  In  the  household  to 
which  the  sufferer  belongs  there  is  sometimes  an 
impression  that  sick  babies  do  not  mind  noise 
as  adult  invalids  do.  It  may  be  that  their 
nerves  are  less  acutely  sensitive  to  the  heavy 
tramp,  the  sudden  bang  of  the  door,  the  un- 
modulated chitchat  over  their  pillows  than  are 
those  of  their  seniors.  What  do  the  mothers 
and  the  doctors  say  ? 

A  Brooklyn  Mother. 


AN   ENTHUSIASTIC  ADVOCATE  OF 
THE    "NEW  WAY." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  consider  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gertrude  Baby  Suit,  given  in  your 
last  number,  to  be  alone  worth  ten  years'  sub- 
scription to  your  charming  magazine.  I  am 
very  envious  of  the  vigorous  and  healthy  babies 
who  have  still  time  to  grow  up  in  it,  and  of  the 
happy  mothers  who  will  have  the  daily  comfort 
of  putting  it  on  to  them. 

When  I  had  to  consider  my  coming  baby's 
wardrobe  I  looked  with  a  shudder  at  the  terri- 
bly complicated  system  of  clothing  which  our  an- 
cestors have  handed  down  to  us,  but  I  just  failed 
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of  having,  courage  enough  to  throw  it  all  to 
the  winds  and  make  a  fresh  start  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility. I  had  a  painful  experience  once 
which  has  taught  me  to  be  very  sure  of  my 
ground  before  attempting  an  irremediable  in- 
novation" upon  long-established  customs.  I 
spent  one  night  in  a  hammock  under  some  pine- 
trees  near  the  house,  and  I  was  so  sure  that  it 
was  the  only  sensible  and  healthy  way  of  sleep- 
ing that  I  recklessly  allowed  myself  to  be  locked 
out.  Since  that  dreadful  night  I  have  been 
filled  with  profound  respect  for  the  person  who 
invented  a  good,  broad,  smooth,  flat  surface, 
and  a  quiet  room  in  which  to  pas's  the  hours  of 
slumber.  So  I  decided,  after  long  deliberation, 
that  it  was  too  great  a  risk,  and  that  my  know- 
ledge as  to  the  cohesiveness  of  babies  was  too 
limited,  for  me  to  venture  to  put  my  own  into 
long,  loose  bags.  But  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
that  some  babies  have  had  the  hardihood  to  try 
it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  senseless  gar- 
ments of  the  past  are  destined  to  a  rapid  extinc- 
tion. 

My  own  baby  discarded  a  band  after  the  first 
few  weeks,  and  all  my  experienced  advisers  suf- 
fered the  deepest  anxiety  lest  she  should  have 
an  abnormally  large  waist.  Whenever  they 
saw  her  undressed,  especially  if  she  was  well- 
filled  up  with  a  recent  dinner,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  became  a  prey  to  profound  melan- 
choly. The  baby  is  now  two  years  old,  and  she 
has  a  very  nice,  straight  shape.  It  is  true  that 
she  does  not  show  any  traces  of  tight-lacing,  but 
her  mamma  does  not  feel  very  sorry  on  that  ac- 
count. 

If  small  waists  are  so  very  desirable,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  use  more  efficient  measures  than 
a  flannel  band  from  a  very  early  period  ?  I 
should  recommend  wearing  a  corset,  regularly 
made  with  bones  and  steels,  after  the  first  six 
months.  Our  Chinese  cousins  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  begin  early  if  they  wish  to  secure  in 
perfection  the  chief  element  of  Chinese  beauty, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  our  success  would  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  if  we  should  begin  to 
remake  our  babies  while  their  bones  are  still  so 
soft  that  their  shape  is  entirely  in  our  hands. 

M.  M. 


THE  WET-NURSE  IN  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  it  became  evident  after  my  daughter's 
birth  that  a  wet-nurse  or  artificial  feeding  were 
the  only  alternatives,  I  decided  upon  the  latter 


course,  having  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against 
the  whole  race  of  substitute  mothers.  This 
prejudice  was  based  at  first  upon  simply  in- 
stinctive dislike,  but  later,  as  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, it  was  justified  by  trying  personal  experi- 
ence. 

For  three  weeks  artificial  feeding  was  tried 
under  medical  advice,  but  the  child  did  not 
thrive,  being  troubled  with  indigestion  and  los- 
ing in  weight.  Becoming  somewhat  alarmed,  I 
now  summoned  an  older,  very  experienced  phy- 
sician to  consult  with  his  somewhat  younger 
brother,  the  attendant  doctor.  After  one  of 
those  grave  consultations  which  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  profession  are  prone  to  indulge  in, 
they  came  to  me  with  their  verdict. 

"  A  wet-nurse,  I  suppose,"  I  exclaimed  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  speak. 

"  It  certainly  seems  best,"  was  the  answer. 

With  a  sigh  of  despair  I  resigned  myself,  hav- 
ing made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  joint  advice 
of  these  worthy  men.  I  could  not  resist  re- 
marking, however,  that  that  would  be  the  end 
of  all  peace  in  the  household,  and  that  I  should 
never  know  an  easy  moment  until  the  child  was 
weaned.  The  younger  doctor  was  silent,  and  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  gleam  of  sympathy  in  his 
glance,  but  the  older  one  smiled  blandly  as  upon 
a  spoiled  child. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  you  antici- 
pate evils  that  are  not  likely  to  arise." 

Then  followed  several  stories  in  which  the 
wet-nurse  figured  as  household  pet  or  guardian 
angel.  In  one  case  she  even  nursed  and  brought 
up  two  daughters,  and  after  they  had  passed 
from  beneath  her  supervision  remained  the  trust- 
ed friend  and  companion  of  the  mother.  But 
I,  apprehensive  notwithstanding  these  assur- 
ances, said  I  should  not  look  for  intellectual 
companionship  ;  but  if  she  would  only  have  milk 
enough,  behave  properly,  and  take  good  care  of 
my  child  I  should  be  satisfied. 

To  cut  matters  short,  the  most  available  young 
woman  was  selected  at  the  Directory  of  Nurses 
in  Boston  and  sent  up  to  me.  She  was  a  sim- 
ple, unintelligent-looking  Irish  girl,  who  smiled 
sadly  when  questioned  as  to  her  own  child,  and 
assured  me  that  it  was  placed  in  most  trustwor- 
thy hands  and  would  give  her  no  care  or  worry. 
My  infant  took  kindly  to  the  new  nurse  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  first  good  meal,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  excellent  woman  who  had 
been  engaged  to  bring  her  up  artificially,  and 
who  was  now  forced  to  depart. 

A  week  was  given  up  to  the  renovation  of  the 
person  of  the  Irish  Mary,  whom  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  clothe  anew  from  head  to  foot.  Then 
came  a  day  when  she  was  to  take  her  charge  out 
for  an  airing.  She  looked  very  trim  in  her  dark 
gown,  large  apron,  and  white  cap,  as  she  started 
forth  with  the  long-robed  baby  on  her  arm.  If 
only  the  look  of  intelligence  were  not  wanting  ! 
I  thought,  as,  overcome  by  nervousness  a  half- 
hour  afterwards,  I  started  out  in  search  of  her. 
Passing  a  friend,  I  was  complimented  upon  the 
attractive  appearance  of  my  nurse.  Soon  after, 
a  short  distance  in  front,  I  beheld  my  neat  maid 
— and  where  ?  In  the  middle  of  a  street-cross- 
ing, standing  still,  staring  vacantly  at  a  rapidly- 
approaching  carriage.  I  called  and  rushed  to- 
wards her,  overtaking  her  just  as  she,  by  some 
unforeseen  fate,  reached  the  sidewalk  in  safety. 

"  What  do  you  stand  on  street-crossings  for?" 
I  asked  angrily. 

"  Shure,  mum,  I  stopped  to  look,  the  horse 
went  so  fast." 

"  The  very  reason  you  should  get  out  of  the 
way  yourself." 

Then  I  discovered  that  the  child's  head  hung 
over  her  arm  and  vibrated  like  a  pendulum  as 
she  walked,  she  having  apparently  no  concep- 
tion that  a  babe's  head  requires  support.  Nei- 
ther did  she  ever  acquire  that  idea,  and  for  weeks 
I  used  daily  to  follow  her  out  and  adjust  the  poor 
child's  head. 

From  that  time  on  matters  grew  more  annoy- 
ing as  day  by  day  she  became  more  stupid. 
Being  forbidden  to  take  certain  things — such  as 
tea,  iced  water,  and  pickles — she  soon  developed 
a  remarkable  fondness  for  these  articles,  and  ob- 
tained them  surreptitiously  from  the  cook,  over 
whom  her  influence  was  so  bad  that  I  was  obliged 
to  discharge  that  weak-minded  individual.  She 
also  contaminated  the  other  servants,  and,  as  I 
predicted,  caused  much  trouble  in  our  house- 
hold. The  only  redeeming  point  was  that  the 
child  thrived  fairly  well  for  the  first  six  weeks, 
when  one  day  I  came  home  with  a  feeling  that 
there  was  trouble  ahead — there  generally  was, 
whether  I  felt  it  or  not.  I  found  Mary  excited 
and  in  tears.  She  must  go  at  once  to  her  child  ; 
it  was  ill  and  received  no  care. 

"  Go,"  I  said,  "  and  leave  this  little  one  with- 
out food  ?  " 

Yes,  it  was  too  bad,  but  she  must  go  to  her 
own  baby.  I  told  her  to  be  calm  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  I  would  arrange  matters  ;  whereupon 
I  consulted  my  husband,  and  we  decided  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  import  the  babe  and 
place  it  in  some  farm-house  in  the  neighboring 
country.  This  suggestion  met  with  the  nurse's 
approval,  so  a  letter  was  sent  to  a  friend  request- 


ing her  to  bring  the  child  to  us.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day  a  carriage  containing  friend  and  infant 
drove  up  to  the  door.  The  mother  passed  an 
hour  with  it,  during  which  I  anxiously  watched 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  feelings,  full  of  dread 
lest  the  effect  might  be  disastrous  to  my  own 
child.  My  husband  had,  after  hours  of  search 
the  day  previous,  found  a  woman  in  the  country 
who  agreed  to  take  the  infant  and  care  for  it,  at 
our  expense,  of  course.  It  remained  in  the  coun- 
try for  somewhat  over  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  we  drove  out  several  times  to  see  it ;  and  it 
was  really  beginning  to  thrive  when  the  woman 
declared  she  could  keep  it  no  longer,  as  the  care 
was  too  great.  My  own  child,  meanwhile,  had 
not  been  gaining,  and  when  the  nurse  was  told 
her  baby  must  be  changed  again  she  became 
greatly  agitated,  and  consequently  her  milk  had 
a  decidedly  bad  effect  upon  her  charge. 

Like  Rachel,  she  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
would  not  hear  of  her  infant  being  placed  else- 
where. So  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  get  another  nurse.  After  a  week  of 
worry  upon  everybody's  part  word  came  that  a 
fine,  healthy  young  Englishwoman  wanted  such 
a  position.  Send  her  up  to  be  seen,  without  the 
child,  was  the  reply.  It  must  have  been  because 
we  said  not  to  bring  the  child  that  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  woman  appeared  with  it  arrayed  in 
its  best  clothes. 

"  Did  you  not  understand  that  you  were  to 
leave  your  baby  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  mum,"  replied  the  English  girl 
in  broad  Irish  ;  "  but  shure  I  thought  as  may  be 
you'd  like  to  see  it." 

As  she  appeared  strong  and  well,  with  plenty 
of  milk,  she  was  engaged  to  come  as  soon  as  she 
had  disposed  of  her  child.  In  appearance  she 
was  decidedly  unattractive,  with  a  face  of  most 
heavy,  unintelligent  mould. 

She  proved  quite  as  untrustworthy  as  the 
other  ;  but  as  I  had  by  this  time  accustomed 
myself  to  following  at  the  heels  of  the  nurse  the 
whole  day,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  keep  her 
through  the  hot  weather. 

Two  weeks  after  her  arrival  I  came  home  to 
find  my  waitress  awaiting  me  in  distress.  The 
nurse,  she  said,  was  nearly  frantic  with  grief, 
having  just  received  a  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  her  child  and  containing  an  urgent 
summons  to  the  funeral.  I  decided  that  would 
never  do  ;  her  attending  the  funeral  would  have 
too  many  consequences,  and  her  safe  return  to 
me  afterwards  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  pro- 
bability. It  was  fortunate  the  child  slept  and 
could  go  until  nearly  morning  without  food,  for 
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the  nurse's  excitement  was  extreme.  After  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  argument  I  prevailed  upon 
her  not  to  go  to  the  funeral.  How  I  made  her 
see  that  it  could  in  no  way  benefit  her  to  go,  and 
might  kill  my  child,  I  do  not  know,  but  finally 
she  did  see  it  all. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  her  a  little  change  we 
took  her  to  the  seashore  to  spend  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  effect  was  altogether  too  enlivening. 
She  lost  her  head  completely  and  became  as 
giddy  as  a  girl  just  out  of  school.  I  told  her  to 
eat  carefully  and  to  avoid  certain  things,  which 
advice  she  followed  by  indulging  in  cucumbers 
and  ice-cream,  which  action  on  her  part  very 
naturally  had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the 
child,  who  cried  the  whole  night  with  pain.  By 
the  time  we  reached  home  all  trace  of  regret  at 
the  death  of  her  own  offspring  had  disappeared. 

She  became  very  unruly  and  obstinate,  espe- 
cially so  in  regard  to  her  diet,  which  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  regulate.  Early  in  August 
we  went  to  the  seashore  to  remain  a  couple  of 
months,  and  I  took  the  precaution  at  the  hotel 
of  having  her  meals  sent  to  her  room  with  only 
such  things  served  as  were  consistent  with  health. 
After  two  weeks  we  discovered  that  our  child,  in- 
stead of  gaining,  was  losing  weight,  and  upon 
investigation  found  she  was  being  nursed  irregu- 
larly, also  that  the  nurse's  milk  was  becoming 
poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity. 
Further  study  of  the  case  revealed  .the  fact  that 
she  procured  peanuts,  cakes,  and  ice-cream  from 
outside,  and  left  her  substantial,  nourishing  meals 
untouched.  It  now  became  evident  that  an- 
other change  of  food  must  be  made,  and  I  de- 
cided that,  rather  than  have  a  third  wet-nurse, 
I  would  then  and  there,  in  August,  in  a  hotel, 
wean  the  child,  although  only  five  months  of 
age.  This  was  soon  accomplished  with  perfect 
success,  the  child  eating  her  Mellin's  Food  and 
milk  with  an  appetite  she  had  never  shown  for 
the  nurse's  milk. 

A  great  burden  fell  from  my  shoulders.  For 
four  months  and  a  half  those  two  nurses  had  re- 
quired my  hourly  superintendence,  and  then  I 
never  felt  sure  the  food  the  child  received  was 
not  impure.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  milk 
of  the  gentle  cow  has  the  advantage  over  that  of 
the  wet-nurse — it  is  not  affected  by  indulgence  in 
peanuts,  cucumbers,  and  ice-cream. 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who  have  had  happy 
results  with  wet-nurses,  but  I  believe  there  are 
many  readers  of  Babyhood  who  have  under- 
gone tribulations  similar  to  those  I  have  expe- 
rienced. Fanny  B.  Workman. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


A  REMARKABLE   REMEDY  ACxAINST 
HICCOUGHS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby's  crying  has  been  very  interesting  to 
me  lately,  for  I  have  made  a  most  important  dis- 
covery. I  have  discovered  that  crying  is  an  im- 
mediate, safe,  and  sure  cure  for  hiccoughs.  This 
matter  has  been  the  source  of  much  merriment 
to  our  visiting  friends,  who  have  had  occasion 
to  see  how  charmingly  crying  cures  hiccoughs. 
The  manner  of  working  is  also  very  simple  in  this 
case.  My  baby — a  darling  girl — is  only  three 
months  old;  but  she  is  an  exceptionally  bright, 
vigorous,  and  beautiful  child.  She  has  already 
learned  that  when  I  have  her  in  my  arms  she  can 
get  a  lively  tossing,  which  she  usually  demands: 
so  that  all  I  have  to  do  to  make  her  cry  to  cure 
her  hiccoughs  is  to  lay  her  down  across  my  knees 
for  a  moment.  Now,  of  course,  ours  is  an  ex- 
ceptional baby  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  a  short 
I  cry — a  few  seconds  only — will  cure  immediately 
the  hiccoughs  of  all  children  who  are  healthy, 
well  educated,  and  beautiful — and  I  can  guaran- 
tee this  cure  only  in  this  class  of  children,  for  it  is 
the  only  class  which  my  limited  experience  covers. 

The  usual  sugar- and- water  method  is  always 
successful,  but  only  after  you  have  made  the  child 
choke  a  little,  and  this  choking  is  avoided  by  my 
newly-discovered  method. 

New  York.  Moses  King. 

[We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  parents  of 
three-months-old  children  who  are  not  "healthy, 
well  educated,  and  beautiful"  concerning  this 
important  discovery. — Eds.  Babyhood.] 


VASELINE  AS  A  REMEDY  AGAINST 
SWOLLEN  TONSILS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  query  of 
I  the  "Anxious  Mother"  about  swollen  tonsils, 
i  as  I  have  just  such  a  question  to  settle  in  the 
;  case  of  my  little  boy  of  four.    One  physician 
!  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "You  may  have  to 
cut  those  tonsils."    Another  says,  "  Some  would 
advise  cutting,  but  I  am  inclined  to  wait  and 
see  what  nature  will  do.    He  is  so  young,  and 
there  is  danger  of  inflammation,  and  even  ulcer- 
ation, if  they  are  cut." 

So  I  am  waiting,  and  the  boy  in  the  meantime 
is  happy  and  healthy,  except  when  he  takes  cold. 
Then  he  snores  and  breathes  heavily  at  night, 
talks  "  thick,"  and  has  catarrh.  But  I  find 
great  relief  and  speedy  cure  in  such  a  case  in 
vaseline,  heated  and  rubbed  on  the  throat  out- 
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side  during  the  day,  and  put  on  a  light  flannel 
bandage  at  night.  When  I  first  began  to  do 
this,  last  winter,  he  would  put  his  little  finger 
in  the  vaseline  and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  At  first 
I  checked  him.  Then  it  did  seem  to  relieve  the 
breathing,  and  when  he  choked  and  coughed  in 
the  night,  a  little  on  his  lips  and  mouth  would 
quiet  him  at  once.  So  I  began  putting  it  in  his 
mouth.  He  will  open  it  wide  and  let  me  put  it 
on  the  tonsils.  As  we  say,  "  He  acts  as  if  it 
felt  good  to  them." 

Last  summer  the  trouble  disappeared  alto- 
gether. It  is  much  better  this  winter  than  it 
was  last,  and,  by  help  of  the  vaseline,  under 
much  better  control.  So  I  hope  for  cure  with- 
out cutting.  M.  N.  B. 

Connecticut. 


ANOTHER  MOTHER'S  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PUTTING  HER  BABIES  TO  SLEEP. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

As  the  succeeding  months  have  brought  my 
Babyhood,  so  replete  with  helpful  hints  and  ad- 
vice, I  have  felt  moved  to  enter  my  testimony  on 
the  witness-stand  in  favor  of  our  babies  putting 
their  little  selves  to  sleep. 

In  the  press  of  life  I  have  delayed  writing,  till 
possibly  all  are  tired  of  the  discussion  ;  although, 
for  my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  many 
more  thoughtful  mothers.  I  think  every  healthy 
baby  can  be  trained  to  go  to  sleep  by  himself  if 
taken  young  enough,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  can  be  taught  to  sleep  best  in  a  dark  room. 
On  the  latter  point,  if  the  child  has  inherent  fear 
of  the  dark,  never  let  it  be  left  alone  in  it.  I 
think  such  cases  exceptional.  But  I  wish  sim- 
ply to  tell  my  experience,  not  to  offer  advice  to 
others. 

I  rocked  my  first  boy  to  sleep  till  he  was  over 
a  year  old.  Then  I  decided  it  must  be  stopped. 
It  caused  a  struggle  and  a  few  hard  cries,  but  he 
soon  accepted  the  situ^ion  and  never  gave  me 
trouble  afterward.  When  the  second  boy  came  I 
was  firm,  in  my  determination  in  regard  to  two 
things  :  he  should  never  be  rocked  to  sleep,  and 
he  should  go  to  bed  as  early  as  six  o'clock. 
"  The  ways  of  mice  and  men,"  etc. — and  in  my 
nurse  I  met  my  first  obstacle.  Though  kind 
and  good  to  Baby,  she  knew  no  way  but  con- 
stant rocking  and  petting,  and  before  he  was  a 
week  old  he  had  learned  her  way.  At  six 
weeks,  when  I  took  him  in  charge,  he  was  a  con- 
firmed rocker  and  trotter,  and  my  trial  began. 
I  am  a  foe  to  violent  crying,  especially  in  little 
babies,  so  had  to  resort  to  gentle  means  to  com- 


pass my  ends.    I  labored  on  six  weeks  or  more 
with  little  success,  trying  all  my  arts  to  make 
Baby  understand  my  wishes  and  his  good.  I 
was  discouraged.     To  get  him  in  the  way  of 
early  bed-time  I  undressed  him  at  the  same 
hour  each  night,  and  began  putting  him  to  sleep, 
which  process  often  lasted  till  nine  or  ten.  One 
night,  worn  out  with  rocking  and  very  nervous, 
in  pure  desperation   I  laid  Baby  down  in  his 
little  bed.    Evidently  he,  too,  was  worn  out,  for 
he  was  soon  asleep.    He  has  never  been  rocked 
to  sleep  since.     At  first  there  would  be  an  occa- 
sional protest,  which  I  met  by  so  arranging  his 
naps  that  he  would  be  very  sleepy  when  sleep - 
time  came.    Thus  Nature  had  her  way,  and  soon 
he  would  be  in  dream-land.    Nurse  doubted  if  I 
could  accomplish  my  second  resolve.     "  Babies 
were  not  all  alike,  and  I  need  not  expect  this 
one  to  do  as  my  first  did."    It  was  longer  in 
fruition.    He  did  not  like  to  sleep  evenings,  and 
only  persistent  effort  accomplished  it.    I  made  a 
rule  never  to  take  him  from  his  crib  after  he  was 
put  to  bed  till  the  nine  o'clock  nursing,  then  to  lie 
down  by  him  for  that,  so  he  soon  learned  that  to 
go  to  bed  was  to  stay  there.    I  have  had  to  stay 
with  him  many  evenings,  but  at  last  success 
crowned  my  efforts.    He  is  now  eight  months 
old,  and  for  three  months  or  more  has  been  put 
in  his  bed  at  six,  warm,  dry,  and  fed,  and  left 
there  in  a  dark  room  to  coo  himself  to  sleep,  and 
he  does  it.    If  well  he  never  cries  ;  if  sick  I  go 
to  him,  for  I  do  not  neglect  my  baby.    He  has 
never  been  perfectly  well,  which  has  made  my 
task  harder.   Congenital  throat  and  head  troubles 
have  at  times  been  quite  severe.    At  those  times 
I  spare  no  time  or  trouble  for  my  baby's  well- 
being. 

And  what,  some  may  ask,  have  I  accomplish- 
ed by  all  my  effort  ?  My  baby  is  never  wearied 
by  my  tired  arms  and  aching  nerves,  as  he  would 
be  if  rocked  to  sleep  ;  his  sleep  is  sweeter  and 
sounder  ever  since  I  stopped  doing  so,  and  the 
time  I  get  is  not  spent  in  "  making  fine  clothing 
for  Baby,"  for  I  am  not  strong  and  need  all  the 
rest  I  can  get  to  be  able  to  nourish  my  child. 
He  gets  more  good  from  his  mother's  "rests'" 
than  he  could  from  the  rocking — if  it  held  a  good, 
which  I  doubt.  • 

I  doubt  not  the  "Perplexed  Mother "  ha> 
spent  with  me  many  hours  outside  the  closed 
door  listening  to  Baby's  breathing  and  any  sign 
of  trouble.  "True  motherhood"  loves  and 
cares  for  the  little  ones,  whatever  be  her  ideas 
about  rocking,  and  will  seek  the  best  way. 

I.  A.  H. 

NORTHFIELD,  Vt. 
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CHILDREN  AND  THE  THEATRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Taking  children  to  the  theatre  seems  a  wrong 
and  silly  thing.  They  cannot  derive  benefit 
from  it,  and  often  receive  much  harm.  It  cre- 
ates in  them  a  taste  for  an  extravagant  and 
exciting  pleasure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ban- 
ish their  cares,  as  so  many  adults  say  they  find 
it  ;  and  children's  troubles,  although  overwhelm- 
ing to  them,  are  generally  short  lived.  A  romp 
in  the  open  air  will  cure  them  sooner  than  going 
to  the  theatres. 

This  practice  reminds  one  of  the  editorial  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  Babyhood,  which  strong- 
ly condemns  giving  babies  ice-cream  and  soda- 
water.  Children's  minds  should  not  be  overfed 
with  froth  any  more  than  their  bodies. 

A  theatre-going  boy  aged  eight  years  once 
told  his  teacher  that  he  began  to  write  a  novel 
when  he  was  five  years  old,  but  after  writing 
three  or  four  chapters  he  tore  the  work  up,  as 
it  was  not  very  good.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  young  author  was  the  poorest  scho- 
lar in  his  class.  This  is  pathetic  as  well  as 
funny.  It  is  sad  to  see  children's  minds  filled 
with  such  things. 

Looking  at  going  to  the  theatre  from  a  sani- 
tary point,  does  it  seem  natural  or  healthy  for 
little  children  to  sit  in  a  badly-ventilated  build- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours  ? 

This  subject  has  many  sides,  and  ought  to  be 
discussed  by  some  one  more  versed  in  the  world's 
ways  than  the  writer.  Agnes  Walker. 

Brooklyn. 


CONCERNING  OBEDIENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

"  Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion  :  Knowledge,  Will, 
These  twain  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  third — 

Obedience  ;  'tis  the  great  tap-root  that  still, 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred, 

Though    Heaven-loosed    tempests   spend  their  utmost 
skill." 

What  Lowell  so  finely  says  of  national  life 
is  equally  true  of  the  germ  of  national  life — 
•the  home  life.  It  is  impossible  for  the  men- 
tal, moral,  or  physical  life  of  the  family  to  de- 
velop, in  the  best  sense,  without  the  most 
thorough  obedience.  Thomas  a  Kempis  says 
that  no  man  can  safely  govern  but  the  one  who 
has  learned  gladly  to  obey.  If  that  is  true, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  next  generation  ? 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  one  concedes, 
theoretically,  the  necessity  for  obedience  ;  but 


how  is  one  to  enforce  it  practically  ?  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else  worth  having,  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price."  One  cannot  lay  down 
arbitrary  rules  for  all  the  children  born  under  the 
sun — a  Procrustean  bed  to  which  rude  and  gen- 
tle, wise  and  foolish,  sick  and  well  are  alike  to 
be  fitted  ;  but  there  are  some  general  principles 
which  a  careful,  wise-hearted  mother  can  and 
will  adapt  to  her  own  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  if  genius  is  eternal  patience, 
it  takes  more  genius  to  make  one  child  mind 
than  is  required  for  anything  else  on  earth. 
The  patience  must  be  absolutely  endless,  and 
the  child  must  never  suspect  anything  else  from 
your  manner,  no  matter  how  tired  or  angry  you 
may  be  "  inside."  Remember  that  the  child  is 
learning  the  grandest,  the  most  essential,  the 
most  difficult  lesson  of  its  life,  and  help  it  more 
carefully  than  you  would  through  physical  pain 
and  self-denial.  In  the  second  place,  one  needs 
as  much  firmness  as  patience.  Let  the  child  un- 
derstand— as  I  heard  a  four-year-old  child  say 
to  her  three-year-old  brother — that  ' '  when 
mamma  says  no,  she  just  means  it!"  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  the  lack  of  firmness  except 
laziness  and  selfishness.  Those  are  hard  words, 
but  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  rising  generation  comes,  at  bottom, 
from  those  two  things.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
beat  a  child  into  obedience  ;  if  a  child  over  five 
years  of  age  needs  a  whipping  for  disobedience, 
the  mother  should  come  in  for  her  share  of  the 
punishment.  As  a  general  thing  the  matter 
runs  on  pretty  much  in  this  way  :  The  child 
rushes  across  the  room,  flourishing  some  play- 
thing, and  knocks  a  book  from  the  table  to  the 
floor  by  the  mother's  chair.  She  calls  to  him  to 
come  and  pick  it  up,  but  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  voice  ;  and  it  is  so  much  trouble  ior  a 
busy,  perhaps  an  ailing,  woman  to  lay  aside  her 
work  and  go  in  search  of  the  little  mischief, 
bring  him  back,  explain  the  necessity  of  his  do- 
ing as  he  was  bid,  and  see*  him  do  it,  that  most 
prefer  to  pick  the  book  up  themselves  and  put 
it  in  i  s  place.  Perhaps  when  the  child  comes 
back  the  mother  tells  him  not  to  flourish  his  whip 
in  the  house,  but  so  long  as  he  does  no  damage 
his  disobedience  is  disregarded.  Some  day  he 
overturns  and  smashes  a  valuable  vase,  and  the 
mother  pounces  upon  him  in  her  righteous  in- 
dignation, scolds  him  as  the  most  careless,  dis- 
obedient, troublesome  boy  in  the  world  ;  and  a 
whipping  is  administered  which  is  not  received 
by  the  real  culprit.  This  process  carefully  car- 
ried out — the  mother  only  enforcing  obedience 
or  punishing  its  opposite  when  her  selfish  com- 
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fort  or  interests  clash  with  the  offender's — will 
soon  bring  a  child  to  where  he  will  look  his  mo- 
ther straight  in  the  face  and  do  exactly  what 
she  tells  him  not.  Punishment  follows  this 
course  only  often  enough  to  add  the  spice  of  un- 
certainty and  excitement,  which  is  a  bait  few 
grown  people  can  resist. 

When  and  how  is  one  to  begin  ?  One's  own 
prayerful  thought  and  common  sense  must  de- 
cide that.  It  may  seem  cruel,  but  physical 
pain  is  the  only  way  of  appealing  to  a  very  lit- 
tle child.  As  soon  as  other  methods  can  be 'un- 
derstood try  them,  and  use  them  all  you  can  ; 
never  whip  when  you  can  help  it.  When  a  lit- 
tle child  rebels  and  refuses  to  yield,  then  every- 
thing must  be  laid  aside,  and  a  couple  of  hours, 
or  more  if  necessary,  be  given  to  making  it  mind  ; 
and  it  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  en- 
tire business  of  life  has  stopped,  and  will  stay 
stopped  till  that  little  thing  is  done. 

After  all  it  is  the  little  things  that  count.  If 
any  of  us  set  our  hearts  on  our  children's  doing 
any  one  particular  thing  they  are  pretty  apt  to 
do  it  ;  but  the  little  things  that  we  haven't  set 
our  hearts  on  are  the  things  that  take  so  much 
time,  and  patience,  and  trouble.  Does  not  the 
old  warning  come  to  us  :  "  He  that  is  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much  ;  and  he 
that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much  "  ? 

I  think  it  helps  us  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
taking  time  from  anything  to  attend  to  this,  and 
of  never  passing  over  the  tiniest  disobedience, 
or  growing  angry  at  the  greatest  ;  to  remember 
that  our  children  were  put  into  the  world,  first 
of  all,  to  learn  to  do  God's  will,  and  that  the 
condition  of  learning  is  obedience. 

Athens,  Ga.       Lily  Hardy  Hammond. 


A  HAPPY  MOTHER  OF  THREE  BABIES 
—REMEDIES  FOR  COLIC  AND  "  SE- 
BORRHEA." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  the  happy  mother  of  three  babies.  I  say 
babies  because,  without  being  twins  or  triplets, 
they  come  the  nearest  thing  to  it.  The  oldest, 
a  little  girl,  was  twenty-six  months  the  17th 
of  February  ;  the  second,  another  little  girl,  was 
sixteen  months  on  the  14th  of  February  ;  and 
the  third  one,  a  boy,  was  four  months  on  the 
3d  of  the  same  month.  Our  kind  readers  will 
see  that  my  two  hands  are  full,  and  therefore  for 
the  few  helps  and  ideas  I  wish  to  give  for  the 
benefit  of  others  in  the  same  fix  I  should  be 
grateful  for  some  in  return  ;  also,  if  Babyhood 
will  kindly  answer  a  question. 


No.  1.  Whoever  has  a  double  wrapper  made 
of  Canton-flannel  and  indigo-blue  calico  and  a 
pair  of  Alfred  Dolge's  felt  slippers,  will  know 
what  comfort  is  these  cold  nights  when  Baby  has 
colic  and  wants  to  be  rocked.  They  save  mo- 
thers many  a  cold,  and  cost  little — six  yards  of 
Canton-flannel  a  yard  wide,  and  eight  yards  of 
blue  calico,  cut  night-gown  pattern,  large  sleeves, 
and  button  all  the  way  down,  the  easier  to  put 
on.  Two-and-a-half  of  calico  and  two  of  Can- 
ton-flannel, cut  the  same  way,  will  make  Baby 
one,  and  are  so  nice  to  slip  on  when  taken  up  at 
night  or  when  sitting  on  the  chair  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  one  for  each  of  my  little  girls  and 
one  for  myself.  The  slippers  can  be  got  at  any 
first-class  shoe-store. 

No.  2.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  M.D.,  the  au- 
thor of  the  invaluable  book  called  "Advice  to 
Wife  and  Mother,"  recommends  as  a  safe  remedy 
for  colic  one  drachm  of  sal-volatile  (aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia)  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  clear  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture, sweetened  a  little,  to  be  given  at  a  time.  I 
have  tried  it  with  my  last  two,  and  found  it  to 
act  splendidly,  the  child  belching  up  the  wind 
when  set  upright. 

No.  3.  In  the  May  number  of  Babyhood  is 
an  article  on  scalp  diseases,  describing  the  earli- 
est and  commonest  form,  called  "  seborrhcea." 
My  three  have  had  a  profuseness  of  it  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  and  nothing — thorough 
washing  not  excepted — did  any  good  until  I 
applied  pure  glycerine  every  night  at  bedtime, 
rubbing  it  on  well  and  carefully  washing  it  off 
next  day  at  bath.  Five  or  six  applications 
made  their  heads  beautifully  clean  with  very 
little  trouble. 

No.  4.  I  read  with  interest  in  last  number  the 
article  on  how  to  promote  the  flow  of  milk.  It 
suits  my  case  exactly  ;  will  Babyhood  kind- 
ly tell  me  if  1  am  too  late  to  try  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Smith  ?  I  do  not  nurse  my  baby  in  day- 
time, but  let  him  suck  at  night  to  prevent  getting 
up.  He  may  get  two  tablespoonfuls,  but  no 
more.  I  never  could  nurse  over  two  months  with 
any  child,  and  feel  discouraged  on  account  of 
my  rapid  prolificness.  I  eat  heartily  and  am  in 
splendid  health. 

Hoping  Babyhood  will  forgive  this  long  let- 
ter and  pass  judgment  on  my  suggestions,  I  re- 
main N.  N. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  2.  The  preparation  of  ammonia  is  of 
established  value. 

No.  4.  You  are  not  too  late  to  try. 
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NURSERY  ECHOES. 


[For  Babyhood.] 
BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 
On  life's  new  leaf  I  scarcely  dare  to  write, 
Since  all  the  record  of  the  bygone  years 
Seems  only  blots  upon  the  pages  white — 
Blots  and  the  stains  of  tears. 


Upon  this  dark  thought  just  an  hour  ago, 

Mysteriously,  her  hands  behind  her  hid, 
Came  Baby,  saying  :  "  'Cause  I  love  you  so 

I  writed  you  a  letter  !    See?    I  did." 
1  looked  upon  the  blurred  and  blotted  sheet 

Whereon  the  tiny  hands  had  tried  to  trace 
A  little  line  of  loving  meaning  sweet, 

And  stooped  to  kiss  the  pretty,  primrose  face. 
Then,  flashing  thro1  the  shadows,  sure  and  bright, 

Life's  question,  answered,  from  the  letter  shone. 
Is  His  love,  His  who  bids  His  children  write, 

Less  pitying,  less  tender  than  my  own  ? 
Nay,  nay,  dear  Lord  !    I  give  my  blotted  book 

In  trust  e'en  like  a  babe's,  that  Thou  may'st  be 
Content  that  when  Thou  takest  it  to  look 

Thou  wilt  behold  therein  but  love  for  Thee  ! 
January  2,  1886.       — Helen  Ten  Broeck. 


[For  Babyhood.] 
A  QUESTION  ! 

(FACT.) 

Baby's  lids  were  drooping  low 

Over  the  bluest  eyes. 
It  was  bed-time  long  ago 

For  babies  of  her  size. 
Gently  rocking  the  old  arm-chair, 

Mamma  her  baby  holds  ; 
Light  the  touch  on  the  silken  hair, 

Tender  the  arm  that  folds. 
Softly  she  sings,  as  the  shadows  fall, 

And  the  dark  night  is  nigh  : 
"  Let  me,  O  Lord  !  at  Thy  last  call 

To  Thy  dear  bosom  fly." 
Up  went  Baby's  hazel  head, 

Opened  the  big  eyes  bright. 
"  Mamma,"  the  tiny  maiden  said, 

"  Do  bosom  flies  ever  bite  ?  " 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.     —Dorothea  Lummis. 


ANOTHER  BABY'S  DIARY. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  Rambler 
assumes  to  improve  upon  the  "  Stray  Leaves  from  a 
Baby's  Journal "  which  recently  appeared  in  Baby- 
hood : 

2  A.M. — Born  a  few  minutes  ago.  Yelled. 

2.15. — Am  washed.  The  fool-doctor  told  'em  I 
was  a  boy,  just  as  if  that  was  something  new.  Was 
whacked  over  the  lap  of  a  dizzy  old  Christmas  card 
of  a  nurse,  who  proceeded  to  tog  me  out  in  some 
bandages  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  skirts.  Kicked. 

3.00. — Have  slept  somewhat.  The  gorgeous  old 
valentine  made  for  me  when  I  stirred,  and  turned  me 
into  nineteen  different  positions.  Must  be  training 
me  for  a  contortionist.  Yelled. 

4.00. — Have  worked  the  sound  wave  for  a 
straight  hour.  The  old  man  isn't  looking  as  happy 
as  he  did.  I  am  a  high  soprano,  I  know,  for  I  just 
heard  some  one  in  the  fourth  story  swearing.  Old 


man  has  remarked  that  I'll  depreciate  property  for 
four  blocks. 

4.10.  — Everybody  is  sitting  around.  The  old 
man  has  just  gotten  even  with  the  doctor  by  giving 
him  one  of  his  cigars.  The  doctor  will  have  to 
charge  himself  up  with  a  prescription  pretty  soon. 

4.11.  — Told  you  so!  The  doctor  has  just  asked 
the  old  man  if  he  had  ever  matched  one  of  his  cigars 
against  a  glue-factory.    Yelled  in  sympathy. 

4.15. — The  amiable  old  Easter  memorial  is 
working  a  bottle.  She  saw  me  watching  her,  and 
said  I  was  a  tootsy-wootsy.  I  wish  I  were  a  shoesy- 
bootsy  ;  I'd  fix  her  for  getting  a  corner  on  the  family 
supplies  and  stowing  them  away  in  her  stomach. 

4.18  to  5.18.— Yelled. 

5.20. — The  antique  circus-poster  fed  me  on 
warm  water  and  whiskey.  She  said  I  had  the  colic. 
Will  work  the  colic  racket  again. 

6.00. — Wazzer  mazzer  wiz  ev'body  ?  Giddy  old 
chromo  wiz  two  heads  whackin'  me  on  the  back. 
Had  colic  twice. 

9.00. — Woke  up  with  the  headache.  The  old 
man  ought  to  keep  better  goods.    Guess  I'll  yell. 

9.15. — Am  washed.  Feel  a  little  rocky.  Ten 
minutes  for  refreshments,  then  I  intend  to  do  the 
colic  gag  over  again  for  a  cocktail. 

10.00. — Old  man  is  writing  telegrams  about  me. 
He  looks  a  little  like  a  last  year's  bird's-nest  him- 
self. Yelled. 

12.00. — Have  been  asleep.  Woke  up  suddenly 
and  saw  the  venerable  nightmare  they've  hired  to 
groom  me  working  her  jaws  over  enough  lunch  to 
feed  a  shift  of  section  hands.  The  old  man  oughtn't 
to  allow  it.  What'll  I  do  when  he  kicks  out  if  this 
waste  continues  ?  The  thought  made  me  so  mad 
that  I  yelled. 

3.00  p.m. — Have  dozed.  Everybody  is  doing 
well  but  the  people  in  the  block,  who  are  tired  out 
for  want  of  sleep.  Old  man  has  confidence  in  me. 
He  has  just  said  that  he'd  back  my  lungs  against 
any  steam-whistle  in  town,  best  two  toots  out  of 
three.  It  makes  one  proud  to  have  the  approval  of 
his  parents. 

5.00. — I  was  put  on  a  pillow  in  a  chair  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  a  fool-girl  came  in  and  sat  down 
on  me.  Yelled. 

5.20. — Colic.    Fortunate  results;  sleepy. 

8.10. — Going  to  sleep  for  the  night.  The  giddy 
old  obelisk  is  in  the  chair  snoring.  Room  sounds 
like  a  round-house.  Mighty  dull  sort  of  a  day. 
Good-night. 


"  He's  not  what  you  call  strictly  handsome,"  said 
the  Major,  beaming  through  his  glasses  on  a  homely 
baby  that  lay  howling  in  his  mother's  arms,  "but 
it's  the  kind  of  face  that  grows  on  you."  "  It's  not 
the  kind  of  face  that  ever  grew  on  you,"  was  the  in- 
dignant and  unexpected  reply  from  the  maternal 
being;  "  you'd  be  better  looking  if  it  had." — New 
Dominion ,  Freeport,  N,  Y. 

Small  Child  (whose  favorite  aunt  is  "en- 
gaged") :  "  Grandma,  where  is  Auntie  May  ?" 

Grandma:  "She  is  sitting  in  the  library  with 
Captain  Herbert,  my  dear." 

Small  Child  (after  a  moment's  thought)  : 
"Grandma,  couldn't  you  go  and  sit  in  the  library 
with  Captain  Herbert,  and  Auntie  May  come  and 
play  with  me  ?" — Exchange. 

A  petrified  baby  was  recently  discovered  m 
Texas,  and  our  lately  married  editor  is  wondering 
"  how  the  blamed  thing  kept  quiet  long  enough  to 
get  petrified." — Lowell  Citizen. 
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THERE  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
— that  is,  the  day  and  hour  of  reading 
this  paragraph — for  taking  account  of  stock 
of  such  articles  as  need  replenishing  for  use 
in  an  emergency.  A  sudden  fall  or  bruise 
may  find  the  arnica  bottle  empty  ;  a  more 
serious  accident  which  would  require  a  stimu- 
lant may  happen  just  at  the  time  when  there 
is  none  in  the  house  ;  a  slight  scratch  may 
cause  a  long  crying  spell  that  a  piece  of 
court- plaster  would  assuage,  when  its  en- 
velope is  empty ;  and  even  the  matches  are 
likely  to  be  most  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence in  the  very  night  when  the  first  exi- 
gency for  months  occurs.  With  paper  and 
pencil  in  hand  five  minutes  cannot  be  better 
spent  than  in  examining  sundry  bottles,  boxes, 
and  drawers  which  would  be  first  sought  on 
such  occasions,  and  noting  the  shortages  for 
immediate  supply.  The  absence  of  even 
trifling  things  adds  to  the  consternation  and 
confusion  of  an  emergency  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  importance,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  knowledge  of  their  being  on 
hand  may  often  turn  the  tide  toward  a  fa- 
vorable issue,  even  if  in  no  other  way  than 
in  conducing  to  composure  and  intelligent 
action. 


In  another  column  a  correspondent  raises 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  sea-side 
sanatorium  during  the  summer  for  the  use, 
not  of  the  poor,  but  of  those  able  to  pay  for 
their  accommodations.  Such  a  place  would 
be  advantageous  and  its  establishment  feasi- 
ble under  certain  restrictions.  First,  it  must 
be  accessible,  as  its  principal  use  would  be  as 


a  temporary  escape  for  sick  children  during 
"  hot  spells  "  in  the  cities.  Cities  not  on  the 
sea- board  would,  of  course,  have  their  sana- 
toria on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  or  wherever  the  nearest  place  of 
cool  and  fresh  air  might  be.  Secondly,  al- 
though for  a  paying  class,  it  must  be  for  one 
of  very  moderate  means.  The  rich  rarely  are 
shut  up  in  town  in  the  heat,  and  they  can 
arrange  for  themselves  easily.  The  prices, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  very  moderate. 
And  thirdly,  its  medical  arrangements  should 
be  such  that  the  families  using  the  sana- 
torium could  have  every  facility  for  obtain- 
ing the  advice  and  attendance  of  their  own 
physician  if  they  so  desired.  Such  an  in- 
stitution need  have  little  of  the  costly  out- 
fit of  a  hospital.  The  curative  agencies 
would  largely  be  furnished  by  the  escape 
from  the  hot  city,  and  the  requirements 
would  be  essentially  those  of  a  wholesome 
boarding-house,  with  especial  facilities  for 
proper  preparation  of  infants'  and  children's 
food,  for  baths,  and  for  everything  relating 
to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and,  in  fact, 
the  general  hygiene  of  the  little  ones. 


Whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
gressing maturity  of  our  little  ones,  as  the 
first  year  gives  place  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond to  the  third,  and  slowly  babyhood  dis- 
appears before  the  advance  of  childhood. 
Our  habits  of  mind  seldom  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  we  are  continually  being  surprised  by 
the  ever-renewed  evidences  of  development 
of  both  mind  and  body.    Its  observation  may 
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not  always  be  an  unmixed  pleasure,  and  for- 
tunate will  be  those  parents  who  effectually 
conceal  from  their  children  whatever  of  re- 
gret they  may  experience  as  they  see  the 
baby  gradually  but  surely  giving  place  to  the 
boy  or  girl.  Especially  should  we  prevent 
any  regrets  entering  the  minds  of  the  little 
ones  themselves.  We  know  of  a  mother 
who  recently,  on  having  to  deny  her  three- 
and-a-half-year-old  boy  the  accustomed  tum- 
bling and  romping  in  her  lap  because  he  was 
"  getting  too  big  and  heavy  now,"  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  little  shade  of  sadness  come 
over  his  face,  followed  by  a  pause,  and  then 
a  thoughtful  look,  while  his  hand  passed 
back  and  forth  across  his  body.  On  being 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  said  he  was 
wondering  whether,  if  he  had  a  large  knife, 
he  couldn't  "  cut  himself  in  two,  so  he  wouldn't 
be  so  big"!  He  had  the  same  day  been 
denied  his  usual  "  ride-a-jackhorse  "  on  his 
father's  foot  for  the  same  reason,  and  his 
growth  was  evidently  becoming  a  serious 
menace  to  his  happiness.  Of  course  it  did 
not  take  long  in  this  case  for  the  parents  to 
resolve  on  qualifying  their  words  in  future  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no  repetition 
of  the  child's  pathetic  reverie,  which,  it  was 
stated,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  serious. 


There  are  doubtless  in  the  experience  of 
all  parents  times  when  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility becomes  almost  oppressive — responsi- 
bility for  so  much  of  the  future  of  their  little 
ones,  especially  at  the  age  when  their  indi- 
viduality becomes  noticeable,  that  the  daily 
life  seems  to  consist  of  nothing  but  overpow- 
ering anxiety  and  discouragement.  A  good 
antidote  for  this  state  of  mind  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  a  privilege  there  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  is  our  own,  and  to 
imagine  what  would  be  the  consequence,  in 
the  lives  of  those  about  whom  we  are  so 
anxious,  were  we  suddenly  to  be  taken  away, 
and  they  be  compelled  to  depend  on  some 
one  else — relative  or  friend,  strangers  all  by 
comparison — for  the  care  and  guidance  for 
which  they  are  so  accustomed  to  look  to  us. 
There  is  perhaps  no  thought  more  startling 
to  a£mother  or  father  than  the  question, 


"  Who  could  ever  take  my  place  in  the  care 
of  my  child  ?  "  and  the  fact  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  yet  ours,  and  no  one's  else,  should 
be  a  cause  for  sufficient  cheerfulness  to  out- 
weigh everything  disheartening,  and  lead  us 
to  appreciate  every  present  day  that  permits 
us  to  impress  our  influence  more  strongly. 


There  should  be  an  agreement  among  the 
people  who  talk  to  the  baby  as  to  the  names 
of  the  objects  he  becomes  familiar  with.  If 
what  he  eats  his  dinner  out  of  is  called  now 
a  saucer,  now  a  dish,  and  now  a  plate,  his 
mind  is  made  to  suffer  entirely  unnecessary 
and  inexcusable  confusion.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting question  whether  he  should  first  be 
introduced  to  an  object  under  its  general 
name  or  its  particular  name,  as  dish  or  plate ',. 
milk  or  dinner.  There  is  doubtless  some 
good  reason  for  choosing  one  rather  than 
the  other,  if  one  could  only  find  it  out.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  things  a  baby  has  first  to  deal 
with  have  not  all  got  short  and  easy  names. 
If  language  had  been  made  for  the  young, 
as  the  spelling-book  is,  the  names  of  ele- 
mentary objects  would  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  column — bat,  mat, pat,  rat,  etc.  As  it 
is,  is  it  best  to  make  up  a  baby-name  for 
those  things  that  have  a  name  very  hard  to 
pronounce,  as  tick- tick  for  watch  ?  Let  no  one 
think  that  this  is  an  unimportant  question. 
The  development  of  a  baby's  strength  is  not 
more  retarded  by  a  fit  of  sickness  than  is  the 
development  of  his  mind  by  all  careless  and 
mistaken  ways  of  treating  it. 


In  another  part  of  this  issue  we  give  the 
opinion  of  several  physicians,  well  qualified 
to  speak,  on  the  subject  of  nursing-bottles. 
A  certain  divergence  occurs  as  to  whether 
the  tube  should  be  used  or  not.  Babyhood 
for  itself  prefers,  on  the  whole,  the  bottle 
without  the  tube,  unless  the  bottle  is  to  be 
used  by  an  intelligent  and  careful  mother  or 
nurse,  in  which  case  the  tube  has  its  advan- 
tages. But  in  regard  to  the  bottle,  as  well 
as  to  everything  else  which  servants  may 
have  to  manage,  we  hold  that  it  should  be 
not  only  one  that  can  be  easily  kept  in  order,. 
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but  that  as  far  as  possible  it  should  be  one 
that  cannot  be  put  out  of  order  without 
some  trouble.  The  influence  of  ignorance 
or  carelessness  should  be  reduced  to  the 
least  possible  limit. 


The  agitation  among  the  laboring  classes 
now  going  on  throughout  the  country,  ac- 
companied by  strikes  on  an  unusually  large 
and  dangerous  scale,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
any  thinking  person.  In  its  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  poor  it  has  a 
direct  interest  for  many  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, who  are  actively  engaged  in  practical 
work  tending  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  education  and  morals  at  the  very  threshold 
of  life,  as  being  the  surest  method  of  prevent- 
ing poverty  and  crime.  We  would  advise  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  (and  who 
should  not  be  ?)  to  read  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Evetiing  Post  of  March  1 1 ,  be- 
tween a  representative  of  that  journal  and  a 
labor  reformer  of  the  better  type,  in  which  it 
was  stated  : 

' '  Any  one  who  goes  among  the  poor  workers  of 
New  York,  especially  in  the  tenement-house  districts, 
knows  that  there  must  be  a  change  some  day.  For 
instance,  I  know  that  women  who  work  sixteen  hours 
a  day  upon  cheap  clothes  get  $2  80  a  week  and  have 
to  pay  their  own  rent  and  provide  their  own  ma 
chines.  They  work  harder  than  any  animals  can 
be  made  to  work,  and  live  in  horrible  tenements  ;  de- 
cent living  is  out  of  the  question.  Now,  no  matter 
how  little  rich  people  may  sympathize  with  the 
unions,  they  will  admit  that  women  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  work  in  vile  tenement-houses  sixteen 
hours  a  day  in  order  to  earn  $2  80  a  week.  There  is 
something  wrong,  and  we  intend  to  make  experi- 
ments toward  finding  a  remedy." 

After  giving  other  details  of  starvation 
prices  which  are  in  certain  other  trades  the 
prevailing  standard,  the  speaker  claims  that 
it  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of  those  among 
the  laboring  classes  who  are  intelligent 
enough  to  grasp  the  situation  to  combine, 
and,  by  proper  legal  methods,  to  compel  the 
increase  of  wages,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  not  or  cannot  make  a  move  to 
help  themselves,  and  adds  : 

"  You  ask  me  where  employers  are  to  find  the  ex- 
tra money  demanded  ?  By  charging  higher  prices. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  employers  ;  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  competition  is  fierce  among  them  and 
that  the  humane  employer  goes  to  the  wall.  The 
tendency  in  prices  has  always  been  downward  at  the 
expense  of  the  workman.    It  is  time  for  the  tide  to 


turn.  Well-to  do  people  can  pay  more  for  the 
clothes  they  wear  and  the  meat  they  eat." 

Whether  the  well-to-do  classes  care  to  be 
interested  or  not,  the  claims  of  tenement- 
house  babies  and  children  will  force  them- 
selves into  notice,  and  are  already  doing  so  in 
ways  not  always  recognized.  For,  since  the 
deficit  between  the  laborer's  income  and  the 
cost  of  supporting  his  family  is  necessarily 
met  by  charity,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  funds  of  that  charity  are  pro- 
vided voluntarily,  or  through  the  indirect 
means  of  taxation  for  support  of  almshouses 
and  other  public  institutions.  Whether  the 
charity  could  be  largely  dispensed  with  by  an 
increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  various  manu- 
factures is  a  very  difficult  problem,  as  so 
many  other  issues  are  involved ;  but  the 
whole  subject  is  one  worthy  of  more  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  study  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  it. 


It  frequently  happens  that  letters  from 
readers  of  Babyhood  relate  to  subjects 
on  which  much  of  interest  might  be  said,  but 
which  are  therein  discussed  in  but  one  or 
two  aspects,  leaving  much  of  importance 
merely  hinted  at.  While  brevity  is  a  most 
desirable  feature,  and  with  many  subjects  is 
essential  for  our  purpose,  we  sometimes  find 
articles  unavailable  because  of  their  incom- 
plete character.  Many  subjects,  which  in 
most  periodicals  would  be  regarded  as  tri- 
vial, are  in  Babyhood's  forum  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  more  earnest  thought 
on  the  part  of  writers  than  is  often  given  to 
them.  In  order  to  stimulate  such  thought 
on  the  part  of  our  readers,  we  will  hereafter 
suggest,  each  month,  a  special  topic  on  which 
an  article  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
three  pages  (or  from  1,500  to  2,500  words) 
may  be  written,  and  will  pay  $25  for  the  best 
one  received  in  two  months  thereafter.  The 
subject  we  would  suggest  this  month  is 
"  Protracted  Crying  Spells,"  manuscript  to 
be  received  by  us  not  later  than  June  1. 
The  method  of  treatment  of  these  topics,  and 
the  special  line  of  thought  to  be  followed, 
will  be  left  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
writers. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION 

"BABY  MUST  MIND!" 

IN  empire,  in  state,  in  church,  in  public 
and  in  private  corporations,  "  To  govern  " 
finds  the  complemental  "  To  be  governed  " 
as  naturally  as  light  makes  shadow  or  water 
runs  down-hill.  The  docility  with  which  this 
truth  is  accepted  by  all  grades  of  men  and 
women  makes  more  singular  the  discussions 
of  home-rule  which  crowd  the  columns  of 
this  and  other  periodicals  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  family. 

Our  forefathers  and  mothers  made  short 
work  of  precept  and  shorter  of  practice. 

"  Come  when  you  are  called, 
Do  as  you  are  bid," 

was  the  sum-total  of  filial  duty  so  long  as 
the  learner  was  under  tutors  and  governors. 
Some  terrible  mistakes  were  made  in  those 
days.  There  was  virtually  no  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  infant  against  whom  the  tide  of 
circumstantial  evidence  set  strongly.  If  he 
were  sufficiently  ready  of  wit  and  speech  to 
offer  an  impromptu  defence,  it  was  rarely 
heard.  "  First  the  lash  and  then  the  law  " 
was  in  most  households  no  playful  figure  of 
speech,  but  a  biting  sarcasm  that  understated 
an  existing  evil.  Young  people  then  read 
the  deliverance  of  the  sage  of  Tarsus  on 
this  point  with  resentful  appreciation  their 
offspring  cannot  share. 

"  For  they  "  (the  "  fathers  of  our  flesh  "  of 
the  context),  "  verily,  for  a  few  days  chasten- 
ed us  after  their  own  pleasure."  The  New 
Version  tones  down  the  clause  to  suit  the 
times :  "  As  seemed  good  to  them." 
So   useless,   and   frequently   so  unjust, 
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seemed  the  overt  exercise  of  parental  au- 
thority to  the  governed  that  in  the  silent, 
seething  depths  of  our  souls  we  believed 
that  our  rulers  took  pleasure  in  what  they 
called  punishment  and  we  catalogued  as 
barbarity.  We  acknowledge  now  that  we 
erred  in  judgment,  revoke  the  verdict  of 
wanton  cruelty,  but  assert  stoutly  meanwhile 
that,  whereas  children  are  Events  in  poster- 
capitals  in  our  lives,  we  were  incidents  in 
nonpareil  in  the  estimation  of  our  progeni- 
tors, and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  re- 
garded as  an  undesirable  appendix  to  their 
biography.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
younglings  of  the  race  were  very  much  gov- 
erned forty  years  ago,  and  that  with  no  effort 
at  concealment  of  the  machinery.  No  flowers 
of  sentiment,  no  cotton-wool  of  explanation, 
enwrapped  the  rod.  It  fell,  a  hard,  naked 
fact,  upon  body  and  soul,  and  it  was  not  in 
the  cringing  victim's  power  to  dissociate  it 
in  thought  from  the  tense  hand  that  wield- 
ed it. 

Like  every  other  abuse  of  a  power  legiti- 
mate in  itself,  this  has  reacted.  From  be- 
lieving that  all  children  need  chastisement, 
we  have  come  to  think  that  none  should  re- 
ceive it.  To  our  fathers  of  the  flesh  corpo- 
ral punishment  was  a  Heaven-given  ordi- 
nance. We  ban  it  as  brutal.  For  "  Do  as 
you  are  bid  "  we  substitute  "  Do  as  you 
like."  Obedience  without  questioning  was 
the  code  of  our  youth.  The  infant  of  the 
period  questions  without  a  thought  of  obey- 
ing. 

At  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of 
some  with  whom  I  would  stand  well,  I 
frankly  confess  that,  from  my  standpoint, 
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the  evils  of  the  old  regime  appear  fewer  and 
less  grave  than  those  of  the  modern  system 
of  letting  children  rule  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  household. 

Waving  the  question  of  how  Baby  should 
be  taught  to  obey — to  "  mind,"  as  our  mo- 
thers put  it,  quaintly  and  aptly — one  would 
think  there  could  be  no  opportunity  for  de- 
bate in  this  matter.  Mamma  has  years, 
knowledge,  experience  on  her  side.  Baby 
is  the  creature  of  ill-directed  impulse,  too 
ignorant  to  distinguish  poison  from  whole- 
some food,  or  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
The  rights  of  the  case  are  so  palpable  that 
one  is  ashamed  to  argue  it. 

It  came  to  me  like  the  revelation  of  a  new 
world  of  ideas  and  speech  when  I  first  heard 
the  other  side  of  the  question  seriously  put 
forth.  The  speaker  was  a  grave,  intelligent 
man  past  middle-age. 

"  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  spoiled  chil- 
dren annoy  people  outside  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies by  their  pranks  and  tempers,"  he  rea- 
soned, "  I  doubt  if  they  do  not  get  on  in  life 
as  well  as  those  who  are  brought  up  to  be 
models  of  exemplary  behavior.  In  due  time 
they  become  ashamed  of  their  naughtiness. 
Parents  squander  cellular  tissue  and  moral 
force  in  breaking  in  unruly  spirits  when  they 
might  as  well  let  young  blood  have  its  flow. 
Too  much  training  checks  individuality.  It 
belongs  to  an  age  when  trees  were  pruned 
into  the  shapes  of  peacocks  and  griffins, 
the  date  of  quincunx  alleys  and  boxwood 
hedges." 

I  have  lived  to  see  his  theory  practically 
adopted  by  so  many  parents  that  it  has 
arisen  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle.  If  no- 
thing else  condemned  it,  the  admission  that 
the  disobedient,  unmannerly  child  (the  first 
word  involves  the  second)  is  a  curse  to  his 
neighborhood  should  commend  the  opposite 
policy.  Let  those  testify  who  have  suffered 
the  torments  of  companionship  with  the 
"  dear  lamb  "  imported  into  a  hitherto  quiet 
fold  by  friend  or  visitor.  Unluckily,  infan- 
tile naughtiness  is  ever  aggressive.  The 
cosset  will  not  be  ignored  for  sixty  seconds 
at  a  time.  He  is  ubiquitous,  truculent,  per- 
vasive, and  irrepressible  everywhere  and  at 


all  times,  unless  when  sleep  makes  him  for  a 
brief,  blessed  season  inoffensive.  With  elf- 
ish malice,  he  says  exactly  the  most  disagree- 
able thing  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  mor- 
tal to  each  person  present ;  "  shows  off  "  in 
bellowings,  screeches,  grimaces,  and  blatant 
impertinence  when  mamma  would  give  her 
diamond  earrings  to  have  him  conduct  him^ 
self  decorously  ;  irritates  the  benevolent, 
mortifies  his  guardians,  and  consoles  the 
celibate.  Happy  she  who  cannot  on  mild, 
sunny  afternoons  count  a  half-score  of  such 
nuisances  from  her  front-window  !  Thrice 
blessed  she  who  while  she  reads  these 
lines  is  not  deafened,  mauled,  and  tugged 
out  of  the  power  of  consecutive  medita- 
tion by  an  infant  Horror  of  her  own  manu- 
facture ! 

The  truth  lies  in  the  last  three  words.  No 
mother  whose  health  permits  her  to  assume 
the  management  of  her  family  can  evade  the 
inference  if  she  has  a  spoiled  child  in  her 
brood.  Let  responsibility  and  odium  rest 
where  they  belong.  Father,  nurse,  grand- 
parents, and  doting  aunts  may  incommode 
her  while  she  labors  in  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion. If  she  stand  resolutely  in  her  lot  no- 
thing can  mar  her  handiwork  irretrievably. 
The  sickly-sweet  simper  with  which  the  mo- 
ther and  maker  of  the  aforesaid  nuisance  an- 
nounces that  her  child  "is  spoiled  to  death," 
and  she  "  can  do  nothing  with  him,"  dis- 
graces her  sex  and  office,  is  glory  in  her  own 
shame. 

Yet  more  for  his  own  dear  sake  Baby 
ought  to  "  mind."  She  sets  fair  stones  and 
firm  who  begins  with  the  earliest  gleams  of 
intelligence  to  teach  her  child  self-control. 
When  she  has  impressed  into  his  mind  the 
cardinal  truth  that  she  must  be  obeyed  im- 
plicitly, however  lustily  will  and  temper  pull 
the  other  way,  she  casts  about  the  neck  of 
passion  a  silken  thread  that  will  be  a  strong 
rein  in  the  hand  of  the  man.  "  Mother  '* 
and  "  conscience  "  are  and  should  be  inter- 
changeable terms  until  he  passes  the  con- 
fines of  infancy. 

Wholesome  discipline  bears  earlier  fruit 
than  the  lasting  good  done  to  boy  and  man. 
Baby  is   healthier,  happier,  infinitely  less 
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troublesome  for  comprehending  that  "  No  " 
and  "  Do  "  are  non-elastic  words  on  mam- 
ma's lips.  The  sooner  the  lesson  is  ac- 
quired the  better  for  all  parties.  I  have 
seen  an  infant  less  than  a  year  old  open 
her  mouth  to  swallow  the  medicine  she 
loathed  when  her  mother's  gentle  "Take, 
it,  dear!"  was  seconded  by  the  mother's 
steadfast  look.  I  have  also  seen  a  boy  of 
four  years  held  down  in  bed  by  two  strong 
men,  his  jaws  pried  open  by  a  third,  that 
his  mother  might  administer  a  teaspoonful 
of  water  which  borrowed  no  taste  from  the 
quarter-drop  of  aconite  mingled  with  it. 
Obedience  to  parental  authority  is  comely 
and  convenient  in  health.  In  illness  it  may 
span  the  gulf  between  life  and  death. 

There  is  no  fixed  period  in  which  to  be- 
gin the  good  work.  By  the  time  the  infant 
knows  his  mother,  responds  to  her  smile, 
and  is  lulled  by  her  voice  it  is  possible  for 
her  to  establish  a  hold  upon  his  will.  Never 
allow  him  from  this  hour  to  know  that  he 
can  disobey  you.  The  young  horse  who  has 
once  taken  the  curb  between  his  teeth,  and 
thus  learned  his  might  and  his  master's 
weakness,  is  never  quite  safe  thereafter.  If 
you  delay  to  measure  your  strength  with 
Baby's  until  he  can  walk  and  talk  and  enter 
into  the  motive  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  an 
order,  you  may  gird  up  the  loins  of  your 


mind  for  a  sore  conflict.  Half  the  patience 
and  pains  the  young  girl  over  the  way  ex- 
pends in  training  her  canary  to  eat  from 
her  lips,  perch  on  her  finger,  and  answer 
her  call  will  make  your  dearer  charge  com- 
prehend that  it  is  your  place  to  control,  his 
to  obey. 

Be  tactful  in  the  avoidance  of  needless 
issues.  Never,  except  to  defend  a  principle, 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  or  give  battle.  But, 
the  first  shot  fired,  stand  your  ground.  Break 
engagements,  consume  hours  of  time,  bear 
your  own  pain  and  the  sight  of  his — brave 
and  do  anything  rather  than  yield  the  field 
to  him  as  conqueror.  He  will  never  forget 
your  defeat,  nor  let  you  do  it. 

A  word  on  a  topic  that  demands  many. 
There  are  other  methods  of  chastening  than 
the  typical  rod,  which  is  often  employed  in 
practical  ignorance  of  this  fact,  or  in  haste 
to  get  a  disagreeable  business  over.  Con- 
venient as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  in  itself  more 
efficacious  than  penalties  which  involve  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  what  the  busy  wo- 
man may  chafe  at  as  a  loss  of  precious  time. 
The  stake  is  great.  That  which  subdues  one 
child  will  harden  or  brutalize  another.  These 
are  matters  you  must  study  for  yourself, 
humbly,  patiently,  and  earnestly,  never  for- 
getting that  a  single  false  step  may  undo  the 
work  of  years. 


NURSING 

THE  nursing-bottle  of  glass,  with  a 
mouth-piece  or  nipple  of  glass, 
sponge,  calfskin,  or  the  real  teat  of  a  calf, 
cured  or  tanned,  has  been  in  common  use 
for  more  than  a  century.  But  while  in- 
ventors are  constantly  bringing  to  public 
notice  some  new  device  for  giving  milk 
to  babies  with  greater  ease  than  the  com- 
mon glass  bottle  with  a  rubber  nipple, 


-BOTTLES. 

very  little  real  improvement  upon  this 
simple  form  has  been  made,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rubber  tube  attachment 
which  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle through  the  neck  attachment  up  to 
the  nipple.,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Societe 
Francaise  d  'Hygiene  of  Paris,  France,  held 
in  February,  1879,  a  discussion  arose  con- 
cerning the  best  form  of  nursing-bottles, 
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and  a  committee,  composed  as  follows, 
was  appointed  to  decide  the  question  : 
MM.  Domerc,  Passant,  Brochard,  Begin, 
Pietra  Santa,  and  Blache.  After  a  long 
and  minute  enumeration  of  nursing-bot- 
tles used  from  1780  up  to  the  time  of  the 
report,  the  committee  decided  that  the 
best  was  the  "  Limande  "  nursing-bottle,  a 
flat, glass  bottle  with  a  black  rubber  nipple 
and  an  opening  at  the  side,  closed  with  a 
perforated  stopper  which  allows  air  to  be 
furnished  or  withheld  as  needed.  The 
milk  is  introduced  by  the  opening  at  the 
side,  and  the  flow  of  air  is  regulated  by- 
holding  the  finger  over  the  perforation 
in  the  stopper.  Formerly  the  same  type 
of  bottle  was  made  with  a  glass  nipple. 
The  committee  recommended  this  bottle 
as  preferable  to  all  others  because  it 
has  few  parts  to  keep  clean,  and  because 
the  nurse  must  hold  it  in  her  hand  while 
the  child  is  nursing. 

In  a  former  number  of  Babyhood  was 
described  a  "vented"  nursing-bottle  (an 
illustration  of  which  is  here  given),  de- 
vised by  one  of  the  leading  glass  manu- 
facturers of  this  city,  which  is  construct- 
ed on  the  principle 
recommended  by 
the  French  Society. 
The  aperture  for 
the  admission  of 
air,  however,  is 
placed  in  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  bot- 
tle, which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  rub- 
ber band,  passing 
over  the  vent-hole, 
and  enabling  the 
nurse  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  milk,  her  thumb  or  a  fin- 
ger being  slipped  under  the  band  in 
feeding.  The  head  of  a  business  house 
which  makes  every  year  10,000  gross 
of  nursing-bottles  reports  to  Babyhood 
that  few,  if  any,  improvements  in  nur- 
sing bottles  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  manufacturers  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years.    At  the   present    time  one 


type  of  bottle  has  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  market — the  one  here  shown. 
This  bottle  is  used  either  with  a  simple 
rubber  nipple 
or  with  the  rub- 
ber tube  attach- 
ment— an  Eng- 
lish device, 
which  came  in- 
to common  use 
about  twelve 
years  ago» 
About  ten  bot- 
tles with  tube 
attachment  are 
sold  for  one 
without  it,  the 
convenience  of  the  bottle  being  such  as 
to  warrant  the  trouble  necessary  to  keep 
this  bottle  sweet. 

A  representative  of  Babyhood  called 
upon  several  physicians  specially  fitted 
to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the 
best  nursing-bottle  ?  "  Scarcely  any  lite- 
rature exists  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
answers  given  are  the  result  of  years  of 
personal  observation  in  hospital  and  pri- 
vate practice. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ripley  :  "  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  all  nursing-bottles  is  that  they 
allow  the  child  to  swallow  milk  too  free- 
ly ;  it  goes  down  too  rapidly,  overdistends 
the  stomach,  and  the  result  is  colic  and 
indigestion.  The  milk-ducts  in  the  hu- 
man teat  are  as  fine  as  hairs,  and  allow 
but  very  little  milk  to  flow  at  a  time,  and 
only  after  much  sucking  by  the  child. 
The  ideal  bottle  ought  to  reproduce  these 
.conditions.  Most  nipples  are  at  once  too 
soft  and  too  freely  punctured.  Another 
trouble  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  air 
is  often  drawn  into  the  hollow  nipple 
through  the  perforations  during  its  ex- 
pansion, as  the  child  lets  go  its  hold,  and 
is  subsequently  swallowed  with  the  milk. 
The  child  also  gets  air  when  the  bottle 
is  tipped  up  so  that  the  milk  does  not 
run  to  the  nipple.  With  the  common 
bottle,  having  a  rubber  tube  attached, 
I  see  great  advantages  in  that  the  end 
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of  the  tube  in  the  bottle  is  always  in 
the  milk  so  long  as  there  is  any  in  the 
bottle  ;  the  child  does  not  suck  air  unless 
it  is  allowed  to  suck  upon  an  empty 
bottle.  The  one  great  disadvantage  with 
the  rubber  tube,  aside  from  the  neces- 
sity of  great  care  in  preserving  the  dif- 
ferent parts  from  particles  of  sour  milk, 
is  that  the  tube  is  so  thin  that  it  often 
gets  doubled  or  twisted  so  that  no  milk 
flows  and  the  child  sucks  air;  an  im- 
provement which  I  could  suggest  would 
be  to  make  the  tube  of  rubber  so  thick 
and  heavy  that  it  could  not  get  doubled 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage.  While 
the  long  tube  and  joints  offer  certain 
dangers  in  the  hands  of  careless  and 
uncleanly  persons,  the  convenience  of 
the  tube-bottle  is  incontestable  ;  and  the 
bottle  and  tube  can  be  kept  sweet  if  the 
whole  apparatus  is  plunged,  when  not  in 
use,  in  water  containing  a  pinch  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.'' 

Dr.  William  T.  Lusk:  "I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  bottle  in  common  use,  with 
tube  and  nipple  of  rubber,  should  not  be 
used  ;  it  is  certainly  a  great  convenience, 
and  the  tube  can  be  kept  clean  with  very 
ordinary  care.  If  you  ask  me  why  the 
bottle  should  not  be  used  at  all  I  can  talk 
whole  volumes;  but  1  do  not  know  that 
I  have  much  to  say  about  the  bottle  it- 
self." 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith :  "  I  know  of  no 
improvement  in  nursing-bottles  which 
has  displaced,  in  my  opinion,  the  old- 
fashioned  bottle  with  the  rubber  nip- 
ple. The  rubber  tube  affair  in  common 
use  I  consider  objectionable  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  allows  the 
mother  to  put  the  child  in  its  crib  and 
go  about  her  business  while  the  baby 
takes  its  food  or  not,  according  to  in- 
clination. This  is  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  mother,  but  bad  for  the 
child.  If  the  baby  does  not  take  the 
milk  at  once,  it  grows  cold  and  unfit  for 
use ;  if  it  takes  all  the  milk,  it  is  left  to 
suck  air  until  it  is  tired.  Not  enough 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having 


a  baby's  milk  at  the  right  temperature. 
The  bottle  with  the  rubber  tube  makes 
people  careless  on  this  point.  The  diffi- 
culties of  keeping  such  bottles  clean  are 
too  evident  to  need  comment,  and  are,  of 
course,  so  many  objections.  I  like  the 
simple  bottle  and  rubber  nipple  because 
the  mother  usually  has  to  hold  it  all  the 
time  and  feed  the  child,  herself  seeing 
that  it  takes  its  milk  properly  and  stops 
sucking  when  the  milk  is  gone.  With 
a  rubber-tube  bottle  laid  in  the  crib 
the  baby  gets  irregular  in  its  hours  for 
taking  milk,  and  irregularity  in  this  re- 
spect is  just  as  injurious  to  the  baby  as 
to  older  people. 

"Most  of  the  attempted  improvements 
in  nursing-bottles  that  have  come  un- 
der my  notice  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  added  machinery,  and  therefore 
objectionable.  With  regard  to  keeping 
the  bottle  clean,  I  should  advise  every 
nurse  to  keep  two  bottles,  one  of  which 
may  be  set  aside  filled  with  water  when 
not  in  use." 

Dr.  John  J.  Griffiths :  "Tell  any  one 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  nursing-bottle, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
person  has  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  upon  the  subject,  he  or  she 
will  buy  the  most  complicated  affair 
to  be  found  and  the  most  expensive, 
upon  the  ground  that  so  much  ma- 
chinery must  accomplish  just  so  much 
more  good  than  the  simple  bottle,  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  bottle  and  a  rubber 
nipple.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ideal 
nursing-bottle,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  one,  is  the  simplest.  The 
least  particle  of  sour  milk  in  a  bottle  will 
contaminate  the  whole ;  therefore  abso- 
lute cleanliness  is  required,  and  to  attain 
this  the  fewer  parts  we  have  to  keep 
clean,  and  those  parts  of  the  simplest 
possible  construction,  the  better.  At  the 
Foundling  Asylum  we  have  discarded  all 
but  the  simple  bottle  with  rubber  nipple. 
Bottles  should  have  the  rounded  bottom, 
which  avoids  corners  in  which  particles 
of  milk  can  be  lodged,  and  the  neck 
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should  be  straight,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  nurse  to  hold  the  bottle 
while  the  child  is  nursing.  Nipples 
should  be  of  black  rubber,  with  very 
small  holes.  Such  a  bottle  can  be  bought 
in  any  drug-store;  there  are  no  long  tubes 
in  which  milk  can  lodge,  no  joints  which 
the  nurse  does  not  take  apart  and  wash, 
and  no  corners  in  which  impurities  can 
lodge.  In  order  to  keep  the  bottles  clean, 
wash  them  with  boiling  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  used,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel  of 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  keep  the  bottle  in  water,  fill  it  up  when 
not  in  use  and  throw  the  nipple  into  a 
cup  of  water  containing  some  soda.  If 
the  bottle  needs  more  than  washing  with 
water  add  some  ashes  from  the  grate  to 
the  water,  and  shake  it  well.  The  bottle 
should  hold  about  half  a  pint  ;  but  only 
enough  for  one  nursing  should  be  pre- 
pared at  a  time.  The  capacity  of  a  baby's 
stomach  at  birth  is  about  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  and  'grows  with  its  growth.' 
"Much  of  the  trouble  with  children 


nursed  on  the  bottle  is  due  to  the  large 
holes  of  the  rubber  nipples  ;  these  are  so 
large  that  the  child  really  drinks  the  milk 
down  instead  of  taking  it  in  infinitesimal 
doses,  as  it  would  at  the  breast.  The 
consequence  is  an  undigested  clot  which 
troubles  the  child.  In  order  to  have 
the  milk  digested  the  baby  must  do 
some  work  for  its  dinner  and  get  it 
in  small  doses.  When  a  baby's  milk  is 
good  and  yet  there  is  colic,  look  at  the 
nipple  of  its  bottle  and  see  if  the  holes 
are  not  too  large.  This  too  plentiful 
supply  of  milk  is  also  often  one  of  the 
causes  of  sprue  in  a  baby's  mouth  ;  the 
child  goes  to  sleep  with  its  mouth  full 
of  milk,  which  irritates  the  membrane, 
and  predisposes  to' this  disease.  At  the 
Foundling  Asylum  we  not  only  treat  the 
bottles  with  extreme  care,  but  we  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  lime-water  with  every 
bottle  of  milk,  although  we  believe  cur 
milk  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  had  in  the 
city.  No  matter  what  you  may  think  of 
your  milk,  a  little  lime-water  will  do  no 
harm." 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


II.— OUR  BOYS. 


BY  LUCY  WHITE  PALMER. 


IN  a  previous  paper  we  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  training  our  little  girls,  or 
rather  of  allowing  nature  so  to  train  them, 
that  their  girlhood  should  always  seem  to 
them  a  joy  rather  than  an  irksome  burden. 
There  is  a  reverse  to  the  shield,  and  per- 
haps the  one  side  is  neglected  as  much  as 
the  other. 


As  we  are  not  to  deny  to  our  girls  the 
healthful  privileges  of  boyhood,  so,  equally, 
our  boys  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  gra- 
cious and  refining  influences  that  commonly 
hedge  around  our  girls,  but  too  often  are 
deemed  unneeded  by  the  boys. 

Whether  our  children  are  boys  or  girls, 
the  necessity  is  imperative  that  they  shall  be 
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taught  the  requirements  of  good  breeding. 
Gentleness  is  not  a  quality  admirable  in  girls 
and  despicable  in  boys.  Boorishness  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  our  son,  "  because  he  is  a 
boy,  you  know,"  while  it  is  justly  condemned 
in  our  daughter.  It  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  some  parents  thoughtlessly,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, hold  that  it  is  not  so  bad  for 
their  boys  to  come  tramping  in  with  muddy 
feet,  to  slam  doors,  to  talk  in  loud  voices,  to 
use  things  without  restoring  them  to  their  pro- 
per places,  to  neglect  all  the  little  courtesies  of 
every-day  usage,  as  it  would  be  for  their  girls. 
The  daughter  is  urged  to  be  "  a  little  lady." 
The  son  is  not  so  strenuously  taught  that  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  for  him  to  be  able  to  bear 
"  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman.''  Yet,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
another,  "  There  scarcely  can  be  named  one 
quality  that  is  amiable  in  a  woman  which  is 
not  becoming  in  a  man,  not  even  excepting 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  nature."  And 
the  saying  is  as  true  for  boys  and  girls  as  for 
the  "  children  of  a  larger  growth."  Indeed, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  these  becoming  qualities 
are  to  be  found  in  the  man  they  must  be 
cultivated  by  the  boy. 

A  good,  genuine  boy,  wholesome  and 
hearty,  has  an  ineradicable  hatred  and  dis- 
gust for  anything  which  he  considers  effemi- 
nate, or;  as  he  himself  would  style  it,  "  nam- 
by-pamby." This  is  healthy.  We  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  But  it  is  our  fault  that 
so  often  he  confounds  things  feyninine  with 
things  effeminate,  and  thinks  that  habits  which 
"  will  do  for  a  girl  "  will  not  do  for  him,  a  boy. 
Now,  the  poles  are  not  farther  apart  than  are 
the  real  ideas  of  femininity  and  effeminacy, 
and  a  boy  can  be  and  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  nobility  is  the  essence  of 
manliness,  and  that  the  standard  of  nobility 
is  the  same  for  him  and  for  his  sister.  In 
teachings  of  this  kind  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, especially  the  example,  of  the  father 
will  weigh  much  with  the  boy. 

We  need  not  fear  to  encourage  our  boys  in 
this  admiration  for  the  noble  qualities  of 
courage,  daring,  and  endurance,  with  the 
whole  long  list  that  always  claims  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  boyish  heart.    They  will  find,  as 


they  read  of  the  men  who,  because  of  these 
qualities,  seem  heroes  to  them,  that  courage 
is  linked  with  gentleness,  endurance  includes 
patience,  strength  does  not  forbid  courtesy, 
and  daring  without  self-control  is  only  silly 
bravado.  Of  Sir  Launcelot  it  was  written, 
"  Most  courteous  wert  thou,  and  gentle  of  all 
that  sat  in  hall  among  dames  ;  and  thou 
wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe 
that  ever  laid  spear  in  the  rest."  King  Ar- 
thur, nobler  still,  taught  "  high  thought,  and 
amiable  words,  and  courtliness,  and  the  de- 
sire of  fame,  and  love  of  truth,"  as  going  to- 
ward "  all  that  makes  a  man."  It  will  be  easy 
to  stud  the  boy's  mental  heavens  thickly  with 
such  "  bright  particular  stars."  All  along 
the  centuries  such  examples  gleam,  down  to 
Sir  William  Napier,  who  would  forego  a  grand 
diplomatic  dinner  rather  than  grieve  the  heart 
of  a  little  peasant  girl  who  trusted  him  ;  to 
our  own  Lincoln,  who  could  pause,  with  na- 
tions clamoring  at  his  door,  to  attend  to  the 
petition  of  a  poor  old  widow  ;  to  Garfield, 
who  with  dauntless  courage  tried  to  grasp  the 
"  one  chance  in  a  hundred,"  and  with  un- 
flinching fortitude  bore  almost  unexampled 
sufferings  ;  to  Grant,  the  nation's  victorious 
hero,  whose  lips  would  not  utter  an  oath, 
though  they  could  command  vast  armies  ; 
whose  ears  could  not  tolerate  impurity, 
though  they  were  not  deafened  by  the  roar 
of  cannon.  These  are  names  which  will  thrill 
any  boy's  heart,  and  will  make  easier  the 
parent's  task  of  teaching  the  boy  that  purity, 
gentleness,  courtesy,  and  all  the  qualities  with 
which  we  would  fain  dower  our  girls,  are  just 
as  beautiful  in  boys,  and  in  nowise  detract 
from  their  manliness. 

But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  moral  excel- 
lence and  gentleness  of  outer  breeding  are  as 
obligatory  upon  boys  as  upon  girls,  there  are 
certain  accomplishments  which  are  deemed 
proper  for  girls  which  seldom  are  taught  to 
our  boys,  though  they  might  be  taught  very 
profitably.  We  do  not  expect  our  boys  to 
make  their  clothes,  of  course,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  boy  should 
not  be  taught  to  sew  on  a  button  without 
running  the  needle  into  his  thumb.  It  will 
not  hurt  him  at  all  to  take  a  few  practical  les- 
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sons  in  stocking-darning,  so  that  if  he  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  he  need  not  do 
as  one  boy  did,  run  a  thread  around  the  hole, 
draw  it  up  and  tie  it,  acknowledging  after- 
ward that  it  "  did  feel  a  little  lumpy." 

When  our  boy  is  at  college  it  is  a  pity  if  he 
has  to  live  in  a  dirty  room  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  sweep  and  dust  it.  If  he 
can  make  a  savory  cup  of  coffee  and  serve  a 
good,  plain  meal  he  will  bless  that  ability  in 
later  years,  when  his  wife  is  sick  and  "  the 
girl  "  leaves.  If  he  can  handle  a  baby  with- 
out assuming  the  look  of  imbecile  terror  which 
the  touch  of  a  baby  brings  to  some  masculine 
faces,  he  has  an  accomplishment  which  often 
will  prove  a  treasure  to  himself  and  others. 

It  is  not  mere  theory  that  boys  can  be 
taught  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  these 
household  matters.  Already  there  are  many 
sensible  mothers  who  on  this  point  do  not 
need  to  be  "  stirred  up  by  way  of  remem- 
brance." There  is  a  gentleman  in  one  of  our 
cities  who  says : 


"  We  boys  used  to  think  that  mother  was 
rather  hard  on  us  to  make  us  sew  on  our 
own  buttons  and  make  our  beds,  but  I  tell 
you  I  appreciated  that  training  when  I  was 
in  the  army,  and  the  other  fellows  appre- 
ciated it  in  me.    I  have  always  thanked  mo- 

I  ther  for  it." 

Boys  do  not  appreciate  such  instructions  at 

I  the  time.  They  may  be  inclined  to  rebel  at 
their  necessity,  and  certainly  it  is  easier  for 
the  mother  to  do  the  things  herself  than  to 
require  them  of  the  boys.  But  wisely  be- 
stowed, in  a  degree  not  undue,  at  a  time  when 
it  will  not  make  the  boy  seem  ridiculous  in 
his  own  or  his  playmates'  eyes,  such  training 
will  do  much  toward  making  him  a  helpful 
son,  who  shall  grow  up  into  a  good  husband. 
To  develop  symmetrically  the  characters  of 
our  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  is  an  aim 
toward  which  we  should  bend  our  best  ener- 
gies, counting  no  trouble  too  great  and  no 
attention  too  trifling  if  it  furthers  that  high 
object. 


EARACHES. 


BY  ALBERT  H.  BUCK,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OF  all  the  members  of  the  body  the  ear  is 
the  one  which  in  early  life  receives  the 
least  honor.  The  old  saying,  "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
organ.  It  is  indeed  out  of  sight,  and,  I  might 
almost  add,  out  of  reach  ;  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  undoubtedly  that  its  more  conspicu- 
ous rival  among  the  senses — the  eye — is  the 
object  of  so  much  greater  solicitude  and  at- 
tention. And  yet,  as  compared  with  the  eye, 
the  organ  of  hearing  demands  far  greater 
care.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  prone  to  get 
into  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  while 
the  eye  is  measurably  exempt  from  any  such 
predisposition  to  disease.  Furthermore,  when 
it  does  get  into  trouble  the  consequences  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  serious,  both  as  re- 
gards the  function  of  the  organ  and  as  re- 


gards even  the  life  of  the  individual,  than  is 
the  case  with  the  eye.  In  partial  corrobora- 
tion of  this  statement  let  me  ask,  How  many 
individuals  are  there  among  our  acquaint- 
ances who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  or  both 
eyes  from  the  effects  of  disease  ?  And  are 
they  not  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
those  who  have  lost  the  hearing  of  one  or 
both  ears  ?  If  we  inquire  into  the  histories 
of  these  cases  of  partial  or  total  loss  of  hear- 
ing we  shall  find  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
them  the  causative  disease  dates  back  to  in- 
fancy or  early  childhood.  This  fact  may  be 
stated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  It 
is  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  that  the 
diseases  of  the  ear  begin  which  lead  to  a 
fatal  issue  later  on  in  life,  or  which  produce 
a  large  part  of  the  deafness  observed  among 
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the  members  of  ever)'  community.  To  this 
proposition  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  a 
second  :  Proper  care  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood is  competent  to  prevent  a  large  part  of 
the  unfavorable  results  which  have  just  been 
enumerated.  It  is  obvious,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  the  ears  of  mankind  are  to  suffer  less, 
hear  better,  and  develop  less  often  fatal  com- 
plications in  the  future,  this  happy  result  will 
have  to  be  brought  about  largely  by  the  mo- 
thers ;  and  it  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  address  a  few  remarks  calculated  to 
aid  them  in  realizing  the  hopes  which  I  have 
just  encouraged  them  to  entertain. 

There  are  certain  false  notions  which  are 
very  commonly  held  by  persons  outside  of 
the  medical  profession — and  also,  I  regret  to 
say,  by  some  medical  men — and  which  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  neglect  that  I  have  just 
complained  of.  One  of  these  false  notions 
is  the  idea  that  an  earache  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  How  often  one  hears  the  ex- 
pression, "  Oh  !  it  is  only  an  earache."  An- 
other pernicious  doctrine  is  that  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  arrest  a  discharge  from  the  ear.  Many  a 
mother  has  allowed  her  child  to  carry  a  per- 
sistent discharge  from  the  ear  for  months, 
and  even  years,  before  consulting  a  physi- 
cian in  regard  to  it,  simply  because  her  mind 
was  profoundly  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  this  pernicious  doctrine.  Fi- 
nally, I  may  mention  a  third  erroneous  opin- 
ion, which  one  often  hears  expressed  even  at 
the  present  day — viz.,  that  a  child  will  out- 
grow a  discharge  from  the  ear.  These  three 
notions,  which  have  exerted,  and  are  still  ex- 
erting, so  harmful  an  influence,  owe  their 
tenacity  of  life  to  the  fact  that  they  are  based 
upon  a  large  fraction  of  truth.  Very  many 
earaches,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  them, 
pass  away  in  a  short  time  and  apparently 
leave  no  damage  behind.  Again,  in  some 
few  instances  it  is  possible  that  the  efforts  of 
the  physician  to  arrest  a  discharge  from  the 
ear  may  have  resulted  in  damming  up  its  na- 
tural outlet-channels,  and  in  thereby  setting 
up  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Finally, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  children  often  do  out- 
grow a  long-continued  aural  discharge.  I 


will  offset  these  facts  by  some  others  which  are 
equally  well  authenticated.  All  so-called  ear- 
aches are  not  trivial  matters.  In  almost  every 
instance,  in  children  at  least,  they  signify  the 
existence  of  inflammation  in  the  drum-  cavity, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  ear.  In  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  in- 
flammation will  subside  spontaneously,  and 
upon  its  subsidence  the  earache  will  disap- 
pear. In  a  minority  of  the  cases,  however, 
the  inflammation  will  not  subside  until  after 
it  has  ruptured  the  drum  membrane,  and  has 
perhaps  done  other  damage.  It  may  even,  if 
not  mitigated  in  its  severity,  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  ultimately  fatal  disease.  No 
amount  of  skill  and  experience  will  enable 
the  physician  to  determine  at  the  onset  which 
"  earaches  "  are  to  be  the  harmless  ones,  and 
which  the  forerunners  of  more  or  less  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  ear.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  will  any  seriously-minded  person  feel 
disposed  to  consider  an  "  earache "  as  a 
trivial  matter  ?  Is  it  not  far  better  to  act 
upon  the  principle  that  each  case  should  re- 
ceive its  full  share  of  attention,  and  so  to  re- 
move it,  if  possible,  from  the  category  of  the 
serious  exceptions  ?  Almost  all  destructive 
conflagrations  have  their  insignificant  begin- 
nings, and  may  be  easily  mastered  while  they 
are  confined  to  a  small  area  and  have  not  yet 
gathered  much  force.  So  is  it  with  the  be- 
ginning of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear. 
A  few  simple  measures,  such  as  even*  mo- 
ther is  competent  to  carry  out,  will,  if  prompt- 
ly executed  when  the  warning  earache  ap- 
pears, very  often  suffice  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  inflammation.  But  let  it 
gain  headway,  and  spread  to  the  numerous 
channels  and  cavities  which  communicate 
with  the  drum-cavity  proper,  and  oftentimes 
the  services  of  the  most  skilled  expert  will 
fail  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  serious  damage 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing. 

It  would  involve  me  in  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion if  I  were  to  take  up  in  this  article  the 
consideration  of  the  other  prevalent  false  no- 
tions to  which  I  have  briefly  called  attention. 
I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  further  in  re- 
gard to  them,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
description  of  those  simple  measures  which 
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every  mother  is  perfectly  competent  to  em- 
ploy for  the  relief  of  an  earache. 

Infants  and  children  under  two  years  of 
age  often  suffer  from  pain  in  the  ear  without 
giving  any  outward  manifestations  which  the 
mother  or  even  the  medical  attendant  can  re- 
cognize as  indicating  that  the  ear  is  the  seat 
of  the  pain.  The  child  is  restless  and  fever- 
ish, and  is  apt  to  have  paroxysms  of  crying, 
as  if  it  were  in  suffering.  It  also  sometimes 
pulls  at  the  affected  ear,  and  so  furnishes  ah 
indication  which  the  observant  mother  is  apt 
to  interpret  correctly.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  the  truth  is  suspected  by  excluding 
other  causes  which  may  produce  very  much 
the  same  train  of  symptoms.  In  the  absence 
of  a  physician,  who  may  readily,  with  the 
proper  instruments,  either  dispel  such  a  sus- 
picion altogether  or  else  convert  it  into  an 
actual  demonstration  of  the  fact,  the  mother 
will  have  to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
ear  is  really  the  seat  of  the  whole  trouble. 
If  perchance  she  should  err  in  her  diagnosis 
— in  her  guess  at  the  truth — she  may  at  least 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the  mea- 
sures which  she  will  employ  are  perfectly 
harmless.  Before  describing  these  I  may  be 
permitted  to  review  the  situation  in  a  very 
few  words.  The  parts  inflamed  are  situated 
quite  deeply  in  the  head,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  small  outer  ori- 
fice of  the  ear.  Nothing  is  so  soothing  to 
an  inflamed  part  as  warmth,  and  especially 
moist  warmth.  The  problem,  then,  is,  how 
can  moist  warmth  be  brought  in  contact  with 
this  remotely-situated  region  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible  ?  Were  it  not  for 
the  mechanical  difficulties  connected  with 
the  procedure,  the  most  effective  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  in  question  would 
be  to  introduce  into  the  narrow  outer  pas- 
sage of  the  ear  a  stream  of  warm  water  (at 
about  ioo°  Fahr.),  and  to  keep  it  playing 
upon  the  inflamed  drum  membrane  at  the 
bottom  of  the  passage.  In  very  young  chil- 
dren, however,  a  much  simpler  course  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  desired  purpose  suf- 
ficiently well.  Let  the  child  lie  on  the  well 
side  of  the  head,  with  the  inflamed  ear 
turned   upward.     With   a  teaspoon  pour 


warm  water  (ioo3  F.,  or  as  warm  as  one 
can  generally  bear  one's  hand  in)  into  the 
canal  of  the  affected  ear  until  it  seems  to  be 
full.  Then  immediately  lay  a  few  thick- 
nesses of  soft  flannel,  wrung  out  of  decided- 
ly hot  water,  over  the  ear ;  and,  finally,  over 
all  lay  a  light  woollen  shawl  or  soft  blanket 
folded  four  or  five  times.  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  show  the  significance  of  each  of 
these  steps.  The  hot  water  poured  into  the 
ear  would  speedily  lose  its  heat  if  it  were  not 
reinforced  by  the  much  larger  body  of  heat 
contained  in  the  pad  of  moist  flannel ;  and 
the  latter,  in  turn,  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  retain  its  heat  for  more  than  a  minute 
or  two  if  a  still  larger  mass  of  some  dry, 
woollen  material  were  not  laid  over  it.  But 
if  all  these  steps  are  carried  out  faithfully  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  be  retained  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ear  for  fifteen,  or  perhaps  even  twenty,  min- 
utes. At  the  end  of  this  period,  however, 
the  moist  flannel  lying  next  to  the  ear  should 
be  replaced  by  another  freshly  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  and  the  outer  wraps  should  be  re- 
placed in  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
the  canal  of  the  ear  a  second  time  with  warm 
water  unless  the  child,  in  its  movements, 
shall  have  allowed  the  first  supply  to  escape, 
or  unless  the  pain  be  unusually  severe,  in 
which  event  it  will  be  better  to  pour  a  fresh 
supply  of  hot  water  into  the  canal.  In  older 
children  one  may,  perhaps,  look  for  a  certain 
degree  of  co-operation  in  carrying  out  these 
remedial  procedures  ;  but  in  infants  and  in 
younger  children  it  is  essential  that  the  mo- 
ther or  the  nurse,  if  thoroughly  competent, 
should  constantly  hold  the  dressings  in  mo- 
derately firm  contact  with  the  ear.  Other- 
wise it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  procedure — the  keeping  of 
moist  heat  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  parts 
— will  be  attained.  Usually  the  desired  re- 
lief from  pain  comes  promptly  ;  but  if,  at  the 
end  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  suf- 
fering still  continues,  the  case  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  have  passed  out  of  the  domain 
of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  physician. 

When  the  pain  has  apparently  been  sub- 
dued dry  heat  should  be  substituted  for  the 
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moist  flannel  compress,  and  the  ear  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  A  small 
flannel  pillow,  filled  loosely  with  hops  that 
have  been  heated  in  the  oven,  makes  a  good 
reservoir  of  heat.  A  rubber  bag  filled  with 
hot  water  and  covered  with  flannel  answers 
a  similar  purpose.  It  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  weight,  and,  therefore, 
when  it  is  used  the  child  will  have  to  lie  with 
its  ear  resting  against  it.  A  thick  mass  of 
soft,  loose  cotton  can  be  placed  over  the  ear 
and  retained  in  position  by  aid  of  a  cap  or 
lightly  drawn  bandage.  Besides  the  mainte- 
nance of  heat,  everything  possible  should  be 


done  to  keep  the  child  quiet  and  to  induce 
sleep.  Full  freedom  as  regards  running 
about  the  room  or  going  out  of  doors  should 
not  be  allowed  until  the  child  shall  have  en- 
joyed at  least  twenty-four  hours  of  free- 
dom from  pain.  Otherwise  the  inflammation, 
which  has  begun  to  subside,  may  be  re- 
kindled. 

Finally,  when  the  child  has  passed  a  night 
without  pain,  the  wraps  may  all  be  removed 
from  the  ear ;  and,  furthermore,  it  may  be 
well  for  me  to  add  that  no  good  purpose  is 
served  by  stuffing  cotton  into  the  ear  that 
has  recently  been  inflamed. 


THE  RIGHTS  ( 

BY  EDWIN  SWISHER, 

I HAVE  often  heard  persons  say,  when 
looking  at  that  beautiful  and  compli- 
cated piece  of  workmanship,  a  little  baby, 
"  How  strange  that  such  a  weak  and  help- 
less creature  should  grow  into  a  strong  and 
intelligent  man,  powerful  in  mind  and  body." 
But  such  is  not  my  way  of  thinking.  So  per- 
fect is  Nature's  masterpiece,  so  exquisitely 
proportioned  and  fitted  is  every  part  to  every 
other  part,  so  minute  is  the  plan  of  con- 
struction when  viewed  in  detail,  yet  so 
grandly  simple  in  its  broad  lines,  that  it 
seems  to  me  a  wonder  that  a  faultless,  mar- 
vellous cherub  should  not  develop  from  it 
instead  of  a  dwarfed  and  defective  man,  with 
no  one  faculty  of  mind  or  body  in  full  per- 
fection. It  is  strange  how  perfectly  Nature 
insists  on  doing  her  work,  often  in  spite  of 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  As  a  sin- 
gle illustration  of  this  truth,  there  is  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Chinese  mothers 
have  carefully  deformed  by  bandaging  the 
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feet  of  their  baby  girls  for  centuries  untold, 
the  Chinese  babies  always  come  into  the 
world  with  perfect  feet,  turning  up  rosy, 
[  flexible  toes,  as  babies  should,  at  the  plea- 
|  sant,  warming  touch  of  the  mother  hand. 

Yet  all  babies  have  not  equal  opportuni- 
i  ties,  though  all  have  equal  rights.    Want  of 
j  time,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  thought, 
want   of    skill — not   often   want  of   love ; 
these  wants  exert  an  influence  on  a  babe 
that  cannot  be   overestimated.    An  infant 
;  has  rights ;  rights  that   extend   back  be- 
j  fore  its   birth ;   the  right,  first  of  all,  tt> 
good,  sensible,  healthy  parents.    What  pun- 
:  ishment  would   be   considered  sufficiently 
i  severe   for  a  person   who — supposing  he 
j  could  do  such  a  thing — would  deprive  an 
intelligent,  useful  citizen  of  his  physical  or 
j  mental  health,  who  would  take  from  him  his 
strength  and  brightness,  leaving  him  a  crip- 
pled idiot?    But  how  few  people  think  in 
marriage  that  they  are  founding  a  home,  a 
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family,  a  race — and  how  infrequent  is  the 
thought :  "  Am  I  sure  that  I  am  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  give  my  children  brain  and 
body  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  not  put- 
ting it  beyond  them  to  be  •  as  pure  as  water 
and  as  good  as  bread  '  ?  " 

Then,  babies  have  a  right  to  be.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  we  owe  our  parents  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  us  into  the 
world.  Too  frequently  children  are  born  to 
such  an  inheritance  of  suffering  and  woe 
that  it  is  a  doubtful  question  whether  they 
owe  any  gratitude  for  the  uncertain  boon  of 
existence  ;  but,  in  any  case,  an  infant  has 
a  right  to  a  kindly  reception,  to  loving 
thoughts,  to  dainty  stitches,  to  its  own  little 
niche  in  the  family  structure.  If  the  portion 
of  worldly  goods  for  the  infant's  inheritance 
is  small,  yet  there  are  three  precious  jewels 
that  every  father  and  mother  should  strive  to 
give  the  little  one — a  strong  frame,  a  good 
head,  and  an  earnest,  hearty  welcome. 

Nothing  is  more  keenly  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions than  a  young  infant.  From  the 
mother  it  draws  its  baby  character,  and  as 
she  is  will  her  baby  be. 

"  Would  you  know  the  baby's  skies? 
Baby's  skies  are  mother's  eyes. 
Mother,  keep  your  eyes  from  tears  ; 
Keep  your  heart  from  idle  fears  ; 
Keep  your  lips  from  vain  complaining, 
Lest  the  baby  think  'tis  raining." 

The  mother  should  be  Baby's  chief  minis- 
ter, and  by  filling  this  place  herself  may  avert 
a  host  of  evils.  For  love  sharpens  all  the 
senses ;  and  many  a  woman  whose  percep- 
tions are  dull  on  every  other  point  is  won- 
derfully quick  and  intelligent  when  guided 
by  the  affections.  I  have  known  instances 
where  the  mother  could  detect  fever  lurking 
in  the  baby's  palm  and  forehead,  which  no 
one  else  could  perceive ;  and  the  touch  of 
love  was  proved  correct  by  the  physician's 
unerring  thermometer.  In  the  helpless  ear- 
ly months  of  an  infant's  life,  therefore,  the 
mother  should  watch  the  little  one  closely, 
for  it  is  on  this  battle-field,  too  often,  that  a 
life-long  constitution  is  lost  or  won. 

The  morning  bath  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  should  be  a  very  serious  reason  that 


causes  the  mother  to  delegate  to  any  one  the 
duty  of  bathing  her  little  one.  How  often  a 
spinal  curvature,  begun  in  childhood,  has 
wrecked  a  life,  when  if  the  quick  eye  of  ma- 
ternal love  had  detected  it,  the  resources 
known  to  medical  science  could  have  restored 
the  child  to  health  and  beauty.  The  slight- 
est eruption,  the  earliest  symptom  of  some- 
thing wrong,  is  detected  by  a  mother,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  she  should 
preside  at  the  "  royal  majesty's  "  morning 
bath. 

Do  not  load  the  baby  down  with  starched 
skirts  and  scratching  embroideries.  Re- 
member that  the  sweet  baby  is  the  object  of 
interest,  not  its  clothing,  and  do  not  make 
the  clothes  so  very  conspicuous  that  the  baby 
will  pass  unnoticed. 

A  very  common  error  with  mothers  is  that 
of  giving  infants  various  teas,  recommended 
by  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders."  Many  per- 
sons have  an  impression  that  medicine  is  per- 
fectly harmless  if  it  is  vegetable,  forgetting, 
or  not  knowing,  that  our  most  deadly  poisons 
grow  in  the  hedges,  in  the  forests,  in  the 
fields.  And  so  baby  is  fed  on  strong  decoc- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another  until,  frequently, 
the  entire  digestive  tract  is  in  a  high  state  of 
irritation,  and  a  physician  must  be  summon- 
ed to  undo  the  work  of  officious  interference. 

Plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  flan- 
nel, plenty  of  sunshine  ;  if  a  plentiful  supply 
of  these  cheap  articles  be  given  the  little  one, 
plenty  of  solid  flesh,  and  plenty  of  sleep  and 
sweet  temper  will  follow  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult. 

At  evening,  when  the  little  one  is  to  be 
made  ready  for  bed,  it  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  undressed  by  a  fire — not  necessarily 
a  large  fire  ;  when  entirely  disrobed  it  should 
lie  across  the  mother's  lap,  and,  with  its  rosy 
soles  warming,  its  spine  should  be  rubbed 
the  entire  length  with  the  mother's  open 
hand  gently,  but  with  a  slight  pressure,  up 
and  down.  Five  minutes  is  not  too  much 
time  to  spend  in  this  occupation  ;  it  is  good 
for  the  nerves,  for  the  important  spinal 
column,  and  is  one  of  the  useful  trifles  that 
a  mother  may  do  to  strengthen  her  darling. 

Next  to  the  mother  the  physician  should 
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be  Baby's  chief  officer.  Not  to  give  medi- 
cine-necessarily — often  his  province  is  to 
prevent  the  baby's  having  medicine — but  to 
watch  and  guard  the  portals  of  life,  so  ex- 
posed in  a  baby,  from  the  inroads  of  disease 
and  death.  Many  a  lovely  and  promising 
life  has  gone  out  in  early  darkness  because 
"  we  thought  it  would  be  better  next  day, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  call  the 
doctor."  It  is  well  to  remember  that  "  a 
sick  child  is  always  dangerously  sick,"  and 
that  as  Baby  cannot  tell  where  the  sick  spot 
is,  Baby's  guardians  should  be  more  careful. 
Looked  at  properly,  there  is  no  work  so  grand, 


so  important,  so  all-absorbing  as  that  of 
creating  and  preserving  life. 

A  mother's  life  and  influence  may  flow 
like  great  rivers,  underground ;  or,  like  that 
one  of  which  Alexander  broke  the  force,  dis- 
tributed into  many  channels  unseen,  un- 
known ;  but  if  she  can  bear  and  rear  healthy, 
intelligent,  right-living,  right-thinking  chil- 
dren she  has  done  an  endless  work.  For  the 
main  use  of  living  is  to  make  life  easier  and 
more  bearable  for  others,  and  that  things 
are  as  well  with  us  to-day  as  they  are  is 
!  owing  to  many  who  lived  uneventful  lives 
and  lie  in  unnoticed  graves. 


THE  VALUE  TO  PARENTS 

EXPERIENCE  as  a  parent  has  taught 
the  writer  to  value  a  good  magnify- 
ing-glass.  In  what  manner  it  proves  useful 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood to  know. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  pain  or  suffering  a  child  experiences  from 
a  cut,  sprain,  bruise,  or  burn,  simply  because 
we  cannot  see  anything  that  seems  to  us 
sufficient  to  cause  pain. 

Take  a  magnifying-glass  and  look  at  an 
apparently  slight  burn  on  the  end  of  a  fin- 
ger, a  burn  of  a  few  days  old.   What  do  you 


see  ?  A  bright-red,  angry-looking  raw  sur- 
face in  the  centre,  into  which  project  what 
look  like  hard,  unyielding  masses  of  gristle — 
in  fact,  hardened  skin,  which  presses  on  the 


OF  A  MAGNIFYING  GLASS. 

I  tender  surface  beneath  whenever  the  fingers 
grasp  anything.  Now,  having  seen  this  con- 
dition of  things,  we  pity  the  little  child  and 
straightway  proceed  to  protect  the  finger- 
end  by  a  rubber  finger-tip,  or  a  piece  of 
isinglass-plaster,  or  something  else  that  will 
protect,  and  not  irritate,  the  raw  surface. 
Susie  has  a  pimple  on  her  leg  below  the 


knee.    Day  by  day  it  becomes  sorer,  she 
says.    You  look  at  it,  and  cannot  see  any 
!  reason  why  she  should  make  such  a  fuss 
j  about  a  little  thing.    Something  leads  you 
to  look  at  it  through  the  magnifier,  and  you 
j  see  an  open  sore  with  inflamed  edges,  which 
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you  find  are  tender,  and  from  this  sore  are 
sprouting  what  seem,  at  first  sight,  coarse 
but  small  black  hairs.  You  touch  these  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  and  instead  of  hairs  you 
loosen  crinkly  fibres  of  cotton  or  wool,  which 
evidently  have  come  from  the  black  stock- 
ings in  use.  A  little  reflection  leads  you  to 
believe  that  perhaps  the  cheap  and  poorly,  if 
not  poisonously,  stained  stockings  have  ex- 
cited the  inflammation  and  kept  up  the  ir- 
ritation. So,  after  putting  some  vaseline, 
mutton-tallow,  cold  cream,  or  some  other 
emollient  on  the  sore,  and  keeping  the  child 
for  a  while  from  romping,  you  buy  in  the 
future  a  better  quality  of  stockings. 

Once  our  baby  of  three  months  had  a  se- 
vere attack  of  colic,  accompanied  by  diar- 
rhoea. The  cause  of  this  suffering  was  not 
ascertained  until  the  magnifying-glass  de- 
tected upon  the  diapers  colored  fuzz  of  wool, 
which  had  evidently  been  torn  off  by  the 
baby,  in  her  restlessness,  from  the  shawl 
wrapped  about  her  ;  and  then,  in  her  agony 
crowding  her  fist  into  her  mouth,  the  fuzz  I 
had  been  swallowed. 

Tom,  the  unlucky  one,  has  run  a  splinter 
under  his  skin.  You  pick  away  with  a  nee- 
dle to  dislodge  it,  and  succeed  only  in  break- 
ing off  some  of  the  softened  parts  of  the 
wood  and  in  making  the  blood  flow.  You  1 
are  ready  now  to  give  up  in  despair  ;  the 
darkening  clots  of  blood  obscure  the  en- 
trance-spot of  the  splinter.  But  wash  away 
the  blood,  dry  the  skin,  and  your  glass  may  1 
show  you  quite  deep  down  the  lost  splinter, 


which  you  will  be  likely  to  grasp  with  small, 
fine-pointed  pincers. 


The  children  go  to  school,  and  unfortu- 
nately begin,  it  may  be  soon,  vigorously  to 
scratch  their  heads.  You  discover  the  ver- 
minous parasites  which  have  lodged  there, 
and  apply  proper  remedies  ;  but  you  cannot 
always  see  with  your  naked  eye  whether  the 
nits  are  all  gone,  or  what  is  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  sore  spots.  The  friendly  glass  helps 
you. 

It  will  help  you  frequently,  if  you  will  but 
use  it.  How  quickly  it  detects  for  you  the 
little  depressions  in  the  commencing  pimples 
of  chicken-pox,  the  jagged  surface  and  edges 
of  a  combined  bruise  and  cut,  or  the  particle 
of  dust  which  has  lodged  upon  the  eyeball 
and  which  you  cannot  see  with  unassisted 
eyes ! 

The  most  convenient  form  of  magnifier  is 
the  round  one  with  straight  handle,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts,  and  cost  from  50 
cents  to  $2  50,  according  to  size,  ranging 
from  ix2  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  These 
and  other  styles  can  be  obtained  of  any  re- 
liable optician. 


TEACHING  A  CHILD  RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY   HOPE  LEDYARD. 


WE  have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  learn- 
ed to  carry  an  animal  by  lifting  it 
every  day  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  but  we 
do  not  realize  the  wonderful  lesson,  in  the 
parable,  applicable  to  our  own  little  ones. 
How  many  of  us  have  been  asked,  nay,  or- 
dered, to  lift  the  full  burden  of  life  at  twenty 
or  thirty,  when  not  a  fraction  of  its  weight 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  on  our  childish  shoul- 
ders !  Let  a  girl  grow  up  without  a  care 
and  ignorant  of  all  responsibility,  and  you 
may  well  pity  her  when  she  enters  the  arena 
of  life  either  to  earn  her  living  or  to  give  her 
life  to  her  children  and  home.  Suddenly 
not  one  but  many  and  awful  responsibilities 
are  thrust  upon  her.  Who  is  to  blame  that 
she  cannot,  dare  not  face  them  ?  We  all 
know  of  husbands  who  long  for  home-com- 
forts, but  who  are  "  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined"  in  boarding-houses  because  their 
wives  cannot  cope  with  the  cares  incidental 
to  housekeeping.  I  ask  again,  Who  is  to 
blame  in  this  matter  ?  Surely  it  is  the  mo- 
ther who  has  let  her  daughter  grow  up  with- 
out real  preparation  for  life  and  its  responsi- 
bilities ;  who  has  "  shielded  "  her  daughter, 
making  her  thereby  weak  and  nerveless  in- 
stead of  developing  her  into  the  strong,  ca- 
pable woman  God  intended.  It  is  not  that 
girls  are  not  taught  how  to  make  cake  and 
preserves,  or  even  how  to  bake  bread  and 
sweep  a  room  ;  but  they  are  not  trained  as 
responsible  beings.  They  are  regarded  as 
the  ornaments  of  the  home,  not  as  partners 
and  workers  in  it. 

But  there  are  little  women  constantly  fill- 
ing the  rear  as  their  sisters  step  to  the  front. 
How  can  we  improve  matters  for  them  t 


The  moment  a  baby  begins  to  "  feel  its 
feet  "  the  mother  looks  forward  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  its  walking  alone.  Later  on, 
as  Baby  toddles  about,  the  mother  lets  it  ex- 
perience many  a  fall,  knowing  it  can  only 
learn  to  walk  by  trying  again  and  again. 
But  a  year  or  two  later  Baby,  seeing  that 
mamma  folds  her  cloak  and  lays  it  away, 
putting  her  hat  in  a  certain  box,  imitates 
these  actions  as  nearly  as  possible.  How 
does  the  mother  act  then  ?  Is  she  quick  to 
encourage  the  child's  first  effort  towards  or- 
derliness and  method  ?  It  is  the  exception 
if  she  is.  The  very  mother  who  is  over- 
anxious to  set  her  child  on  her  feet  will  carry 
that  child  over  the  road  of  life,  taking,  if 
possible,  all  responsibility  on  her  own  over- 
taxed shoulders. 

A  baby  of  three  years  old  can  be  taught  to 
help  put  her  "  things  "  away,  and  there  should 
be  certain  toys  which  he  or  she  is  expected 
to  put  up,  no  one  else  being  allowed  to  do 
the  duty.  A  hook  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  baby-arm,  and  there  can  be 
hung  the  little  hat  and  sack.  At  five  years 
old  a  little  girl  can  be  trained  to  take  certain 
duties  upon  her  shoulders  to  relieve  mamma. 
Here  are  some  of  such  a  little  maiden's  duties. 
But  remember  that  only  one  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  first ;  then,  when  that  is  fully 
mastered,  another  can  be  added': 

Taking  care  of  the  bath-room,  dusting  it, 
rinsing  the  basin  well,  and  hanging  towels  and 
wash-cloths  in  their  places,  are  duties  that 
a  certain  girlie  performs  faithfully  day  after 
day.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time  mamma 
had  to  stand  by  and  see  that  every  bit  of 
wood-work  was  dusted ;  she  had  to  show 
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patiently  again  and  again  how  the  basin 
should  be  rinsed  out  and  the  marble  dried, 
and  then  insist  on  the  towels  hanging  "  just 
so  "  upon  the  rack ;  but  with  firmness  and 
tact  a  five-year- old  will  be  really  interested 
in  doing  this  work.  The  bath-room  was 
chosen  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
could  be  injured,  and  the  black-walnut  fin- 
ishing showed  the  dust  clearly.  Another 
duty  for  a  little  girl  of  six  is  to  pat  the  butter 
for  the  family.  I  grant  you  that  the  first 
three  or  four  times  it  is  wearisome  work  to 
the  mother,  but  it  is  valuable  training  for  the 
child.  Two  little  wooden  spatulas,  with  in- 
sides  finely  grooved,  are  used  for  the  patting. 
A  bit  of  butter  is  manipulated  as  in  making 
the  time-honored  "  patty-cake  " — we  "  roll 
it  and  roll  it,"  and  the  result  is  dropped  into 
a  bowl  of  salted  water.  Another  easy  duty 
is  to  collect  the  silver  after  each  meal,  though 
I  prefer  work  which  can  be  done  when  the 
father  and  brothers  are  away.   One  motherly 


little  maiden  of  six  turns  down  the  bed- 
coverings  in  the  different  bed- rooms,  report- 
ing if  match-box  or  soap- dish  needs  replen- 
ishing. 

These  are  all  very  simple  matters,  but  they 
are  just  what  creeping  is  to  walking.  The 
same  system  should  be  used  with  boys,  a 
number  of  little  duties  fitted  for  them  quick- 
ly suggesting  themselves.  Though  I  advo- 
cate this  system  because  of  its  influence  on 
the  child's  future,  both  mother  and  child  will 
reap  an  advantage  in  the  present ;  for  play 
will  be  far  more  delightful  to  a  child  who  has 
certain  duties,  and  there  will  be  less  whining 
and  cries  for  "  something  to  do."  Only  see 
to  it  that,  having  begun  well,  you  go  on. 
Let  each  child  have  certain  responsibilities, 
according  to  its  age,  so  that,  taking  a  few 
now  and  a  few  again,  they  shall  in^  later  life 
walk  with  grace  and  dignity  under  a  load 
which  but  for  their  early  training  would  have 
overwhelmed  them. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 

BY  MARTHA  OGDEN  INGLIS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


THOMAS  began  it.  He  tapped  at  the 
door  of  my  room  at  two  o'clock  (A.M.) 
when  Baby  was  but  a  week  old,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  and  would  walk  the  floor  with 
the  baby,  who  was  screeching  her  heart  out 
(for  no  reason  whatever  that  we  could  dis- 
cover). He  was  beside  himself  with  anxiety 
and  loss  of  sleep,  he  said,  and  if  two  women 
couldn't  keep  one  child  quiet  it  was  time  for 
a  man  to  lend  a  hand.  The  blessed  innocent 
did  drop  asleep  in  his  arms  before  he  had 
paced  the  carpet  more  than  ten  minutes,  and 
really  the  airs  that  foolish  fellow  took  on  over 
the  accidental  coincidence  would  have  dis- 
gusted any  sober-minded  woman. 

Mrs.  Masham  tolerated  him  in  the  most 
saintly  way.  "  If  he  says  '  walk,'  walk  it 
is  !  "  she  said  like  a  heroine.  I  have  known 
that  nurse  (she  weighed  one  hundred  and 


ninety  pounds  and  was  short  of  breath)  to 
keep  on  her  feet  with  the  baby  laid  face 
downward  against  her  fat  bust  or  curled  up 
(for  all  the  world  like  a  limp  caterpillar)  over 
her  shoulder,  its  poor  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  at  every  step,  for  two  hours  on  a 
stretch.  For  a  while  she  sang  on  her  beat 
(always  Watts's  "  Cradle  Hymn  "  :  it  gives  me 
the  shivers  now  to  hear  it).  By  and  by  she 
subsided  into  a  hoarse  hum  that  reminded  me 
of  a  corpulent  bumble-bee  loaded  with  more 
wax  and  yellow  powder  than  it  could  carry. 
For  the  last  quarter-hour  she  had  a  distressed 
pant  that  was  excruciating.  When  she  final- 
ly sank  into  a  rocking-chair  and  mopped  her 
face  with  her  apron,  I  looked  for  nothing  but 
to  see  her  pitch  forward  head  foremost  and 
make  an  end  of  Baby,  herself,  and  me  in  an. 
apoplectic  stroke. 
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Thomas  relieved  her  (at  my  petition)  when 
it  was  quite  convenient  to  himself.  I  may 
remark  here  that  he  lowered  his  key  when 
he  found  that  ten  minutes  no  longer  did  the 
•business,  for  by  the  time  I  was  up  and  I 
around  the  house  the  angel  would  not  con- 
sent to  wink  an  eye  under  one  hour  and  a 
half  at  least.  If  the  person  who  carried  her 
ventured  to  sit  down  for  an  instant  she  stif- 
fened out  her  spine  and  legs  to  an  incon- 
ceivable degree  and  emitted  such  shrieks  as 
were  appalling,  proceeding  from  such  a  little 
body.  Her  eyes  were  two  tight  creases ; 
the  terrible  mouth  drove  them  and  the 
other  features  from  the  scene.  I  question- 
ed sometimes  if  this  were  indeed  my  child ; 
if  there  might  not  be  some  truth  in  tales  of 
changelings  and  malignant  elves. 

You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  let  my  husband 
forget  that  he  inaugurated  the  disastrous  ex- 
periment. As  some  compensation  for  the 
mischief  done  by  his  vainglorious  inter- 
ference he  sent  home  one  day  a  beauty 
of  a  cradle.  (We  had  used  a  crib  until 
then.)  In  a  council  of  three  (Mrs.  Masham 
promenading  the  length  of  the  chamber, 
with  Anita  hugged  up  to  her  chest,  while  we 
talked)  it  was  resolved  that  the  young  lady 
(now  six  weeks  of  age)  must  be  taught  orderly 
habits.  A  luxurious  bed  was  made  in  the  cra- 
dle (which  Thomas  called  "  The  Compro- 
mise"), and  Baby  was  laid  therein,  covered 
with  the  finest  of  sheets  and  softest  of  blankets. 

She  protested  obstreperously  all  the  while 
this  was  going  on,  and  then  Mrs.  Masham 
established  herself  on  a  chair  beside  the  vic- 
tim and  began  the  "  Cradle  Hymn  "  in  tol- 
erable heart  and  voice.  Thomas  and  I  fled 
to  the  parlors. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  said  that  courageous 
woman.  " '  Too  many  cooks  spoils  the 
broth.'  " 

While  my  husband  pretended  to  read  the 
evening  paper,  and  I  to  crochet,  each  knew 
that  the  other  was  listening  to  the  awful 
thud  of  the  rockers  overhead,  "  keeping 
time,  time,  time  "  (as  poor  dear  Poe  says) 
to  the  wild  wails  of  our  offspring.  One 
hour,  two  hours  went  by,  and,  while  there 
was  no  change  of  volume  and  tone  in  the 


screams,  the  rocker  accompaniment  was 
louder  and  irregular. 

"  I  think  the  machine  has  broken  down," 
suggested  Thomas,  laughing  nervously. 

We  ventured  to  go  up  and  investigate. 
Mrs.  Masham  had  done  up  a  towel  into  a 
tight,  tidy  roll  and  wedged  it  under  the  side 
of  one  rocker.  (Her  expedients  were  many 
and  amazing.)  The  cradle  lurched  and 
pitched  over  this  impediment  like  a  tug- 
boat in  a  chopping  sea.  Baby  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  and  would  have  been  tossed  out 
on  the  floor  but  for  Mrs.  Masham's  hand  on 
her  stomach. 

"  I  put  the  towel  there  for  to  create  a  little 
jog  in  the  motion,"  remarked  the  nurse  (who 
was  as  red  as  a  poppy  and  as  breathless 
as  a  split  bellows ;  the  "  Cradle  Hymn " 
had  been  wrecked  in  the  breakers).  "I've 
known  it  to  work  wonders  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tracting their  attention." 

The  distraction  in  this  case  was  confined 
to  us,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  unfortu- 
nate infant.  I  relieved  guard  at  the  cradle, 
administered  nourishment  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  "  Mrs.  Losefast's  Lullaby,"  then  recom- 
menced the  rocking  (without  the  "jog"). 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  Thomas  took  my 
place,  and  while  he  swung  the  cradle  (his 
was  a  long,  steady,  even  sweep  at  the  full 
length  of  his  masculine  arm)  he  roared  out 
that  very  (to  my  fancy)  objectionable  song, 
"  Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl.''  He  had 
not  finished  the  second  repetition  of  the  ten 
verses  when  the  dear  little  angel  sobbed  her- 
self into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

"We've  got  the  victory,"  said  Mrs.  Mash- 
am.   "  She's  broke  in  for  life  !  " 

So  were  we.  It  soon  appeared  that  Baby 
awoke  whenever  the  cradle  stopped  moving. 
Utterly  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  had  it  set  by 
my  bed,  and  kept  my  hand  on  it  all  night. 
When  my  (almost)  palsied  fingers  dropped 
from  the  rail  in  the  drowsiness  that  would 
overpower  me  (mothers  are  but  mortal)  she 
awoke  me  by  a  piercing  scream.  To  this 
hour  she  refuses  to  sleep  by  day  or  by  night 
unless  I  pat  her  gently  most  of  the  time. 

"If  this  be  victory,  what  would  defeat  have 
been  ?  "  asks  Thomas. 
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NURSERY   HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


An  Idea  on  the  Clothes-Basket. 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  and  inexpensive  of  all 
articles  for  the  nursery  is  a  common  willow 
clothes-basket,  well  wadded  and  lined,  and  made 
as  pretty  with  muslin  and  lace  as  the  taste  and 
purse  of  the  mother  will  allow  ;  then,  with  a 
large  pillow  and  a  small  one,  we  have  a  lovely 
and  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  baby  for  the  first 
six  months  of  his  life — one  that  can  be  placed 
near  or  more  remote  from  the  fire,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  one  that  can  be 
put  on  the  bed  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way,  or 
easily  carried  into  another  room,  even  if  Baby  be 
asleep  in  it,  when  sweeping  and  dusting  are 
going  on,  or  carried  up  and  down  stairs  gently 
without  disturbing  Baby's 
slumbers,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Then,  when  Baby  gets  a 
little  older,  and  wants  to  sit 
up  and  amuse  himself  with 
playthings,  snugly  ensconc- 
ed in  this  basket,  with  pil- 
lows  to  support  him,  he  is  :  '^Jjjk. 
safe  from  draughts  and  ac-  SIi 
cidents  ;  and  when  its  use- 
fulness as  a  nursery  article 
is  past  it  is  not  a  useless 
thing  to  cumber  the  store- 
room with  until  the  advent 

of  another  baby,  but,  stripped  of  its  finery,  it  can 
be  relegated  to  the  laundry,  where  a  new  clothes- 
basket  is  always  welcome. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  H. 


two  pieces  of  clothes-line,  a  couple  of  snaps, 
and  two  eye-bolts  (all  of  which  can  be  obtained 
at  the  hardware-store  at  a  trifling  cost) — and 
made  a  swing  something  after  the  hammock 
plan  in  Babyhood,  January  number,  fastening  it 
to  the  casings  of  two  doors,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  He  then  put  Baby  in  it  on  a  pillow, 
and  the  little  sister  thinks  it  the  greatest  kind  of 
fun  to  swing  it,  and  will  play  and  jabber  for 
hours  at  a  time.  C. 


A  Substitute  for  Shade-Trees  in  City  "Back- 
Yards." 

Summer,  I  know,  is  still  quite  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  my  little  people  are  already  mak- 


Another  Plan. 

The  mamma  of  our  house  does  her  own 
work,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  if  her  two 
bairns  did  not  contribute  their  mite,  which  con- 


sists in  amusing  themselves  more  or  less.  Papa 
thought  he  would  try  a  little  plan  to  help  them 
out,  which  may  prove  of  use  to  some  one  else. 
He  took  a  clothes-basket  of  convenient  size — 


ing  plans  for  their  coming  sports.  I  want 
to  tell  the  mothers  who  expect  to  be  in  the 
city  most  of  the  coming  summer  of  a  plan 
I  originated  for  my  chickabiddies'  comfort. 
We  have  a  roomy  back-yard,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  sunny  in  summer-time.  I  took  coarse, 
unbleached  muslin,  and,  seaming  it  to  make 
it  wide  enough  to  reach  from  clothes-post 
to  clothes-post,  I  made  a  huge  sheet  or  cano- 
py as  long  as  the  longest  distance 
between  the  clothes-posts.  To  each 
of  the  four  corners  I  sewed  a  loop  of 
the  strongest  white  cotton  elastic  large 
enough  to  snap  over  the  tops  of  the 
posts. 

There  in  their  "tent"  the  chil- 
dren could  have  their  table  and  their 
toys,  and  even  Baby  in  her  carriage 
was  better  off  than  when  trundled 
beyond  mamma's  anxious  eyes  in  the  strong 
glare  of  the  sunshine. 

Josephine  Kissam. 

Brooklyn. 
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A  Dim  Night  Light. 

"  T.  B.  C,"  Philadelphia  (in  February  num- 
ber of  Babyhood),  asks  advice  on  the  above 

subject.  Why 
does  she  not 
use  the  Nacht- 
lichter,  or,  in 
druggist's  par- 
lance, German 
tapers  ?  They 
can  be  obtained 
for  ten.  cents 
per  box  at 
taper  and  float — exact  size.  any  apotheca- 
ry's,  andjare  used  in  the  following  manner  : 

Fill  a  cup  with  two-thirds  water  and  one-third 
cotton-seed'oil  (sev- 
enty-five cents  per 
gallon).  Place  the 
tiny  taper,  which 
is  not  more  than 
one-half  of  an 
inch  long,  on  the 
little  cork  and  tin 
raft  that  comes  in 
the  box,  and  set  it 
afloat  in  the  cup 
of  oil  and  water. 
One  taper  will  burn 
four  or  five  hours, 
and  will  give  al-  taper  floating  in  oil. 
most  as  much  light  as  a  candle.  It  is  a  steady 
light,  with  no  smoke  nor  odor ;    it  does  not 


heat  the  room  as  kerosene  or  gas  would,  and 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  cheaper  than 
either. 

I  heartily  agree  with  "  T.  B.  C."  in  desiring 
some  light  in  the  sleeping-room,  so  that  I  may 
see  whether  Baby  is  sleeping  comfortably,  is 
well  covered,  in  easy  position,  etc. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  A.  E.  M. 


Tinkling  Worsted  Balls. 

My  baby  has  been  presented  with  a  little  toy 
which  amuses  her  so  much  that  I  wish  every 
one  had  one  ;  for  a  very  young  baby  nothing 
can  take  its  place,  I  am  sure.  It  consists  of 
four  knit  balls,  oblong,  2^  inches 
long,  each  ball  of  two  colors,  knit 
alternately,  as  blue  and  white  for 
one,  green  and  white  for  another, 
etc.  These  are  finished  on  the  end 
with  a  tiny  brass  bell,  that  sews  on 
like  a  button  (all  have  seen  them), 
and  then  the  balls  are  attached  to 
a  rubber  ring  by  means  of  a  cro- 
cheted chain  of  the  worsted,  which 
is  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the 
balls  opposite  to  the  end  containing 
the  little  bell.  This  makes  a  pret- 
ty, tinkling  noise  that  attracts 
Baby's  attention,  and  yet  does  not  disturb  others 
in  the  room,  and  also  furnishes  a  ring  for  the 
aching  gums.    Sketch  enclosed. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  C. 

Silver  Cliff,  Col. 
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The  Gertrude  Baby  Suit. 

OF  a  number  of  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject received  during  the  past  month  we 
print  the  following  : 

No  one  of  the  many  mothers  who  enjoy  your 
delightful  magazine  is  more  anxious  than  I  have 
been  to  find  some  new  and  better  way  of  dressing 
new-born  babies.  As  I  contemplate  the  scenes 
incident  to  dressing  the  "little  strangers"  for 
the  first  months,  my  heart  fails  me  and  I  feel 
that  there  must  be  a  more  rational,  and  at  the 


same  time  warm  and  healthful,  costume.  In 
less  than  three  months  I  must  put  in  practice 
what  new  ideas  Babyhood  has  given  me  ;  so  I 
hailed  with  delight  the  description  of  the  "  Ger- 
trude Suit  "  so  fully  given  in  the  February  issue. 

In  discussing  it  with  several  intelligent  mo- 
thers, however,  my  doubts  as  to  its  entire  prac- 
tical value  have  been  aroused,  and  as  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  do  away  with  the  "  un- 
yielding bands"  and  "fifteen  safety-pins  "of 
the  old  way,  I  write  for  further  information  on 
these  points  : 
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1.  Will  "  M.  A.  K."  please  tell  me  if  the  use 
of  the  band  for  the  first  weeks  can  be  dispensed 
with? 

2.  How  can  the  flannel  undergarment  be  of 
service  more  than  a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  its 
shrinkage  ?  We  know  how  quickly  the  little 
shirts  must  be  laid  one  side  as  too  small,  and 
surely  this  princesse  garment  will  fare  no  better. 
Canton  flannel  would  surely  not  be  warm  enough  ; 
neither  would  flannel  even  part  wool,  as  it  seems 
to  me. 

3.  How  close-fitting  are  these  princesse  gar- 
ments? and  what  protection  to  the  little  feet 
will  be  afforded  by  the  loose  skirts,  there  being 
no  pinning-blanket  ?  Socks  are  not  long  enough 
to  protect  legs  and  knees. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  use  this  suit  if  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  explained  away. 

My  nurse  is  a  graduate  of  the  Training  School, 
and  I  do  not  expect  anything  but  intelligent  co- 
operation from  her  in  any  reforms  which  I  may 
introduce.  F.  R.  H. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  ' '  New  Way  "  of  dress- 
ing babies,  described  in  the  February  number  of 
Babyhood,  and  sincerely  wish  every  new  baby 
from  this  time  on  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
*'  Gertrude  Baby  Suit." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  plan  could 
not  be  adopted  for  babies  in  short  clothes  ?  We 
already — many  of  us — use  the  princesse  white 
petticoats.  Why  can  we  not  combine  shirt  and 
flannel  skirt,  and  avoid  the  bunchy  bands  and 
gathers  of  the  flannel  skirt? 

Will  "M.  A.  K.  of  Park  Ridge,"  please  tell 
us  if  the  little  princesse  dress  is  made  by  the 
usual  Gabrielle  dress  pattern  ?  and  oblige, 

Elyria,  O.  M.  D.  M. 


u  The  New  Way  "  pleases  us  very  much.  We 
wish  every  mother  would  adopt  the  "  Ger- 
trude Baby  Suit."  We  intend  to  use  it  for  our 
babies.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  "  M.  A. 
K."  one  question  through  Babyhood.  Can  a 
baby  be  dressed  in  this  way  from  the  very  first  ? 
It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  use  the.  belly-band 
for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  if  safe  to  discard  it 
altogether  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

SOUTHBRIDGE,   MASS.  AUNTIE. 


Is  there  a  "  New  Way"  for  Short  Clothes  ? 

I  have  been  taking  Babyhood  ever  since  it 
started,  and  wait  anxiously  from  month  to  month 
for  it,  and  do  not  miss  a  word  in  it  from  begin- 


ning to  end.  It  has  helped  me  in  a  good  many 
ways.  And  now  I  would  like  to  ask  "  M.  A. 
K.,"  of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  if  she  can  suggest  a  re- 
form in  putting  Baby  in  short  clothes  ?  I  like 
the  "  Gertrude  Baby  Suit  "  very  much,  and  am 
very  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  it  before,  for  I  should 
certainly  have  clothed  my  baby  in  that  way  ;  but 
as  I  intend  to  put  Baby  in  short  clothes  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  warmer,  perhaps  she  can  give 
me  a  few  good  hints,  and  greatly  oblige 
Allegheny,  Pa.  L.  K. 


A  "  Slumber-Robe." 

An  article  I  have  for  my  baby,  which  has  been 
much  admired,  and  which  I  find  most  useful  of 
all  things,  is  a  little  "  slumber- robe,"  made  of 
two  pieces  of  cream  cheese-cloth,  a  yard  square, 
and  filled  with  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of 
cotton-batting.  It  should  be  tied  like  a  comfort, 
with  pink  or  blue  worsted,  and  finished  around 
the  edge  with  button-hole  stitch  of  same  worsted, 
and  a  handsome  edge  any  depth  desired  cro- 
cheted right  on  to  this  button-hole  stitch,  which 
makes  a  convenient  start  for  crocheting.  This 
little  affair  is  light  but  warm,  and  always  con- 
venient, as  well  as  inexpensive.  One  can  have 
as  many  as  may  be  desired.  I  use  them  with- 
out the  crocheted  edge  for  comforts  on  my  baby's 
bed,  and  the  soft  cream  color,  dotted  with  the 
delicate  ties  of  worsted,  makes  them  very  at- 
tractive. E.  D.  C. 

Silver  Cliff,  Col. 


An  "Old  Way"— Tapes  instead  of  Pins. 

Although  a  comparatively  new  subscriber 
to  Babyhood  I  am  already  much  attached 
to  it,  and  have  been  tempted  to  write  to  it  several 
times,  but  have  never  yielded  until  now.  Hav- 
ing just  read  "  M.  A.  K."  on  the  baby-dress  re- 
form, I  do  want  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

I  heard  first  of  the  "Gertrude  Baby  Suit" 
when  my  boy  was  a  few  weeks  old,  from  my 
physician,  who  brought  the  pamphlet  containing 
full  descriptions.  Of  course  it  was  too  late  to 
make  my  outfit  that  way,  and  I  was  prevented 
by  other  cares,  as  well  as  a  natural  disinclination 
to  alter  so  many  new  garments,  from  changing  it. 
So  I  want  to  relate  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  some  mother  situated  as  I  was. 

My  little  man,  now  a  thirty-five  pounder  of 
twenty-five  months,  never  wore  a  band  across 
the  abdomen.  Next,  a  practical,  experienced 
woman  persuaded  me  not  to  put  woollen  of  any 
kind  against  Baby's  skin.  We  all  know  how  ir- 
ritating this  is  to  some  grown  people.  How 
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much  more  so  to  the  delicate  skin  of  an  infant ! 
My  friend's  scheme  included  Canton  flannel  pin- 
ning-blankets,  of  whose  "utter  uselessness  "  I 
cannot  be  convinced,  since  its  absence  involves 
the  use  of  baby  socks,  which  for  a  very  young 
child  are  troublesome  in  more  ways  than  one. 
So  my  baby  wore  a  soft  cotton  shirt — linen  is  too  ! 
cold — made  of  the  scraps  left  from  his  nainsook 
dresses,  then  a  knitted  one  of  Saxony — these  can  j 
be  put  on  together — next  the  pinning-blanket,  and 
a  skirt  of  Canton  flannel,  not  too  heavy  (or  it  will 
be  stiff),  and  last  the  dress.  The  advantages  of 
this  Canton  flannel  skirt  are,  that  it  can  be  so  easi- 
ly washed  (most  of  us  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  Baby's  flannels  well  laundried),  and  then  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  white  skirt,  at  least 
for  home  use.  Of  course  it  can  be  prettily  trim- 
med. I  cannot  think  it  tasteful  to  put  a  thin 
white  dress  over  yellow  flannel  (when  Baby 
went  visiting  he  wore  instead  a  fine  flannel  and 


a  thin  white  skirt).  With  this  costume  he  was 
always  sufficiently  warm,  and  except  on  two  oc- 
casions, for  a  half-hour  each  time,  never  suffered 
from  colic. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  using  fifteen  pins. 
I  never  used  more  than  two,  and  when  the  pin- 
ning-blanket was  discarded  only  one  ;  because 
every  band  was  supplied  with  six  tapes,  three  at 
each  end,  set  back  some  distance  to  allow  for 
Baby's  growth.  Straps  over  the  shoulder  entirely 
I  prevent  the  objectionable  "dragging." 

As  to  the  time  expended  in  the  dressing,  I  fre- 
quently observed  that  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes  were  occupied  from  the  loosening  of  the 
night-clothes  till  the  child  was  comfortably  din- 
ing, bathed  and  dressed. 

Long  skirts,  I  believe,  are  quite  out  of  fashion  ; 
even  an  elegant  lace  robe,  sent  from  New  York, 
was  but  a  yard  in  length. 

Portland,  Oregon.  A.  T.  L.  H. 
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First  Studies  in  Botany. 

We  have  an  inquiry  from  Mrs.  J.  Streibert, 
Gambier,  O.,  as  to  whether  Miss  Youmans' 
book  on  botany  is  the  best  from  which  to  teach 
little  children. 

Miss  E.  A.  Youmans'  First  Book  of  Botany 
is  excellent  for  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
write  the  descriptions  of  leaves  which  she  re- 
quires. It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ; 
price  80  cents.  A  mother  who  is  teaching  very 
young  children  will,  however,  find  more  help  in 
Gray's  How  Plants .  Grow  and  How  Plants 
Behave,  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&  Co.,  at  80  cents  and  54  cents  respectively. 
An  enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher  of  botany 
has  gained  many  ideas  from  Grant  Allen's 
Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees,  published  by  Ap- 
pleton, for  $1  50. 

There  are  good  illustrations  of  different  families 
of  flowers  printed  in  colors  by  Prang.  Many  of 
them  are  in  packages  of  small  cards,  but  some, 
about  eight  by  twelve  inches,  represent  large 
lilies,  etc.,  whole  and  with  the  separate  parts. 


These  are  very  useful  in  winter,  when  flowers 
are  scarce. 


Good  Bible  Pictures. 

E.  D.  S.,  Gambier,  O.,  asks:  "  Can  you  re- 
;  commend  any  book  or  chart  of  Bible  pictures  for 
young  children  ?     All  that  can  be  found  in  a 
small  town  are  either  wretched  designs  in  black 
j  and  white  or  wretched  daubs  in  color." 

Good  Bible  pictures  are  not  easy  to  find.  A 
series  of  books — First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  in  Gos- 
pel Paths,  a  book  for  very  young  children  ;  The 
Story  of  the  Gospel,  for  those  a  little  older,  and 
The  Story  of  the  Bible,  for  boys  and  girls  of  ten 
or  twelve — have  as  good  illustrations  as  any 
books  of  the  kind.  They  are  all  by  the  same 
j  anonymous  author,  and  are  published  by  Charles 
Foster,  Philadelphia.  The  first  and  second  are 
fifty  cents  each,  and  the  third  is  a  dollar.  The 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Young,  by  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.,  has  four  hundred  wood-cuts, 
some  of  which  are  very  good,  and  about  forty 
steel  engravings,  partly  from  worn  plates.  The 
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life  itself  is  discursive,  and  has  a  great  many 
stories  and  poems  such  as  children  like  to  hear 
in  sermons  addressed  to  them.  It  was  published 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  George  Barrie,  Phila- 
delphia, in  forty  parts,  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
but  may  be  cheaper  now. 

Any  one  making  a  collection  of  Bible  pictures 
would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Soule  Photograph 
Company,  338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  for  a 
catalogue  of  photographs  from  the  pictures  of 
great  artists.  The  cabinet  size  costs  $1  50  a 
dozen,  unmounted.  By  choosing  carefully,  buy- 
ing a  few  at  a  time,  and  keeping  them  in  a  scrap- 
book,  with  slits  to  receive  the  corners,  you  can 
in  two  or  three  years  make  a  collection  of  Bible 
photographs  which  will  not  only  be  a  present  de- 
light to  you  and  your  children,  but  a  factor  in 
their  art  education. 


Gymnastics  for  the  Larger  Babies. 

A  Boston  correspondent  of  Babyhood,  "  M. 
C,"  writes  :  "In  the  February  number  of  your 


magazine,  in  the  department  of  1  Nursery  Lite- 
rature,' mention  was  made  of  gymnastics  suita- 
ble for  children  of  three  or  four  years.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  entirely  reliable  work  de- 
scribing such  exercises  in  a  way  to  teach  a  mo- 
ther so  that  she  could  use  them  in  her  own 

'  nursery  ?  My  little  boy  of  four  is  growing  in 
height  very  rapidly,  and  I  am  anxious  to  help 

!  him  to  an  even  development  if  possible,  but 
think  that  he  is  too  young  to  take  to  any 
of   the  gymnasiums  open  to  ladies  and  chil- 

I  dren." 

Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls,  by 
William  Blaikie,  is  an  excellent  little  manual  of 
gymnastics  for  children.  It  is  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  at  fifty  cents. 

The  "floating  arm  motions,"  or  "aesthetic 
gymnastics,"  spoken  of  in  the  February  number, 
are  described  in  Genevieve  Stebbins's  Del- 
sarte  System  of  Dramatic  Expressions,  lately 
published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  price  is  two  dollars. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

A  Much-Needed  Sanatorium. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

An  experience  of  several  summers  at  Coney 
Island  as  physician  to  the  Brooklyn  Sea-Side 
Home  for  Children  has  shown  me  what  a  boon 
it  would  be  to  have  a  summer  home  by  the  sea-  I 
side  to  which  a  mother  able  to  pay  could  hasten 
in  the  hot  weather  with  her  baby  when  suffering 
from  some  bowel  trouble  or  the  depressing  ef- 
fects of  city  life  in  a  hot  spell.  As  it  is  now,  the 
poor  are  better  provided  for  than  those  in  good 
circumstances.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  lat- 
ter class  denied  access  to  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  because  the  sick  baby  would  annoy  other 
boarders,  or  if  admitted  it  was  difficult  or  im-  j 
possible  to  get  ice  in  sufficient  quantity,  food 
properly  prepared  for  a  sick  child,  or  hot  water 
for  a  bath  during  a  convulsion.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  proprietor  "  didn't  keep  ahospital." 
How  many  mothers  (being  told  by  their  doctors, 
and  rightly  too,  that  a  change  of  air  is  the  only 
resort  left)  rush  off  with  their  sick  babies  to  the 
country,  perhaps  on  a  farm,  and  yet  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  good  milk  when  they  need  it,  or 
are  obliged  to  send  miles  away  for  a  physician 
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or  medicine  ?  How  many  mothers  want  to  go 
away  with  their  darlings  and  cannot,  either  be- 
cause the  trip  is  too  costly  or  because  they  do 
not  like  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  fathers  ? 

Now,  why  cannot  a  home  be  started  this  com- 
ing summer  at  the  sea-shore  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  perhaps  one  in  the 
mountains  also,  where  there  will  be  physicians 
and  necessary  medicine,  trained  nurses  on  watch 
night  and  day,  kitchen  arrangements  that  will 
provide  whatever  food  is  needed,  the  best  bath- 
ing facilities,  and,  in  short,  whatever  will  con- 
duce to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
health  ? 

This  is  no  Utopian  scheme.  Beginning  in  an 
inexpensive  way,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  properly  managed,  it 
not  only  would  be  a  philanthropic  enterprise, 
but  ought  to  be  a  profitable  financial  invest- 
ment. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
sufficiently  to  develop  the  plan  outlined. 

Jerome  Walker,  M.D. 

8  Seventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
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A  Scissors  Artist. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

We  have  a  small  boy,  of  just  three  years  and 
five  months,  who  has  suddenly  developed  an  ap- 
titude in  use  of  scissors.  We  have  been  think- 
ing that  something  he  did  to-day  very  glibly 
is  fairly  remarkable.  As  he  is  altogether  the 
brightest  child  in  the  family  (there  being  no 
other),  we  cannot  easily  compare  ;  our  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  being  like  that  of  Mr.  King, 
described  by  him  in  your  last  issue.  So  my  hus- 
band says  :  "  Send  it  to  Babyhood  ;  if  its  read- 
ers can  match  it  it  will  be  interesting,  and  if  they 
can  show  anything  better  we  won't  be  jealous." 

The  matter  is  this  :  Mr.  Chunk  (so  denomi- 
nated by  his  paternal  predecessor)  has  been  much 
interested  in  a  couple  of  spiral  "  serpents,"  cut 
from  stiff  paper  (like  drawing 
in  margin),  suspended  for 
him  over  the  stove.  To-day 
he  surprised  me  by  bringing 
me  one  which  he  had  sud- 
denly made  himself,  with  no 
hint  or  direction  from  any 
/'"'j^'  J    J  one.    On  being  pinned  to 

^v^^  ^^^y/  the  ceiling  it  revolved  so 
much  faster  than  the  others 
that  he  was  nearly  wild  with 
delight.  It  came  out  so  nearly  true  and  was 
done  so  quickly  that  I  send  it  herewith  as  an  ex- 
hibit for  the  "  Parliament,"  if  you  see  fit.  Mr. 
Chunk  has  dubbed  it  "  Johnny  White,"  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself. 

Staten  Island.  Sigma. 

[The  enclosure  referred  to  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  herewith,  exact  size  and  shape.  We 


"johnny  white." 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  similar  "  exhibits," 
properly  authenticated,  in  this  or  any  other  line. 
— Eds.  Babyhood.] 


Baby's  Little  Sister. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  was  so  heartily  glad  to  see  your  article  in  the 
February  number  of  Babyhood  entitled  "  Baby's 
Little  Sister."  I  have  been  the  happy  mother 
of  four  children,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  ever  been  an  "  out-of-joint  "  nose  or 
jealous  little  heart.  In  fact,  I  think  that  our  lit- 
tle folks  look  with  the  keenest  interest  at  the 
large  outside  pocket  of  the  doctor's  overcoat, 
since  our  good  physician  told  them  that  that  was 
where  the  babies  were  found.  So  much  depends 
upon  a  child's  disposition  and  the  mother's  tho- 
rough understanding  of  it  at  such  a  time. 

I  once  knew  a  mother  who,  when  she  knew 
that  the  fourthly  would  soon  arrive,  grew  quite 
anxious  as  to  its  reception  by  the  only  daughter, 
a  lovely  child  of  five.  Little  Violet  was  devoted- 
ly fond  of  babies  and  longed  for  a  sister  as  a 
playmate,  instead  of  the  two  brothers  ;  still,  she 
was  so  full  of  love  for  papa  and  mamma,  and  so 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  affection,  that  the  mo- 
ther g  eatly  feared  that  she  might  look  upon  the 
new-comer  (if  a  girl)  as  a  rival.  One  day,  about 
two  months  before  the  coming  birthday,  mamma 
took  Violet  on  her  lap,  and,  after  chatting  a 
while  about  how  nice  a  wee  sister  would  be,  she 
bent  down  and  whispered  in  her  ear:  "Shall 
mamma  tell  her  girlie  a  secret?"  The  golden 
head  was  pressed  closer  and  two  loving  arms 
were  wound  about  mamma's  neck.  "Well, 
mamma  has  told  the  doctor-man  to  bring  a  sis- 
ter here,  and  if  Violet  will  not  tell  any  one  I 
will  show  her  something  very  pretty."  Then 
mamma  and  Violet  went  down  on  their  knees 
before  the  baby-drawer,  and  Violet  was  told 
how  mamma  was  getting  some  tiny  clothes 
ready  in  case  Doctor    brought  the  baby. 

From  that  day  as  each  garment  was  finished 
Violet's  hands  put  them  in  the  drawer,  and  as 
pretty  gifts  came  Violet  helped  to  undo  the  bun- 
dles and  put  them  away.  The  mother  thought 
it  one  of  the  sweetest  rewards  of  her  motherhood 
to  see  the  small  figure  leaning  over  the  drawer 
fondling  the  little  socks  and  shoes,  the  tender 
blue  eyes  full  of  love.  She  never  told  the  secret; 
but  on  the  day  that  the  new  sister  came,  and  she 
tiptoed  into  the  room  with  her  brothers,  holding 
tight  to  papa's  hand,  she  said  : 

"  Oh  !  I  knowed  she  was  comin'  this  ever  so 
long,  and  I  fixted  the  dwawr  myself.'' 

Not  for  one  moment  did  the  mother  doubt  the 
success  of  her  plan,  when  she  met  the  glance  of 
her  oldest  daughter's  eyes,  almost  womanly  in 
their  sympathy  and  love. 

Afterwards  Violet  grew  to  be  called  1 '  little 
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mamma  "  more  than  half  of  the  time,  and  for 
the  fourteen  short  months  that  she  stayed  on 
earth  after  Baby  came  she  was  untiring  in  her 
love  and  devotion  to  "  her  baby." 

Brooklyn.  Josephine  Kissam. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  February  number  was  received,  and,  as 
usual,  read  with  interest  by  my  wife  and  self. 
We  have  two  little  girls,  Dottie  Dimple,  twenty 
months  old  ;  and  Dame  Muffet,  sometimes  known 
as  the  "Professor,"  three  months  old.  Little 
Dottie  has  always  received  the  attentions  which 
fond  parents  are  glad  to  bestow  upon  a  bright, 
happy,  and  obedient  child,  and  withal  a  little 
beauty.  When  Dame  Muffet  arrived  there  was 
considerable  speculation  as  to  how  Dottie  would 
welcome  her  ;  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  though, 
when  nurse  carried  her  to  her  mamma's  bed  and, 
turning  down  the  sheet,  exposed  No.  2  to  view  ; 
there  was  an  immediate  outstretching  of  a  pair  of 
seventeen-months  old  arms,  and  such  a  delight- 
fully and  delightedly  long-drawn  out  "  Oh-h-h  !  " 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  graceful  pantomime 
that  followed.  Nurse  said  "  Dottie,  that  is  your 
little  sister."  She  caught  the  word,  "sisser,"and 
sisser  it  has  been  ever  since.  Dottie  from  that 
moment  has  appropriated  her  sisser,  and  displays 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  solicitude  about  her. 
When  mamma  takes  up  No.  2,  Dottie  will  drop 
all  playthings  and  go  in  haste  to  the  rocking- 
chair  and  pat  it:  "Chair!  chair!"  Mamma 
sits  down  and  then  begins  the  circus.  Very 
gently  a  little  finger  goes  to  Baby's  nose,  eyes, 
ears,  chin,  cheeks,  and  neck,  and  Dottie  names 
each  as  she  touches  it,  laying  her  cheek  against 
Baby's  and  kissing  her  with  many  a  coo  and  lov- 
ing little  gesture ;  when  she  comes  to  Dame 
Muffet's  mouth  she  grows  quite  serious,  and  a 
look  of  deep  concern  comes  over  her  face  as  she 
touches  it  and  says,  ''Teef?  No."  She  super- 
intends Baby's  toilet,  considering  it  her  special 
prerogative  to  wield  the  puff-ball,  and  go  to  the 
line  for  "  diper."  Only  a  toddling  baby  herself, 
yet  what  a  matronly  care-taker  for  "sisser"! 
We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  two  little 
daughters,  being  companions  of  so  near  an  age, 
will  be  a  comfort  and  protector,  each  to  the 
other.  C. 

The  Blessed  Bottle. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Every  article  one  reads  on  baby-rearing  comes 
tojhe  apparently  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
only  safe  method  of  feeding  is  the  natural  one. 


The  mother  must  act  as  nurse,  and  in  the  sad 
instances  where  that  is  impossible,  either  from 
lack  of  ability  or  inclination,  it  must  necessarily 
be  a  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  odds  against 
success. 

May  I  beg  to  differ  from  these  writers,  with 
the  limited  experience  of  a  mother  of  two  suc- 
cessfully-reared bottle-babies  and  the  memory  of 
many  other  children,  all  healthily  and  happily 
passing  through  the  trials  of  teething,  with  no 
terrible  struggles  for  life  nor  even  the  orthodox 
number  of  stomach-aches  ?  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  make  the  mother's  milk  all  it  should  be  as  the 
only  nourishment  for  the  infant.  Every  one 
will  grant  that  it  is  the  natural  and  proper  food. 
But  if  most  of  the  conditions  are  wanting  which 
make  it  better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  any 
other  food,  then  it  certainly  is  a  question  if  it 
is  the  best.  Civilization,  which  has  brought  so 
many  blessings,  has  also  brought  so  many  new 
interests  and  cares  that  the  lives  of  us  all  are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  tranquil  and 
placid  existence  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  nursing  mother  is  impossible.  Nerves  are 
rampant  ;  neuralgia,  that  worst  of  enemies,  acts 
like  a  thunder-storm  in  the  dog-days  on  the  mo- 
ther's milk.  The  mother  eats  some  apparently 
innocent  article  of  food,  and  poor  Baby  is  re- 
warded with  a  colic,  which  makes  a  sleepless 
night  not  only  for  himself  but  for  every  one 
within  earshot  of  his  screams.  What  can  be 
done  ?  It  is  unjust  to  say  the  fault  is  always 
with  the  mother.  In  some  instances  that  is 
true  ;  but  there  are  mothers  whose  dearest  wish 
is  to  be  well  and  strong  enough  to  furnish  nour- 
ishment for  their  own  children,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  society  and  take  every  possible 
means  to  make  the  milk  nature  furnishes  the 
best,  but  who  fail. 

What  can  they  do  ?  The  old  plan  was  always 
a  wet-nurse.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  a  desirable 
person,  often  impossible  ;  so,  as  a  last  resort, 
the  bottle  comes  to  the  front.  Blessed  bottle  ! 
Thrice  blessed  cow  !  Who  so  placid  and  tran- 
quil and  free  from  nerves  as  the  sedate  and 
ruminating  cow  !  She  has  no  cares  ;  she  has 
no  worries  ;  she  cannot  be  hurried.  She  knows 
what  she  ought  to  eat  and  seldom  errs,  and  cer- 
tainly the  cares  of  society  do  not  trouble  her. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  the  baby  who  could  not 
be  well  and  strong  and  happy  with  good,  sweet 
cow's-milk,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  "  Mellin's 
Food  "  mixed  with  it,  and  always,  and  above  all 
things,  a  sweet  and  clean  bottle. 

In  the  light  of  my  own  experience  I  can  truth- 
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fully  say  that  the  bottle  was  like  food  from  hea- 
ven to  the  poor,  starved,  little  beings,  who  were 
weary  and  well-nigh  spent  with  the  struggle  to 
sustain  life  on  the  meagre  and  in'nutritious  milk 
which  nature  had  unkindly  provided,  and  noth- 
ing seems  so  unreasonable  as  the  wail  which  is 
usually  sent  up  from  all  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives when  a  mother  is  forced  to  retire  as  an  un- 
successful nurse.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am 
trying  to  give  to  the  bottle  the  place  of  honor 
which  a  healthy  nursing- mother  holds  by  right, 
but  only  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  many  mo- 
thers who  sadly  and  tremblingly  feel  that  the 
death-warrant  is  signed  when  the  bottle  is  pre- 
scribed. S.  M.  L. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Another  Rising  Genius. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  dear  and  invaluable  magazine  is  fresh  to 
my  hands  this  evening,  and  while  my  two  little 
darlings  sleep  I  cannot  any  longer  resist  the 

temptation  to 
tell  you  how 
helpful  beyond 
measure  Baby- 
hood has  been 
to  me.  I  never 
take  it  up  with- 
out finding 
many  sugges- 
tions I  am  in 
need  of,  and 
this  month  it 
is  particularly 
welcome  for 
its    article  on 

"  DUCKIE,11  AT  26  MONTHS.  ,  ,  -p,      -p.  , 

.  lhe  Develop- 
ment of  the  Infant's  Character." 

Little  Frank  is  twenty-seven  months  old  and 


AT  27  MONTHS. 


Baby  Eleanor  fifteen.  They  are  both  bright, 
healthy,  active  children.    I  need  not  say  how 


busy  they  keep  their  mother's  heart  and  brain, 
and,  alas  !  I  am  not  an  over-wise  or  patient 
mother. 

We  think  our  little  boy  a  born  artist  I  He 
began  when  only  ten  months  old  to  amuse  him- 
self with  a  pencil,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  with 
one  in  his  hand,  unless  when  his  father  or  I 
draw  for  him  In  spite  of  most  constant  watch- 
ing, he  frescoed  the  wall  of  his  nursery  up  to  the 
height  of  his  tiny  figure,  and  was  a  terrible  van- 
dal if  an  illustrated  book  fell  in  his  way,  never 


"  BOW-WOW,"  AT  25  MONTHS. 

leaving  it  (if  not  discovered)  until  he  had  added 
his  hieroglyphics  to  every  picture.  When  seven- 
teen months  old  he  made  figures  of  animals  that 
were  at  least  recognizable,  and  he  has  gone  on 
ever  since  with  varying  results.  I  enclose  some 
of  his  attempts  at  drawing  and  tracings  of  others. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  know  if  other  chil- 
dren have  developed  a  like  taste  so  early,  for 
perhaps  our  "  white  crow  "  is  only  a  black  one 
after  all  !  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stimson. 

New  York. 

[All  the  enclosures  are  very  interesting  ;  we 
regret  that  space  allows  of  the  illustration  of 
only  a  very  few.  One,  which  the  artist  calls 
"  chickies  comin*  down  de  hill,"  is  especially 
good,  but  too  large  for  our  pages.  The  three 
engravings  here  shown  are  exact  reproductions 
in  size  as  well  as  in  other  details,  and  these 
selections  are  fairly  representative  of  all. — Eds. 
Babyhood.] 


Comments  on  Recent  Letters. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  agree  with  the  mothers  who  object  to  rock- 
ing babies,  but  if  a  baby  only  wants  his  mother 
to  stay  by  him  with  her  hand  on  him  until  he 
goes  to  sleep,  I  do  not  see  how  any  mother  can 
deny  him  that  comfort.  Mrs.  Palmer  says  her 
trouble  was  only  a  baby's  freak,  and  it  may 
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have  been  so  ;  but  I  hope  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  will  not  lead  other  mothers 
to  let  their  babies  cry  themselves  to  sleep. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  very  violent  cry- 
ing must  injure  a  baby's  nervous  organization. 
We  know  how  much  excessive  crying  exhausts 
grown  persons,  and  must  it  not  have  a  much 
worse  effect  on  the  delicate  nervous  system  of 
children  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  the  mother  who  speaks  "  a 
word  for  the  timid  baby."  I  remember  how  I 
used  to  feel  when  I  was  put  to  bed  in  the  dark. 
Yet  I  don't  think  I  should  have  minded  the 
dark  so  much  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dreadful 
stillness  and  sense  of  isolation.  The  room 
where  I  slept  was  so  far  from  the  sitting-room 
that  I  could  not  hear  anything  that  was  going 
on,  and  I  felt  shut  off  from  every  living  person. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  if  every  one  had  gone  out 
of  the  house  I  could  not  have  felt  more  lonely. 
The  utter  silence  was  horrible  !  I  could  hear 
my  heart  beat,  and  often  when  I  had  just 
dropped  asleep  some  slight  noise,  sounding  un- 
naturally loud  to  me,  would  waken  me.  I  real- 
ly think  if  I  could  have  heard  people  moving 
about  and  talking  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep 
more  easily,  and  it  would  certainly  have  saved 
me  much  suffering.  I  never  spoke  of  my  night- 
ly fears  for  fear  of  being  called  a  coward,  and 
perhaps  punished.  But  I  beseech  the  readers 
of  Babyhood,  if  they  think  they  must  put  their 
children  to  bed  in  the  dark,  at  least  to  leave  a 
door  open  so  they  can  hear  something  going  on, 
and  not  feel  shut  off  from  every  one.  If  they 
can  hear  voices  without  distinguishing  what  is 
said  I  don't  think  it  can  disturb  them  or  keep 
them  awake,  and  they  will  not  feel  so  lonely. 

I  hope  none  of  Babyhood's  readers  ever 
punish  their  children  by  sending  them  supper- 
less  to  bed.  If  I  had  children  I  would  try  to 
send  them  to  bed  happy  if  I  possibly  could,  and 
I  would  always  give  them  a  good-night  kiss,  no 
matter  how  naughty  they  might  be. 

I  know  of  a  father  who  believes  that  children 
belong  as  much  to  their  fathers  as  to  their  mo- 
thers, so  every  Sunday  he  takes  all  the  charge 
of  his  three,  and  their  mother  has  no  more  care 
of  them  than  if  they  were  not  hers.  She  says 
no  one  knows  how  much  good  it  does  her  to 
have  that  day  of  rest.  If  more  fathers  were  like 
him  I  think  fewer  mothers  would  break  down. 

X.  X. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  Young  Doctor's  Report  of  a  Case  of  M  Milk- 
Punch"  at  Three  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  the  March  number  of  Babyhood  a  mother 
tells  of  her  trying  experiences  with  troublesome 
I  wet-nurses.  I  am  not  a  mother,  being  of  the 
"male  persuasion,"  and  a  bachelor  with  the 
;  orthodox  meddlesomeness  of  that  fraternity.  I 
perhaps  know  as  little  of  babyhood,  outside  of 
your  magazine,  as  a  bachelor  of  observing  habits 
and  a  rather  dim  memory  of  his  own  tender 
years  can  be  expected  to  know. 

Nevertheless  I  witnessed  once,  in  the  house  of 
a  married  friend,  a  scene  in  which  a  wet-nurse 
and  her  charge  played  important  parts,  and  if  a 
truthful  account  of  it  will  not  set  mothers  think- 
ing and  promote  a  good  cause,  I  will  consent  to 
be  sat  upon  as  a  meddler. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  nurse  rather  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  some  disorder  had  been  no- 
ticed in  the  three-months'  old  boy — the  first 
baby  in  the  family.  One  day,  when  these 
symptoms  appeared  rather  more  alarming  than 
usual,  I  was  called  upon  for  advice.  I  had 
dabbled  a  little  in  medicine,  and  the  mother 
thought  me  symptom-wise.  I  went  to  the  nur- 
sery unannounced,  and  caught  the  nurse  in  the 
act  of  taking  a  strong  pull  at  a  big  bottle  which 
she  hastily  concealed  just  as  the  young  mother 
entered  the  room.  There  was  no  need  of  an 
analysis  to  prove  that  the  bottle  contained  whis- 
key of  a  rather  rank  quality.  The  nurse  was 
full  of  it.  The  boy  betrayed  unmistakable  signs 
of  deep  intoxication.  I  put  on  a  professional 
gravity,  and  infonned  the  anxious  mother  that 
her  darling  was  suffering  from  ' 4  acute  alcohol- 
ism " — in  a  word,  he  had  taken  an  overdose  of 
milk-punch.  The  family  physician  was  called 
in  and  confirmed  my  diagnosis.  The  nurse  was, 
of  course,  packed  off  at  once. 

Douglas  Jerrold  showed  how  "Baby  Bib" 
became  a  confirmed  drunkard  before  he  had 
completed  his  first  year's  pilgrimage  in  this 
wicked  world.  In  his  case  infant  "cordials" 
and  "  comforts"  were  responsible.  The  easel 
have  cited  shows  that  a  nurse  who  is  fond  of  her 
44  comfort"  may  harbor  as  much  danger  as  any 
44  soothing-syrup  "  in  the  market. 

Here  is  a  field  for  temperance  advocates. 
They  may  attack  the  Demon  of  Intemperance  at 
the  very  fountain-head  of  his  labors.  The  devil 
could  scarcely  begin  his  work  much  earlier  than 
on  a  nursing  infant.  Will  H.  Wall. 


SPRING  PASTIMES. 


The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls ; 

The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh  !  how  sweet  they  sing, 

To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  'tis  spring. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

SPRING,  to  most  of  us,  seems  much  more  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  than  the  first  of 
January.  It  is  particularly  so  to  children.  The 
renewal  of  free,  outdoor  life  rouses  all  their 
senses,  and  they  enter  into  the  outdoor  enjoy- 
ments with  intense  delight.  I  have  seen  little 
children  fondling  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  dandelion 
in  the  early  spring  with  much  more  pleasure  than 
the  rarest  flower  could  give  them  in  the  summer, 
when  time  had  made  flowers  common.  While 
they  are  in  this  eager,  receptive  state,  let  us  not 
pass  it  by  unheeded  and  merely  give  our  atten- 
tion to  their  summer  clothes.  Of  course,  I  admit 
that  some  time  is  necessary  for  the  clothes  ;  but 
the  fewer  and  simpler  they  are,  consistent  with 
health  and  comfort,  the  happier  will  be  the 
wearer. 

birds'  nests. 

Sometimes — even  whan  we  are  cutting  and 
snipping  at  seams  and  threads — we  may  also 
help  our  children  to  a  delightful'spring  pleasure. 
Every  child  enjoys  seeing  the  birds  collect  little 
sticks  and  threads  for  their  nests  in  the  spring. 
Tell  him  you  have  found  a  way  in  which  he  can 
help  the  birds.  Let  him  collect  your  scraps  and 
threads  and  strew  them  under  the  garden  trees  ; 
or,  if  he  has  no  garden,  in  any  place  frequented 
by  birds.  Let  him  save  the  ends  of  his  hair, 
when  it  is  cut,  and  give  that  also  to  the  birds. 
I  know  some  children  who  have  made  a  business 
of  doing  so  for  years,  and  have  often  found  nests 
in  their  garden  beautifully  lined  with  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  strewed  the  white  hairs  shed 
from  her  horse's  tail  in  a  grove  frequented  by 
birds,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  autumn  by  find- 


ing a  nest  made  entirely  of  them,  delicate  and 
lovely  as  spun  glass.  What  a  pleasure  for  the 
children  in  the  autumn,  when  the  birds'  nests 
become  their  lawful  prey,  to  find  the  shreds  they 
have  strewed  put  to  such  a  charming  use  !  If 
there  is  a  horsechestnut-tree  near  the  house,  let 
the  children  also  watch  the  humming-birds  that 
will  surely  come  to  collect  what  we  used  to  call 
"humming-bird  glue  "  from  its  sticky  buds,  to 
fasten  the  lichens  which  cover  their  tiny  nests. 

The  boy  who  watches  and  helps  the  birds  will 
think  twice  before  he  does  such  a  brutal  thing  as 
to  aim  a  pebble-sling  at  them,  and  so  end  their 
happy  work.  When  the  boy  becomes  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  bird,  he  ceases  to  be  the  bird's 
enemy. 

A  DINNER-PARTY. 

The  birds  will  help  us  to  another  amusement. 
In  the  spring,  when  food  is  scarce  and  birds  are 
increasing,  tie  a  meat-bone  to  some  convenient 
branch  of  a  tree,  out  of  the  reach  of  cats  and  in 
full  sight  from  the  children's  window  ;  a  marrow- 
bone is  best,  for  we  can  put  the  string  through 
the  hole  ;  then  let  the  children  watch  for  the 
guests  who  will  assemble  round  this  airy  dinner- 
table.  They  will  come — none  will  need  a  second 
invitation — and  the  feast  will  be  lively  enough 
to  give  the  little  watchers  good  entertainment. 
Even  on  a  rainy  day  the  children  can  have  this 
kind  of  a  treat.  Call  it  a  dinner-party  for  their 
|  friends. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
j  economize  our  own  time  and  keep  our  children 
occupied  and  happy.  We  shall  also  save  our- 
selves from  spoiling  our  dispositions  and  theirs 
by  constantly  saying,  "Don't  do  this"  and 
"Don't  do  that,"  as  they  wander  listlessly  in 
search  of  something  to  do,  while  we  are  busy 
with  the  many  duties  that  the  approaching  warm 
weather  necessitates. 

PLAYING  GEOGRAPHY. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  my  first  geo- 
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graphy  from  walks  in  spring.  When  I  grew  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  and  the  other  girls  were 
agonizing  over  the  definition  of  isthmus  and 
strait,  and  never  could  tell  one  from  the  other, 
they  were  .as  plain  to  me  as  the  faces  of  my 
playmates,  from  the  memory  of  those  same 
spring  walks. 

As  my  mother  and  I  used  to  go  out  for  a  daily 
walk  in  the  early  spring  days,  the  rushing  gut- 
ters, of  course,  were  my  delight,  as  they  are  the 
delight  of  many  another  child,  and  my  little 
chip  boats  would  sail  on  them  merrily,  while 
mother  helped  me  to  name  the  places  where  they 
touched  to  deliver  cargo,  as  we  said.  The  capes, 
peninsulas,  bays,  islands,  rapids,  and  falls,  where 
most  terrible  shipwrecks  occurred,  were  all  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  from  the  interest  of  the 
play.  The  security  of  the  quiet  harbor,  with  its 
sheltering  sand-spits,  where  my  vessel  could  ride 
at  anchor,  safe  from  the  storms  that  agitated  my 
mimic  sea,  was  much  more  clearly  impressed  on 
my  mind  than  it  ever  could  be  in  after  years  by 
the  description  in  my  old  Mitchell's  Geography. 
Often,  in  driving  or  walking  along  country  roads, 
there  is  a  chance  for  just  such  teaching,^vhere 
the  little  streams  run  in  and  out  among  the 
meadow  land  or  salt  marshes.  Children  love  to 
know  the  names  of  the  things  that  they  see,  and 
I  have  always  found  that  the  hard  names,  such 
as  peninsula  and  isthmus,  were  particularly  tak- 
ing with  them.  Don't  give  them  elaborate  de- 
scriptions, or  expect  such  from  them  ;  make  it  a 
play  and  not  a  task.    We  don't  want  to  turn  our 


walk  into  drudgery,  but  to  make  it  more  inter- 
esting by  teaching  the  children  how  to  see. 

MODELLING  AND  DRAWING. 

After  coming  home,  if  the  children  have  en- 
joyed the  geography  play  and  want  an  occupa- 
tion for  the  next  hot  or  rainy  day  when  they 
cannot  walk,  let  them  model  out  a  little  land- 
scape in  a  box  of  sand.  They  can  make  hills 
and  valleys,  groves  of  small  twigs,  and  tiny 
fences  or  stone  walls.  For  water,  such  as  a 
lake  or  the  sea,  they  can  use  pieces  of  glazed 
paper,  and  on  the  shores  there  are  endless 
possibilities  for  high,  rocky  promontories,  bays, 
capes,  isthmuses,  and  islands  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles. With  such  a  manageable  material  as  sand 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety.  Our  play  can  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  till  the  children  have  quite 
a  charming  country  of  their  own  creation — a 
regular  Lilliput-land  for  their  dolls  ;  and  with 
the  play  they  are  getting  the  true  idea  of  geo- 
graphy, and  learning  for  fun  when  they  are 
little  children  what  by  and  by  might  be  toil- 
some. 

Some  children  may  prefer  to  make  their 
landscape  of  moulding  clay  instead  of  sand, 
and  still  others,  who  naturally  incline  to 
pencil  and  paper,  may  like  to  draw  a  little 
map  of  their  walk.  All  these  are  excellent, 
and  all  help  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit. 

Margaret  Andrews  Allen. 
Madison,  Wis. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


A  Question  of  Weaning  before  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  should  my  baby  be  weaned  ?  His  two 
older  brothers  were  fall  babies,  and  nursed  ten  and 
eleven  months ;  but  this  one  came  in  May,  is  a 
plump,  healthy,  nine-months-old  boy  without  a 
tooth  to  be  seen,  though  there  are  signs  of  their 
speedy  coming. 

The  supply  seems  plentiful  and  nourishing.  He 
eats  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours — once  in  four 
hours — regularly  night  and  day  (is  that  too  often  ?)  ; 
and  if  it  is  best  while  he  is  teething,  I  can  probably 
keep  tolerably  strong  and  nurse  him  through  Septem- 
ber, though  it  is  usually  quite  a  tax  upon  my  strength. 


We  shall  be  in  the  country  during  July  and  August, 
where  good  milk  from  one  cow  could  be  obtained. 

Have  I  explained  to  you  clearly  enough,  so  that 
you  can  advise  which  is  safer  for  my  baby  ? 

Elyria,  O.  M.  D.  M. 

It  is  probable  from  what  you  say  that  Baby 
already  needs  more  than  you  can  give  him.  At 
nine  months  six  nursings  in  twenty-four  hours 
is  rather  more  frequent  than  is  necessary,  but  it 
is  not  excessively  so.  You  cannot,  in  all  proba- 
bility, carry  him  on  the  breast  alone  until  the  end 
of  September,  and  you  would  better  begin  to 
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give  him  some  artificial  food  very  soon  ;  it  is 
quite  probable  that  before  June  he  will  have 
weaned  himself. 


Hereditary  Tendencies  toward  Consumption. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  that  article  in  Babyhood  on  "It  Runs 
in  the  Family."  I  would  like  very  much  to  know 
what  should  be  done  with  a  child  whose  father's 
mother  died  of  consumption  ?  What  is  the  best 
way  of  bringing  him  up  to  counteract  such  an  in- 
heritance ?  His  father,  though  not  a  very  strong  man, 
shows  no  signs  of  it.  I,  though  very  well,  am  not 
strong.  My  baby  is  fourteen  months  old,  tall  and 
strong,  has  just  recovered  from  whooping-cough,  has 
ten  teeth,  four  of  them  double,  and  walks  well.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  too  early  to  begin  such  a  physi- 
cal education.    Baby  goes  out  every  pleasant  day. 

Miltox,  N.  Y.  B.  W.  B. 

Your  child  begins  well.  Do  not  be  too  solici- 
tous on  account  of  the  ancestral  consumption. 
Do  your  best  to  keep  your  baby  strong,  just  as 
you  would  do  without  regard  to  inherited  ten- 
dencies. Give  him  good  air,  plenty  of  sunlight, 
good  food,  and  keep  his  digestion  in  good  order. 
Do  not  be  expecting  disease,  but  do  not  neglect 
the  care  of  slight  ailments. 

The  Pillow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  pillows  for  little  folks.  Are  they  better 
off  without  any  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  highly  I  value  Babyhood. 
I  would  deny  myself  many  things  before  I  would  do 
without  it.  A  Mother. 

Maxson,  Iowa. 

A  very  little  baby  does  not  need  a  formal  pil- 
low, as  its  mattress  is  often  somewhat  raised  at 
the  end,  and  the  flexible  little  body  accommo- 
dates itself  to  almost  any  manner  of  lying.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  time  a  child 
is  big  enough  really  to  lie  upon  its  side  it 
will  be  more  comfortable  if  its  head  be  slightly 
elevated.  With  a  high  pillow  the  neck  is  twist- 
ed upward  ;  with  no  pillow  it  is  twisted  down- 
ward. 

Reading  Lying  Down. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  small  boy  was  born  tired.  My  wife  says  he 
inherits  his  laziness  from  his  father.  I  concede  the 
first  half  of  her  proposition  and  deny  the  rest. 
Anyhow,  I  like  to  read  lying  down,  and  have  a  lamp 
specially  fixed  for  the  purpose  near  the  head  of  the 
lounge.  The  hopeful,  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mendable habit  of  his  of  emulating  all  of  the  many 
noble  traits  of  his  parents,  also  likes  to  assume  the 
recumbent  position  on  lounge,  floor,  or  elsewhere, 
not  so  much  to  read  as  to  spell  out  such  small  words 
as  he  knows,  examine  picture-books,  etc.  His  mo- 
ther says  that  to  do  so  is  injurious,  and  quotes  other 
authorities,  including  the  well-known  They-say. 
Who  shall  decide  if  not  Babyhood,  the  authority 
of  authorities  ?    If  you  give  me  a  good  reason  for 


not  reading  lying  down,  I  will  not  only  reform 
myself  but  will  immediately  require  my  juvenile 
double  to  brace  up  to  the  theories  of  the  times. 
New  York  City.  J.  S.  E. 

That  harm  may  come  from  reading  in  a  re- 
cumbent position  is  true.  To  go  into  the  ways 
in  which  the  harm  may  come  would  be  too  long 
a  story  just  here.  The  commonest  way  in  which 
injury  does  actually  occur  is  by  straining  the 
eyes.  In  reading  several  things  are  necessary 
to  insure  comfort.  The  page  must  be  thorough- 
ly illuminated  while  the  eye  is  protected  from  the 
direct  glare  of  the  light  and  from  the  too  strong 
reflection  from  the  paper.  Hence  the  general 
rule  of  having  the  light  come  over  the  left 
shoulder  in  reading  or  writing.  Besides,  the 
body  should  be  in  such  a  posture  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  page  from  the  eye  can  be  easily  kept 
uniform.  By  care  the  proper  illumination  may 
be  obtained  even  while  the  reader  is  lying  down, 
and  if  the  book  is  easy  to  hold,  the  distance  may 
be  maintained  without  fatigue.  It  is  doubtful 
if  books  do  much  good  to  a  person  too  tired  to 
sit  up.  The  question  of  laziness,  involving  fam- 
ily discipline,  we  do  not  enter  upon. 


Long-Delayed  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 
Why  are  some  babies  very,  very  slow  in  teething  ? 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith. 

Morrison,  Col. 

The  commonest  cause  of  very  slow  teething 
is  a  derangement  of  the  system  known  as  rick- 
ets ;  the  cause  of  which  is  improper  nutriment, 
such  as  poor  or  insufficient  breast-milk,  due  to 
too  late  nursing,  too  early  weaning,  and  conse- 
quent use  of  food  beyond  the  baby's  digestive 
power,  particularly  starchy  food.  Any  kind  of 
improper  food  may  produce  the  result. 


The  Age  for  Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 
At  what  age  should  Baby  be  vaccinated  ? 

N. 

Townsend,  Mass. 

It  may  be  vaccinated  at  any  time.  The  most 
convenient  time  is  between  the  ages  of  six  weeks 
and  four  months.  If  you  have  the  first  number 
of  Babyhood  you  will  find  a  long  article  on  vac- 
cination. 

Cleansing  the  Ears. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  a  baby's  ears,  so  as 
to  keep  them  free  from  wax  and  yet  run  no  risk  of 
injuring  them  ?  L.  W.  P. 

So  much  of  the  ear  as  is  easily  visible  may  be 
safely  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  applied  by 
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means  of  a  soft  cloth,  a  bit  of  sponge,  or  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  and  dried  by  means  of  another 
piece.  If  there  is  no  sign  of  pain  during  the 
application  there  is  no  harm  done. 

Tampering  with  the  Color  of  the  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  I  could  get  informa- 
tion through  Babyhood  how  to  grow  Baby's  hair 
gradually  darker.  His  eyelashes  being  very  light,  I 
fear  his  hair  will  remain  about  the  same.  Is  there 
any  efficacy  in  cold  tea  ?  M.  C.  R. 

MORRILLVILLE,  NEB. 

Babyhood  has  no  advice  to  offer  except  that 
you  should  carefully  abstain  from  all  attempts 
to  change  the  natural  color  of  your  child's 
hair.  No  attempts  on  your  part  will  effect  any- 
thing but  damage  to  the  hair.  The  cold  tea  acts 
only  by  staining  the  hair  already  grown.  There 
is  a  very  strong  tendency  for  children's  hair  to 
darken  after  two  or  three  years  of  age.  Most 
mothers  would  rejoice  in  the  blonde  hair  of  a 
baby. 

Farina  Porridge. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cook  farina  ?  I  believe 
there  was  something  in  one  of  the  former  numbers 
about  it,  but  I  have  "kindly  loaned "  several  of  them, 
and  most  of  such  have  gone  to  meet  mv  umbrella. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  B.  D. 

Full  directions  were  given  in  No.  2,  page  36. 
We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  the  repeti- 
tion of  recipes. 

Various  Points  of  Diet  and  Clothing, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

As  I  am  living  far  away  from  home,  and  have  no 
mother  or  grandmother  to  advise  me,  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  my  questions  as  I  give  them  ? 

1.  How  long  should  a  baby  born  in  September 
last  wear  a  band  ? 

2.  How  old  must  he  be  before  I  can  give  him  the 
milk  cold,  and  how  much  shall  I  dilute  it  as  time 
goes  on  ?    He  is  now  five  months  old. 

3.  How  long  is  it  necessary  to  warm  diapers  ? 

4.  How  often  should  I  feed  my  baby  now,  and 
how  shall  I  lengthen  the  times,  and  how  often 
should  he  be  fed  when  he  is  a  year  old  ? 

5.  What  should  he  wear  at  night  in  the  spring 
and  summer  in  place  of  the  flannel  wrappers  he  now 
wears  ? 

6.  When  should  he  leave  off  diapers,  and  when 
should  he  put  on  drawers  ? 

7.  What  should  he  wear  for  undershirts  his  second 
winter  ?  I  have  made  him  knitted  shirts  for  this 
winter.  I  ask  so  far  in  advance,  as  it  takes  me 
some  time  to  knit  them. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions you  will  relieve  me  very  much. 

M.  L.  G. 

Meeker,  Col. 

1.  The  band  is  an  unimportant  matter  ;  but 
as  you  have  gone  into  cold  weather  with  it,  con- 
tinue it  until  mild  weather. 

2.  If  you  mean  that  the  baby  is  now  weaned, 


and  living  on  cow's  milk,  it  should  be  less  and 
less  diluted  as  time  passes.  At  six  months,  half 
boiled  milk  and  half  barley-water  is  about  the 
right  proportion  ;  gradually  increase  proportion 
of  milk.  He  cannot  take  cold  milk,  undiluted, 
until  next  autumn,  at  earliest,  and  even  then 
it  will  be  better  warm. 

3.  Until  they  are  comfortably  warm,  to  your 
own  cheek,  for  instance. 

4.  About  five  times  a  day  now  ;  three  or  four 
times,  according  to  the  size  of  his  meals,  at  one 
year  ;  lengthen  gradually. 

5.  Keep  on  the  flannel  wrappers.  Diminish 
bed-clothes  or  underclothes  if  they  are  over- 
warm. 

6.  When  he  is  old  enough  to  give  notice  of  his 
needs. 

7.  Good,  warm  smooth  flannel  will  do  ;  you 
can  knit  shirts  if  you  have  the  time,  but  they 
are  not  preferable  in  the  second  winter. 

Very  Dainty  in  regard  to  Her  Heels. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl,  eight  months  old,  wants  to  stand 
all  the  time  on  her  toes,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  her  to 
put  her  foot  flat  down.  Can  we  do  anything  to 
remedy  this,  or  will  she  outgrow  it  ? 

P.  M.  Brown. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

It  is  rather  early  for  the  child  to  be  making 
serious  attempts  at  walking,  and  until  she  does,  the 
question  cannot  really  be  answered.  You  may  find 
out  something  in  this  way  :  When  she  is  sitting 
or  lying  take  the  limbs  (one  at  a  time)  in  your 
hands  ;  straighten  the  knee  completely,  so  that 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  in  a  straight  line.  Hold 
the  limb  thus,  and  press  the  toes  and  front  of 
the  foot  upward,  and  see  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  sole  to  a  right  angle  1  or 
rather  beyond)  with  the  line  of  the  leg.  Do  this 
several  times  to  each  limb  until  you  feel  quite 
sure  what  is  the  condition.  If  you  cannot  easily 
bring  the  foot  to  or  beyond  the  right  angle,  ask 
your  physician  to  examine  it.  This  is  the  best 
advice  we  can  offer,  as  it  may  be  only  a  trick  of 
the  child,  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  unusual 
rigidity  of  the  calf-muscles.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ailments  in  which  this  drawing  up  of  the 
heel  exists. 

In  Reply  to  a  Letter  too  long  to  Print. 

M.  M.  H.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Why  not  give 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  food  ?  There  need 
be  no  anxiety  about  "biliousness."  The  slow 
teething  and  disinclination  to  walk  suggest  in- 
sufficiency of  nutriment,  but  there  is  no  hurry  to 
put  the  baby  on  her  feet  ;  when  she  feels  her 
legs  to  be  strong  enough,  she  will  stand  and  try. 
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Blows  Instigated  by  Fright. 

That  a  child  may,  on  being  startled,  commit 
offences  which  are  under  the  circumstances  per- 
fectly excusable,  should  be  born  in  mind  by  pa- 
rents before  administering  punishment.  The 
London  Lancet  comments  thus  on  the  subject, 
referring  in  this  case,  however,  to  an  adult : 

A  man  has  just  been  committed  to  prison  for 
striking  a  constable.  He  was  coming  out  of  his 
house  when  the  policeman,  who  happened  to  be 
waiting  to  serve  a  summons,  laid  the  document 
on  his  arm.  The  assailant  exclaimed,  "You 
brute,  how  you  did  frighten  me  ! "  and  struck 
the  constable  a  violent  blow  in  the  face  with  a 
candlestick.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  particular  case,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  instances 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  "fright"  is  to  make 
the  person  startled  strike  out  with  anything  at 
hand.  Some  persons  are  paralyzed  by  panic, 
others  are  instantly  roused  to  action  in  a  way 
that  does  not  involve  volition.  The  blow  is  as 
much  the  result  of  the  excitation  as  the  knee- 
jerk  produced  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon, 
albeit  the  train  of  actions  is  more  complex,  and 
involves  the  exercise  of  that  co-ordinate  faculty 
which  has  been  called  the  sub-consciousness. 
In  stumbling  we  make  certain  movements  with 
the  feet,  and  clutch  at  anything  that  may  be 
within  reach  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
or  minimize  the  effect  of  a  fall.  A  good  horse- 
man will  "  instinctively,"  as  we  say,  take  such 
precautions  as  will  prevent  his  being  hurt  by  a 
fall.  The  will  is  not  intentionally  active  in 
these  processes.  The  recognition  of  the  danger 
and  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  seem  to 
occupy  too  short  a  time  for  thought,  but  experi- 
ence is  called  into  operation,  and  the  judgment 
is  exercised.  There  is,  however,  in  all  such 
acts  obedience  to  impulse,  and  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  a  man  startled  may  strike 
the  person  startling  him  without  any  intention 
to  "  assault." 

What  some  Great  Men  thought  of  the  Corset. 

The  Medical  Record  tells  us  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  said  to  Dr.  Corvisart,  speaking  of 
the  corset :  "  This  wear,  born  of  coquetry  and 
bad  taste,  which  murders  women  and  ill-treats 


their  offspring,  tells  of  frivolous  tastes,  and 
warns  me  of  an  approaching  decadence."  Jo- 
seph II.  of  Austria  was  very  severe  upon  the 
corset,  and  made  a  law  confining  its  use  to 
abandoned  women.  The  last  king  of  France 
embodied  his  opinion  of  this  abomination  in 
this  stinging  epigram  :  "  Once  you  met  Dianas, 
Venuses,  or  Niobes  ;  nowadays  only  wasps." 
The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  was  walking  one 
day  with  a  young  lady,  who  was  a  victim  of 
tight  lacing,  in  a  public  garden  in  Paris.  A 
lovely  blossom  upon  an  elegant  plant  drew  from 
her  an  expression  of  admiration.  Looking  at 
her  pale,  thin  face,  Cuvier  said  :  ' '  You  were 
like  this  flower  once  ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  as 
you  are  now."  Next  day  he  led  her  to  the 
same  spot,  and  the  beautiful  flower  was  dying. 
She  asked  the  cause.  "  This  plant,"  replied 
Cuvier,  "  is  an  image  of  yourself.  I  will  show 
you  what  is  the  matter  with  it."  He  pointed 
to  a  cord  bound  tightly  round  the  stem,  and 
said  :  "  You  are  fading  away  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  under  the  compression  of  your 
corset,  and  you  are  losing  by  degrees  all  your 
youthful  charms,  just  because  you  have  not  the 
courage  to  resist  this  dangerous  fashion." 


Presidents  and  Generals  Kissing  Babies. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Examiner  has  been  delving  into  politico- 
infant  lore,  with  this  result  : 

"  History  fails  to  record  the  name  of  the  po- 
litician who  first  adopted  the  above  method  of 
gaining  the  favor  of  mothers.  Henry  Clay, 
Tom  Corwin,  and  Van  Buren  did  a  good  deal 
in  that  line  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  Davy  Crock- 
ett who  boasted  that  he  had  kissed  every  baby 
in  his  district.  General  Sherman's  specialty  is 
in  kissing  young  women,  of  which  he  has  pro- 
bably done  more  than  any  living  American. 
Most  of  the  Presidents  have  been  brought  with 
difficulty  to  the  point  of  kissing  babies  as  an 
official  duty  ;  but  some  candidates  for  the  office 
have  passed  the  ordeal  bravely.  It  is  related 
of  General  Scott  that,  having  kissed  a  pretty 
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baby  whom  he  saw  alone,  he  was  set  upon  by- 
some  forty  mothers,  each  of  whom  presented 
her  darling  for  the  same  favor.  The  general 
could  not  escape  on  that  occasion,  but  carefully 
avoided  afterwards  any  act  that  might  lead  to 
indiscriminate  osculation.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
shown  his  habitual  firmness  in  declining  the  in- 
vitations of  fond  parents  to  kiss  their  offspring, 
though  they  have  sometimes  pressed  him  close- 

iy."   

Favorite  Names  for  Girls. 

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  asks,  What  are 
the  favorite  names  for  girls — apart,  of  course, 
from  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Mary  ? 
It  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  has  long  been  a  disputed  question, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  way  of  settling  it  but 
by  going  deliberately  into  statistics.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  given  in  the  long  list  printed  of 
graduates  and  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  We  have  had  the  curiosity  to  ana- 
lyze this  list  of  three  hundred,  and,  disregarding 
pet  and  diminutive  names  on  principle,  and 
throwing  aside  initials  of  necessity,  we  extract 
these  fairly  trustworthy  figures  of  cases  where 
names  are  favored  to  the  extent  of  five  each  or 
upward.  Mary  leads  off  with  30,  but  she  is 
rather  closely  pressed  by  Anna  with  24.  Eliza- 
beth is  third  with  17,  and  Laura  is  good  fourth 
with  16.  Margaret  13  and  Katherine  12  are 
the  only  other  double  figures.  Then  in  order 
come  these  choices  of  names  :  Helen,  9  ;  Emma, 
8  ;  Lilian,  8  ;  Clara,  7  ;  Jane,  7  ;  Louisa,  6  ; 
Alice,  6  ;  Caroline,  5  ;  Emily,  5  ;  Harriet,  5  ; 
Florence,  5.  So  apt  are  people  to  go  in  droves 
that  it  is  quite  likely  these  proportions  would 
hold  out  in  3,000  names,  or  in  any  other  num- 
ber, as  well  as  in  300." 


The  Ratio  of  Increase  of  Height  to  Increase  of 
Bulk  in  the  Growth  of  Children. 

A  recent  number  of  Science  comments  on 
some  remarkable  observations  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hansen,  principal 
•of  a  Danish  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
on  the  progressive  increase  in  height  and  weight 
of  children,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  whom 
were  under  his  charge.  Of  these,  it  is  stated 
that  seventy-two  were  boys  and  fifty-eight  girls, 
and  they  were  weighed  in  batches  of  twenty, 
four  times  daily — in  the  morning,  before  din- 
ner, after  dinner,  and  at  bedtime.  The  article 
continues  : 

"  Each  child  was  measured  once  a  day.  The 
weighings  and  measurements  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  the  results  showed 
that  the  increase  in  the  bulk  and  height  of  the 
body  does  not  proceed  at  a  uniform  rate 
throughout  the  year.  Three  distinct  periods, 
with  some  minor  variations,  were  observed.  In 


regard  to  bulk,  the  maximum  period  extends 
from  August  until  December  ;  the  period  of 
equipoise  lasts  from  December  until  about  the 
middle  of  April ;  and  then  follows  the  minimum 
period  until  August.  In  regard  to  height,  the 
maximum  period  corresponds  to  the  minimum 
period  of  increase  in  bulk.  In  September  and 
October  a  child  grows  only  a  fifth  of  what  i* 
did  in  June  and  July.  So  it  appears  that  during 
the  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
child  accumulates  bulk,  but  the  height  is  sta- 
tionary. In  the  early  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bulk  remains  nearly  unchanged,  but 
the  vital  force  and  nourishment  are  expended  to 
the  benefit  of  height.  When  the  body  works 
for  bulk  there  is  rest  for  growth,  and  vice  versa. 

"  Mr.  Hansen  has  observed  a  similar  ratio  of 
increase  of  bulk  to  increase  of  height  in  trees. 
In  regard  to  the  minor  variations  observed,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  dependent,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  external  temperature  ;  so  that, 
when  this  runs  up,  there  is  marked  increase  in 
weight,  while  a  diminution  of  weight  occurs 
with  a  fall  of  temperature. 

"Mr.  Hansen's  observations  are  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  importance.  Similar  ones  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Miller,  surgeon  to  the 
West  Riding  Convict  Prison.  Dr.  Miller  experi- 
mented on  about  four  thousand  prisoners  for 
thirteen  years,  and  obtained  results  that  differ 
sensibly  from  those  of  Mr.  Hansen  ;  for  he 
found  that  the  season  of  maximum  increase  in 
weight  in  adults  is  from  April  to  August,  and 
the  period  of  minimum  increase  in  adults  from 
September  to  March.  Dr.  Miller  found  the 
body  became  heavier  in  summer  and  lighter  in 
winter  ;  and  he  attributes  the  loss  of  weight  to 
the  more  active  excretion  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
in  the  colder  months." 


High  Honors  to  Wet  Nurses. 

The  Paris  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Suck- 
lings awards  at  its  annual  meeting  prizes  to 
particularly  meritorious  wet-nurses.  This  year 
two  of  one  hundred  francs  each  were  distributed, 
the  recipients  being  Mme.  Boulaye,  who  can 
boast  of  having  successfully  nursed  twenty-four 
babes  and  raised  four  more  on  the  bottle  ;  and 
Mme.  Alavoine,  who  had  suckled  sixteen.  The 
meeting  of  the  society,'  which  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  where  usually  learned  lec- 
tures are  delivered,  was  attended  by  crowds  of 
enthusiastic  mothers,  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes  was  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  a  mili- 
tary band. 

The  Relative  Cost  of  Different  Children. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Balti- 
more Herald,  on  the  "cost"  of  boys  and  girls, 
may  give  a  hint  to  readers  of  Babyhood  for 
comparing  notes  on  the  relative  expenses  of  rear- 
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ing  different  members  of  the  same  family  in  in- 
fancy : 

Two  fond  parents,  well"  fixed  "  in  life,  who  live 
adjoining  each  other  on  Park  Avenue,  were  dis- 
cussing the  relative  cost  of  keeping  a  boy  and 
girl.  Both  spoke  from  practical  experience.  Said 
one  :  "I  believe  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  boy." 

' '  And  I  believe  it  costs  more  to  keep  the  girl, " 
replied  the  other. 

So  they  began  to  figure  it  up. 

1 '  Xow  let  us  take  the  case  of  our  own  children , " 
said  the  former.  "Take  my  son  Charley,  for 
example.  He's  going  into  his  nineteenth  year. 
He  is  not  extravagant  in  his  dress,  nor  does  he 
do  any  work  to  soil  or  particularly  wear  out  his 
clothing.  During  the  past  year  his  items  of  ex- 
pense have  been  about  as  follows,  as  near  as  I 
can  come  without  referring  to  the  bills"  : 


One  heavy  winter  overcoat   $40  00 

One  pair  custom-made  Waukenphasts. .  .  9  00 

One  pair  sharp-toed  Sunday  gaiters   8  o  j 

One  white  satin  dress  cravat  [Oh  !]   1  50 

Two  every-day  silk  cravats   2  00 

Six  good  custom-made  white  shirts   9  00 

Two  suits  red  flannel  underclothing ...  9  00 

Two  dress  shirts   5  00 

One  silver-headed  cane   3  00 

One  pair  heavy  winter  gloves   250 

Two  pairs  kid  gloves   2  50 

One  pair  of  cuff-buttons   3  00 

One  dozen  collars   2  00 

Four  pairs  of  cuffs   I  00 

Two  Derby  hats  and  one  straw  hat   10  00 

One  pair  overshoes,  one  umbrella   6  00 

Two  winter  suits  of  clothing   60  00 

Two  summer  suits  of  clothing   35  00 

One  dozen  pairs  of  socks   3  00 

Two  light  suits  underclothing   6  00 

One  dozen  handkerchiefs   4  00 

One  spring  and  fall  overcoat   30  00 

One  ring  for  his  little  finger   8  00 

Pocket  money,  $3  per  week  (this  includes 

barber's  bill)   150  00 

Tuition  at  University   200  00 

School-books,  etc    75  00 

Annual  dues  at  gymnasium   20  00 

Dancing  lessons    60  00 

Dues  at  bicycle  school   50  00 


Total  $814  50 


The  other  fond  parent  scratched  his  head  when 
he  saw  his  neighbor's  memorandum.  "I  think 
mine  will  beat  it."  he  said  confidently,  and  he 
put  down  the  following  items  one  by  one.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion is  t8  years  of  age,  and  is  a  modest  and 
charming  bud  in  society  : 

One  black  silk  dress  (just  too  lovely  for 


anything)   $40 

One  gingham  wrapper   3 

One  cloth  street  dress   17 

Two  other  street  costumes   35 

Three  party  dresses. ...    200 

One  sealskin  coat   190 

One  cloth  redingote   35 


Socks,  underclothing,  collars,  cuffs   35 

One  pair  satin  slippers  for  party  at  New 

Years   7 

Three  other  pairs  slippers,  five  pairs  shoes.  45 

One  flannel  jersey,  two  other  jerseys   12 

Two  house  dresses   15 

One  fine  black  silk  dress,  for  church   70 

Flowers  for  theatre,  theatre  wraps,  opera 

glasses   100 

Tuition  in  music  and  dancing   100 

Tuition  in  French,  needlework,  painting.  100 

Three  white  and  light  summer  dresses. . .  60 
Gloves,  perfumery  (paint  and  powder), 

smelling-botile,  etc   40 

One  pet  dog,  also  a  brass  collar   10 

One  canary  and  a  cage   10 

Two  winter  hats   30 

Opera  bonnet,  two  summer  hats   35 

Bustles,  bangs,  bandoline,  garters,  brace- 
lets  25 

Miscellaneous  items   50 


Total  $1,264 


When  the  fond  parent  of  the  charming  young 
lady  showed  his  list  to  the  fond  parent  of  the 
promising  young  man,  the  latter  likewise  thought- 
fully scratched  his  head.  After  a  short  pause  he 
said,  slowly  and  solemnly,  1  'A  boy  is  good  enough 
for  me. " 

The  Children's  Age. 

A  long  and  interesting  article  in  the  April 
Atlantic,  entitled  "  Children,  Past  and  Present," 
by  Agnes  Repplier,  leads  up  to  the  following 
conclusion  : 

"  This  is  the  children's  age,  and  all  things  are 
subservient  to  their  wishes.  Masses  of  juvenile 
literature  are  published  annually  for  their  amuse- 
ment; conversation  is  reduced  steadily  to  their 
level  while  they  are  present;  meals  are  arranged 
to  suit  their  hours,  and  the  dishes  thereof  to 
suit  their  palates;  studies  are  made  simpler  and 
toys  more  elaborate  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  hardships  they  once  suffered  are  now  happily 
ended,  the  decorum  once  exacted  is  fading  rapidly 
away. " 

With  certain  limitations  as  to  the  last  sentence 
quoted,  Babyhood  cordially  agrees  with  the 
writer,  and  regrets  that  she  should  feel  compelled 
to  add,  "We  accept  the  situation  with  philos- 
ophy "  !  Babyhood  accepts  it  with  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  babies  of  to-day  upon  the 
childhood  in  store  for  them. 

They  "  Mixed  those  Children  up." 

Children  were  born  to  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, in  an  Illinois  town  not  long  since,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  house.  The  babies 
were  dressed  and  put  in  the  cradle  together. 
When  they  were  taken  up,  soon  after,  neither 
mother  knew  her  own  child,  and  to-day  they  are 
still  wondering  wThich  is  which. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


Contributed  by  "  Babyhood'1  s"1"1  Readers. 


— A  little  girl  of  three  years  noticing  the  lightning 
for  the  first  time, came  rushing  to  her  mamma  crying, 
"  O  mamma  !  did  you  see  the  sun  flying  by  ?" 

The  same  little  one  asked  for  some  plums  for 
luncheon ;  on  being  told  there  were  none,  she 
stopped  a  moment,  then  said:  "Oh!  yes  there  are,  for 
the  plumbers  were  here  yesterday." — A  Subscriber's 
Little  One. 

— A  little  boy  of  four  had  seen  his  mamma  present- 
ed by  his  auntie  with  a  little  porcelain  ornament, 
consisting  of  a  rabbit  and  a  couple  of  wee  bunnies  in 
a  nest.  Not  long  afterwards  auntie  was  going  to 
Boston  for  a  day's  shopping,  and  mamma  sent  by 
her  for  a  book  she  wanted.  Frank  thought  she 
meant  to  ask  it  as  a  gift  ;  and,  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  tone  of  astonishment,  he  said:  "Why,  mamma  ! 
auntie  gave  you  that  wabbit.  I  s'ould  tink  you 
might  be  chatisfied  with  that ! " 

When  mamma  was  going  to  tie  him  in  a  chair 
for  some  piece  of  mischief,  he  suggested  that  he 
should  be  tied  "  in  auntie's  wap  !  "  ( lap  ). 

"Mamma,  are  you  going  to  shut  me  up  ?  "  he 
asked  one  day.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  it, 
but  his  childish  conscience  was  a  little  uneasy.  ' '  Say, 
mamma,  are  you  ?  "  And  in  a  very  deliberate,  grand- 
fatherly  way  he  added:  "  I  wouldn't  shut  my  boys  up. 
I — don't — think — it— is — best." — Mrs.  M.  Johnson, 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 

— When  four-year-old  Johnny  said  his  prayers 
one  night,  and  had  asked  God  to  bless  papa  and 
mamma,  and  to  bless  Johnny  and  make  him  a  good 
boy,  he  surprised  mamma  by  saying:  "And  please, 
God,  bless  Mr.  Perry  and  make  him  a  good  man." 
1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  his  mamma  asked. 
"Why,"  said  Johnny,  "you  don't  s'pose  I  want  to 
be  a  little  boy  all  my  life,  do  you  ?  " — Eltha. 

—  Our  little  three-year-old  is  very  fond  of  oranges. 
One  day  when  he  had  eaten  a  large  one  he  came  to 
mamma  and  wanted  more.  "How  many  are  there 
in  the  dish  ? "  said  mamma.  He  counted  them. 
"  Just  three,"  he  said.  "Very  well,"  was  the  reply, 
"there  is  one  for  papa,  and  one  for  mamma,  and  one 
for  you.  You  can  have  one. "  He  ate  it  and  wanted 
another.  "How  many  are  left?"  said  mamma.  "Just 
two,"  he  replied,  "  one  for  papa  and  one  for  me." 
"  But  where  is  mine  ?"  said  the  astonished  mother. 
"Oh  !"  he  replied  quickly,  "  I've  eaten  it." 

At  breakfast:  "Now,  Johnnie,  you  may  have 
this  one  egg,  and  don't  ask  for  another."  After  eat- 
ing the  egg,  Johnnie  asked  for  some  salt.  Mother  : 
"  What  do  you  want  of  salt  ? "  Johnnie  :  "I  want 
to  put  an  egg  on  it." 

Little  Mary,  at  five  years,  was  enjoying  her  first 
ride  on  the  railroad.    A  boy  with  a  basket  of  cakes 


passed  through  the  car,  and  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  children  some  of  them  were  pur- 
chased. They  were  large,  round  cakes  dotted  on  the 
top  with  dried  currants.  Mary  looked  at  hers  a  little 
doubtfully  at  first,  but  finally  ate  it  with  a  relish,  and 
when  another  one  was  offered  her  she  replied,  with 
heroic  determination  :  "I  guess  I  will  ;  they're 
pretty,  if  there  are  flies  on  them." — Mrs.  H.  E.  Hun- 
tington, White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

— I  was  relating  to  little  Mamie,  the  other  day, 
that  I  had  a  lovely  doll,  with  a  perfect  outfit,  when  a 
little  girl  myself.  Mamie  listened  with  intense 
interest, and  then  naively  exclaimed  :  "  O  Mamma  ! 
why  didn't  you  keep  those  beautiful  things  forme  ?" 
— New  Jersey. 

— Little  Amy,  whose  papa  in  his  leisure  hours  is  a 
devoted  though  not  very  successful  fisherman,  asked 
lately  one  of  her  playmates  what  her  papa's  business 
was.  "  He  is  a  doctor,"  was  the  reply  ;  "and  what 
is  your  father  ?  "  "  My  papa  works  at  fishing,"  was 
the  not  inappropriate  answer. — Mrs.  L.,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

— Children  often  give  to  figurative  expressions  an 
entirely  new  meaning.  Thus,  I  was  speaking  to 
my  little  girl  the  other  day  about  the  approaching 
visit  of  her  cousin,  whom  she  professed  in  advance 
to  love  more  than  all  her  other  little  cousins.  "You 
have  never  even  seen  her"  I  said;  "how  can  you 
love  her  so  much?"  "O  mamma!  I  know  her 
by  heart"  she  fervently  exclaimed. — G.  N.  C. 

— I  have  a  little  sister  who  sometimes  says  a  bright 

thing  or  two  which  I  think  Babyhood  ought  to 

have.    Here  are  two  of  them  : 

She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  playing  with  her  doll ; 
!  the  mother  was  reading.  Both  were  deeply  inter- 
1  ested.  Mother  :  "  Ethel,  go  see  if  Ella  has  finished 
I  doing  my  room."    Ethel  ( with  the  upward  glance 

of  audacity)  :    "  Che-e-ek  !    Don't  you  think  I  am 

just  as  lazy  as  you  are  ?  " 
I  At  another  time  she  sat  in  a  deep  reverie  for 
I  about  five  minutes, -when  she  roused  to  remark,  with 
'  the  air  of  one  who  has  just  made  a  valuable  scientific 
I  discovery  :  "  Why,  a  elephant  has  two  tails,  hasn't 
I  he  ?  A  nose-tail  and  a  back-tail  !  " — Marion  G. 
j  Foster,  Chicago. 

— Little  Beth,  aged  twenty-two  months,  gathered 
j  up  some  snow  which  had  been  tracked  into  the 
!  house.    While  she  was  regarding  it  lying  on  her  lit- 
I  tie  palm  it  began  to  melt.    She  looked  at  the  drops 
for  a  while,  and  then,  turning  to  her  mamma,  said  : 
"  No  (snow)  cwyin  !  "    We  thought  this  might  make 
the  readers  of  Babyhood  smile. — Mrs.  D.  B.  Mc- 
Leod,  Quincy,  Mass. 
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'M  looking  for  a  dreadful  boy 

(Does  anybody  know  him  ?) 
Who's  leading  all  the  other  boys 

The  way  they  shouldn't  go  in. 
I  think,  if  I  could  find  that  boy, 

I'd  stop  what  he  is  doin' — 
A-bringing  all  the  other  boys 

To  certain  moral  ruin. 

There's  Tommy  Green,  a  growin'  lad, 

His  mother  does  inform  me, 
The  way  that  he  is  getting  bad 

Would  certainly  alarm  me. 
She  feels  the  blame  should  rest  upon 

John  Brown — a  recent  comer — 
For  Tommy  was  a  lovely  child 

A  year  ago  this  summer. 

But  when  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Brown 

Her  inmost  soul  was  shaken, 
To  think  that  Mrs.  Green  could  be 

So  very  much  mistaken. 
She  did  assure  me  Johnny  was 

As  good  a  child  as  any, 
Except  for  learning  naughty  things 

From  Mrs.  Whiting's  Benny. 

And  Mrs.  Whiting  frets  because 

Of  Mrs.  Blackham's  Freddy; 
She  fears  he's  taught  young  Benjamin 

Some  wicked  tricks  already. 
Yet  Fred  is  such  an  innocent 

(I  have  it  from  his  mother), 
He  wouldn't  think  of  doing  wrong, 

Untempted  by  another. 

Oh  !  when  I  think  I've  found  the  boy 
Whose  ways  are  so  disgracin', 

I  always  learn  he's  some  one  else, 
And  lives  some  other  place  in. 

And  if  we  cannot  search  him  out 
He  will  (most  dreadful  pity  !) 


Po 


il  all  the  bovs  who  otherwise 


Would  ornament  our  city. 

— Mrs.  George  Archibald 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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TWENTY-ONE  lost  and  frightened  chil- 
dren and  twenty-one  distressed  mo- 
thers, engaging  in  mutual  search  for  each 
other,  formed  one  of  the  street  side-shows 
to  Barnum's  big  parade  in  this  city  the  other 
night.  By  midnight  sixteen  of  the  waifs 
had  been  claimed  at  police  headquarters, 
while  the  other  five  did  not  find  their  parents 
until  next  morning.  After  it  is  all  over,  and 
the  ending  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  we 
are  not  apt  to  give  such  a  matter  much 
thought.  But  who  can  know  what  terror 
may  have  been  struck  into  some  of  those 
little  hearts  before  their  fate  was  decided,  as 
for  hours  they  wandered  in  the  excited 
crowd — the  night. was  a  raw  and  bleak  one, 
with  .occasional  rain — seeing  no  faces  but 
those  of  indifferent  strangers,  and  anticipat- 
ing all  kinds  of  dreadful  possibilities  ?  If 
the  simple  precaution  proposed  in  these 
pages  some  time  ago,  of  having  each  child's 
address  plainly  marked  on  some  accessible 
part  of  its  clothing,  were  a  universal  prac- 
tice, as  universal  as  the  practice  of  wearing 
clothing  at  all,  all  these  little  ones  would 
have  been  restored  to  their  homes  without 
delay.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  such 
small  children  should  not  be  allowed  out  on 
such  an  occasion.  We  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  to 
have  them.  What  would  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury be  without  Barnum  ?  and  what  would 
there  be  of  Barnum  without  his  following  of 
ten  thousand  open-mouthed  little  folks  ? 


There  are  not  a  few  gentlemen  who  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  same  deference  shown 
to  them  ;  but  the  woes  of  adults,  who  are 
able  to  fight  their  own  battles,  do  not  especi- 
ally concern  Babyhood.  Out  of  respect  to 
the  babies,  however,  we  wish  we  had  the 
power  to  prohibit  smoking  in  every  nursery, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
very  little  children.  Now  that  the  excursion 
season  is  near,  there  will  soon  be  seen 
the  usual  cigar  in  the  mouth  of  the  "gen- 
tleman "  earning  the  baby  to  the  boat  or 
train,  or  in  the  carriage  or  along  the  beach, 
while  the  little  one  keeps  turning  its  head 
this  way  and  that,  occasionally  whimpering 
and  making  every  one  wonder  what's  the 
matter.  A  lady  has  just  given  an  account  in 
a  London  paper  of  an  experience  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  smoke  on  her  little  one, 
and  we  reprint  her  testimony  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  But  we  do  not  need 
to  go  to  England  for  such  facts.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
could,  if  they  would,  observe  similar  cases. 


The  use  of  tobacco  is,  in  certain  places, 
forbidden,  "  out  of  respect  to  the  ladies." 


There  can  hardly  be  too  much  attention 
given  to  the  early  inculcation  of  indifference 
to  slight  mishaps.  Some  tiny  children  fall 
and  receive  injuries  of  which  they  seem  quite 
unmindful,  while  others  will  run  with  loud 
cries  to  mother  or  nurse,  who  give  them  an 
amount  of  pity  which  is  unwise,  because 
teaching  the  little  ones  three  things  which 
will  unfit  them  for  the  life-struggle  :  they 
are  taught  to  dwell  upon  slight  discomforts, 
and  to  complain  of  them,  while  they  are  fre- 
quently tempted  to  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
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truth  in  magnifying  the  injury  for  the  sake 
of  the  sympathy.  We  are  far  from  advocat- 
ing indifference  to  even  the  slightest  ill  which 
befalls  our  children — they  require  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  all  things — but  a  bright  or 
merry  word,  a  laugh,  accompanied  by  a  word 
to  distract  the  attention,  will  often  bring 
smiles  instead  of  tears,  and  surely  no  one 
can  doubt  which  are  best.  A  child  soon 
ceases  to  mind  slight  hurts,  and  the  infant 
stoicism  which  develops  is  sometimes  quite 
marvellous.  Beyond  this  first  step  in  a  right 
direction  lie  many  more.  Which  of  us  does 
not  know  that,  from  earliest  years,  the  little, 
uneven  places  in  our  pathway  are  those 
which  cause  us  to  stumble  oftenest,  because 
no  day's  travel  in  life's  journey  is  passed 
without  them,  while  great  evils  often  bring 
strength  with  them  ?  Should  we  not,  then, 
begin  early  to  teach  our  children  indifference 
to  slight  troubles,  a  bright  way  of  looking 
on  those  tiny  irritations  which  are  so  often 
permitted  to  take  the  strength  and  beauty 
out  of  life  ?  We  may  well  tremble  to  think 
how  these  slight  omissions  to  do  what  is  best 
may  influence  entire  lives,  and  serve  to  send 
forth  men  and  women  who  are  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things,"  rather  than 
those  cheerful  spirits  who  seem  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle — astat.  forty-six  years 
— is  greatly  exercised  because  Babyhood, 
aged  a  year  and  a  half,  presumes  to  tell 
how  to  take  care  of  babies.  It  quotes  a  few 
sentences  and  then  says  it  has  "no  pa- 
tience "  with  such  all-wisdom.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  the  first  time  that  a  yearling 
has  caused  its  elders  to  sit  up  o'  nights  and 
writhe  in  anxious  fear  lest  it  have  too  great 
a  head  on  its  young  shoulders.  We  charge 
our  ancient  contemporary  to  accustom  itself 
to  enduring  the  ordeal  calmly,  for  all  the 
smart  things  that  Babyhood  has  said  so 
far  will  prove  to  be  insignificant  compared  to 
the  precocity  it  will  develop  as  it  grows  older. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  remarks  in  these 
columns  on  the  dangers  of  ophthalmia  in  in- 


stitutions, we  are  glad  to  state  that  a  very 
beneficent  and  necessary  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Legislature,  designed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  eye  diseases  among 
the  poor  children  in  our  public  asylums. 
Few  people  who  have  not  given  special 
attention  to  the  matter  have  any  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  diseases  of  the 
eye  become  a  scourge  unless  extraordinary 
precautions  are  used  to  check  and  cure  them. 
Investigation  by  experts  shows  that,  of  the 
destitute  children  in  the  asylums  of  New 
York  State,  one  out  of  every  four  has  con- 
tagious eye  disease.  In  a  grand  total  of  5 1 
institutions  there  are  12,684  inmates,  of 
whom  3,862  have  been  found  on  recent  in- 
vestigation to  be  suffering  from  contagious 
ophthalmia.  Several  asylums  were  found  in 
which  more  than  half  the  children  were 
afflicted  with  eye  disease  of  a  severe  and 
dangerous  type,  and  where  it  was  a  wonder 
that  any  healthy  eyes  were  left.  In  many 
cases  the  sight  of  both  eyes  had  become  seri- 
ously impaired.  Contagious  ophthalmia,  as 
described  by  a  high  authority, 

"  Is  characterized  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  eyelids  and  a  subsequent 
extension  of  the  diseased  process  to  the  eye  it- 
self. From  the  parts  affected  there  is  a  secretion 
which  is  contagious.  The  secretion  may  be  con- 
veyed to  healthy  eyes  by  the  water  used  in  wash- 
ing, by  the  towel  Or  handkerchief,  or  even  by 
the  air.  One  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  that  it 
may  exist  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  eyes- 
which  to  the  lay  attendant  are  perfectly  healthy. 
In  some  cases,  if  the  subject  is  robust  and  the 
hygienic  surroundings  good,  the  eyes  may  escape 
without  serious  damage.  In  the  case  of  many, 
after  the  disease  has  for  a  length  of  time  been 
confined  to  the  eyelids,  it  extends  to  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  eye  itself,  and  the  transparent 
cornea  becomes  affected  ;  the  sight  now  is  dim- 
med, ulceration  or  erosion  of  the  membrane  oc- 
curs, and,  as  a  result,  it  is  either  permanently 
damaged  or  completely  lost.  In  the  course  of 
my  experience  as  an  officer  of  a  large  ophthal- 
mic hospital  I  have  had  over  and  over  again 
children  brought  to  me  from  some  of  our  city 
institutions  with  their  sight  irreparably  damaged, 
and  with  the  sad  statement  that  before  they  left 
their  homes  their  eyes  were  perfectly  sound." 

The  bill  above  alluded  to  seeks  to  eradi- 
cate this  evil  in  the  only  thorough  way,  by 
meeting  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  asylum 
and  driving  it  back.  It  forbids  the  admission 
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into,  or  retention  in,  any  asylum  for  children 
of  a  child  suffering  from  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  especially  of  the  skin  or 
eyes,  and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ignore 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Surely  there  could  be  no  more 
beneficent  measure  than  this.  The  poor 
child  who  goes  forth  from  our  asylums  to 
fight  his  way  unaided  in  the  world  has  a 
hard  enough  battle  before  him  without 
being  handicapped  with  a  pair  of  weak  eyes, 
which  the  very  charity  which  has  assumed 
to  be  kind  to  him  has  thrust  upon  him. 


David  Dudley  Field,  in  a  recent  paper  on 
the  "  Child  and  the  State,"  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  New 
York  no  less  than  12,000  children  under  12 
years  of  age  who  are  absolutely  homeless.  It 
is  estimated  that  7,000  have  no  shelter  what- 
ever, not  knowing  in  the  morning  where  they 
are  to  sleep  at  night.    The  shelter  of  the 
others  is  nearly  always  some  den  of  filth  and 
infamy  into  which  no  child  ought  ever  to 
enter.   There  are  no  provisions  in  our  present 
laws  which  seem  to  be  adequate  to  meet  this 
crying  evil.    Indeed,  most  of  our  laws  relat- 
ing to  homeless  and  vagrant  children  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  criminals,  and  put  that 
ban  upon  them  whenever  the  helpless  little 
ones  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  Mr. 
Field  urges  with  indisputable  force  and  jus- 
tice that  no  child  under  seven  years  of  age 
should  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
treated  as  a  criminal.    How  many  of  these 
poor  little  waifs  have  ever  been  taught  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  ?    There  ought  to  be  some  provision 
by  which  they  can  be  removed  from  the  life  of 
crime  into  which  they  are  born.  Mr.  Field  sug- 
gests that  there  should  be  a  public  guardian 
of  homeless  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  hear  and  consider 
the  cases  of  all  such  wanderers,  and  see  that 
they  are  sent  to  some  suitable  institution  or 
to  private  homes  which  are  willing  to  receive 
them.    There  certainly  ought  to  be  some 
other  medium  than  our  police  courts  through 


which  these  poor  little  ones  could  be  reached 
and  saved.  As  it  is  now,  society  by  its  neg- 
lect is  making  criminals  of  them  in  spite  of 
themselves. 


Many  conscientious  mothers  write  asking' 
Babyhood  to  solve  doubts  or  to  relieve 
anxieties  which  have  arisen  solely  from  the 
gratuitous  advice  or  suggestions   of  well- 
meaning  but  meddlesome  friends  or  neigh- 
bors.  The  writers  usually  distrust  the  advice, 
but  are  nevertheless  unsettled  in  mind  by  the 
evident  confidence  of  the  adviser.  Babyhood 
is  very  glad  to  answer  all  such  questions  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  but.  it  would  also  like 
to  say  a  word  which  may  prevent  some  of  the 
uneasiness  which  attends  the  waiting  for  an 
answer.    One  of  the  crucial  tests  of  the  value 
of  advice  is  the  responsibility  of  the  adviser. 
He  or  she  must  not  only  be  competent  to  give 
advice,  but  must  assume  a  responsibility  in 
giving  it.   In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  custom  of  endeavoring  to  get  gratuitous 
legal  advice  in  the  course  of  conversation  is 
not  unknown,  a  proverb  expresses  the  un- 
soundness of   "  horse-shed  opinions."  A 
great  London  physician  once  s  lid  he  consi- 
dered gratuitous  advice  so  worthless  that  if  he 
looked  at  his  own  tongue  in  the  glass  he  slipped 
a  guinea  from  one  vest-pocket  to  the  other. 
Now  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  to 
find  people  (and  in  nursery  matters  naturally 
they  are  usually  women)    giving  opinions 
about  medical  matters,  of  which  they  are  ab- 
solutely uninformed,  with  less  thought  than 
they  would  give  to  advice  about  the  color  of 
a  ribbon.    It  is  a  good  and  safe  general  rule 
to  apply  this  test  of   responsibility  to  all 
medical  advice.    The  physician's  advice  is 
valuable,  not  alone  because  of  his  better 
knowledge,  but  because  he  holds  himself 
bound  seriously  to  apply  that  knowledge  to 
the  case  in  hand.    Lay  advice,  unless  the 
giver  has  special  reason  to  consider  its  effects 
if  followed,  is  usually  entirely  irresponsible  ; 
and  often  the  turning  of  the  conversation  in 
such  a  way  as  will  bring  home  to  the  adviser 
this  responsibility  will  cause  a  retraction  or 
modification  of  the  advice. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION 


TWO  WAYS  OF  DOING  IT. 

FROM  a  neat  volume  prepared  for  nursery 
and  Sunday-school  reading  I  condense 
the  following  anecdote,  told  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  faith  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  : 

"  My  little  daughter  was  playing  with  a  few  ' 
heads,  which  seemed  to  delight  her  wonderfully. 
Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  her  beads.  I 
said  : 

"  '  My  dear,  you  have  some  pretty  beads  there.' 
"  '  Yes,  papa.' 

"  'And  you  seem  to  be  vastly  pleased  with 
them.' 

"  '  Yes,  papa.' 

' '  '  Well,  now,  throw  them  behind  the  fire  ! ' 

"  The  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  She  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  as  though  she  ought  to  have  a 
reason  for  such  a  cruel  sacrifice. 

u  '  Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  please  ;  but  you 
know  I  never  told  you  to  do  anything  which  I 
did  not  think  would  be  good  for  you.' 

"  She  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  longer,  and 
then,  summoning  up  all  her  fortitude,  her  breast  j 
heaving  with  the  effort,  she  dashed  them  into 
the  fire. 

"'Well,'  said  I,  'there  let  them  lie.  You 
shall  hear  more  about  them  another  time.' 

"  Some  days  after  I  bought  her  a  box  full  of 
larger  beads  and  toys  of  the  same  kind.  When 
I  returned  home  I  opened  the  treasure  and  set  I 
it  before  her.    She  burst  into  tears  of  ecstasy." 

I  spare  the  humane  the  pietistic  etceteras  j 
that  must  have  made  the  baby  regret  the 
purchase  of  the  "  box  of  larger  beads." 

Something  far  more  precious  than  the  toys 
that  "  absorbed  her  whole  soul  "  went  into 
the  fire  at  the  cool-headed  father's  command. 
This  is  vivisection — not  education. 

One  cannot  but  recall,  in  reading  the  real- 
istic narrative,  certain  words  of  divine  indig- 
nation touching  offences  to  the  little  ones, 
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and  wonder  if  the  accretion  of  useless  tears 
wrung  from  young  hearts  may  not  form  the 
"  millstone  about  the  neck." 

Within  the  past  week  there  has  come  to 
me  such  a  pretty  story  illustrative  of  another 
virtue  that  I  cannot  withhold  it  from  those 
with  whom  I  hold  monthly  converse. 

A  visitor  to  a  city  hospital  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  youngest  patients,  a 
boy  four  years  old,  whose  foot  had  been  so 
badly  crushed  that  amputation  was  neces- 
sary. When  the  lady  went  home  she  de- 
scribed the  scene  to  her  own  little  ones, 
telling,  in  simple  language,  how  the  child 
lay,  without  murmuring,  on  the  small  white 
cot,  maimed  for  life,  condemned  to  weeks  of 
imprisonment  and  pain,  away  from  mother 
and  friends.  She  used  the  tale  to  point  no 
moral,  made  no  direct  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  audience.  It  was  her  habit  to 
talk  freely  with  her  children,  to  hearken 
indulgently  to  confessions  and  bear  part  in 
theif  conferences.  Her  boys  would  have 
complimented  her,  if  called  upon  for  their 
opinion,  as  I  once  heard  an  urchin  praise  his 
mother  for  being  "the  best  fellow  in  the 
house.  She  never  preaches.  She  just 
talks  !  " 

One  of  the  band  who  hearkened  breath- 
lessly to  the  story  was  a  boy  of  the  same 
age  with  the  sufferer.  After  asking  many 
questions  as  to  the  size,  appearance,  and 
behavior  of  the  wounded  child,  he  remained 
unusually  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  prayed,  before  laying  himself  down  to 
sleep,  that  the  "  hospital-baby  might  soon 
be  well  and  strong  enough  to  run  alFabout 
again." 
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At  midnight  the  father  was  awakened  by  a 
voice  from  the  adjoining  nursery.  Harry  sat 
up  in  his  crib,  wakeful  and  earnest. 

"  Papa,  may  I  give  my  hobby  to  the  hos- 
pital-baby?   I  want  to,  ever  so  much  !" 

"  We  will  see  about  it,  my  boy !  "  (The 
stronghold,  from  time  immemorial,  of  tem- 
porizing paternity). 

"  But,  papa,  I  can't  go  to  sleep  until  I 
know,  for  sure  and  certain." 

"  All  right  ;  you  shall  do  as  you  like  " — 
(drowsiness  getting  the  better  of  discretion). 

By  sunrise  Harry  was  out  of  bed,  coaxed 
the  maid  to  dress  him,  and  ran  up  to  the 
play-room.  The  hobby-horse  was  his  latest 
and  most  valuable  Christmas  present,  a 
dapple-gray  with  flowing  white  mane  and 
tail.  He  "  carried  up "  proudly  on  curved 
rockers,  that  gave  promise  of  the  long, 
swinging  gait  dear  to  boy-riders.  Harry 
had  let  no  one  groom  him  but  himself,  and 
he  took  especial  pains  with  the  task  to-day. 
"Hobby "was  brushed  until  his  hide  was 
satin-smooth  ;  his  mane  and  tail  were  comb- 
ed, mouth  and  hoofs  washed.  Then  he  had 
his  morning  feed  of  oats,  and  his  master 
brought  to  the  breakfast-table  another  re- 
quest :  would  papa  send  for  a  messenger- 
man  strong  enough  to  carry  Hobby  to  the 
hospital  ? 

The  father  'demurred,  the  mother  ques- 
tioned. The  boy  stood  firm  and  fasting, 
robbed  of  appetite  by  excitement.  Papa  had 
promised  and  must  keep  his  word.  The 
hospital-baby  had  but  one  foot  and  no  toys. 
Harry  could  walk  and  run,  and  had  plenty 
of  other  playthings. 

"  But,  my  son,  the  poor  boy  cannot  ride 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Would  not  some- 
thing else  do  as  well  for  him  ?" 

"  Hobby  is  the  bestest  thing  I  have,  papa ! 
the  more  stoutly  that  his  lip  began  to  trem- 
ble. "  The  hospital-baby  can  see  him.  Hobby 
will  look  beautiful  standing  by  his  bed.  I'm 
afraid  he's  pretty  lonesome  nights  away  from 
his  mamma." 

After  the  "  messenger-man  "  was  sent  for, 
Harry  took  his  station  at  the  window  to 
watch  for  his  coming,  ran  to  admit  him 
when  he  appeared,  and  led  the  way  to  the 


room  where  Hobby,  blanketed  for  the  excur- 
sion, stood  awaiting  the  transfer  of  owners. 
As  the  porter  stooped  to  lift  his  burden,  the 
little  master  threw  both  arms  around  the 
horse's  neck  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief,  kissing 
him  again  and  again. 

The  moved  mother  remonstrated  : 

"  My  love,  you  can  keep  him  if  you  like. 
The  hospital-baby  does  not  expect  him  or 
anything  else  from  you.  I  will  buy  him  a 
toy  that  will  please  him  quite  as  well." 

Chubby  fists  fought  with  the  thickening 
drops.  The  answer  told  that  heart,  not 
resolve,  had  failed. 

"  No  !  no !  Hobby  is  gooder  than  a  shop- 
ful  of  play-toys.  The  little  boy  with  the 
cut-off  foot  ought  to  have  him  ! " 

(Confidentially :)  I  could  not  have  beheld 
the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice.  I  doubt 
if  nine  out  of  ten  mothers  who  read  this  true 
story  could  rise  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
hindering  it.  It  was  well  for  the  "  hospital- 
baby  "  that  Harry's  mother  was  the  tenth 
woman — better,  perhaps,  for  the  son,  who 
proved  himself  capable  of  self-denial  we  do 
not  overpraise  in  naming  sublime.  It  is  a 
passion  of  humanity  that  gives,  not  to  the 
half,  but  to  four-fifths  of  a  kingdom. 

The  Reverend  Cecil's  family  government 
was  conducted  on  the  volcanic  principle  ; 
that  of  our  small  hero's  mother  is  the  gra- 
dual ministration  of  sunshine  and  dew.  The 
one  alters,  the  other  renews. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  that,  as  in  the 
natural  world  of  budding  and  growing 
things,  so  much  of  the  result  of  home  cul- 
ture goes  on  unseen,  if  not  unsuspected,  by 
the  laborer.  Our  little  tempers,  polite  pre- 
varications, lapses  from  the  right  line  of 
honor  or  of  Christian  charity,  our  faults 
which  are  many,  and  our  foibles  which  are 
legion — these  tell  for  us  upon  our  clear- eyed 
babies  tenfold  more  powerfully  than  do  the 
neat  didacticisms  we  reckon  as  precept  upon 
precept,  the  strong  measures  we  classify  as 
line  upon  line.  She  who  would  be  the 
mother  of  heroes  must  bear  herself  heroic- 
ally in  their  sight.  Children  are  too  near 
the  canvas  to  grasp  character  as  a  picture 
done  after  the  "  impressionist  school. "  They 
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note  errors  of  finish  and  detail,  and  form 
childhood's  intolerant  opinion  accordingly. 

Leaving  generalities,  the  child  who  is  per- 
mitted to  have  his  toys  for  his  selfish  "  very 
own,"  to  scream  when  they  are  handled  by 
another ;  who  is  never  taught  to  share  a 
dainty  tidbit  with  a  playfellow ;  who  usurps, 
unrebuked,  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the 
room,  and  expects,  as  a  natural  right,  a 
Benjamin's  portion  of  all  good  things,  will 
not,  even  under  the  volcanic  method,  develop 
upon  order  into  a  voluntary  benefactor. 
Much  is  said  in  nursery  manuals  of  a  just 
observance  of  the  law  of  meum  and  tuwn. 
Baby's  training  should  bear  hard  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter.    "  The  soaring  hu- 


man boy  "  apostrophized  by  oily  Chadband 
may  be  trusted  to  look  after  the  first.  By 
hint,  by  injunction,  chief  est  of  all  by  example, 
he  should  be  instructed  in  regard  to  others' 
rights  and  their  claims  on  himself.  "  Thy 
neighbor  as  thyself "  is  one  of  the  first 
great  laws  to  which  he  does  not  take  by 
nature. 

Teach  him,  furthermore,  to  tread  selfish- 
ness under  foot,  because  it  is  a  monster  that 
must  be  mastered  for  the  child's  own  best 
good  and  the  happiness  of  his  associates, 
not  that  a  spasmodic  victory  over  temper  or 
greed  entitles  him  to  a  tangible  prize.  To  do 
good  that  reward  may  come  is  to  foul  the 
very  spring  of  goodness. 


A  FRENCH  BABY-SHOW. 

BY  EDWARD  KING,  PARIS. 


PARIS  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
pretty  children,  and  especially  for  the 
beauty  of  its  babies — a  beauty  which,  robust 
and  striking  enough,  is,  however,  of  brief 
duration  ;  it  is  refined  away  and  ruined  by  the 
attrition  and  artificial  life  of  the  great  capi- 
tal. A  baby-show  has  been  several  times 
proposed  by  enthusiastic  physicians  and  by 
aspiring  mammas  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ;  but  the  proposition  to  combine 
one  a  year  ago  with  the  spring  Horticultural 
Exhibition  was  set  aside  as  rather  too  fan- 
tastic, or  as  lacking  in  dignity.  The  "  com- 
petitive exhibition  of  babies,"  which  has  now 
been  in  progress  in  Paris  for  several  weeks, 
is  a  very  curious  affair,  and  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  baby-shows  which  are  here 
supposed  to  be  an  Anglo-American  impor- 
tation. 

A  special  jury  for  ratifying,  consecrating, 
and  proclaiming  the  verdict,  in  favor  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  some  few  babies  of  both 


sexes,  has  been  working  vigorously  for  a 
few  hours  each  day  in  a  pretty  little  hall  in- 
stalled in  the  Rue  du  Cloitre  de  Notre 
Dame,  not  far  from  the  frowning  towers  of 
the  old  Gothic  church.  To  the  long  wooden 
hall,  or  casino,  as  it  is  ambitiously  called, 
the  dozens  of  proud  parents  daily  bring  their 
tiny  candidates  for  the  honor  of  medals  and 
mention,  and  there  they  sit,  waiting  until  the 
physicians,  artists,  and  members  of  the  city 
government  shall  form  a  jury,  each  ready 
to  pronounce  upon  each  little  one.  Nothing 
is  more  amusing  than  a  stroll  through  this 
hall,  which  has  at  its  end  a  small  theatre, 
with  colossal  Liberties,  Fraternities,  and 
Equalities  painted  in  frescoes  on  the  other- 
wise simple  walls.  The  heat  is  quite  phe- 
nomenal for  a  Parisian  public  place,  and  is 
all  the  more  necessary  because  the  babies, 
male  and  female,  are  submitted  quite  nude 
to  the  inspection  of  the  jury.  The  genius  of 
I  the  French  language  was  never  more  de- 
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lightfully  shown  than  in  the  careful  phrase  in 
which  a  distinguished  Frenchman  who  visit- 
ed the  baby-show  set  down  his  opinions  of 
the  ugly  parents  who  brought  their  ugly 
ducklings  along  in  the  hope  of  getting  prizes 
for  them.  "  I  must  say,"  he  confesses, 
"  that  among  the  competitors  there  were  a 
few  poor  parents,  who  appeared  to  me  to 
have  shared  the  illusions  of  Lafontaine's 
owl."  The  extreme  of  delicacy  here  seems 
to  be  touched. 

As  the  parents  arrive,  the:r  names  and 
addresses,  and  the  dates  of  the  births  of  the 
babes  offered,  are  registered  in  a  book  ;  and 
the  husband  proudly  bears  the  undressed 
baby  in  his  arms  to  the  great  table  on  which 
it  is  posed  before  the  jurors.  The  little  girl 
babies  usually  give  the  jury  but  small  trouble  ; 
but  the  boys  are  more  aggressive,  and  once 
they  leave  the  hands  of  their  nurses  or  their 
mothers  they  howl  and  otherwise  conduct 
themselves,  as  a  French  visitor  has  remark- 
ed, "  like  the  devil  in  a  vessel  of  holy  water." 
The  children  are  of  all  classes :  those  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  middle,  and  the  very  lowest 
of  the  working- classes. 

The  first  examination,  which  was  both 
medical  and  artistic,  and  was  governed  by 
the  English  methods  of  points — twenty  being 
the  maximum — took  place  on  the  nth  of 
February,  and  brought  together  sixty-eight 
quite  phenomenal  babies.  In  this  first  com- 
petition eight  babies  obtained  less  than  twenty 
points,  and  thirty-four  were  admitted  for  the 
final  test.  The  second  examination  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  brought 


together  eighty  children,  sixteen  of  whom  ob- 
tained the  maximum  of  points,  and  twenty- 
nine  of  whom  were  admitted  for  the  final  ex- 
amination. Alternate  days  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  productive  of  successful  candi- 
dates ;  and  finally  it  was  decided  that  ever}' 
Thursday  children  from  twTo  of  the  wards  of 
Paris  should  be  admitted,  until  the  whole  of 
the  twenty  wards  had  been  gone  through, 
after  which  the  final  competition  should  take 
place ;  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  it 
should  consist  of  a  gold  medal  or  one  thou- 
sand francs  (about  $200)  for  the  most  perfect 
child ;  a  gold  medal  or  five  hundred  francs 
for  the  most  robust  child  ;  prizes  of  one  hun- 
dred francs  each  to  children  classed  by  series 
of  six  months,  and  who  having  been  proposed 
for  the  first  prizes  were  not  successful  in 
getting  them  ;  and  finally,  ten  gold  and  ten 
silver  medals  to  parents  or  nurses  who  in 
the  course  of  the  competition  should  have 
suggested  to  the  jury  any  amelioration  in  the 
manner  of  taking  care  of  very  young  infants. 

The  medical  side  of  this  competitive  exhi- 
bition is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and 
numerous  details  of  it  and  of  the  transmitted 
infirmities,  which  are  already  clearly  marked 
in  the  infant  offspring,  are  given  in  the  lead- 
ing Paris  papers.  On  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  features  I  hope  to  report 
to  the  readers  of  Babyhood  later.  The 
final  festival  will  be  a  charming  display  of 
infantile  beauty,  and  doubtless  of  maternal 
and  paternal  rapture,  envy,  disappointment, 
and  anger,  as  all  the  babies  cannot  possibly 
have  the  first  prize. 


CONVULSIONS. 


BY  CHARLES  L.  DANA, 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 

MY  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is  quite 
as  much  to  quiet  alarm  as  to  prepare 
mothers  for  an  emergency  to  meet  which 
they  are  generally  least  of  all  prepared.  No- 
thing causes  so  much  fright  or  creates  such 
a  general  panic  as  a  convulsive  attack  in 
a  child.  Sometimes,  too,  it  happens  that  in 
the  end  the  mother  is  much  more  injured 
than  her  baby.  I  have  known  a  mother  to 
date  her  nervousness  and  a  long  train  of  suf- 
ferings and  physical  wretchedness  from  the 
fright  caused  by  seeing  her  child  suddenly 
pass  into  a  convulsion. 

And  certainly  convulsions  in  infants  and 
children  are  most  painful  and  frightful  spec- 
tacles. There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  dis- 
tressing, unless  it  be  some  great  mutilation 
or  injury.  We  must  admit,  too,  that  convul- 
sions are  not  rare  accidents  in  childhood,  and 
not  rare  causes  of  death.  I  think  that  per- 
haps one  infant  in  every  hundred  born  in 
cities  has  fatal  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  that 
one-twentieth  of  all  the  deaths  of  infants  are 
due  to  this  same  malady. 

Surely  this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  there  is  also 
a  brighter  side,  and  this  I  will  try  to  present. 

In  the  first  place,  mothers  should  know 
that  convulsions  very  rarely  indeed  occur 
after  the  baby  is  eighteen  months  old,  un- 
less the  child  has  some  organic  brain  disease. 
Most  convulsions,  probably  five-sixths,  oc- 
cur under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  most  of 
these  again  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
months.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
epilepsy,  but  only  of  what  are  ordinarily  called 
children's  convulsions.  A  mother  need  not 
worry,  therefore,  if  her  child  has  passed  the 
period  above  mentioned.  Then  convulsions, 
especially  dangerous  convulsions,  very  rarely 
occur  in  healthy  babies.    If  the  child  has  not 
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been  pronounced  by  the  doctor  rickety,  if  it 
is  not  a  puny,  white  thing,  with  sweating 
head,  beaded  ribs,  sore  skin,  weak  back,  and 
bad  legs,  there  is  little  danger  from  convul- 
sions.   They  may  occur,  but  they  will  not  kill. 

It  is  in  teething-time  that  convulsions 
come  on,  but  it  is  not  so  much  because  the 
baby  is  teething  that  it  has  dangerous 
"  spasms "  as  because  it  is  not  rightly 
nourished. 

We  Americans  should  be  glad  that  our 
children  are  not  visited  by  convulsive  trou- 
bles so  frequently  as  are  those  of  Europe.  In 
London,  for  example,  one-third  of  all  infant 
deaths  are  from  convulsions.  In  one  Ger- 
man city  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  of  children 
are  from  this  same  disease  ;  while  in  New 
York  the  proportion  is  only  about  one-twen- 
tieth. 

This  is  doubtless  because  American  ba- 
bies are  better  fed,  and  so  do  not  furnish  the 
soil  for  disease.  We  are,  besides,  learning 
how  to  feed  babies  whom  mothers  cannot 
nurse  better  than  we  used  to,  and  for  this 
i  or  some  other  reasons  there  are  not  so  many 
deaths  from  convulsions  as  there  were  even 
ten  years  ago. 

Babies  are  not  quite  so  liable  to  have  con- 
vulsions in  the  cold  months  as  in  the  warm, 
and  girls  do  not  have  convulsions  quite  so 
j  often  as  boys. 

|  •  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  possibility  of  convulsions  attacking  the 
baby  is  not  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  every  one,  but  that  in  most  cases  the 
mother  can  feel  sure  that  her  child  will  have 
no  such  dreaded  disaster. 

CAUSES. 

Why  do  children  have  convulsions  ?  I 
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have  answered  this  question  in  part  :  It  is 
because  they  are  rickety  and  badly  nourish- 
ed, or  inherit  a  nervous  temperament  (for 
"  fits  "  do  run  in  certain  families). 

It  is  also  because  in  the  first  two  years  of 
life  the  nervous  system  is  in  an  irritable  and 
unstable  condition.  The  brain  has  not  got 
well  organized,  and  has  not  been  able  to  put 
its  controlling  grip  upon  the  nervous  centres 
below  it.    It  is  a  period  of  "  convulsability.'' 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  baby  begins 
to  cut  his  teeth,  or  he  has  worms,  or  dys- 
pepsia, or  gets  a  fright,  and  so  a  convulsion 
results.  Sometimes  when  this  comes  on  it 
means  that  the  child  is  going  to  have  a 
fever,  pneumonia,  or  scarlatina  or  measles. 
But  the  attacks  that  open  a  fever  are  not 
often  fatal,  and  mothers  need  not  be  alarmed 
if  they  find  that  the  child  has  a  high  tempe- 
rature. 

I  have  been  writing  about  convulsions,  and 
have  never  described  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  word.  Physicians  agree  that  there 
are  two  things  which  make  up  a  convulsion — 
viz.,  a  loss  of  consciousness  and  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  body  or  limbs.  These  two 
things  happen  when  a  child  has  "fits."  The 
convulsive  movements  last  a  very  variable 
time,  but  very  often  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  sometimes  even  for  hours  or  days.  Of 
course  in  these  latter  cases  the  matter  is  a 
very  serious  one,  yet  not  necessarily  fatal. 

Sometimes  children  have  attacks  of  what 
is  termed  "  inward  spasms."  The  face  gets 
pale,  the  child  loses  consciousness,  breathes 
irregularly,  its  eyes  are  open  and  staring, 
there  are  slight  twitchings  of  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet.  He  may  lie  in  this  state  for  hours, 
until  at  last  a  little  gleam  of  recognition  ap- 
pears in  the  eyes,  the  color  returns,  the  limbs 
become  relaxed,  and  the  child,  after  speaking 
a  few  words,  will  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  "  inward 
spasm,"  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
are  affected  so  that  the  child  can  hardly 
breathe,  and  only  with  a  labored  effort  and 
croupy  noise.  This  is  often  called  "  spas- 
modic croup,"  and  in  its  pure  form  is  quite 
a  rare  trouble  in  American  children,  though 
not  very  uncommon  in  England. 


Mothers  sometimes  gt  t  alarmed  about 
their  children  holding  their  breath.  Some 
children  when  provoked  or  frightened  into 
crying  hold  their  breath  until  their  faces 
are  bluish-red,  and  they  appear  to  be  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  These  "holding- 
breath  "  spells  are  not  entirely  due  to 
naughtiness,  but  are  a  species  of  convul- 
sion or  spasm.  Fortunately  they  never  end 
fatally,  although  once  in  a  great  while  the 
"  spell  "  is  followed  by  serious  prostra- 
tion. 

ACTION  IN    AN  EMERGENCY. 

What  shall  the  mother  do  when  the  child 
has  a  convulsion  ?  This  is  the  most  practi- 
cal question,  but  what  I  have  written  already 
leads  to  the  first  bit  of  advice  in  answer  to  it 
— viz.,  be  as  little  frightened  as  possible  ;  re- 
member that  there  is  no  immediate  danger, 
and  if  the  child  is  a  moderately  healthy  one 
there  is  little  danger  anyway. 

Send  for  your  doctor,  and  meanwhile  remove 
the  child's  clothing  and  lay  him  on  the  bed ; 
let  him  have  air  enough,  and  allow  full  play  to 
the  convulsive  movements,  only  seeing  that 
the  little  sufferer  does  not  hurt  himself.  If 
the  doctor  is  likely  to  be  long  in  coming  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  the  child  an  emetic, 
provided  he  can  be  made  to  swallow.  Three 
grains  of  Turpeth  mineral  answers  best.  An 
injection  of  warm  soap  and  water,  in  order  to 
move  the  bowels,  ought  also  generally  to  be 
given.  Then  a  large  tub,  with  a  supply  of 
hot  water  and  mustard,  should  be  provided, 
in  case  the  doctor  thinks  it  best  to  give  a 
warm  bath.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head  is  also 
sometimes  useful.  But  on  the  whole  the 
mother  should  mainly  prepare  for  the  doc- 
tor's coming  in  the  way  I  have  said.  If  he 
cannot  be  gotten  for  hours,  then  the  best 
general  course  would  be  to  empty  the  baby's 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  put  him  in  a  warm 
bath  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  the  hand 
can  bear  it,  adding  a  handful  of  mustard. 
You  will  find  that  the  doctor  when  he  comes 
will  be  likely  to  give  an  injection  of  veratrum 
or  of  chloral  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  or 
perhaps  give  some  whiffs  of  chloroform,  or  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  MOTHER'S  WORK. 


A  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Saratoga. 
BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  POWELL  BOND,  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


"  /rT^HE  Lord  cannot  be  everywhere,  so 
X      He  made  mothers." 

This  statement,  attributed  to  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  although  it  be  a  poetic  rather  than  a 
scientific  statement,  conveys  to  us  the  scope 
of  the  mother's  calling.  She  stands,  in  very 
truth,  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  called  to 
His  holy  of  holies  to  work  out  His  law  of 
creation.  Alas,  that  this  holy  office  should 
ever  be  degraded  !  Alas,  that  the  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  world  should  rob 
this  sacred  service  of  its  sanctity,  and  make  it 
to  be  held  of  less  account  than  the  harvest  of 
grain  or  the  return  from  orchard  and  vineyard! 

A  thoughtful  woman  once  said  to  me : 
"  I  wonder  that  any  woman  dares  to  become 
a  mother,  that  she  dares  to  think  that  her 
child  will  thank  her  for  the  gift  of  life."  It 
is  a  fearful  responsibility,  indeed,  to  create 
another  being,  who  must  accept  life  with  all 
its  limitations  and  possibilities,  its  weeping 
and  its  gladness,  its  failures  and  its  successes. 
The  woman  may  well  pause  where  "  angels 
would  fear  to  tread  "  !  To  dwell  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility alone  would  preclude  mother- 
hood. But  since  she  is  appointed  of  the  Lord 
to  stand  in  His  creative  place,  this  law  of  her 
being  asserts  itself  above  the  crushing  sense 
of  responsibility ;  and  love,  hope,  and  faith 
find  fruition  in  her  child. 

In  Longfellow's  noble  drama  Michael  An- 
gelo  says : 

"In  every  block  of  marble 
I  see  a  statue — see  it  as  distinctly 
As  if  it  stood  before  me  shaped  and  perfect 
In  attitude  and  action.    I  have  only 
To  hew  away  the  stone  walls  that  imprison 
The  lovely  apparition,  and  reveal  it 
To  other  eyes  as  mine  already  see  it." 


Very  different  from  the  creative  work  of 
the  sculptor  is  that  of  the  mother.  The 
beautiful,  passive  marble  stands  before  him 
absolutely  subject  to  his  strokes.  He  may 
carve  to-day  a  rude  outline  of  the  "  lovely 
apparition,"  and  then  may  turn  away  for 
months  and  years,  and  still  the  unfinished 
statue  waits  patiently  the  return  of  his  shap- 
ing hand,  of  his  unerring  mallet  that  shall 
transform  it  from  the  block  of  stone  to  the 
almost  animate  image  of  a  god.  The  ex- 
pectant mother,  having  placed  her  own  life 
in  the  balance,  receives  into  her  arms  her 
tiny  babe.  More  helpless  it  is,  this  minia- 
ture man  or  woman,  than  the  young  creatures 
whose  bodies  bound  their  needs  and  capabili- 
ties ;  but  passive  like  marble  it  never  is.  The 
very  elements  of  marble  she  could  lay  bare 
before  her.  But  in  her  arms  is  this  living, 
breathing  statuette,  whose  being  is  all  a 
mystery  to  her,  and  which  she  has  yet  under- 
taken to  work  upon  as  the  sculptor  works 
upon  his  clay.  The  fashioning  hand  of  law 
has  already  touched  it.  In  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  its  pre-natal  life  unseen  and  in- 
calculable forces  have  wrought  upon  it.  The 
unwritten  law  of  the  mother's  being  and  of 
the  father's  being  have  worked  together  or 
against  each  other  in  moulding  their  child. 
And  they  have  brought  forth  a  new  creature 
whose  like  is  not  to  be  found  "  in  all  the 
wide  earth's  ample  round."  The  mother 
knows  not  absolutely  the  law  of  her  own 
being  or  of  the  father's  ;  much  less  can  she 
foresee  the  product  of  these  unknown  forces 
acting  upon  each  other.  Not  less  mysterious, 
then,  than  the  "  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  " 
is  this  helpless,  silent  little  creature,  who  for 
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a  whole  year  has  "no  language  but  a  cry  " 
in  which  to  plead  for  the  righting  of  its 
wrongs,  or  a  gracious  smile  betokening  ease 
or  response  to  looks  of  love. 

The  creative  work  of  the  mother  has  been 
accomplished,  and  now  she  must  devote  her- 
self to  the  nurture  and  guidance  of  her  child. 
And  let  me  say  that  I  shall  allow  myself  the 
privilege  of  considering  my  theme  from  the 
standpoint  of  ideal  motherhood  as  I  conceive 
it ;  for  is  it  not  best  to  keep  our  faces  turned 
toward  the  ideal  ?  And  not  for  one  moment 
do  I  enter  into  judgment  upon  the  over- 
burdened mother  whose  life  must  be  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  poverty,  or  that  other 
mother  whose  fate  is  still  more  sad  in  find- 
ing the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  work  in  the 
father  of  her  child.  But  let  that  mother  give 
thanks  morning  and  evening  whose  creative 
work  of  motherhood  has  been  accomplished 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sustaining  sympathy, 
and  whose  physical  strength  has  never  been 
taxed  at  the  expense  of  her  child.  That 
mother  begins  her  work  of  nurture  and  guid- 
ance with  every  human  advantage.  While 
the  law  of  heredity  cannot  be  formulated, 
indeed  seems  to  be  past  finding  out,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  that  child  is  best  equipped 
for  life  whose  inheritance  is  a  harmonious, 
v\  ell-balanced  nature,  whose  chances  for  phy- 
sical health  are  good,  and  who  takes  his 
place  in  the  world,  not  with  the  hesitancy  and 
timidity  of  an  unbidden  guest,  but  with  the 
happy  assurance  that  he  comes  to  his  own 
place — a  place  that  waits  for  him  and  no 
other. 

The  first  years  of  the  child's  life  must  be 
given  largely  to  his  physical  nurture.  Good 
teeth,  good  stomach,  sound  flesh,  stout  mus- 
cles, steady  nerves— these  are  the  instru- 
ments of  this  present  life,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  these  be  secured  to 
the  child.  And  they  do  not  come  in  a  hap- 
hazard, matter-of-course  way.  They  need 
the  direct,  personal  supervision  of  the  mother. 
She  may  have  the  help  of  paid  service  in  do- 
ing some  of  the  details  of  this  work,  but  she 
must  herself  give  her  mind  to  it,  to  select 
the  food  best  suited  to  the  body's  growth, 
and  to  provide  it  at  proper  and  regular  inter- 


vals ;  to  make  the  dress  suitable  for  the  best 
protection  of  the  body  and  the  development 
of  the  muscles ;  to  secure  healthful,  nerve- 
strengthening  sleep.  She  can  buy  for  money 
the  service  of  cook,  parlor-maid,  or  seam- 
stress ;  she  can  delegate  to  the  childless,  for 
the  time  being,  her  society  duties,  and  she 
can  intermit  for  a  brief  season  her  own  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  rather  than  trust  to  hired 
service  her  baby's  physical  nurture.  Is  it  a 
hard  thing  to  require  of  the  mother  that  she 
shall  devote  herself  so  closely  to  her  child  ? 
Let  her  remember  that  motherhood  is  her 
business  now  !  She  has  had  her  school-life, 
she  has  had  society,  she  has  had  literature, 
she  has  had  wifehood — now  she  is  a  mother, 
pledged  by  the  sacredness  and  the  infinite 
import  of  this  new  calling  to  self-abnegation, 
to  the  highest  good  of  the  child  to  whom  she 
stands  as  creator  and  providence !  And, 
besides,  how  short  is  the  time  of  this  close 
devotion  of  the  mother  !  Only  a  few  years, 
and  so  quickly  flown,  and  the  self-dependent 
life  of  the  child  begins,  and  then  the  mother 
may  go  back  to  her  queenship  in  society,  all 
the  more  a  queen  ;  or  she  may  take  up  her 
books,  or  her  pen,  enlarged  and  enriched  in 
nature  by  the  deep  experiences  of  mother- 
hood. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  physical  needs  alone 
that  the  mother  must  so  closely  devote  her- 
self. The  spirit  begins  to  assert  itself  almost 
with  the  first  breath,  and  along  with  the 
work  of  nurture  must  be  taken  up  the  work 
of  guidance.  At  this  point  a  fatal  mistake  is 
often  made.  The  very  helplessness  of  the 
baby  so  appeals  to  the  mother's  tenderness 
and  pity  that  she  is  thrown  off  her  guard, 
and  sometimes  forgets  that  a  most  important 
part  of  her  office  is  to  train  this  daily  unfold- 
ing human  plantlet — to  control  this  "  small 
despot,"  as  Emerson  names  the  baby,  and  of 
whom  he  graphically  says  that  he  "  asks  so 
little  that  all  nature  and  all  reason  are  on  his 
side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than 
all  knowledge,  and  his  little  sins  more  be- 
witching than  any  virtue.  .  .  .  The  small 
enchanter  nothing  can  withstand — no  se- 
niority of  age,  no  gravity  of  character ;  un- 
cles, aunts,  grandsires,  grandames — all  fall 
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an  easy  prey ;  he  conforms  to  nobody  :  all 
caper,  and  make  mouths,  and  babble,  and 
chirrup  to  him.  On  the  strongest  shoulders 
he  rides,  and  pulls  the  hair  of  laurelled 
heads."  The  little  sins  of  the  little  baby 
are  bewitching  indeed,  as  Emerson  declares  ; 
but  the  mother  must  protect  herself  against 
their  enchantment,  for  they  are  insidious, 
and,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  baby, 
soon  cease  to  be  little  sins,  and  change  to 
fixed  habits  that  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
child  and  all  connected  with  him.  I  have 
heard  a  mother  mourn  that  her  boy  of  twelve 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  She  could  not 
trust  him  to  do  an  errand  that  required 
prompt  execution,  and  all  attempts  to  direct 
his  study  or  his  play,  or  to  engage  him  in 
regular  work,  were  utter  failures.  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  this  mother  had  never  taken 
up  the  leadership — that  she  had  always  du- 
tifully followed  the  cry  of  the  infant,  the  wil- 
ful outbursts  of  the  little  boy ;  and  now  she 
was  absolutely  helpless  before  this  undisci- 
plined, self-asserting  child  of  twelve.  If  the 
year-old  baby  has  acquired  the  leadership, 
alas  for  the  mother,  and  alas,  too,  for  the 
baby!  She  will  never  overtake  him  or  out- 
rank him  in  authority.  She  must  begin  al- 
most with  the  first  cry  of  her  little  one  to  as- 
sert herself  as  its  guide — to  decide  upon  the 
general  course  of  its  development.  She  need 
not  make  a  procrustean  programme  of -ac- 
tion, but  she  should  work  to  an  elastic 
plan  that  will  suit  itself  to  the  hour's 
needs. 

She  must  begin  very  early  gently  to  prac- 
tise him  in  self-control,  in  regularity  of  ac- 
tion. The  superabundant  egoism  of  this 
"  royal  guest  "  who  feels  that  "all  the  earth 
is  his,  and  all  the  fulness  thereof,"  must  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  egoism  of 
other  royal  guests,  and  so  made  to  know 
its  limitations.  To  do  all  this — and  this  is 
the  far-reaching  work  of  the  mother  during 
the  infancy  of  her  child — requires  that  mo- 
ther-love have  in  it  an  element  of  heroism, 
of  Spartan  firmness,  that  shall  carry  her 
calmly  and  triumphantly  through  the  storms 
of  infant  passion  that  may  burst  without 
warning  upon  her  ;  that  shall  enable  her  to 


sacrifice  the  child's  momentary  pleasure  to 
his  future  good.  A  bright  woman,  not  her- 
self a  mother,  however,  was  once  heard  to 
say :  "  I  believe  aunts  are  a  great  deal  better 
for  children  than  their  mothers,  because  the 
mother  always  wishes  to  let  the  child  have 
his  own  way,  while  the  aunt  does  not  con- 
sider this  in  the  least." 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
theme — the  help  that  the  mother  may  find 
in  her  work  from  the  well-conducted  kinder- 
garten. At  the  age  of  three  the  time  of 
babyhood  may  be  said  to  have  passed  and 
the  period  of  childhood  begun.  The  little 
one  has  accomplished  two  most  difficult 
things  :  he  has  mastered  his  feeble,  stumbling 
feet  and  brought  them  to  a  firm  step  ;  he 
has  broken  the  silence  of  his  first  year's 
life  and  now  speaks  the  speech  of  father 
and  mother,  literally  reproducing  the  words, 
well  or  ill  spoken,  that  he  hears  about  him. 
He  is  keenly  alive  at  every  point.  His 
eyes  are  quick  to  see  the  wonders  and  the 
glories  about  him,  his  ears  catch  every  new 
sound,  his  hands  grasp  every  instrument  that 
affords  expression  to  his  activity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  good  physical  habits  have  been 
established,  and  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
the  devoted  mother  has  been  able  so  to  shape 
the  gradually  unfolding  mental  powers  that 
they  have  acquired  right  directions  of  growth. 
Now  he  is  ready  to  begin  in  earnest  his  sys- 
tematic training  for  life.  Since  he  is  not  to 
live  an  isolated  life,  but  must  take  his  place 
with  his  fellows,  to  work  as  one  force  among 
many  forces,  his  education  can  best  go  on 
from  this  point,  in  the  society  of  his  peers, 
along  with  other  little  ones  who  have  reach- 
ed the  same  degree  of  development.  Now 
the  kindergarten  opens  its  doors  to  him,  to 
cooperate  with  the  mother,  to  supplement 
her  work,  to  lead  him  gently  and  safely 
along  the  pathway  in  which  mother-love  and 
wisdom  have  started  his  footsteps.  Let  me 
quote  from  Mr.  Hailmann,  who  says  that 
"  the  kindergarten  is  not  a  mere  ingenious 
contrivance,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  little  children  instructively  and  of 
relieving  the  indolent  or  over-burdened  mo- 
thers of  troublesome  embryo  sufferers,  but  a 
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plan  of  education  that  has  its  roots  far  down 
in  child-nature,  and  that  shelters  beneath  its 
branches  strong,  ripe  men  and  women.  It 
is  not  a  mere  cunning  insertion  between  the 
nursery  and  the  school,  intended  to  train  up 
the  raw  material  for  the  wisdom-factories, 
but  a  full  scheme  of  education  that  is  to 
lead  the  human  being  from  birth  to  maturity 
on  the  road  of  a  wise  and  useful  activity  to 
the  goal  of  true  happiness." 

Now,  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  the  mother 
trusts  her  little  one  to  the  guidance  of  the 
kindergartner,  who  must  be  a  woman  of  gen- 
tle and  also  heroic  nature,  profoundly  tutored 
in  the  philosophy  of  education.  She  greets 
the  child  with  smiling  face  and  with  that 
courtesy  which  she  wishes  should  grace  his 
intercourse  with  others.  She  takes  him  out 
of  his  isolation  and  leads  him  into  a  circle  of 
little  ones,  his  peers — a  new  experience  to 
him — and  she  teaches  him  how  to  live  with 
them.  He  finds  himself  with  ten  or  twenty 
other  children  all  wishing  the  best  place,  or 
the  sweetest  flower,  or  to  choose  the  morn- 
ing song.  She  gently  and  patiently  shows 
him  how  to  give  up  his  own  wish  when 
others  should  have  the  choice  (a  lesson,  is  it 
not,  in  citizenship  in  a  republic  ?),  and  not 
only  to  surrender  his  own  wish,  but  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  joy  of  his  fellows  in  choos- 
ing. She  teaches  him  in  a  thousand  ways 
that 

"  All  are  needed  by  each  one  ; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

She  makes  song  the  medium  of  many  les- 
sons to  him.  By  the  happy  aid  of  the  imagi- 
nation he  flies  with  the  bird  as  he  sings,  he 
nestles  under  the  protecting  branches  of  the 
trees,  he  gathers  nuts  with  the  squirrels,  he 
grinds  the  flour  with  the  miller,  he  mows  the 
grass  with  the  farmer,  or  he  drives  the  nails 
with  the  carpenter.  He  learns  the  colors  and 
odors  of  flowers.  He  grows  to  be  hail-fellow 
with  caterpillars  and  turtles.  He  is  brought 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature  through  this  lov- 
ing familiarity  with  her  varied  forms,  and  all 
the  years  of  his  life  will  thereby  be  enriched 
and  gladdened.  And  these  songs  will  be  so 
many  seed-grains  in  his  soul,  to  mature  in 


due  season  as  they  sing  themselves  over  and 
over  to  him,  and  fructify  in  forms  that  we 
cannot  foretell.  He  is  trained  to  move  with 
music.  This  not  only  cultivates  ease  and 
grace  of  bodily  movement,  but  it  directly  ex- 
ercises the  will-power  to  hold  the  action  of 
the  muscles  to  the  time  of  the  music.  The 
hand,  that  wonderful  instrument  of  human 
activity,  is  from  the  beginning  restrained 
from  destructiveness  and  trained  to  service. 
The  needle,  the  pencil,  and  the  modelling- 
knife  are  the  tools  with  which  the  hand  is 
directed  by  the  mind  toward  definite  results. 
The  eye  becomes  skilled  in  the  comparison 
and  measurement  of  objects.  To-day's  oc- 
cupations are  the  natural  successors  of  yes- 
terday's achievements,  and  are  carefully 
chosen  as  preparatory  to  the  work  for  to- 
morrow. It  is  only  in  thus  associating  with 
other  children  that  the  moral  nature  can  be 
harmoniously  developed.  It  is  this  associa- 
tion with  others  that  calls  out  selfishness  or 
generosity,  that  trains  him  to  be  just  to  their 
claims,  that  strengthens  him  in  self-restraint, 
that  stimulates  his  helpfulness. 

In  this  brief  outline  I  have  indicated  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  kindergartner's  work 
with  the  child  as  supplemental  to  the  mo- 
ther's work.  It  is  directed  toward  his 
healthful  physical  development  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  mind  it  directs  his 
mental  growth,  and  his  moral  nature  is  care- 
fully stimulated  and  nurtured.  As  illustra- 
tive of  my  subject,  let  me  add  a  few  notes 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  select  from  a 
kindergartner's  note-book,  a  record  kept  only 
for  her  own  use,  but  kindly  placed  at  my 
service : 

"  This  morning  M         grew  quite  angry  over  his 

work  because  he  could  not  do  it  at  once  ;  almost 
frantic — twitched  and  kicked,  stiffening  his  limbs. 
I  told  him  to  go  into  the  dressing-room  by  himself, 
and  to  come  back  to  us  just  as  soon  as  he  was  over 
his  bad  feelings.  He  came  out  in  about  two  min- 
utes smiling,  and  went  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

"  Was  so  pleased  to-day  to  see  what  control  S  

had  over  his  eyelids  under  trying  circumstances. 
He,  with  others,  had  been  requested  to  close  them 
on  account  of  too  much  noise  from  that  quarter.  Just 

then,  or  soon  after,  Miss  E  came  in  with  a  turtle, 

which  she  allowed  to  crawl  over  the  floor,  much  to 
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the  children's  delight.    They  made  demonstrations, 

so  that  S          knew  that  something  unusual  was 

going  on  in  the  room,  but  he  did  not  move  his  eye- 
lids." 

M  A  little  boy  brought  his  drawing-book  to  me  to 
have  me  rub  out  some  poor  work  he  had  done  ;  said, 
as  he  handed  it  to  me,  in  a  wise  and  apologetic  way, 
1  that  his  eyes  were  a  little  out  of  sight  when  he  did 
that.'  " 

'•  During  the  morning  sing  to-day,  when  all  were 
assembled,  two  turtles,  a  large  and  a  small  one, 
were  brought  in  for  the  children  to  look  at.  The 
turtles  crawled  about,  going  toward  some  children. 
Not  one  was  frightened,  but  all  were  delighted  and 
laughed  aloid." 

'•Was  talking  to  K         alone  on  Friday  about 

telling  the  truth  and  owning  when  he  had  done 
wrong,  instead  of  denying  it,  as  he  usually  does. 
To-day  he  was  put  to  the  test,  and  conquered  him- 
self by  confessing  promptly  when  questioned." 

To  these  notes  of  the  Kindergartner  let 
me  add  also  some  of  the  points  of  the  replies 
which  I  have  received  to  my  personal  inquiry 
of  mothers,  "  What  help  have  you  had  from 
the  kindergarten  in  your  work  with  your  chil- 
dren ?  " — "  The  love  of  flowers  instilled  into 
the  children."  "  The  lessons  in  manners, 
the  habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity." 
"  The  happiness  of  the  children."  "  The 
habit  of  working  or  playing  to  a  plan,  the 
concentration  of  the  mind  upon  one  thing  at 
a  time,  the  habits  of  order."  "  The  exact- 
ness of  the  children  in  measuring  lines  with 
the  eye."  "  Their  knowledge  of  birds." 
"  The  ease  with  which  the  little  girls  use  a 
needle."  "  The  ability  to  occupy  themselves 
at  home  in  kindergarten  ways."  "  The  cul- 
tivation of  generosity."  "The  practice  of 
appealing  to  the  child's  reason,  which  makes 
it  easy  to  govern  him."  These  replies  are 
from  mothers  who  have  had  one,  two,  or 
three  children  carried  through  the  four  years' 
course  of  kindergarten  training.  It  seems 
to  me  they  cover  every  point  claimed  for  this 
training.  No  criticism  has  reached  me  di- 
rectly from  mothers,  but  I  have  heard  in  one 
or  two  instances  of  this  complaint :  "  Since 
my  child  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  he  is 
a  great  deal  more  troublesome."  I  learned 
that  this  complaint  was  made  of  children 
who  had  been  alone  up  to  the  kindergar- 
ten age,  and  probably  their  association  with 


other  children  had  brought  out  some  traits 
which  the  mother  had  had  no  chance  to  dis- 
cover before.  It  may  be  that  they  were  only 
confirmations  of  the  need  of  the  child  to  be 
trained  to  live  with  his  fellows. 

But  I  think  it  probable  that  there  are  some 
children  too  delicately  organized  to  bear  the 
excitement  of  a  large  kindergarten,  who 
could  not  endure  the  nervous  strain  of  three 
hours  in  the  stimulating  society  of  a  large 
number  of  children.  And  there  is  still  an- 
other point  that  must  give  some  solicitude  to 
conscientious  mothers.  Little  ones  carefully 
nurtured  at  home  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  contamination  when  they  associate  with 
children  from  homes  in  which  vulgar  influ- 
ences prevail.  However  great  the  care  of 
the  kindergartner  to  protect  from  this  danger, 
the  rough  word  will  sometimes  reach  the 
unaccustomed  ear,  and  the  rude  action  star- 
tle the  gentle  child,  or  be  reproduced  by  the 
very  susceptible  one.  But  in  my  opinion 
this  risk  is  overbalanced  by  the  greater  dan- 
ger that  threatens  the  children  who  must  be 
reared  in  isolation. 

One  word  is  to  be  said  of  the  help  which 
the  mother  may  gain  to  herself  from  her  re- 
lation to  the  wise  kindergartner.  If  she  be  a 
thoughtless,  undisciplined  mother — and  there 
are  such  in  every  stratum  of  society — the  life 
of  her  child  in  the  kindergarten  may  be  the 
"  new  birth  "  to  herself ;  it  may  be  a  revela- 
tion undreamed-of — of  the  sacredness  of  her 
work  as  mother.  If  she  be  an  ideal  mother, 
she  has  now  the  co-operation  of  one  whose 
consecration  to  the  development  of  child- 
nature  makes  her  second  only  to  the  mother 
herself  in  her  interest  in  the  child,  and  from 
the  two  standpoints  of  mother  and  kinder- 
gartner they  can  study  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  are  sure  to  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  child's  development.  The  kindergartner 
is  likely  to  have  this  advantage  over  the  mo- 
ther, that  her  training  has  led  her  to  look 
deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
so  to  look  with  a  larger  charity  upon  the 
child,  and  to  see  in  what  the  mother  grieves 
over  as  naughtiness  only  the  crudity  which 
time  will  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
kindergartner  may  discover  really  evil  ten- 
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dencies  which  had  escaped  the  mother,  and 
which  call  for  their  combined  efforts  to  over- 
come. Thus  she  will  find  in  the  kindergart- 
ner  consoler  and  counsellor  ;  indeed,  each 
will  support  the  other  in  their  united  work  to 
secure  for  the  child  a  harmonious  develop- 


ment of  his  nature,  to  direct  his  outlook  up- 
ward and  his  footsteps  forward  toward  ideal 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

And  the  mother,  as  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
finds  in  the  consecrated  kindergartner  a  fel- 
low-worker in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 


BY  MARTHA  OGDEX  IXGLIS. 


CHAP' 

"^HE  has  no  language  but  a  ay!"  quot- 
v3  ed  I  from  divine  Tennyson  (or  was  it 
that  sweet  Mrs.  Browning?;. 

"  She  works  her  one  dialect  hard,"  replied 
Thomas,  with  his  usual  want  of  appreciation 
of  Baby's  (and  mamma's)  finer  feelings. 

Whenever  my  fluttering  dove  was  hungry 
she  cried.  I  may  not  be  a  Solon  or  a  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  but  I  had  seen  enough  of  nur- 
sery practice  to  comprehend  that.  Also  that 
if  she  stopped  crying  at  the  sight  of  the  bottle 
and  partook  greedily  of  its  contents,  it  was  a 
proof  that  I  had  divined  her  meaning  and 
supplied  her  needs.  A  sentence  read  years 
ago,  when  1  took  a  course  of  physiology,  had 
fixed  itself  in  my  mind  : 

"  The  stomach  of  a  new-born  infant  can 
contain  but  a  tablespoonful  of  nourishment." 

1  should  like  to  ask  the  advocates  of  the 
three-hour  interval  (the  author  of  '-Eve's 
Daughters  "  among  them),  and  the  yet  more 
absurd  preachers  of  three  meals  a  day  for  an 
infant,  how  long  a  tablespoonful  of  milk- 
and-water,  or  even  of  the  more  substantial 
"  Celestial  Cereal "  (oat-meal  included),  would 
sustain  the  strength  of  a  growing  child.  As 
I  have  already  intimated,  I  am  a  tyro  in  ana- 
tomical knowledge  ;  but  even  commonplace 
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I  women  have  heard  (if  only  through  popular 
lectures)  of  phosphates  and  fats,  and  even  of 
proteids  and  amyloids.  We  are  not  ignorant 
that  flesh,  blood,  and  bone  must  be  built  up 
of  material.  To  read  and  listen  to  the  jar- 
gon of  the  "  new  school,"  one  might  suppose 
that  babies  are  orchids,  and  would  fatten  on 
a  diet  of  air  and  tepid  water. 

But  I  grow  excited.  I  meant  to  state 
calmly  my  belief  that  maternal  intuition  is  a 
better  guide  in  bringing  up  children  than 
spinsters'  treatises.  Having  established  the 
fact  that  when  Baby  Anita  was  hungry  she 
(having,  as  I  quoted  aptly,  no  language  but  a 
cry)  cried  for  food,  the  deduction  follows 
that  (being  her  mother,  and  not  her  strong- 
minded  maiden  aunt)  I  gave  her  all  the  food 

;  she  would  take.  Furthermore,  that,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  supplying  proteloids 

I  and  amylids   (and  only  heaven,  Dr.  Yale, 

I  and  his  unmarried  contributors  know  what 
besides)  for  the  different  portions  of  her  poor 
little  frame,  the  stomach  of  one-tablespoon- 

;  ful  capacity  was  soon  emptied,  and  she  forth- 
with cried  to  have  it  replenished. 

Thomas  called  the  sacred  office  of  making 
supply  equal  to  demand  "an  endless  chain 
of  buckets." 
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Rising  superior  to  treatise  and  ridicule,  I 
fed  my  treasure  twenty  times  a  day,  if  she 
demanded  nourishment,  and  (I  say  it  without 
vaunting  my  self-devotion)  often  arose  one 
dozen  times  at  night  to  prepare  and  admin- 
ister her  food.  In  acting  thus  1  considered 
that  I  but  did  my  duty  as  a  human  woman 
(not  to  say  a  mother).  I  write  this  boldly 
and  deliberately.  If  I  had  to  do  it  again,  I 
should  not  abate  theory  or  practice. 

Baby  did  not  keep  all  she  took.  This  fur- 
nished my  liege  lord  with  another  text : 

"  You  ought  to  have  named  her  Helioga- 
bala,"  he  said. 

The  disgust  on  his  countenance  was  (as 
you  may  be  sure  I  let  him  know)  unworthy 
of  a  husband  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  holy  name  of  parent. 

"  Why  do  you  stuff  her  until  she  cannot 
hold  another  drop,  and  then  keep  pouring  in 
more  ?  "  he  continued.  "  You  would  grant 
even  an  anaconda  time  to  sleep  off  a  surfeit 
before  gorging  him  again.  That  monkey 
squalls  because  she  is  overfed,  not  because 
she  is  hungry.  You  cram  and  pack  her  as  if 
she  were  a  salt-sack." 

(Thomas's  expressions  are  coarse  at  times. 
I  am  his  loyal  consort,  but  on  this  point  I 
cannot  defend  him.) 

"  The  digestive  apparatus  assimilates  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  composition  of  a 
healthy  human  body,  and  rejects  the  rest," 
asserted  I  with  dignity  befitting  the  sub- 
ject. 

(I  wish  you  had  seen  him  stare !) 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  bit  of  physiologi- 
cal crazy  scrap-work  ?  "  demanded  he,  with 
an  angry  laugh. 

"  Mrs.  Masham — and  other  experienced 
mothers — will  agree  with  me,"  returned  I, 
still  keeping  my  temper. 

"  All  the  fools — and  experienced  mothers 
— in  Christendom  can't  convince  me  that  a 
child's  stomach  should  be  overloaded  until  it 
is  like  a  working  beer-barrel." 

I  put  a  yet  stronger  guard  upon  myself. 
My  hands  did  not  tremble  as  I  untied  and 
removed  the  drenched  bib  and  put  a  dry  one 
about  the  angel's  neck. 

"When  the  milk  comes  up  curdled"  (I 


said  it  judicially)  "it  is  a  sign  that  all  the 
nutritive  properties  have  been  extracted  and 
appropriated,  each  by  the  proper  organ." 

"  In  other  words,  you  would  represent  her 
as  a  ruminant  animal,  but  spoiled  in  the  mak- 
ing !  It  would  be  pleasanter  for  lookers-on 
if  the  cud  were  kept  out  of  sight." 

"  Ridicule  is  not  logic,  any  more  than  abuse 
is  evidence." 

This  reply  to  the  insult  (to  child,  mother, 
and  species)  was  a  happy  quotation  from  my 
dear,  clever  Mrs.  Nobbe  ;  but  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  it  amazed  my  husband 
(again).  Before  he  recovered  speech  I  picked 
up  the  baby  (who  was  screaming  vociferously, 
presumably  with  hunger,  during  our  dialogue) 
and  carried  her  off  to  the  nursery,  where  I 
soon  quieted  her  (for  the  time)  with  a  hearty 
meal  of  Crumpetine.  (This  was  during  the 
regime  of  that  subsequently-repudiated  Sub- 
stitute.) 

I  may  be  the  fool  my  husband  takes  me 
for,  but  being  of  a  candid  turn  of  mind,  and 
entirely  free  from  prejudice  (I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  him .'),  I  reasoned  that  if  my 
priceless  putsy-wutsy's  stomach  of  one-table- 
spoonful  capacity  condemned  as  refuse  half 
of  what  she  swallowed,  there  was  the  stronger 
necessity  for  frequent  replenishment.  I  put  it 
to  the  common  sense  of  my  reader  (feminine) 
if  my  sweet  pettikins,  belonging  (as  even  her 
father  admits  she  does)  to  the  highest  order 
of  mammals,  would  partake  eagerly  of  food 
if  she  did  not  want  it?  Moreover,  since 
Thomas  and  other  New  School  disciples  do 
not  hesitate  to  compare  her  and  other  human 
infants  to  calves  and  kittens,  I  would  ask 
(sarcastically)  if  the  mothers  of  such  (carry- 
ing out  the  "natural  laws"  the  New  School 
are  fond  of  citing)  feed  their  offspring  at 
stated  intervals,  gradually  extending  these 
as  the  young  ones  gain  strength  and  age? 

I  attribute,  then,  to  far  different  causes  the 
constant  uneasiness  that  made  the  first  year 
of  my  persecuted  pet's  earthly  existence  a 
torment  to  herself  and  us.  I  contend  (and 
shall  continue  to  contend)  that  the  "  gorging 
(as  her  father  coarsely  described  it)  of  those 
months  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  distension 
of  the  abdomen  that  to  this  day  mars  the 
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symmetry  of  my  cherub's  figure.  I  maintain 
(and  defy  contradiction  )  that  the  quality,  not 
the  quantity,  of  the  artificial  Substitutes  on 
which  the  defrauded  lamb  depended  for  sus- 
tenance so  injured  the  coat  of  her  delicate 
stomach  that  the  doctors  fear  she  will  be  a 
dyspeptic  for  life.  There  were  enough  rea- 
sons why  she  should  have  been  (and  is  now) 
restless,  uncomfortable,  and  troublesome, 
without  blaming  the  mother  who  bore  her 


i  for  attempting  to  soothe  her  misery  by  feed- 
:  ing  her  abundantly  and  often.    It  stands  to 
•  reason  that  if  she  is  (at  the  age  of  three 
j  years,  three  months,  four  days,  and  four 
hours)  thin,  sallow,  and  puny,  she  would  not 
have  outlived  the  perils  of  earliest  infancy 
but  for  my  fidelity  in  repairing  the  waste  in- 
duced by  growth  and  other  demands  upon 
"  cellular  tissue "   (for  explanation  of  the 
term  see  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education  " 


NURSERY  HELPS 

Night  Wrapper  and  Worsted  Shoes  for  Mother 
and  Nurse. 

Ix  the  March  number  of  Babyhood  "A 
Happy  Mother  of  three  Babies  "  suggests  a  con- 
venient wrapper  to  be  worn  at  night  when  up 
with  a  sick  child. 

I  coincide  with  her  ideas,  but  would  like  to 
describe  a  wrapper  which  I  have  used  with  great 
comfort.  It  has  been  admired  as  much  for  sty- 
lish appearance  as  utility. 

It  is  made  of  blanketing  in  black  and  red 
checks,  with  border  (which  comes  down  the 
front  when  cut)  ;  made  with  gored  back  and 
plain  sack  front.  One  half-blanket  is  sufficient 
for  a  wrapper.  Having  no  lining,  it  laundries 
well,  is  light  in  weight,  and  very  warm.  Very 
easily  made. 

The  prices  for  wrapper  blankets  are  from 
$3.00  upwards,  according  to  quality;  and  mer- 
chants sell  half  a  blanket  for  a  single  wrapper. 
They  can  be  bought  in  great  variety  of  colors 
and  shades.    I  prefer  the  serviceable  plaids. 

The  mother  who  may  try  this  must  be  warned 
not  to  scorn  packing  it  with  her  summer  outfit 
if  she  takes  a  journey.  Even  in  summer  weather 
watching  a  sick  child  at  night  necessitates  risk  of 
colds. 

I  find  another  ounce  of  prevention  in  the 
wearing  of  a  high  boot,  crocheted  very  closely 
(ribbed  style),  and  sewed  to  lamb's-wool  soles. 
They  are  elastic,  and  slip  on  as  readily  as  a 
stocking. 

I  will  add  that  a  warm  wrapper  is  desirable, 
too,  for  nurse,  that  she  may  be  well  and  happy. 

Children  should  sleep  in  flannel  both  summer 
and  winter.    The  gauze  flannel  in  summer  ab- 
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sorbs  perspiration  without  becoming  cold  and 
clammy.  It  is  cooler  than  cambric  if  made 
with  draw-string  for  the  neck,  which  can  be 
loose  if  desired. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  L.  F.  G. 


Child's  Tray. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  information  con- 
cerning trays  for  children  at  table.  The  one 
now  most  commonly  used  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration ;  its  distinctive  feature  is  a  wire  attach- 
ment underneath,  made  to  act  as  a  spring,  to 


hold  firmly  against  the  under-side  of  the  table. 
The  tray  thus  slides  off  and  on  the  table,  and  is 
held  nearly  as  firmly  as  if  secured  with  the  screw 
style  of  attachment,  with  less  trouble  in  adjust- 
ing. It  may  be  found  at  almost  any  house- 
furnishing  store,  or  will  doubtless  be  procured 
by  any  dealer,  on  order.  Price  60  cents  and 
upward,  according  to  finish,  some  being  plain 
and  others  embellished  with  pictures. 


A  Baby  Basket. 

The  frame  is  about  two  feet  high,  containing 
two  baskets,  which  are  too  pretty  to  be  covered 
with  the  usual  frill.  Over  the  bottom  of  each 
basket  are  laid  two  thicknesses  of  cotton-wadding, 
with  a  little  sachet-powder  sprinkled  between 
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them  ;  then  sides  and  bottom  are  covered  with 
fine  light  blue  silesia,  put  on  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  bottom  is  again  covered  with  a 
smooth  piece  of  fine  muslin.  A  strip  of  the 
muslin,  somewhat  wider  than  the  depth  of  the 
basket,  and  edged  on  both  sides  with  very  fine 
Torchon  lace,  is  then  shirred  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  sides,  leaving  an  inch  ruffle  standing 
above  the  upper  edge.  In  the  upper  basket  are 
three  straw  pockets,  two  seven  inches  long  at  the 
sides  and  a  shorter  one  at  the  end,  fastened  by 


pale  blue  satin  ribbon,  which  is  first  firmly  sewed 
to  the  sides  of  the  basket,  then  has  its  ends 
brought  through  holes  in  the  back  of  the  pocket 
and  is  tied  in  pretty  bows  on  the  inside.  At 
the  other  end  is  a  square  pin-cushion,  covered 
with  the  silesia  and  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  further  ornamented  by  a  bow  of  wider  sa- 
tin ribbon  on  one  corner.  Attached  to  the 
standard  at  one  side  is  the  sponge-bag.  This 
is  a  piece  of  silesia  eight  inches  square,  lined 
with  oiled  silk,  covered  with  muslin,  and  bound 
with  the  narrow  ribbon.  It  is  hung  by  two 
pieces  of  ribbon  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
the  two  ends  of  each  being  fastened  to  the  dia- 
gonally opposite  corners  of  the  bag.  There  are 
also  small  bows  of  ribbon  on  each  corner.  A 
fine  sponge  (very  useful  for  Baby's  head,  even 
when  a  cloth  is  preferred  for  the  rest  of  his  body) 
is  placed  in  the  bag  ;  one  pocket  holds  a  thick, 
soft  brush,  another  a  small  comb,  and  the  third 
is  useful  for  safety-pins,  etc.  In  the  basket  is 
laid  a  porcelain  puff-box,  whose  flowered  front, 
French-gilt  rims,  and  pale  pink  puff  showing 
through  the  glass  cover  add  greatly  to  the  pretti- 
ness  of  the  general  effect. 


I  have  found  this  basket  easier  to  make  and 
much  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  usual 
single  basket,  to  be  set  on  a  chair  or  wherever 
happens,  and  probably  knocked  to  the  floor  be- 
fore Baby  is  half  dressed. 

Providence,  R.  I.  L.  R.  H. 


A  Nursery  Box. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
about  a  box  in  my  nursery  which  I  find  very 
convenient.  The  box  is  a  plain  wooden  one, 
made  36  inches  long  by  19^  inches  wide  by  12 
inches  high,  the  wood  being  %-inch  thick.  It 
has  a  lid  fastened  on  one  side  by  hinges  In  the 
lower  inside  corners  are  blocks  nailed  to  the  sides 
and  bottom,  so  that  rollers  can  be  fastened  on 
beneath.  The  box  is  covered  neatly  with  a 
pretty  cretonne  to  match  the  curtains  in  the 
room.  The  top  of  the  lid  has  a  layer  of  hair  and 
southern  moss  ;  over  that  bedticking  is  stretched 
and  nailed  down  to  the  sides  ;  and  above  this  the 
cretonne  is  nailed.  A  box-plaiting  about  1% 
inches  wide,  neatly  hemmed  or  doubled,  nailed 
over  the  rough  edges,  and  finished  at  the  top  with 
a  furniture  gimp  to  match  cretonne,  gives  a  nice 
finish  ;  the  plaitings  falling  over  the  sides  of  the 
box.  Then  take  a  piece  of  cretonne  3  inches 
wide,  turn  down  a  hem  on  each  side,  and  then 
double  in  the  middle  ;  overhand  the  sides  to- 
gether. Nail  this  in  the  middle  of  lid  on  the 
side  that  lifts  up  and  you  have  a  handle. 

Such  a  box  is  nice  for  children  to  keep  their 
toys  in,  or  for  mothers  to  put  little  cloaks  and 
dresses  and  hats  in,  that  would  be  crushed  in  a 
bureau  drawer  ;  making  at  the  same  time  a  good 
seat.  A  friend  made  one  out  of  an  old  box  she 
had  and  did  not  stuff  the  top,  letting  the  children 
use  it  for  a  table,  and  they  took  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  out  of  it. 

Philadelphia.  G.  B.  P. 


illustration. 


Miniature  Photographs. 

A  novelty  in  the  photograph  line  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying 
The  pictures  are  made 
from  cabinet  photographs, 
and  come  in  sheets,  like 
postage-stamps,  gummed 
and  perforated,  each  pic- 
ture the  size  of  a  stamp. 
They  are  furnished  at  a 
dollar  per  hundred.  At 
one  cent  each,  most  mo- 
thers could  afford  to  give 
a  picture  of  Baby  to  each  admiring  relative. 
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Swinging  Chair. 

A  NEW  swing-chair,  called  the 
has  recently  been  put 
upon  the  market.  It 
is  simple,  practical, 
and  durable,  and 
can  be  readily  ad- 
justed to  any  posi- 
tion desired,  com- 
bining both  a  chair 
and  a  crib.  The 
foot-rest,  by  a  slight 
adjustment,  can  be 
made  to  increase 
the  width  of  the 
seat,  to  act  as  a 
footboard  to  the 
crib,  or  can  be  used 

"table''  to  place  be- 
the   child.    The  posi- 
of   the   chair   can  be 
readily   changed,    so  that, 
should  the  child  fall  asleep 
while  occupying  it,  he  need 
not  be  aroused  or  disturbed 
while  the   chair  is  changed 
to  a  bed.     The  guards  are 
high,   so    that   an  accident 
by  falling    out   is  impossi- 
ble. The 
chair  may 
be  sus- 
pended 

-^M^K^^^        from  the 

-      -^y^^  ceiling  or 

from  a 

door-frame.     The  cost  does  not  exceed  $3.00. 


The  Sunday  Closet. 

Perhaps  my  plan  for  making  Sunday  the  plea- 
santest  day  of  the  week  to  the  little  ones  may  be 
of  use  to  other  mothers.  A  small  wall  cupboard, 
called  the  "Sunday  closet,"  receives  some  of 
the  children's  favorite  toys  and  picture-books, 
perhaps  some  too  delicate  for  every-day  wear 
and  tear.  On  Saturday  night  all  toys  and  books 
used  during  the  week  are  put  carefully  away,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  the  charmed  closet  is  opened 
and  its  treasured  contents  received  by  eager 
little  hands.  Of  course  something  new  can  be 
added  occasionally,  but  not  often  enough  to  be 
expected  and  so  spoil  the  surprise.  On  Monday 
morning  the  more  familiar  belongings  are  wel- 
comed like  old  friends  returned  from  a  visit. 

Boston.  Q.  W 


An  Aid  in  Belief  of  Aching  Gums. 

I  cannot  "awake  and  find  myself  famous" 
over  the  invention  of  this  idea,  but  still  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  our  "gum-stick"  to  the  nu- 
merous mothers  who,  in  the  coming  warm  months, 
will  welcome  anything  harmless  that  will  lessen 
Baby's  tooth  troubles.  Of  all  the  silver,  ivory, 
and  rubber  rings  and  rattles  presented  to  our 
fortunate  first-born  by  admiring  uncles  and  fond 
aunties,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  so  much 
comfort  or  allay  the  irritation  in  his  gums  more 
quickly  than  the  piece  of  new  sofe-leather  that 
his'  father  obtained  for  him  at  the  harness- 
maker's.  There  is  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
leather,  which  babies  seem  to  like,  and  the  small 
piece  that  did  duty  with  my  boy,  when  I  put  it 
away  with  other  baby-mementoes,  showed  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  dents  and  tooth  prints  where  it  had 
done  service.  It  was  recommended  to  us  in  the 
first  place  by  a  physician,  so  that,  having  washed 
the  strap  thoroughly  when  it  was  put  in  my 
hands,  I  felt  no  hesitancy  in  trying  the  experi- 
ment. 

Brooklyn.  Josephine  Kissam. 


The  Emergency  Drawer. 

In  connection  with  the  paragraph  in  the  last 
issue  of  Babyhood  on  "  Preparation  for  Emer- 
ge icies,"  I  would  like  to  ^escribe  what  I  have 
found  an  important  adjunct  to  the  nursery. 

In  every  household  there  are  occasional,  in 
some  frequent,  calls  for  bandages,  court-plaster, 
vaseline,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  exception  where  it  is 
easy  to  lay  the  hand  instantly  upon  the  thing 
wanted.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  house  ;  but  where  ? 
And  much  valuable  time  is  often  spent  in  the 
search. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  simple,  and  has 
proved  a  daily  blessing  where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  "Emergency  Drawer" — the  name  is  a 
fitting  one — is  as  well  known  as  the  china-closet, 
and  the  youngsters  often  run  to  it  and  apply  the 
simple  remedies  themselves,  often  tying  up  a  cut 
almost  as  well  as  their  elders. 

The  drawer  should  be  centrally  located,  to  be 
easy  of  access,  and  should  always  contain  the 
following  articles  :  Vaseline,  court-plaster,  ad- 
hesive plaster,  rolled  bandages  of  different  widths, 
soft  cloths  for  mustard  plasters^  old  linen,  and 
some  cotton  wool. 

The  adhesive  plaster  can  be  bought  in  spools 
of  ten  yards  each,  of  different  widths,  and  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

The  bandages  are  made  of  soft,  old  linen  or 
cotton,  or  if  these  run  short,  cheese-cloth  will  do 
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nicely,  it  being  used  by  many  surgeons  as  a  stand- 
by. To  make  them,  cut  or  tear  the  material  into 
long  strips — 5  yards  is  the  professional  dimension 
— and  from  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  up 
to  three  inches  wide,  which  will  do  for  anything. 
Double  over  about  6  inches  at  the  end,  folding 
again  and  again,  until  it  can  be  doubled  no 
longer,  and  on  the  core  thus  obtained  roll  the 
rest  of  the  strip  hard  and  smooth,  by  placing  it  on 
the  knee  and  rolling  with  the  right  hand  while 
the  left  holds  the  goods. 

Any  one  who  has  once  used  these  for  dressing 
even  the  simplest  wounds  will  appreciate  their 
convenience. 


The  children  enjoy  rolling  them  on  rainy  days 
or  dull  evenings. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  above  mentioned 
may  be  provided  a  rubber  hot-water  bottle,  rub- 
ber and  glass  syringes,  an  alcohol  stove,  borax, 
strings,  and  strips  of  flannel.  The  latter  are 
for  outer  wrappings  for  cold  compresses,  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  sore  throat 
or  cough. 

Each  mother  will  soon  find  out  her  own  needs 
and  vary  the  contents  accordingly,  but  a  place  for 
these  simple  appliances  should  be  in  every  well- 
regulated  home. 

Rockford,  III.  Helen  A.  Lee. 


THE  MOTHERS'  NOTE-BOOK. 


Steadiness  of  Purpose. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  one  of  the  most 
desirable  qualities  an  adult  can  possess  is 
steadiness. 

If  mothers — for  to  mothers  especially  does  this 
branch  of  training  belong — could  realize  at  what 
an  early  age  it  is  possible  to  train  children  in 
this  particular  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  world  in  general  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  age  at  which  one  may  begin  to  inculcate 
the  principle  of  steadiness  begins  with  the  first 
moment  those  around  it  begin  to  attract  Baby's 
attention,  and  upon  those  who  amuse  the  babies 
rests  much  of  the  responsibility  of  their  future 
habits. 

Children  are  inclined,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
be  amused  with  one  thing  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  this  they  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
If,  when  mamma  takes  Baby  on  her  lap  to  amuse 
him,  she  finds  that  to  tap  on  the  table  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  amuses  him  and  keeps  him  quiet,  she 
should  continue  to  tap  on  the  table  just  as  long 
as  he  will  be  amused  with  it,  or  until  human 
nature  absolutely  gives  out  on  her  own  part. 
She  should  not  (for  her  own  future  comfort) 
even  change  the  mode  of  amusement  to  tapping 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  on  the  window-pane, 


and  so  distract  the  baby's  attention  from  the  ob- 
ject he  first  had  in  view. 

I  have  known  two  children  who,  at  nine 
months  old,  would  amuse  themselves  for  half  an 
hour  trying  to  wind  a  string  round  their  little, 
bare,  great-toes  of  a  warm  summer  morning. 
"  Here  !  "  exclaimed  a  visitor  in  a  tone  of  com- 
miseration for  the  foiled  child,  "  I'll  fasten  it 
for  Baby."  A  mistaken  kindness,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  mother  wisely  interfered.  The 
child  was  amused  and  interested,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  learning  a  most  salutary  lesson  ; 
hence  to  disturb  it  would  have  been  doing  both 
mother  and  child  an  injury. 

It  is  so  often  the  case  that  a  baby,  being  amused 
by  another  child  or  a  nurse,  has  its  attention 
directed  first  to  one  thing,  then  another  ;  for 
children  and  servants  have  not,  except  in  cases  ex- 
tremely rare,  the  patience  necessary  to  the  amus- 
ing of  children  in  the  best  way.  It  is,  1 '  See, 
Baby  !  look  at  the  pretty  ball,"  and  before  Baby 
has  really  had  time  to  be  interested  in  the  ball 
he  is  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  window  by  the 
indiscreet,  bored  amuser  "  to  see  the  horses  go 
by."  All  this  is  wrong,  very  wrong.  Let  Baby 
amuse  himself,  and  quite  as  long  as  he  will 
(even  gently  encouraging  him  to  keep  at  it  after 
he  begins  to  tire  a  little),  with  'some  innocent 
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thing.  Do  not  disturb  a  properly  interested 
child  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 

A  child  who  is  trained  to  be  steady  in  habits 
of  play  (and  a  naturally  restless  disposition  can 
be  greatly  curbed  by  judicious  guidance)  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  make  a  man  steady  in  habits  of 
business  than  one  otherwise  treated. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  in  our  treatment 
of  our  children,  even  to  the  amusing  of  them,  we 
are  not  working  merely  for  to-day,  either  for 
them  or  for  ourselves. 

Burlington,  N.  J.        Emma  C.  Hewitt. 


The  Early  Days  of  Agassiz  and  Buckland. 

THE  babyhood  and  early  childhood  of  famous 
men  and  women  are  always  interesting  to 
readers  of  their  lives.  Every  mother  likes  to  find 
in  her  own  children's  tastes  and  tendencies  what 
Tyndall  would  call  "  the  promise  and  potency  " 
of  greatness  by  comparing  them  with  the  pursuits 
of  children  who  have  grown  to  be  the  world's 
leaders.  Remembering  that  children  of  startling 
precocity  are  fortunately  rare,  and  usually  die 
before  they  are  twelve  years  old,  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  of  the  healthy,  happy  childhood  of 
Agassiz  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  lately  pub- 
lished memoir  by  his  wife.  His  birthplace,  a 
parsonage  by  the  Lake  of  Morat,  had  "  a  deli- 
cious spring  of  water  flowing  always  fresh  and 
pure  into  a  great  stone  basin  behind  the  house. 
That  stone  basin  was  Agassiz's  first  aquarium; 
there  he  had  his  first  collection  of  fishes.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  precocious  predilec- 
tion for  study,  and  his  parents,  who  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  his  only  teachers,  were 
too  wise  to  stimulate  his  mind  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary attainments  of  his  age.  Having  lost  her 
first  four  children  in  infancy,  his  mother  watched 
with  trembling  solicitude  over  his  early  years. 
It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  she  was  drawn 
so  closely  to  her  boy,  and  understood  that  his  love 
of  nature,  and  especially  of  all  living  things,  was 
an  intellectual  tendency,  and  not  simply  a  child's 
disposition  to  find  friends  and  playmates  in  the 
animals  about  him.  In  later  years  her  sympathy 
gave  her  the  key  to  the  work  of  his  manhood  as 
it  had  done  to  the  sports  of  his  childhood.  She 
remained  his  most  intimate  friend  to  the  last 
hour  of  her  life,  and  he  survived  her  but  six  years. 
Louis'  love  of  natural  history  showed  itself  al- 
most from  infancy.  When  a  very  little  fellow 
he  had,  beside  his  collection  of  fishes,  all  sorts  of 
pets  :  birds,  field-mice,  hares,  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  etc.,  whose  families  he  reared  with  the 
greatest  care.  ...  His  pet  animals  suggested 


questions,  to  answer  which  was  the  task  of  his 
life;  and  his  intimate  study  of  the  fresh-water 
fishes  of  Europe,  later  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  important  works,  began  with  his  first  col- 
lection from  the  Lake  of  Morat.  As  a  boy  he 
amused  himself  also  with  all  kinds  of  handicrafts 
on  a  small  scale.  ...  In  Swiss  villages  it  was 
the  habit  in  those  days  for  the  trades-people 
to  go  from  house  to  house  in  their  different 
vocations.  .  .  .  Agassiz  seems  to  have  profited 
by  these  lessons  as  much  as  by  those  he  learned 
from  his  father;  and,  when  a  very  little  fellow, 
he  could  cut  and  put  together  a  well-fitting  pair 
of  shoes  for  his  sisters'  dolls,  was  no  bad  tailor, 
and  could  make  a  miniature  barrel  that  was  per- 
fectly water-tight.  He  remembered  these  trivial 
facts  as  a  valuable  part  of  his  incidental  education. 
He  said  he  owed  much  of  his  dexterity  in  mani- 
pulation to  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  gained 
in  these  childish  plays." 

The  "  Life  of  Frank  Buckland,"  by  his 
brother-in-law,  George  C.  Bompas,  gives  some 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  childhood  of  an- 
other naturalist  and  student  of  fishes.  "  Frank 
Buckland's  early  years  are  described  in  his 
mother's  journal,  reflecting  in  miniature  his 
character  in  maturer  life.  Through  life  he 
pursued  visible  facts,  not  abstract  ideas.  For 
facts,  especially  of  natural  history,  he  had  from 
childhood  a  most  tenacious  memory.  At  four 
years  of  age  he  began  collecting  specimens  of 
natural  history.  ...  His  mother  .  .  .  was  a 
woman  of  rare  intellectual  accomplishment, 
whose  scientific  tastes  and  power  of  accurate 
drawing  enabled  her  to  share  in  and  help  for- 
ward Dean  Buckland's  geological  pursuits.  '  At 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age,'  his  mother  wrote, 
'  he  never  forgets  either  pictures  or  people  he 
has  seen.  Four  months  ago,  as  well  as  now,  he 
would  have  gone  through  all  the  natural-his- 
tory books  in  the  Radcliffe  Library  without 
making  one  error  in  miscalling  a  parrot,  a  duck, 
a  kingfisher,  an  owl.  or  a  vulture.'  When,  at 
this  age,  he  was  taken  to  see  the  camelopard 
and  kangaroos  in  Windsor  Park  '  he  ran  about 
with  the  latter  and  the  other  live  animals  with- 
out the  least  fear,  though  he  got  thrown  down 
by  them.  He  is  a  robust,  sturdy  child,  sharp  as 
a  needle,  but  so  volatile  that  I  foresee  some 
trouble  in  making  him  fix  his  attention.  I  can 
get  him  to  learn  nothing  by  rote.  He  will  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  do  so.  His  mind  i? 
always  at  work  on  what  he  sees,  and  he  is  very 
impatient  of  doing  that  which  is  not  manifest  to 
his  senses.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  teaching 
him  ba,  be,  bi.  ^f.  was  obliged  to  begin  with 
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little  words.  I  think  he  would  never  learn  what 
he  cannot  understand.' 

"  In  December,  1830,  his  mother  gave  him  a 
small  cabinet,  which  now  bears  this  inscription  : 
'  This  is  the  first  cabinet  I  ever  had  ;  my  mo- 
ther gave  it  to  me  when  about  four  years  old, 
December,  1830.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  all  my 
natural-history  work.  Please  take  care  of  the 
poor  old  thing.'  About  this  time  a  clergyman 
travelled  from  Devonshire  to  Oxford  to  bring  Dr. 
Buckland  some  'very  curious  fossils.'  When 
he  produced  his  treasures  Dr.  Buckland  called 
his  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  room,  '  Frankie, 
what  are  these  ? '  '  They  are  the  vertebrse  of 
an  ichthyosaurus,'  lisped  the  child,  who  could 
not  yet  speak  plain.  The  dumfounded  clergy- 
man returned  home  crestfallen." 

Hartford,  Conn.  H. 

Little  Men  and  Little  Women. 

AFTER  all,  men  and  women  are  only  grown- 
up children,  and  we  often  see  people  who 
have  reached  mature  years  behave  very  much 
as  do  our  own  little  nursery  folks.  These 
men  or  women  show  plainly  by  their  lack  of 
self-control  and  of  judgment,  by  their  selfish 
ways  and  peevishness,  and  by  numerous  other 
traits  the  fact  that  their  early  training  was  sadly 
neglected.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  enume- 
rate, even,  all  of  the  points  at  which  a  child's 
character  needs  watching,  but  one  or  two  may 
be  mentioned  ;  and,  first,  let  us  look  out  for  that 
fault  called  selfishness.  I  suppose  all  of  us, 
from  Eve's  first-born  down  through  the  ages 
since,  have  had,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this 
to  battle  with.  It  appears  in  so  many  forms 
that  it  is  sometimes  not  recognized,  but  is  called 
by  some  other  and  less  disagreeable  name.  There 
is  the  child  who  refuses  to  share  cake,  fruit,  or 
toys  with  his  sister,  who  will  not  allow  another 
to  look  at  his  toys  or  his  books.  This  little  one 
we  all  know,  and  this  form  of  selfishness  is  usu- 
ally struggled  with  by  father,  mother,  and  rela- 
tions generally  because,  for  one  thing,  it  makes 


a  child  appear  in  so  bad  a  light  to  others,  and 
none  of  us  like  our  children  to  be  disliked. 
Then  there  is  another  child  who  will  share 
his  good  things  or  his  toys  with  any  one,  and 
who  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  model  of  un- 
selfishness, and  yet  that  same  child  will  spend 
half  his  time  in  teasing  and  fretting  some  other 
little  one,  with  no  end  in  view  except  his  own 
selfish  amusement.  Who  has  not  seen  him  slyly, 
and  in  evident  delight,  knock  down  the  tower  of 
blocks  or  the  sand-house  which  his  little  brother 
was  building,  and  laugh  in  glee  when  he  had 
kicked  over  the  rolling  hoop  or  broken  the  kite- 
string?  This  child  is  usually  reproved,  if  at  all, 
in  the  lightest  possible  manner,  and  the  adoring 
mother  often  laughs  at  what  she  considers  his 
smart  devices  for  worrying  his  playmates  and 
arousing  himself.  "  He  can't  help  teasing,  it  is 
born  in  him,"  is  what  is  often  said  as  excuse 
when  one  child  has  in  this  way  spoiled  a  whole 
morning's  play  for  another.  This  is  a  far  more 
deplorable  phase  of  selfishness  than  the  first, 
because  it  causes  the  child  to  gratify  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
and  this  of  itself  leads  to  all  sorts  of  evils. 

Then  there  is  that  form  of  selfishness  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  strife  after  the  easiest 
chair,  the  cosiest  corner,  the  biggest  apple,  and 
so  on  almost  without  end.  Do  let  us  keep  a 
good  lookout  for  this  many-sided  fault. 

Next  comes  rudeness — that  entire  lack  of 
courtesy  which  is  so  common  among  children, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  large  family.  This  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  corrected  by  the  mother.  Insist 
that  they  shall  speak  pleasantly  to  each  other  ; 
require  Susie  to  say  "If  you  please  "to  Tom, 
and  Tom  to  say  "  Thank  you  "  to  Susie,  and  keep 
it  up  through  the  entire  list.  It  is  a  troublesome 
task,  and  often  it  seems  that,  no  matter  how  great 
the  effort  made,  the  result  is  failure;  but  patience 
and  perseverance  accomplish,  if  not  all,  certainly 
most  things,  and  the  result  is  worth  striving  for. 

Norfolk,  Va.  L.  L. 
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Who  Should  he  Autocrat? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Who  should  be  autocrat — doctor  or  nurse — 
during  what  is  called  in  "  Familiar  Talks"  the 
4t  malign  moon  "  of  Mrs.  Gamp's  sovereignty  ? 

My  first  baby  is  now  a  month  old.  He  is 
healthy,  strong,  and  has  the  colic  for  hours  at  a 
time.  For  the  first  three  days,  before  his  natural 
aliment  was  ready  for  him,  the  nurse  fed  him 
every  other  hour  with  milk-and-water  slightly 
sweetened.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  family 
physician  he  remarked  that  the  child  required  no 
nourishment  except  that  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided in  the  mother's  breast.  Then  he  conde- 
scended to  explain  that  even  before  the  milk-ducts 
fill  there  is  a  watery  secretion  known  to  the 
profession  as  colostrum,  expressly  adapted  to  the 
new-born  infant's  needs. 

"  Your  child  should  have  nothing  more,"  added 
he.  "Were  good  Mrs.  Brown  a  trained  nurse, 
regularly  educated  for  her  profession,  she  would 
know  this.  That  is  the  one  serious  drawback  to 
the  excellent  creature.  She  has  experience,  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  much  manual  dexterity,  but 
is  averse  to  innovations.  You  may  be  thankful 
she  does  not  dose  you  with  castor- oil  and  drench 
the  baby  with  catnip-tea.  Ten  years  ago  nothing 
could  have  hindered  her  from  doing  both." 

1  looked  at  the  dear  little  sleeper  on  my  arm. 

"But,  doctor,  will  the  milk-and-water  hurt 
him?" 

"  All  violence  done  to  nature  is  hurtful,"  he 
said  coolly.  1 1  Your  boy  will  probably  suffer 
temporarily  with  slight  disorders  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  but  there  will  be  no  lasting  injury  done." 

"But,"  urged  I  once  more,  "since  I  cannot 
get  a  trained  nurse  in  a  country  town,  and  you 
recommended  Mrs.  Brown,  why  do  you  not  tell 
her  exactly  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  impolitic  to  interfere  too  decidedly  with 
Mrs.  Gamp.  So  long  as  she  keeps  within  bounds 
I  give  her  her  head." 


|      "  Then  /  must  tell  her  what  mischief  she  is 

\  doing  to  my  child  !  " 

"By  no  means.  You  are  a  novice,  and  in 
her  power.  She  would  disobey  your  suggestion 
and  take  offence  at  it.  The  guild  are  thin  of 
skin  and  tenacious  of  resentment.    Bear  with 

.  minor  inconveniences,  and  rejoice  that  her  rule 

i  will  be  brief." 

I  followed  his  advice,  but  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

I  When  my  baby  was  laid  on  his  back,  his  jaws 
held  open,  and  the  periodical  potion  poured  into 
him,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall  and  stopped 
my  ears.  When  he  screamed  and  writhed  with 
colic,  as  he  soon  began  to  do,  I  wept  in  secret 
over  him.  When  Mrs.  Brown  expatiated  upon 
the  fact  that  all  babies  "behave  just  so,  and 
afterwards  get  all  right,"  I  feigned  credulity. 

To  make  the  matter  more  trying,  my  mother 
shares  in  the  nurse's  belief  that  "  the  little  things 
would  starve  while  waiting  for  the  milk  to  come 
if  they  were  not  fed."  When  I  asked  her  who 
keeps  kittens  and  puppies  alive  until  their  milk 
comes,  she  answered  that  the  two  cases  are  not 
analogous,  that  human  mothers  and  their  young 
are  in  a  state  of  artificial  civilization. 

Will  some  matron  who  has  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  more  moral  courage  than  the  doctor 
and  more  experience  than  myself,  tell  me  and 
other  miserable  young  mothers  what  to  do  in 
such  a  strait? 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  but  a  real 
dilemma. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  Alpha. 


The  Angel  Carried  a  Good  Umbrella. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Josephine  Kissam's  charming  letter  reminds 
me  of  a  nursery  scene  of  a  date  twenty  years  old. 
By  a  bold  departure  from  regulation  methods  I 
took  my  only  child,  a  daughter  over  three  years 
of  age,  into  confidence  before  the  next  came. 
God  would  send  us  a  dear  baby  in  the  spring,  I 
told  her  at  Christmas.    She  must  help  me  get 
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ready  for  it,  and  speak  of  the  matter  to  no  one 
else.  I  gave  her  a  tiny  thimble,  needle  and 
thread,  and  bits  of  the  fabrics  used  in  my  layette. 
Our  happiest  hours  were  those  in  which  we  worked 
together  and  talked  of  the  promised  blessing. 

One  day  her  father  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing,  as  she  wrought,  with  bent  head  and  puck- 
ered forehead,  on  a  scrap  of  blue  merino. 

"  Nuffin  to  speak  of  !"  she  returned,  discreet 
and  sententious. 

On  my  telling  her  that  "  Papa  might  know," 
she  added,  reluctantly  : 

"  If  you  must  know,  it's  a  baby's  w'apper." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  baby  before,"  said  the 
father,  teasingly.  "  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  ever 
coming." 

The  small  damsel  eyed  him  in  calm  severity. 

"  I  should  fink  nobody  would  expect  God  to 
let  a  baby  come  out  of  heaven  in  the  winter. 
Wait  till  spring  !  " 

On  a  March  morning,  wild  with  snow  and 
wind,  Little  Sister  was  brought  to  see  the  baby- 
girl.  The  first  transport  of  welcome  over,  she 
glanced  at  the  snow-encrusted  panes,  then  color- 
ed consciously  in  meeting  her  father's  smile. 

"She  did  come  in  cold  weather!  I  wonder 
the  angel  didn't  wait  till  it  stopped  snowing. 
But  I  s' pose  he  had  a  good  numbrella  !  " 

We  laughed  over  the  reminiscence  yesterday, 
my  girl  and  I,  as  I  held  her  first-born  daughter 
in  my  arms. 

She  asks,  as  a  faithful  reader  of  Babyhood, 
that  you  will  say  an  occasional  wise  word  in  re- 
gard to  ante-natal  care  of  babies.  As  a  young 
mother,  she  expresses  her  belief  that  the  work 
is  but  half  done  which  does  not  take  this  into 
account  in  the  training  of  children — her  fear  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  angel's  "numbrella" 
is  forgotten  or  mislaid. 

Schenectady,  AT.  Y.         A  Grandmamma. 


An  Experience  in  Home  Instruction. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  tempted  to  give  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
an  account  of  how  I  taught  my  little  girl  of  six 
to  read  and  write.  I  departed  from  the  usual 
methods  because  another  way  was  forced  upon 
me  by  the  fact  that  my  little  Jane  is  a  child 
of  rather  shy,  retiring  ways,  and,  though  not  at 
all  backward  for  her  age,  somewhat  slow  to 
learn. 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  precocious  children, 
and,  up  to  the  completion  of  my  little  girl's  sixth 
year,  had  given  the  question  of  her  instruction  no 
thought,  quite  content  to  wait  for  the  natural  de- 


velopment of  the  mental  powers  which  I  am 
confident  she  possesses  in  at  least  the  same  de- 
gree as  most  children.  However,  a  beginning 
must  be  made  at  some  time,  and  last  November 
my  husband  and  I  concluded  to  send  little  Jane 
to  a  kindergarten,  thinking  that  the  contact  with 
other  children  would  overcome  her  shyness,  and 
that  kindergarten  methods  would  be  in  every 
way  adapted  to  her  needs.  Contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, however,  the  systematic  instruction 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  this  par- 
ticular kindergarten  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  other  children,  and  her  timidi- 
ty increased,  instead  of  being  overcome,  as  we 
hoped  it  would  be.  She  confessed  herself  that 
she  did  not  learn  as  easily  as  other  children,  and 
that  her  teacher  had  called  her  a  "  slow  coach." 

I  need  not  say  that  we  lost  no  time  in  aban- 
doning the  kindergarten  experiment.  And  right 
here  let  me  remark  that  its  ill  success  has  in  no 
way  lessened  my  faith  in  the  general  excellence 
of  the  kindergarten  system.  I  simply  became 
convinced  that  it  did  not  work  well  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  that  I  should  have  to  try  some 
other  plan  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  my  little 
girl. 

I  began  with  setting  apart  every  day  an  hour — 
never  more,  and  often  less,  according  to  her  in- 
clination— to  1 '  playing  school. "  Strange  to  say, 
I  began  with  geography.  A  large  map  in  her 
papa's  study  had  long  attracted  her  attention. 
She  begged  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  "those 
funny  lines,"  and  great,  indeed,  was  her  delight 
when  she  learned  that  they  were  rivers  and  coun- 
tries. France,  England,  Turkey,  Russia  soon 
became  familiar  names  to  her,  and  she  took 
especial  delight  and  pride  in  pointing  out  these 
countries  with  her  stick  strictly  devoted  to  this 
particular  purpose.  "  A  little  geography  "  soon 
became  a  reward  for  particular  excellence  in 
other  studies.  These,  with  a  little  manipulation 
on  my  part,  soon  proved  as  attractive  as  "geo- 
graphy playing."  As  spelling,  even  of  simple 
words,  seemed  quite  a  task  to  her,  I  determined 
to  make  the  attempt  to  invert  the  usual  process — 
to  teach  her  reading  first  and  spelling  afterwards. 
I  selected  a  few  simple  rhymes,  read  them  to  her 
a  few  times,  and  then  let  her  "  read  "  them  her- 
self. She  was  overjoyed  at  having  the  book 
placed  in  her  own  hands.  A  few  words  she  re- 
membered ;  the  others  I  pointed  out  to  her.  After 
a  few  lessons  she  actually  read  the  poem,  the 
memory  assisting  the  eye,  the  eye  the  memory. 
In  a  few  days  I  yielded  to  her  entreaty  for 
another  poem,  and  in  a  short  time  she  read  half 
a  dozen  perfectly,  the  rhymes  and  many  of  the 
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printed  words  (monosyllables  mostly)  remaining  \ 
her  intellectual  property.    She  soon  recognized  j 
them  in  other  connections,  and  once  being  fa- 
miliar with  their  appearance  the  spelling  of  these 
words  was  learned  without  difficulty. 

^Vriting  was  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to 
her  from  the  beginning.    I  allowed  her  to  copy 
on  the  blackboard  letters  and  words  without  cor- 
recting her,  or  attempting  to  teach  her  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  and  soon  passed  to  short 
epistles  to  her  cousins.  As  in  the  reading  lessons, 
there  was  absolutely  no  instruction  given  ;  the 
child    "played"  letter- 
writing   as  long   as  she 
liked   and  seemed  good 
to  me.    As  facts  speak 
louder  than  words,  I  sub- 
join a  few  lines  written 
by  her  pretty  rapidly  from 
dictation,  letter  by  letter, 
she  being  so  familiar  with 
each  one  as  to  write  it 
down  as  fast  as  uttered 
by  me,  although  unable 
(and  not  required)  to  read 
much  of   what   she  has 
written. 

Now,  I  repeat  that  I 
am  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  present  re- 
sult of  my  efforts  to  teach 
my  little  girl.  Her  hand- 
writing may  be  good  or 
bad  for  a  child  of  her 
age,  and  she  may  know 
much  or  little  as  compar- 
ed with  other  children. 
The  important  point  is 
that  she  has  learned  in 
this  way  easily — in  fact,  \tfRiout  knowing  that 
she  learned — whereas  systematic  instruction,  as 
usually  practised,  would,  I  am  confident,  have 
been  injurious  to  her. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  a 
good  teacher  either  by  nature  or  training,  and 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  more 
experienced  and  perhaps  more  successful  than 
myself  concerning  home  instruction. 

Kansas.  N.  O.  S. 

Some  Recollections  of  a  Timid  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Lest  it  be  doubted  that  one  could  remember 
occurrences  dating  so  early  in  life  as  these  which 
I  mention,  let  me  say  that  I  talked  with  my 
mother  years  ago  of  them,  and  she  gave  me  such 


j  dates  as  I  have.  At  about  two  years  of  age  I 
|  recall  being  urged  in  vain  to  approach  an  aged 
colored  woman  who  often  came  to  see  my 
mother.  It  must  have  been  not  far  from  this 
time — at  least  it  was  while  my  father  was  holding 
me  in  his  arms,  his  hands  clasped  under  my 
knees  and  my  head  upon  his  shoulder — that,  as  a 
colored  man  entered  the  room,  a  pain  which,  if 
not  actual  fear  was  very  like  it,  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes.  But  I  distinctly  remember,  too,  an 
impression  that  I  must  not  grieve  the  man  by 
showing  fear  of  him.    So  I  laid  my  face  upon 


my  father's  shoulder  and  wept  so  softly  that  no 
one,  not  even  my  father,  knew  I  was  troubled. 
Perhaps  other  fathers  may  now  and  then  discover 
unsuspected  tears  if  they  will  search  little  faces 
in  hiding.  If  they  do,  let  them  wipe  the  wet 
eye-lids  very  softly  and  whisper  some  sunny 
thought  or  fancy  to  drive  away  the  dark  one. 
When  three  years  old  I  was  ill  and  delirious. 
Lying  in  a  bed  with  high  posts,  hung  with  pretty 
chintz,  I  remember  shrinking  with  dread  from  a 
fancied  row  of  cats  ready  to  spring  upon  me  from 
the  high  bar  above  the  foot-board.  After  that 
I  always  had  a  fear  of  cats,  suffering  especially 
in  waking  from  frightful  dreams  about  them  ; 
once  it  was  of  a  solemn  conclave  on  the  cover  of 
my  bed  planning  ill  to  me.  I  can  even  now, 
after  nearly  fifty  years,  see  the  face  of  one  of 
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these,  her  wicked  winks  and  oblique  nods  and 
shakes  of  the  head  at  me  lying  so  helpless,  and 
can  recall  the  sickening  fear  that  held  me  after 
waking.  But  I  did  not  cry  or  scream,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  slept  on,  unaware  of  my  agony 
of  fear.  When  so  small  that  my  eyes  were  not 
far  above  the  level  of  a  table  I  used  in  the 
evenings  to  stand  clinging  with  my  fingers  to  the 
table-edge,  because  afraid  to  hang  my  hands 
down  in  the  dark  ;  and  I  often  peered  with  vague 
dread  into  the  half-lighted  corners  of  the  room, 
always  seeking  to  sit  so  that  some  persons  should 
be  between  them  and  me.  No  one  knew  how  I 
was  suffering.  I  think  I  was  ashamed  to  tell 
my  fears. 

One  sweet  consolation  in  some  of  these,  which 
could  not  be  hidden,  was  that,  if  others  ridiculed 
or  reproved,  my  mother  never  did.  When  she 
put  me  in  bed  at  night  earlier  than  my  sisters 
she  would  lie  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  till  I  fell 
asleep  and  forgot  to  be  afraid.  Yet  sleeping 
alone  was  always  a  terror  to  me,  and  I  remember 
slipping  from  my  lonely  bed  to  creep  into  bed 
with  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  next  room.  I 
was  even  afraid  to  occupy  the  front  side  of 
the  bed.  Another  terror  was  looking  at  the 
sky  through  a  sleazy  umbrella.  It  was  like 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  "Chicken  Lit- 
tle." 

These  are  a  few  of  my  many  fears,  and,  look- 
ing back  to  the  little  child  who  seems  like  an- 
other self  into  whom  my  own  consciousness  has 
crept,  I  pity  her  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  This 
may  be  a  '  peculiar  case,"  but  I  believe  many 
peculiar  cases  might  be  found  if  only  fathers  and 
mothers  were  not  too  busy  to  study  their  little 
ones.  Too  much  coddling  is  not  good,  but  I 
wish  some  parents  would  adopt  a  more  merciful 
standard  in  dealing  with  timid  children.  That 
grandmother  who  cavilled  at  the  fear  of  the  little 
girl  who  refused  to  go  down-cellar  because 
"  afraid  of  rats,"  assuring  her  that  there  were 
"  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  rats  down  there," 
may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  she  is  not  very  far 
beyond  the  mother  who  would  push  the  child 
towards  a  pet  horror,  with  the  promise  "  It  will 
not  hurt  you."  O  mothers  !  go  with  your  chil- 
dren ;  do  not  send  them  where  they  are  afraid  to 
go.  The  association  of  your  presence  with  the 
dreaded  place  or  thing  will,  as  time  passes,  do 
much  to  lessen  the  dread. 

I  know  a  little  one  now,  afraid  of  a  distant 
bell,  saying  in  a  frightened  whisper,  "Bell  see 
me!"  She,  too,  is  "  afraid  of  the  dark,"  and 
it  is  sweet  to  see  her  mother  hold  her  close  while 
diverting  her  with  babyish  frolic,  till  she  is 


willing  to  look  out  bravely  into  the  night,  still 
held  in  the  close-clasping  arms.  We  know  that 
the  shock  of  sudden  and  intense  fear  is  dan- 
gerous, but  we  do  not  always  realize  how  dan- 
gerous is  the  depression  of  continued  fear,  because 
the  results  do  not  immediately  appear. 

Penn  Van,  N.  Y.  N.  S. 


The  Influences  of  Motherhood. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  call  in  the  March  number  has  given  me 
confidence  to  "air"  some  of  my  pet  theories. 
While  your  magazine  is  giving  so  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  aid  our  little  ones  I  would  like 
to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  little  life  they  live  before 
they  are  put  into  our  arms.  Perhaps  my  expe- 
rience has  been  unfortunate,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  prospective  mothers  that  I  have  known 
(they  have  been  young)  seem  to  rate  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  face  more  highly  than  any 
other  blessing.  Granting  the  desirability  of 
beauty,  my  point  is,  that  the  same  care  that  is 
given  to  looking  at  beautiful  objects  should  be 
bestowed  in  making  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  health  ;  in  seeing  that  our  food  is  such  as 
makes  bone,  muscle,  and  brain  ;  that  we  dress  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  bring  undue  pressure  on  the 
already  burdened  parts  ;  that  we  take  proper  ex- 
ercise ;  in  short,  do  all  those  things,  so  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  to  give  to  those  we  love  better 
than  ourselves  a  proper  physical  impetus.  For 
no  matter  what  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  en- 
dowment may  be,  no  real  success  or  happiness 
can  come  in  this  life  without  good  health.  I 
therefore  make  that  my  first  point,  but  I  would 
not  stop  there. 

I  honor  the  large  body  of  noble  women  who 
are  doing  their  partis  life  faithfully  and  unos- 
tentatiously, but  the  fact  is  patent  to  all  how 
many  shallow  women  there  are.  Yet,  I  think, 
there  is  often  much  latent  worth  that  has  lain 
dormant  for  lack  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
important  place  in  the  world  all  mothers  hold.  I 
remember,  when  a  child,  being  much  impress- 
ed when  told  that  all  great  men  had  mothers 
of  superior  ability,  and  I  think  research  will 
prove  the  fact.  If  we  women  would  make  the 
most  of  our  advantages — and  that  means  much 
for  every  one  of  us — read  good  books  and  gain 
for  ourselves  a  broader  cukure  ;  make  the  most 
of  the  talents  God  has  given  us,  whether  it  be 
one  or  ten  ;  instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
in  petty  things,  as  gossip  and  fault-finding 
with  our  lot — we  cannot  estimate  the  advantage 
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the  future  generations  would  gain  through  inher- 
itance. 

While  we  are  cultivating  the  intellectual  let 
us  not  undervalue  those  spiritual  qualities  that 
crown  a  beautiful  character,  but  see  that  unsel- 
fishness, love,  gentleness,  truth,  and  faith  are 
sufficiently  developed  in  our  own  natures,  that 
they  too  may  be  given  in  large  share  to  our 
children.  If  we  fill  the  mind  with  high  aspira- 
tions and  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  them,  we  can 
rise  above  the  many  trials  that  beset  us  and  come 
out  the  stronger  for  the  test. 

The  world  stands  sadly  in  need  of  well-bal- 
anced people,  and  women  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  or  mar  the  beings  confided  to  their  care. 
What  nobler  work  can  they  be  called  upon  to  do? 
Let  us  all  see  that  Babyhood's  mothers  do  their 
utmost  in  this  direction,  and  thus  secure  for  their 
little  ones  that  which  will  greatly  aid  them  in  be- 
coming useful  in  life's  work. 

An  Admirer  of  Her  Sex. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Criticism  0*1  the  "  Note-Book." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  the  "Nightfall  in  a  Certain  Nursery,"  in 
March  Babyhood,  the  picture  would  have  been 
more  effective  had  the  mother  kneeled  down  with 
her  little  ones  when  the  prayers  were  said.  Why 
should  she  not?  Is  not  example  more  than  pre- 
cept? Alas  !  too  many  think  it  is  only  the  little 
ones  who  need  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  as  the 
hearts  grow  older  the  knees  become  stiff  and 
are  seldom  or  never  bent  in  prayer,  and  the 
children  find  out  these  things  and  leave  off 
their  prayers  as  soon  as  they  are  left  to  their 
own  ways. 

Danville,  III.  T. 


Apt  Followers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  parents  half  realize  how  apt  their  children 
are  in  imitating  their  sayings  and  doings,  or  how 
great,  very  great,  may  be  the  influences  of  their 
own  daily  acts  upon  their  children  for  their  future 
good  or  evil  ?  I  say  evil,  for  innocent  and  art- 
less as  little  ones  appear,  that  wonderful  store- 
house, the  mind,  may,  almost  unconsciously  to 
all  about  them,  be  storing  up  something  mamma 
or  papa  has  said  or  done,  and  which  therefore 
must  be  right.  And  they  will  at  the  time,  or 
long  afterwards,  make  use  of  their  knowledge 
in  a  more  striking  way  than  the  aforesaid  parents 
dream  of. 


Some  by  way  of  caution,  and  with  a  wink  to- 
wards some  uncommonly  bright  child,  will  use 
the  trite  saying  :  1 '  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears. " 
Or  perhaps  a  parent  quotes  it  with  a  hearty  laugh 
after  hearing  a  smart  child  repeat  what  he  had 
much  better  not  have  heard.  Again,  ways  and 
actions  of  a  mother  are  often  repeated  with 
almost  dramatic  effect  by  a  child  with  its  play- 
mates or  dollies. 

To  give  a  forcible  example  of  this — which 
might  readily  call  up  a  smile  were  it  not  dis- 
heartening to  think  of  its  lasting  effect  upon  the 
child,  and  how  similar  things  are  constantly  oc- 
curring all  over  this  wide  world  of  ours — some 
children  were  at  play  in  front  of  a  well-appearing 
mansion  when  a  bright-eyed  little  girl,  somewhat 
under  six  years  of  age,  screamed  out  to  a 
youngster  who  was  seated  on  a  curb-stone  mak- 
ing hasty-pudding  of  the  soft  mud  in  the 
gutter : 

' '  Bob,  you  good-for-nothing  little  scamp,  come 
right  in  the  house  this  minute  or  I'll  beat  you  till 
the  skin  comes  off  !" 

"Why,  Angelina,  Angelina,  my  child!  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Where  do  you  learn  such  talk  ?" 
exclaimed  her  mother  in  wondering  surprise,  as 
she  stood  on  the  stoop  graciously  bowing  off  an 
elegantly  dressed  caller.  Then,  added  apologeti- 
cally, "Children  pick  up  such  strange  lan- 
guage." 

Angelina  looked  up  innocently  and  answered, 
"  Why,  mother,  you  see  we  are  playing,  and  he 
is  my  little  boy,  and  I'm  scolding  him  just  as-you 
did  me  this  morning;  that's  all." 

Alas  !  is  it  all  ?  Will  that  child,  if  she  lives 
to  become  wife  and  mother,  treat  her  children 
differently?  Will  she  not,  too,  in  self-forgetful- 
ness  repeat  the  most  common  phrase  in  some 
mother's  vocabulary? — "I  don't  see  where  my 
children  learn  such  things." 

Can  we,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  children  of 
such  parents  do  not  turn  out  more  gentle  and 
pure-minded,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  repro- 
duce the  evil  than  the  good  they  learned  in  the 
home  of  their  childhood?  And  in  the  same  way 
the  apparently  innocent  yet  too  frequent  card- 
playing,  the  social  glass,  etc.,  may  they  not  lead 
them  still  further  ?  Aye,  to  gambling,  excess 
in  wine-drinking,  and  a  less  high-toned  sense  of 
morality.  Then  let  us  earnestly  plead  for  more 
gentle  care  and  watchfulness  over  the  little  ones, 
who  from  their  earliest  childhood  are  pliable  and 
will  receive  such  impressions  as  will  tell  upon 
their  future  and  bring  forth  fruits  for  good  or 
evil. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  J.  K.  Bloomfield. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


For  the  Era  of  Short  Clothes. 

HEN  baby  dons  short  clothes  I  should  ad- 
vise replacing  the  knitted  band  with  a  warm, 
wide  flannel  one,  buttoned  behind,  with  shoulder- 
straps,  and  a  tab  to  pin  the  diaper  to  in  front. 
Over  the  diaper  button  a  pair  of  diaper  drawers, 
the  pattern  for  which  can  be  bought  at  any  of 
the  pattern  stores  for  ten  cents.  These  drawers 
serve  a  double  purpose.  They  keep  the  child's 
underclothes  from  getting  soiled  by  accident, 
and  to  them  may  be  pinned,  with  small  nursery 
pins,  the  stockings,  after  being  drawn  well  up 
over  the  knee.  Then  with  a  creeping-apron, 
long  and  large,  with  strings  on  the  bottom  at  the 
back  and  front,  tied  to  corresponding  strings 
sewed  on  the  under-side  of  the  underskirt,  our 
baby  is  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  freedom  on. 
the  floor,  and  can  be  prepared  for  company  in  a 
trice  by  simply  removing  the  creeper. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  '    H.  E.  H. 


The  Washing  of  Flannels. 

Few  people  know  how  to  wash  flannel  so  that 
it  may  retain  its  good  qualities.  The  following 
recipe  I  have  used  for  eight  years  and  can  testify 
to  its  value.  I  have  never  had  a  piece  of  flannel 
shrunken,  my  children  wear  all  flannel ;  night- 
gowns, dresses  and  underwear,  all  such  articles 
are  washed;  even  Baby's  white  basket-cloth  cloak 
goes  through  the  wash  without  injury.  . 

Take  two  bars  of  Ivory  soap,  shave  them  up 
and  dissolve  in  4%  gallons  of  soft  water — I  put 
it  on  the  stove  and  boil  it  to  hasten  the  process — 
turn  into  a  five-gallon  crock,  add  two  ounces  of 
powdered  borax,  a  handful  of  sal-soda,  and 
enough  ammonia  to  make  it  smell  strongly ;  cover  | 
and  set  it  away  ;  when  cool  it  ought  to  be  of  the 
consistency  of  soft  soap. 

Now,  to  wash  the  flannel  clothing  have  some 
clear,  warm,  soft  water  in  a  tub  ;  put  in  enough 
of  the  soap  to  make  a  suds,  wash  one  article'  at  a 
time,  rinse  in  clear,  soft,  warm  water,  and  hang 
up  to  dry  at  once.    Flannels  should  never  lie 


wet,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze  dry. 
In  winter  flannels  are  washed  after  all  the  other 
clothes  are  out  of  the  way,  and  hung  on  a  line 
in  the  kitchen  to  dry.  In  summer  they  are 
washed  first  and  hung  in  the  sun.  They  must 
never  be  put  in  water  which  other  clothes  have 
been  in,  but  in  clear,  soft  water. 

I  have  always  found  trouble,  in  changing  ser- 
vants, to  induce  them  to  adopt  my  method  at  first; 
but  I  insist  upon  it,  and  will  not  keep  a  servant 
unless  she  will  conform  to  my  way.  After  the 
novelty  wears  off  there  is  no  further  trouble, 
and  my  children  have  the  comfort  of  warm 
garments  which  until  they  are  worn  out  are 
never  made  stiff  and  uncomfortable.  I  have 
found  it  most  economical  to  buy  a  good  quality 
of  flannel,  and  never  buy  the  twilled  flannel ; 
the  silk  and  wool  is  nice  for  a  "  summer  baby," 
but  I  don't  think  it  has  the  warmth  of  the  pure 
all-wool. 

Danville,  III.  C. 


An  Answer  from  "  M.  A.  K." 

In  reply  to  the  many  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Gertrude  Baby  Suit,"  I  will  endeavor  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

My  little  girl  is  over  four  months  old,  is  the 
very  picture  of  baby  health,  and  has  worn  the 
"  Gertrude  Suit  "  with  few,  if  any,  alterations. 
The  band  was  discarded  with  the  navel  dressing. 
The  undergarment  was  not  of  flannel,  but  Can- 
ton flannel  instead,  with  the  flannel  over  that, 
thus  securing  warmth  without  the  disagreeable 
irritation,  avoiding  the  shrinkage,  and  giving 
me  a  flannel  skirt  that,  when  embroidered,  was 
not  in  danger  of  becoming  soiled. 

If  mothers  wzY/have  pinning-biankets,  let  them 
make  the  undergarment  long  enough  to  fold  up 
and  pin,  though  by  no  means  hamper  the  little 
feet.  My  baby  has  worn  socks  from  the  first, 
and  has  always  been  sufficiently  warm.  While  I 
believe  in  keeping  babies  warm,  I  am  confident 
that  they  are  often  made  fretful  and  weakened 
by  being  kept  too  much  so. 
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To  "M  D.  M."  and  "  L.  K."  I  would  say, 
the  short  clothes  I  shall  put  on  my  little  lady 
will  be  made  the  same,  only  short,  using  the  Can- 
ton flannel  next  to  the  baby.  For  the  thin 
dresses  I  agree  with  "  A.  T  L.  H.,"  that  the 
flannel  under  them  is  not  desirable,  but  would 
suggest  that  over  the  flannel  be  put  a  thin  white 
skirt  made  like  the  flannel  itself,  without  sleeves  ; 
the  object  in  the  little  suit  being  not  so  much  to 
dispense  with  the  pins — except  that  doing  this 
saves  the  mother  trouble — but  the  bands,  that  are 
really  an  exposure  to  the  child  by  clothing  the 
abdomen  so  warmly  and  leaving  the  little  shoul- 
ders and  chest  so  thinly  clad. 

If  the  mothers  who  read  this  little  magazine, 
so  dear  to  us  all,  but  knew  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort to  a  weakly  mother  of  each  morning  slip- 
ping over  Baby's  head  three  loose,  simple  gar- 
ments, and  by  one  turn  completing  the  task  that 
would  otherwise  be  protracted,  they  would  no 
longer  even  think  of  tapes  and  shoulder-straps 
and  bands,  whose  very  names  weary  one. 

The  Gabrielle  pattern  is  used  for  all  the  gar- 
ments— the  flannel  without  sleeves,  and  made 
so  that  each  one  comfortably  fits  in  the  other. 
However,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  prevailing 
styles  for  the  dresses,  as  long  as  that  looseness  is 
preserved. 

Park  Ridge,  III.  M.  A.  Kingwill. 


An  Opinion  against  Canton  Flannel. 

I  think  all  mothers  who  read  Babyhood 
should  do  better  for  their  babies  than  to  use 
Canton  flannel  in  their  wardrobes.  Canton  flan- 
nel is  a  good  substitute  for  woollen  flannel  for 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  soft 
woollens  for  their  little  ones,  but  it  has  no  place 
in  a  nursery  where  there  are  means  to  purchase 
the  real  flannel.  It  should  not  be  used  for  dia- 
pers, as  there  is  the  same  objection  to  it,  in  a 
less  degree,  that  there  is  to  rubber  diapers — it 
is  too  thick  and  impervious.  If  linen  diaper  is 
not  used,  there  is  the  cotton  diaper,  which  is  al- 
most as  good  as  linen,  at  much  less  cost. 


Crocheted  Afghan. 

This  pattern  can  be  crocheted  in  strips  of  vari- 
ous colors  and  the  pieces  then  fastened  together 
or  crocheted  in  one  piece,  as  desired,  either  ob- 
long or  square.  Its  puffed  surface  is  ornamen- 
tation sufficient  without  any  embroidery.  To 
obtain  the  best  result  at  the  least  outlay  of 
trouble  use  shaded  double  zephyr ;  the  effect 
will  be  quite  unique,  as  probably  no  two  con- 
tiguous puffs  would  be  alike. 


The  thread  must  be  "  drawn  through  "  or  tied 
at  the  end  of  each  row,  as  the  work  is  kept  right 
side  toward  the  worker  all  the  time,  and  each 
row  is  commenced  at  the  right.  If  worked  in 
one  piece,  these  "ends"  may  be  left  long 
enough  to  become  part  of  the  fringe.  If  pre- 
ferred, seven  rows  of  shell-work  may  be  cro- 
cheted all  around  for  a  border,  or  a  deep  woollen 
lace  sewed  on. 

Cast  on  a  chain  of  any  length  desired.  Into 
first  stitch  put  one  small  crochet,  into  second 


one  s.  c,  into  third  stitch  one  double  crochet, 
into  fourth  stitch  three  treble  crochets,  into  fifth 
stitch  one  d.  c,  into  each  of  next  three  stitches 
one  s.  c,  into  next  stitch  one  d.  c,  into  next 
three  t.  c,  into  next  one  d.  c,  then  again  three 
s.  c,  and  so  on  across  the  whole  chain  ;  break 
the  wool  and  draw  the  end  through  the  loop  on 
the  needle  to  fasten  it. 

Next  row  is  simply  a  s.  c.  into  each  stitch 
(drawing  through  both  loops),  with  this  excep- 
tion :  when  the  first  of  the  three  treble  stitches  is 
reached,  put  the  needle  through  the  upper  loop 
of  each  of  the  three  treble  stitches  and  draw  the 
wool  through  the  three  at  the  same  time.  With 
the  extra  length  of  these  stitches,  the  puff  effect 
is  produced.  In  the  next  row  the  first  puff 
should  come  between  the  first  and  second  puffs 
of  the  previous  one.  The  principle  is  easily 
learned  ;  each  puff  is  made  of  one  d.  c. ,  three 
t.  c,  one  d.  c,  with  three  s.  c.  between  ;  first, 
third;  and  fifth — i.e. ,  each  odd  row — will  open 
with  two  s.  c.  The  even  rows  will  have  single 
crochets  enough  to  bring  the  first  puff  between 
the  first  and  second  puffs  of  previous  row.  Re- 
member, the  puff  is  completed  by  the  single 
crochet  row,  and  that  the  one  single  crochet 
through  the  three  loops  of  the  treble  crochet  is 
imperative. 

Manville,  R.  I.  Kesiah  Shelton. 
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Infant's  Sacque. 

The  little  sacque  here  illustrated  will  be 
found  a  serviceable  out-door  garment  for  an  in- 
fant for  the  cool  mornings  and  evenings  of  the 
summer  months.  It  may  be  made  of  either 
Saxony  or  cashmere  wool  ;  if  a  heavier  one  is 
desired,  Berlin  wool  may  be  substituted.  The 
one  here  described  will  fit  a  child  of  a  year. 

The  body  of  the  sacque  is  worked  in  the 
double  crochet  stitch.  For  a  sample  pattern  of 
the  rows  with  the  diagonal  loops  cast  on  about 
a  dozen  chain  stitches  :  work  a  row  of  d.  c. ; 
turn,  make  three  chain,  one  d.  c,  then  a  part  of 


ad.  c,  that  is,  work  as  an  ordinary  d.  c.  until 
the  last  two  loops  are  reached,  retain  these 
upon  the  hook  ;  wind  on  as  for  another  d.  c, 
put  the  hook  through  the  third  stitch  from  the 
one  worked,  crochet  as  a  d.  c,  drawing  through 
two  loops  first,  then  through  the  remaining 
three  ;  under  the  diagonal  loop  work  into  each 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row  a  d.  c  ,  even  into 
the  one  into  which  the  diagonal  loop  was  worked. 
Repeat  this  combination  of  stitches  :  ad,  c,  a 
part  of  ad.  c,  the  diagonal  loop  with  the  three 
d.  c.  under  it  through  the  length  of  the  row. 
Make  the  diagonal  loop  loose  enough  not  to 
draw  the  stitches  under  it  together.  In  picking 
up  stitches  always  put  the  hook  through  both 
loops.  In  the  following  directions  the  double 
crochet  stitch  is  used  throughout,  and,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  the  plain  figures  represent 
so  many  consecutive  d.  c,  each  one  to  be  worked 
into  a  stitch  of  the  preceding  row. 

Begin  at  the  neck  of  the  sacque.  Crochet  a 
chain  of  91  stitches. 


1st  row — Chain  2,  work  20  d.  c,  then  put  4 
in  one  chain,  48,  4  in  one,  21. 

2d  row — Chain  2,  20,  4  in  one,  2,  4  in  one,  48, 
4  in  one,  2,  4  in  one,  2,  4  in  one,  21. 

3d  row — Work  with  the  diagonal  loops. 
Chain  2,  20,  4  in  one,  8,  4  in  one,  48,  4  in  one, 
8,  4  in  one,  21.  From  now  on  alternate  the 
rows  in  plain  d.  c.  and  diagonal-looped  double 
crochet. 

4th  row — Chain  2,  20,  4  in  one,  14,  4  in  one, 
48,  4  in  one,  14,  4  in  one,  21. 

5th  row — Chain  2,  20,  4  in  one,  20,  4  in  one, 
48,  4  in  one,  20,  4  in  one,  21. 

In  the  sixth  row,  set  off  30  stitches  for  each 
front,  58  for  the  back,  thus  leaving  14  stitches 
for  each  shoulder. 

Crochet  the  fronts  and  the  back,  each  part 
separately,  forwards  and  backwards  for  five 
rows.  In  the  eleventh  row  unite  the  fronts  with 
the  back,  add  two  chain  stitches  under  each  arm- 
hole,  and  work  to  and  fro  for  10  rows. 

Up  and  down  the  fronts  crochet  two  rows  of 
the  basket  stitch.  The  basket  stitch  is  com- 
posed of  two  double  crochet,  three  chain  stitch- 
es, and  one  small  crochet,  all  worked  into  one 
1  stitch.  In  making  the  second  row  work  into 
the  chain  loop  in  the  preceding  row. 

Draw  in  the  neck  by  crocheting  one  double 
crochet  in  every  second  stitch. 

Begin  the  sleeves  at  the  under  part  of  the  arm- 
hole,  and  work  around,  for  twelve  rows,  allow- 
ing three  d.  c.  for  each  row  of  the  front  and 
back,  one  for  every  stitch  in  the  shoulder,  and 
one  for  each  chain  stitch.  The  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  rows  are  worked  in  plain  d.  c.  For  the 
16th  row,  alternate  1  d.  c.  and  5  chain-stitches  ; 
put  the  d.  c.  into  every  third  stitch  of  the  pre- 
ceding iow.  Edge  off  with  silk.  Across  the 
13th  and  14th  rows  crochet  loops  of  chain- 
stitches  for  ribbon. 

The  border  is  composed  of  nine  deep  scallops, 
of  about  five  inches  in  length.  Each  is  crocheted 
separately.  Make  a  chain  of  forty  stitches. 
Work  up  and  down  two  rows  of  loops  ;  each  loop 
is  composed  of  9  chain  stitches  and  a  small  cro- 
chet. The  s.  c.  is  put  in  every  fifth  chain. 
The  third  row,  loops  again,  but  instead  of  nine 
chain  stitches  make  only  four.  The  fourth  row 
is  worked  in  double  crochet,  putting  one  stitch 
into  every  chain  along  the  length  of  the  sides, 
fuller  around  the  corners.  For  the  fifth  row, 
alternate  one  d.  c.  and  5  chain  ;  put  the  d.  c. 
into  every  second  stitch  along  the  sides,  closer 
around  the  corners.  Join  and  edge  off  the  scal- 
lops with  silk.  Run  in  the  ribbon,  an  inch  wide, 
I  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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The  collar  is  composed  of  six  scallops,  like 
those  of  the  border,  but  an  inch  and  a  half 
shorter. 

Sew  the  collar  to  the  neck  and  the  border  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sacque.  Make  a  small  plait 
where  the  scallops  connect.  Above  the  neck 
crochet  a  row  of  d.  c.  high  enough  for  the  rib- 


bon to  be  drawn  through.  Around  the  sacque, 
the  neck,  the  fronts,  and  the  bottom,  where  the 
border  is  joined  on,  crochet  an  edge  of  the  bas- 
ket stitch.  In  order  to  keep  the  sacque  snugly 
closed  sew  the  ribbons  for  the  bows  about  an  inch 
from  the  edge. 

Comfort. 


NURSERY 

BABYHOOD  desires  to  make  its  "  Problem  " 
columns  as  useful  as  possible,  and  to  that 
end  would  offer  the  following  suggestions  to  cor- 
respondents : 

1.  Always  put  your  name  and  address  upon 
your  inquiry,  not  for  publication,  but  to  render  it 
possible  for  Babyhood  to  communicate  with 
you  if  necessaiy. 

2.  Make  your  questions  as  clear  and  as  defi- 
nite as  possible.  We  receive  letters  so  diffuse  as 
to  be  entirely  unanswerable.  Frequently  the 
writer  fills  several  pages  with  a  description  of  the 
condition  or  peculiarities  of  a  child,  and  asks  no 
question  whatever,  although  she  doubtless  sup- 
poses she  has  written  for  information.  Occa- 
sionally letters  are  received  which  are  not  intelli- 
gible on  account,  apparently,  of  two  or  three 
trains  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  disen- 
tangle, having  become  confused.  Such  inquiries, 
in  spite  of  the  sincerest  desire,  we  are  unable  to 
answer. 

3.  Do  not  write  to  Babyhood  about  sickness 
that  should  be  promptly  attended  to  ;  the  time 
lost  may  do  irreparable  damage.  BABYHOOD 
aims  to  give  the  best  advice  concerning  hygiene, 
the  care  of  young  children,  and  general  informa- 
tion regarding  their  diseases.  But  the  treatment 
of  individual  cases  it  cannot  meddle  with.  Each 
serious  case  of  sickness  has  its  peculiarities,  which 
can  only  be  comprehended  by  personal  observa- 
tion, and  if  Babyhood  undertook  to  take  the 
place  of  a  visiting  physician  it  would  do  un- 
speakable harm.  It  hopes  by  good  advice  to 
prevent  the  illnesses,  not  to  treat  them. 


Sundry  Problems  from  Dakota. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine 
since  its  first  issue,  and  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
it  as  an  authority  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  your 
decision  on  the  following  questions  : 

1.  I  have  a  baby-girl  ten  weeks  old,  a  very  strong, 
healthy  child.    How  soon  should  I  lengthen  the  in- 
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tervals  of  nursing  her  from  three  to  four  hours  ?  2. 

When  would  it  be  desirable  for  me  to  begin  giving 
j  her  a  little  additional  food  besides  milk,  and  what 

articles  would  be  suitable  for  her  ?  3.  When  should 
j  she  be  put  into  short  clothes  ?  4  When  should  she 
1  be  weaned  ?    5.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  habit 

commonly  designated  "drooling"? 

An  Appreciative  Reader. 

Man  dan,  Dakota. 

1.  By  the  time  you  receive  this  answer  your  baby 
will  be  four  months  old.  She  will  probably  then 
bear  a  four-hour  interval  if  she  gets  a  good  quan- 
tity from  the  breast  at  each  nursing. 

2.  Not  till  after  the  warm  weather  is  past,  if 
you  mean  besides  cow's  milk.  If  your  breast- 
milk  is  insufficient  you  may  need  to  give  some- 
thing in  addition,  of  which  cow's  milk  will  be  the 
principal  ingredient.  For  various  kinds  of  pro- 
per food  see  the  back  numbers  of  Babyhood. 

3.  Short  clothes  are  put  on  after  the  new  baby 
has  grown  strong  enough  not  to  need  the  warmth 
of  the  skirts  and  to  be  pretty  active  with  its  legs. 
The  time  varies  necessarily  with  the  season.  A 
baby  born  in  January  can  be  put  into  short 
clothes  after  settled  warm  weather  comes,  say  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

4.  This  is  a  variable  thing,  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  Your  baby  could  pro- 
bably be  weaned  by  October  or  any  time  there- 
after. 

5.  The  habit  is  not  harmful;  it  denotes  the 
activity  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  will  correct 
itself.    Let  it  alone. 


A  Tongue-Tied  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  information 
respecting  "  Herbert  Spencer's  Theories  and  their 
Results." 

2.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  baby  that  is  tongue- 
tied  ?    Shall  the  string  be  cut  ? 

Towns  end,  Mass.  N. 

I.  If  you  refer  to  the  matter  spoken  of  by 
"  L.  P.  M."  in  Babyhood  for  February,  it  can 
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probably  be  found  in  Herbert  Spencer's  book  en- 
titled Education,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  price  Si. 25,  or  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

2.  "  Tongue-tied  "  means  that  the  natural  bri- 
dle under  the  tongue  is  so  much  shorter  than 
usual  as  to  inconvenience  the  child  in  some  way. 
It  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  hindrance  to  speech, 
as  supposed,  because  if  the  child's  tongue  is  free 
enough  for  it  to  suck  well,  it  is  free  enough  for 
speaking.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  child  is 
born  with  so  short  a  tongue-bridle  as  to  prevent 
nursing,  and  in  such  cases  cutting  of  the  bridle 
is  demanded.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  really 
called  for,  although  sometimes  done  in  obedience 
to  a  popular  belief.  The  cutting  is  a  trivial  mat- 
ter, if  done  by  a  competent  person. 


Flatulency. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  to  be  done  for  a  baby  of  seven  months 
who  expels  great  quantities  of  wind  after  using  a 
bottle  ?  He  takes  Mellin's  Food,  and  thrives,  but 
the  wind  will  awaken  him,  and  annoy  him  until  ex- 
pelled.   I  have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  this  problem. 

Baby's  Mamma. 

St.  Louis. 

Watch  to  see  if  your  baby  does  not  swallow 
air  in  nursing,  which  is  not  very  probable,  but 
sometimes  occurs.  If  it  is  so,  try  to  improve 
the  nipple  of  the  bottle.  It  is  far  more  proba- 
ble that  the  flatus  is  a  sign  of  indigestion.  The 
baby  may  need  treatment,  or  he  may  need 
change  of  food. 


The  Second  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  Why  is  a  baby's  second  summer  always  the 
most  dreaded  ?  My  little  boy  is  just  over  a  year  okl 
and  cannot  boast  of  one  tooth.  Will  it  be  harder  on 
him  than  if  he  got  them  when  younger  ?  He  is  a  big, 
fat,  healthy  boy,  and  very  strong,  quick  to  learn 
anything  and  to  imitate.  What  months  are  the 
best  to  take  little  ones  out  of  the  city,  and  do  you 
know  of  a  good  place  to  go  to  for  change  from 
Brooklyn,  not  too  far  away  ? 

2.  How  ought  a  baby,  expected  in  July,  to  be 
dressed — with  just  a  linen  shirt  or  linen  and  flannel 
both  ?  M.  R.  B. 

Brooklyn . 

1.  We  do  not  know  why  the  second  summer 
is  so  much  dreaded.  It  is  not  more  fatal  than 
the  first  ;  on  the  contrary,  is  much  less  so.  The 
only  explanation  we  ever  heard  of  this  peculiar 
dread  was  from  a  lady  who  said  :  "It  is  be- 
cause the  baby  lost  in  its  second  summer  is 
much  more  missed  than  one  lost  in  its  first." 
We  do  not  know  that  teething  will  be  harder 
because  it  is  late  ;  but  if  the  child  has  reach- 
ed a  year  without  teeth  he  is  probably  not  so 


strong  as  he  looks.  If  you  can  be  away  so 
long,  leave  the  city  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September.  If  you  must 
be  in  town  some  of  that  time,  it  is  usually  safer 
to  stay  in  until  July  than  to  return  too  early. 
Probably  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  is  your 
most  accessible  place  that  is  salubrious. 

2.  Linen  and  flannel  both,  or  at  all  events 
something  woollen  over  the  linen  shirt. 


Questions  of  Diet— Sucking  the  Lip. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  My  better-half  wants  me  to  ask  the  editor  if  she 
is  doing  right  by  the  baby.  Baby  is  eight  months  old, 
has  been  weaned  now  three  weeks,  but  has  been  fed 
some  for  two  months.  She  is  fed  now  five  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Is  this  often  enough  ?  She 
goes  from  half-past  nine  until  six  in  the  morning. 
Is  that  too  long  ?  She  sleeps  well,  and  on  an  ave- 
rage about  thirteen  and  one-half  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  She  is  fat,  and  seems  quite  healthy  ; 
has  just  got  over  the  whooping-cough  ;  coughs  a  lit- 
tle yet.  We  are  feeding  her  oatmeal  and  milk — 
about  one-third  meal,  two-thirds  milk,  with  a  little 
granulated  sugar.  Sometimes  she  takes  it  with  a 
spoon,  and  sometimes  she  drinks  it.  Is  this  all  right  ? 
The  last  oatmeal  we  got  was  crushed.  Is  this  con- 
sidered as  good  as  that  in  the  granular  form  ? 

2.  She  lately  contracted  a  bad  habit — sucking  her 
lower  lip.  Is  there  any  way  to  break  her  of  it  ?  She 
has  no  teeth,  and  we  are  afraid  she  will  pull  them 
out  of  shape  when  they  do  come.  D.  T.  G. 

Steele  City,  Nebraska. 

1.  Yes,  five  times  in  twenty- four  hours  is  often 
enough  for  a  child  of  her  age.  The  long  sleep 
is  not  harmful  to  the  baby,  and  a  blessing  to  her 
mother.  By  oatmeal  we  suppose  you  mean  a 
gruel  made  of  oatmeal,  say  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
gill  of  water.  If  so,  your  proportions  are  about 
right  ;  a  little  salt  is  needed  in  the  mixture. 
The  form  in  which  the  oatmeal  is  sold  is  not 
of  great  consequence,  provided  it  is  good  meal. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  different  sam- 
ples. When  good  it  is  a  delicious  food  ;  but  it 
has  often  a  harsh,  stinging,  and  somewhat  bitter 
taste,  very  suggestive  of  rancidity     Avoid  such. 

2.  There  is  no  direct  way  of  breaking  the 
habit  of  sucking  the  lip.  Your  ingenuity  and 
watchfulness  may  accomplish  it.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  habit  may  arise  from  irritation 
of  the  gums,  and  that  it  will  abate  when  the 
teeth  are  through. 


Large  Ears. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

"Little  pitchers  have  big  ears."  Unfortunately 
for  my  dear  little  girl  of  seven  years,  hers  are  large, 
physically  and  metaphorically.  They  stand  out  like 
handles.  It  is  not  hereditary,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
correct  it.  Can  you  help  me  with  your  advice  ? 
When  I  tie  ribbons  over  them  to  press  gently  she 
complains  of  soreness  in  a  short  while.    Am  I  in 
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danger  of  doing  an  injury  to  the  internal  organ  by- 
pressing  externally  !   I  am  anxious  to  free  her  from 
the  misfortune  of  prominent  ears  in  later  life. 
St.  Louis.  L.  M.  G. 

We  can  help  you  with  advice,  and  it  is  to  let 
the  ears  alone.  Any  pressure  you  make  is  far 
more  likely  to  irritate  the  ears,  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  want  of  beauty,  than  to  improve  their 
appearance.  The  ear,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  to  be  considered  apart  of  the  body  that  can 
be  trifled  with.  Very  few  persons  would  think  of 
meddling  with  a  nose  that  was  not  shapely  or  with 
lips  that  were  ill-looking,  but  the  ear  is  practised 
upon  in  various  ways.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  the 
wearing  of  rings  in  the  ears  should  have  survived 
the  kindred  mutilation  of  the  nose  and  lips. 
Time  may  improve  the  set  of  the  ears,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  will  im- 
prove their  appearance  far  more  than  anything 
you  can  do  to  the  ear. 


Misdirected  Friendliness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  little  magazine  has  come  to  be  an  authority 
with  me  on  almost  every  subject,  and  I  am  coming 
to  you  for  a  little  more  light  on  the  diet  question. 

My  fifteen-months-old  baby-girl  has  the  dangerous 
advantage  of  living  in  a  circle  of  relatives  who  think 
nothing  is  too  good  for  her.  I  am  obliged  to  be 
quite  strict  in  order  to  enforce  my  principles,  and  I 
am  accused  of  carrying  things  to  an  extreme.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  the  following  diet  is  not  suffi- 
ciently nutritious  for  the  present  and  through  the 
summer  months  :  plenty  of  good  milk,  wheat  and 
graham  bread,  puddings  of  oatmeal,  graham,  wheat, 
hominy,  corn-starch,  and  corn-meal;  crackers,  potato 
and  milk,  and  light  soups  ?  I  am  urged  to  give  her 
a  little  boiled  egg,  finely-chopped  meat,  etc.,  assured 
that  she  needs  something  besides  this  milk-and-water 
diet  to  strengthen  her.  Now,  if  I  do  not  need  to 
put  my  foot  down  and  refuse  to  let  her  have  "  little 
tastes  "  of  this  or  that — cookies  and  cake  and  other 
"  unsubstantials  " — it  would  be  much  easier  not  to 
persist,  as  Baby  has  to  take  her  meals  with  the  fa- 
mily. Would  corn-cake  be  too  hearty  for  her,  and 
are  baked  beans  suitable  food  for  any  child  under 
three  years  of  age?  If  you  will  kindly  advise  me 
on  this  subject  it  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Lancaster,  N.H.  B .  D .  A . 

It  is  a  misfortune  when  any  child  under  two 
years  of  age  is  allowed  to  come  to  table  with 
adults.  We  think  it  well  worth  the  trouble  to 
give  the  child  its  meal  before  the  others,  as  by 
so  doing  most  of  the  embarrassment  under  which 
you  labor  would  be  avoided.  Your  dietary  seems 
to  us  ample,  but  the  point  is  not  that  the  addi- 
tions suggested  would  be  unnecessary,  but  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  control  your 
child's  diet,  and  that  when  additions  are  to  be 
made  to  it  you  should  make  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  "well-meaning" 
people  are  willing  to  imperil  a  child's  digestion 
for  the  momentary  pleasure  of  seeing  it  eat  some 


new  article  of  food.  These  "little  tastes"  are 
abominations.  Corn-cake  is  inadvisable,  and  the 
child  is  better  without  the  beans. 


What  is  a  "  Trap  "  1 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Several  times  in  Babyhood  sanitary  articles  have 
alluded  to  a  "  trap."  Though  the  word  is  so  com- 
mon, I  am  just  ignorant  enough  not  to  know  what 
it  means.  As  I  have  often  seen  very  elementary 
questions  answered  in  Babyhood,  I  venture  to  ask 
for  information  on  this  point  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  as  great  an  ignoramus  by  some  as  I  have, 
I  confess,  occasionally  considered  others  to  be. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.  MRS.  S.  D. 

All  that  is  meant,  in  plumbing,  by  a  trap  is  art 
arrangement  of  the  waste-pipe,  under  a  sink  or 
basin,  so  as  to  hold,  continually,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  which  would  otherwise  flow  off  and 
leave  the  pipe  entirely  empty  all  the  way  to  the 
cesspool  or  sewer,  in  which  case  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a  direct  inlet  for  foul  air  from  the 
sewer  to  the  house.  The  simplest  form  of  trap 
is  a  section  of  pipe  bent  like  the  letter  S  turned 
on  its  side.  A  glass  waste- 
pipe  thus  bent,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  drawing,  would 
show  the  level  always  main- 
tained by  the  water.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  whatever 
quantity  of  water  is  poured 
down  the  pipe,  there  will  re- 
main enough  in  the  bend  to 
cut  off  a  backward  draught  of 
air,  in  which  case  the  trap  is 
said  to  be  "  sealed."  There  are  many  improved 
forms  of  traps,  some  in  box  shape,  etc.,  but  the 
one  illustrated  shows  the  principle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  trap  will  not 
accomplish  its  purpose  if,  for  any  reason,  a  strong 
suction  from  above  or  below  empties  it.  This  is 
a  very  common  occurrence,  and  cautions  and 
remedies  have  already  been  given  in  these  pages 
regarding  it. 


Hilarity  at  Bed-time. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  does  Babyhood  think  of  children  romping 
and  playing  excitedly  just  before  going  to  bed  ?  It 
does  not  agree  with  my  two  little  girls,  but  I  have 
heard  it  strongly  advocated  as  "  needful  exercise." 

Cheyeene,  Wy.  A.  I.  H. 

Romping  and  playing  is  useful,  of  course,  and 
it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  becoming  excited  at  play,  and  so  long 
as  the  excitement  is  within  reasonable  bounds  it 
does  no  harm.  But  excitement  just  before  going- 
to  bed  is,  of  course,  undesirable,  and  in  nervous 
children  decidedly  harmful,  by  preventing  rest- 
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ful  sleep.  Your  little  girls  should  be  denied  the 
romp  before  bed-time,  which  at  another  time 
would  be  healthful,  just  as  you  deny  them  at 
night  the  chop  or  steak  that  they  may  advan- 
tageously take  at  noon. 


Scarce  Back  Numbers  of  Babyhood. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Could  you  not  republish,  in  April  or  May,  the 
article  on  "  Baby's  Bath,"  from  the  February,  1885, 
number,  for  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers  ?  I  have 
tried  in  several  ways  to  secure  that  number,  without 
success,  and  am  anxious  to  read  it. 

Norfolk^  Va.  B.  D.  Thomas. 

We  print  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  several 
letters  which  reach  the  publishing  office,  usually 
answered  by  mail.  It  is  impracticable  for  us,  in 
the  present  and  increasing  demands  upon  our 
space,  to  reprint  articles  from  back  numbers, 
even  if  it  would  be  just  to  readers  who  have  sub- 
scribed from  the  first.  Moreover,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  discrimination  as  to  the  articles 
to  be  republished,  as  all  of  the  earliest  numbers 
are  nearly  out  of  print.  But  the  article  above 
referred  to,  with  several  others,  has  been  re- 
printed by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  Marion 
Harland's  Common  Sense  in  the  Nursery,  which 
may  be  had  of  any  bookseller,  price  $1. 


Lack  of  Robustness  at  Six  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy  of  six  is  rather  delicate,  and  seems  to 
need  strengthening  in  some  way.  He  is  not  ill,  but 
not  as  lively  as  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Neighbors 
say  that  he  is  growing  too  fast  ;  and  I  think  myself 
that  his  blood  must  be  thin,  as  his  hands  and  feet 
are  often  cold  when  we  all  feel  quite  comfortable. 
He  is  not  very  fond  of  out-door  sport,  and  can  sit  by 
the  hour  in  the  room  engaged  in  whittling,  drawing, 
or  playing  with  his  tools.  A  friend  has  suggest- 
ed "parlor  gymnastics"  to  develop  his  muscles. 
Would  it  be  beneficial  ?  And  could  you  describe  the 
nature  of  the  exercises  that  would  be  best  for  the 
purpose  ?  Do  you  advise  cold  baths  ?  And  ought 
he  to  get  much  meat  ?  Please  forgive  my  numerous 
questions,  but  others  may  thank  you  for  answering 
them  as  well  as  myself. 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mrs.  D. 

Your  little  boy's  want  of  liveliness  may  not  be 
from  ill  health,  but  from  a  certain  sedateness  of 
disposition.  Without  seeing  him  no  one  can  say 
whether  his  blood  be  thin  (anaemic)  or  not.  If 
it  be  so,  it  can  probably  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  iron. 

Exercise  that  is  interesting  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  which  is  uninteresting,  as  are  most 
parlor  gymnastics  when  the  element  of  comrade- 
ship is  absent.  The  little  boy's  mechanical  turn, 
we  think,  should  give  you  the  clue.  Put  his 
work-table  by  a  window,  where  he  shall  have 
not  only  light  but  sunshine.    Try  to  arrange  his 


work  so  that  it  shall  become  little  by  little  more 
laborious,  not  overtaxing  his  strength,  but  bring- 
ing his  muscles  into  action. 

You  speak  of  his  using  tools  ;  he  could  proba- 
bly get  a  good  deal  of  exercise  by  the  hammer 
and  nails,  shaping  things  from  wood  by  means  of 
a  wood-rasp  and  file  ;  and  if  he  is  handy  in  the 
use  of  tools  he  may  perhaps  be  already  trusted 
with  saws  and  planes. 

Exercise  for  the  lower  extremities  can  be  got- 
ten by  the  use  of  the  jig-saw.  After  an  hour  or 
so  send  him  for  a  short  run  out  of  doors. 

Cold  baths — that  is,  sponging  and  rubbing — 
would  probably  be  useful.  Immersion  in  a  cold 
bath  we  think  would  not.  He  should  have  a 
fair  allowance  of  meat,  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  his  exercise. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

A.  B.  C,  Wilson  Street,  Providence. — The 
condition  you  describe  does  not  in  itself  forbid 
nursing,  for  we  have  seen  instances  of  perfect 
health  in  babies  nursed  under  like  circumstances. 
The  test  is  the  thriving  of  the  child.  Probably 
your  little  one  needs  something  in  addition  to 
the  breast.  Before  deciding  to  wean  him  try  if 
the  substitution  of  some  artificial  food  for  one 
or  more  of  the  nursings  in  the  day  will  not  im- 
prove his  condition.  If  it  does  not,  then  speak 
to  your  physician  about  the  matter.  In  regard 
to  the  other  subject  :  The  large  bill  of  fare  is  not 
necessary,  particularly  if  your  boy  thrives  on 
and  is  contented  with  what  he  now  eats.  But 
an  occasional  change  promotes  appetite,  and  you 
may  safely  enlarge  little  by  little,  still  letting 
the  milk  and  oatmeal  be  quite  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  dietary. 

F.  W.  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  breast  will  be  very  valuable  by 
midsummer,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  will 
be  harmful  to  continue  nursing.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  in  advance.  In  beginning  to 
feed  give  half  good  cow's  milk  boiled,  half 
barley-water  salted  and  very  slightly  sweetened. 
The  proportion  of  milk  may  soon  be  increased. 
There  is  no  application  to  the  gums  that  we  be- 
lieve to  be  really  useful. 

F.  A.,  Natick,  Mass. — 1.  Your  baby  already  is 
partly  fed.  Before  summer  is  over  she  will  be 
depending  almost  entirely  on  prepared  food.  It 
is  not  probable  that  your  breast  will  have  much, 
if  any,  value  in  preventing  sickness  in  the  hot 
weather.  2.  The  restlessness  on  going  to  sleep  is 
annoying,  but  is  not  a  sign  of  illness  if  it  is  so 
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easily  overcome.  We  would  not  advise  any 
medicinal  treatment.  Avoid  any  excitement  or 
"playing  with  baby"  as  bed-time  approaches, 
as  these  things  tend  to  make  a  child  restless. 
The  other  habit  will  be  broken  when  the  child 
is  weaned. 

Mrs.  M.J.  £.,  Polo,  ///.—There  is  no  harm 
that  we  can  think  of  likely  to  arise  from  the 


prolonged  use  of  the  food  you  mention.  If  the 
baby  ceases  to  thrive,  then  try  to  ascertain  if  he 
needs  a  change  or  something  additional. 

Mrs.  L.  St.,  Brooklyn. — We  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand your  question.  But  if  you  mean  to 
inquire  if  such  a  child  should  be  weaned  before 

j  hot  weather,  we  would  say  that  it  probably 

I  ought  to  be. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 


Disposal  of  Slops  and  Garbage. 

From  one  of  the  many  excellent  publications 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  we  take 
the  following,  being  a  portion  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  recently  de- 
livered at  a  sanitary  convention  : 

If  you  knew  what  an  unsavory  subject  I  have 
you  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  it  put  off 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  excused.  A  man 
met  a  boy  on  the  street  the  other  day  and  said  : 
"  Sambo,  what  makes  you  put  all  the  nice  peaches 
on  top?"  He  said  :  "  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  have  Milwaukee  pressed 
brick  in  front  of  your  house,  while  the  back-yard 
is  chiefly  slop-barrel."  We  put  these  things  in 
the  back-yard,  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  there 
doing  their  work  of  mischief.  Wherever  we  have 
decomposable  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  germs 
abound. 

A  great  many  diseases  are  produced  by  germs. 
This  is  rather  a  modern  doctrine,  but  it  is  found 
by  careful  investigation  that  germs  have  to  do 
with  a  very  large  number  of  diseases.  It  is 
perhaps  not  at  present  possible  to  say  with 
scientific  accuracy  that  germs  do  actually  pro- 
duce disease,  but  they  are  found  always  present 
with  certain  kinds  of  disease,  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  others.  Recently  it  is 
found  they  are  present  in  consumption ;  and 
Prof.  Koch  has  found  what  he  terms  the  cholera 
germ.  Whether  these  germs  are  present  because 
the  disease  produces  favorable  conditions  for 
their  development,  or  whether  the  germs  cause 
the  disease,  we  do  not  know,  but  they  are  found 


together,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  germs 
have  something  to  do  with  causing  disease. 
Germs  get  into  our  bodies  through  various 
channels,  through  drinking-water  and  food. 
Drinking-water  is  a  favorite  channel. 

Why  do  flies  congregate  about  our  back- 
doors ?  They  are  there  because  there  is  filth 
there  and  germs  are  there.  Germs  are  there  to 
eat  up  the  garbage,  and  flies  are  there  to  eat  up 
the  germs.  Wherever  there  are  a  great  many 
flies  about  there  is  something  wrong.  Why 
don't  they  gather  around  the  front-door  as  well 
as  around  the  back-door  ?  The  reason  is  plain  : 
it  is  because  the  back-yard  is  the  depository  of 
decomposable  matter.  Flies  are  most  numerous 
in  August,  because  then  we  have  more  of  this 
decomposable  matter  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  The  dews  in  the  night  start  up 
whatever  decomposition  has  been  stopped  in  the 
j  day-time  by  drying,  and  the  flies  have  a  fine 
feast. 

Notice  the  sanitary  condition  of  an  ordinary 
house.  [Drawing  on  the  black-board.]  Sup- 
pose this  is  a  house  ;  the  slops  are  thrown  out 
here  around  the  back-door.  You  know  by  the 
color  of  a  certain  spot  of  ground  that  it  has  been 
the  depository  of  slops,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
garbage-heap  besides.  If  your  eyes  had  micro- 
scopic power  you  would  see  the  air  all  about 
filled  with  germs.  Suppose  the  wind  blows 
towards  the  house,  all  the  air  in  the  house  will 
become  contaminated,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
people  have  sore  throats  and  diphtheria. 

Another  way  of  disposing  of  slops  is  to  have 
a  general  depository,  a  cess-pool,  back  of  the 
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house.  What  becomes  of  them  ?  A  man  out 
West  said  it  was  the  fashion  there,  when  a  new 
settler  came,  first  to  put  up  a  house  of  some  sort, 
then  to  make  two  holes  in  the  ground,  one  to 
put  water  into  and  the  other  to  take  water  out 
of  ;  and  that  what  went  into  one  came  out  of  the 
other,  half  of  the  time.  Let's  see  how  that  hap- 
pens. What  does  he  dig  the  slop-hole  for?  To 
get  rid  of  the  slops.  They  are  not  annihilated  ; 
they  do  not  go  out  of  existence  ;  they  go  right 
down  into  the  ground.  The  cess  pool  will  be 
close  to  the  house,  it  is  likely,  and  the  well  will 
be  close  to  the  cess-pool,  for  it  is  desirable  to 
have  both  convenient  ;  it  may  be  the  well  will 
be  just  inside  the  door  so  as  to  be  very  conveni- 
ent, and  the  cess  pool  just  outside,  with  nothing 
but  a  partition  between.  The  barrel  of  a  cess- 
pool keeps  getting  empty,  for  you  purposely 
leave  the  bottom  out.  The  slops  soak  through 
the  soil  until  they  reach  the  rock  or  hard  soil, 
which  may  be  3,  6,  10,  or  20  or  more  feet ;  but 
by  and  by  the  foul  liquid  gets  down  there,  and 
then  it  begins  to  spread  out  along  the  surface  of 
the  hard  strata,  and  by  and  by  it  reaches  the 
well  ;  it  may  be  4,  5,  or  6  years,  but  it  reaches 
it  sooner  or  later. 

Does  not  the  soaking  through  the  soil  purify 
it  ?  Most  people  have  that  idea.  It  is  not  true, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  When  the  first 
dose  of  slops  goes  down,  the  soil  does  purify  it 
by  taking  the  impurities  into  itself,  and  the 
water  gets  down  to  the  hard  stratum  compara- 
tively pure  ;  but  each  succeeding  pailful  deposits 
more  and  more  filth,  and  by  and  by  the  whole 
soil  becomes  saturated  ;  then,  if  you  should  put 
pure  water  in  the  cess-pool,  it  would  come  out 
at  the  bottom  impure.  The  longer  you  use  the 
cess-pool,  the  larger  the  area  of  soil  that  becomes 
saturated.  Sometimes  this  thing  has  been  going 
on  for  30  or  40  years.  When  a  cess-pool  gets 
stopped  it  is  moved,  or  a  new  one  made. 

Imagine  the  condition  of  a  house-lot,  4  rods 
by  8,  with  half  a  dozen  old  cess-pools  !  If  we 
have  a  great  many  such  places  in  a  village,  after 
a  little  while  the  soil  of  the  village  will  become 
contaminated.  This  filth  gets  into  the  soil  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  if  it  is  gravelly,  it  drains  right  through 
without  any  change  ;  if  it  is  a  more  compact  soil, 
it  does  not  get  through  so  fast,  and  is  purified  a 
little  more,  but  after  a  while  the  soil  will  become 
contaminated,  and  the  impurities  will  go  into  the 
well.  How  far  away  may  the  well  be  with  safe- 
ty ?  It  is  not  safe  within  a  good  many  rods.  It 
is  possible  that  conditions  will  arise  so  that  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  have  the  cess-pool  a  mile  off,  un- 


less you  are  sure  that  the  geological  strata  are 
not  of  such  a  dip  as  to  let  the  discharge  into  the 
well. 

The  problem  is,  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  these 
slops  ?  If  the  ordinary  way  is  not  the  right 
way,  how  shall  we  do  ?  Dr.  Baker  offered  a 
very  wise  proposition  some  time  ago  with  refe- 
rence to  garbage  ;  that  is,  don't  have  any. 
That  is  the  best  way.  What  does  it  consist  of  ? 
Principally  of  remnants  from  the  table,  portions 
of  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  that  have  been  allowed 
to  decompose  a  little.  A  little  more  economy 
will  prevent  a  great  share  of  it.  But  what  shall 
we  do  with  that  which  cannot  be  disposed  of? 
The  greater  portion  can  be  saved  as  food  for 
animals  ;  chickens  will  eat  up  the  greater  share 
of  the  remnants  from  the  table,  provided  it  is 
properly  cared  for  and  not  allowed  to  sour.  One 
thing  can  be  done  :  it  can  be  burned  up.  It  is 
not  the  best  fuel,  but  it  is  very  good  ;  it  will 
burn  as  well  as  green  wood,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  people  have  to  use  a  great  deal 
poorer.  It  will  do  no  harm.  That  is  the  most 
useful  way  to  dispose  of  it.  One  way  you  ought 
not  to  do  is  to  dump  it  into  a  barrel  and  allow  it 
to  sour,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  milkman  to  cart 
it  off.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  to  see  the  milkman  driving  up  with  a  milk- 
can  in  one  end  of  his  cart  and  a  garbage-box  in 
the  other.  The  garbage  goes  out  and  comes 
back  as  milk.  This  garbage  has  foul  acids  ;  it 
has  destructive  changes  going  on  in  the  organic 
substances  ;  it  contains  various  organic  sub- 
stances that  are  deleterious  to  us,  and  those  go 
into  the  cow's  body  and  come  out  in  its  milk, 
and  then  go  into  the  children's  bodies,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  sick.  Another  way  in  which 
garbage  can  be  disposed  of,  slops  and  garbage 
all  together,  is  to  have  an  air  tight  receptacle, 
and  then  have  it  carried  off  two  or  three  times  a 
week  ;  then  there  will  be  very  little  danger  of 
contamination  indeed. 

With  reference  to  slops,  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  disposed  of  that  are  com- 
paratively harmless.  One  is  to  carry  them  out 
and  distribute  them  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  you  have  a  large  garden-plot,  the* 
slops  from  an  ordinary  family  can  be  disposed 
of  by  oxidation  on  the  surface.  Use  ten  square 
feet  in  one  corner  one  day,  and  another  the 
next,  etc.,  and  then  no  part  will  become  offen- 
sive. The  oxidation  processes  in  the  surface- 
soil  will  entirely  destroy  the  harm  in  the  slops. 
Yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  slops  have 
dangerous  germs,  and  these  have  so  great  vitali- 
ty that  if  a  large  amount  of  rain  should  fall 
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soon  they  might  be  carried  off  down  into  the 
moist  parts  of  the  soil  and  multiply  and  increase 
in  great  quantity,  and  another  rain  carry  them 
down  a  little  farther,  and  by  and  by  into  the 
well  ;  and  in  a  year  or  so  later  somebody  has 
typhoid  fever.  There  is  no  perfect  way.  An- 
other way,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  less  offen- 
sive, but  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  is  to 
have  an  open  receptacle  in  the  ground  connected 
with  a  system  of  drainage-tile  running  all 
through  the  ground  underneath  the  surface  three 
or  four  feet,  so  as  not  to  freeze,  then  the  recep- 
tacle to  be  arranged  so  as  to  empty  itself  by 
means  of  a  siphon.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this 
latter  arrangement  if  you  depend  upon  this  sys- 
tem, because  the  fluid  must  be  thrown  out  into 
the  underground  tile.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  water  come  into  these  tiles  with  a  good  deal 
of  an  impetus,  so  as  to  flush  the  tile  and  dis- 
tribute the  waste  through  the  whole  system  of 
drainage.  This  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  if 
the  slops  are  dangerously  impure,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  danger  to  find  its  way  into  the 
drinking-water,  if  there  be  a  well  on  the  pre- 
mises. One  thing  can  be  done  with  the  slops  if 
they  are  disposed  of  in  this  way — that  is,  they 
can  be  disinfected.  Dissolve  a  pound  of  cop- 
peras in  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  put  some  of  that  into 
every  pail  of  slops  ;  that  would  destroy  the 
germs,  and  there  would  not  be  enough  disinfect- 
ant to  do  any  great  harm.  The  sulphates  are 
easily  decomposed  and  rendered  insoluble  by 
substances  in  the  soil,  so  that  very  little  would 
get  into  the  water.  It  takes  quite  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  do  any  harm,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  germs  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  be- 
cause they  multiply  a  million  in  an  hour. 

An  Anti-Tobacco  Plea. 

A  LADY  writes  thus  to  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  My  recent  experience  of  tobacco- 
smoke  may  be  a  useful  warning  to  others.  I 
have  one  child,  a  little  girl  not  yet  two  years  old, 
a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  pet,  who  was  as  healthy 
as  the  birds  when  she  was  born.  For  more  than 
a  year  past,  ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to  be 
less  in  the  nursery  and  more  with  her  father  and 
me,  she  has  ailed  mysteriously.  I  could  not  say 
she  was  ill,  yet  she  was  hardly  ever  well.  I  was 
kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  anxiety  about  her. 
The  symptoms  were  entire  absence  of  appetite, 
constant  complaints  of  sickness,  stomach  and 
digestion  altogether  out  of  order.  Last  August 
I  took  her  away  by  myself  to  a  country  town, 
where  we  stayed  two  months.    After  the  first 


week  she  flourished  like  a  young  bay-tree  ;  ate, 
and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  played  and  slept, 
and  kept  me  for  ever  busy  enlarging  her  gar- 
ments. 

I  brought  her  home  not  so  pretty  and  deli- 
cate in  appearance,  but  rosy  and  robust.  In 
one  week  all  the  old  symptoms  reappeared  :  loss 
of  appetite,  dark  lines  under  the  eyes,  listless 
ways,  restless  nights.  Some  one  suggested  the 
neighborhood  did  not  suit  her,  and  I  was  cogitat- 
ing how  to  take  her  away  again  when  she  caught 
a  severe  cold,  and  was  confined  entirely  to  one 
room  for  three  weeks.  She  recovered  her  general 
health  completely  while  shut  in  her  nursery  ;  ap- 
petite, spirits,  sleep,  all  returned.  It  could  not 
be  the  neighborhood.  After  her  cold  she  joined  us 
down-stairs,  as  usual,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  less  than  a  week  sickness,  etc. ,  returned.  I  was 
in  despair.  For  nearly  three  months  I  racked 
my  brains  about  drains,  wall-papers,  milk,  water, 
sauce-pans,  any  and  everything,  in  vain — the 
child  slowly  wasted. 

The  weather  was  too  severe  to  take  her  away. 
In  an  agony  of  mind  I  noticed  one  day  that,  so 
far  from  outgrowing  her  clothes,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, they  were  too  large  for  her.  The  little 
thing  was  not  eating  enough  to  keep  up  her 
strength,  and  we  could  not  coax  her  to  eat.  Yet 
she  was  not  really  ill  ;  she  ran  about  and  played 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  looked  fairly  well  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  her  more  robust. 

Suddenly  my  husband  was  summoned  into  the 
country.  A  week  after  he  went  the  child  began 
to  eat  with  eager  relish.  In  a  fortnight  she  was 
her  own  happy  self,  full  of  riotous,  childish 
spirits.  "Her  father  has  never  seen  her  like 
this,"  I  remarked  one  evening  when  she  was 
particularly  merry  and  mad  ;  and  then  the  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  It  was  his  tobacco  that  upset 
her.  He  has  been  away  now  for  a  month,  and 
the  child's  limbs  daily  get  firmer  and  rounder, 
and  she  is  the  merriest,  healthiest  little  mortal 
possible.  He  always  smoked  after  breakfast 
and  after  lunch  with  her  in  the  room,  neither  of 
us  dreaming  it  was  injurious  to  her.  But  for  his 
providential  absence  this  time  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  ever  have  occurred  to  me,  and  we  might 
have  lost  our  darling,  for  she  was  wasting  sadly. 
It  was  acting  like  a  slow  poison  upon  her. 

Subject  for  Special  Article. 

We  name  "  Children's  Habits  "  as  the  subject 
for  the  next  of  the  special  short  articles  pro- 
posed in  the  last  number  of  Babyhood,  and 
will  give  $25  for  the  best  received  by  July  1,  the 
article  to  contain  from  r,500  to  2,500  words. 
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The  extreme  height  of  misery  is  a  small  boy  with 
a  new  pair  of  boots  and  no  mud-puddle. — Exchange. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  tell,  especially  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  Babyhood  writes  an 
article  on  "  Slippers  for  the  Baby."  We  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  a  slipper  was  not  used  on  a 
baby  until  it  was  old  enough  to  go  round  and  get  its 
fingers  in  the  jam  ;  at  least,  mother  did  not  give  us 
her  slipper  till  about  that  time. — Peabody  (Mass.) 
Reporter. 

When  did  Adam  first  use  a  walking-stick  ?  When 
Eve  presented  him  with  a  little  Cain. — Chicago 
Medical  News . 

Change  of  Key. — "What  carrot-headed  little 
urchin  is  that,  madam  ?  "  "  Why,  he  is  my  young- 
est son."  "  You  don't  say  so  !  What  a  dear  little, 
sweet,  dove-eyed  cherub  !" — Christian  Register. 

A  look  of  pain  is  on  his  face,  the  guileless  boy  is 
wild  with  grief  ;  smarts  he  beneath  some  black  dis- 
grace ?  Is  there  no  balm  for  his  relief  ?  Ah  !  no. 
His  woe  is  deeper  far  than  any  balm  or  healing 
reaches.  He  stole  the  pantry  key  from  ma  and 
ate  up  all  her  unripe  peaches. — Lymi  Sat.  Union. 
A  look  of  pain  is  on  his  face,  his  body  twists  in 
racking  throes  ;  'tis  surely  a  most  dangerous  case, 
and  likely  he'll  turn  up  his  toes.  What  ails  the 
poor  boy  lying  there  ?  Why  should  he  thus  in  pain 
be  crying  ?  He  mucilaged  his  grandpa's  chair,  and 
that's  what  makes  him  think  of  dying.  — St.  Louis 
Farmers'  Call. — [A  sudden  change  has  come  across 
the  urchin's  visage  once  so  sad  ;  no  more  he  pilfers 
mother's  sauce  or  fears  the  ample  palm  of  dad. 
Whence  this  reform  from  bad  to  good  ?  what  makes 
the  lad  love  virtue  so  ?  His  ma  subscribes  to  Baby- 
hood, and  now  he's  trained  as  he  should  go.] 

Frankie  is  four  years  old  and  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  nausea.  One  morning  he  was  pretty  sick, 
and  said  very  sadly,  '*  I  don't  know  what  makes  me 
joggle  so  inside.'1 — Baptist  Weekly. 

Undressed  kid  is  the  favorite  material  for  slip- 
pers, says  a  fashion  journal.  It  may  be  added  that 
slippers  are  not  a  favorite  material  with  the  un- 
dressed kid. — Hatchet. 
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Mr.  Edison  is  now  a  married  man  ;  and  electric 
candles,  electric  nursing-bottles,  electric  safety-pins, 
electric  machines  to  get  up  and  walk  with  the  baby 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  electric  devices  for  cut- 
ting teeth  and  scaring  off  whooping-cough,  croup, 
and  measles,  are  among  the  possible  inventions  of 
the  future  to  reduce  the  troubles,  trials,  and  petty 
annoyances  now  certain  to  occur  in  every  well-regu- 
lated family. — Boston  Technics. 

"  You  ought  to  have  your  baby  baptized,  'Rastus," 
said  a  member  of  the  church  to  a  colored  father. 
"  Yes,  sah  ;  but  I  can't  afford  de  cost."  "  It  doesn't 
cost  anything."'  "  I  know  it  doesn't  cost  nuffin'  fo' 
de  mere  act  of  baptism,  sah,  but  you  see  I  owe  de 
minister  $2  for  performin'  de  weddin'  ceremony  a 
yeah  ago,  an'  he  mouht  object,  sah,  to  baptize  a 
baby  that  hadn't  neber  been  paid  fo'." — Exchange. 

"  Ah  !  my  little  man,  good-morning,"  pleasantly 
remarked  an  old  gentleman  as  he  stopped  and  pat- 
ted a  little  boy  on  the  head.  "Have  you  any  bro- 
thers and  sisters?"  "Yes,  sir;  got  four,  but  I'm 
the  only  one  that  'mounts  to  anything,"  replied  the 
urchin. — Christian  Register. 

A  Busy  Woman. — "You  are  kept  pretty  busy 
nowadays,"  remarked  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Simmons, 
whose  husband  has  a  ranch  on  Onion  Creek. 
"  Yes,  hardly  get  time  to  turn  around.  There  is 
always  something  to  keep  one  busy.  If  it  ain't  the 
cows,  it's  the  sheep  ;  if  it  ain't  the  sheep,  it's  the 
pigs  ;  and  if  it  ain't  the  pigs,  it's  the  children." — 
Texas  Sift  nigs. 

A  fond  father,  blessed  with  eleven  children,  and 
withal  a  very  domestic  man,  tells  this  story  :  One 
afternoon,  business  being  very  dull,  he  took  the 
early  train  out  to  his  happy  home,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  put  the  children  to  bed.  Being  missed,  his 
wife  went  up-stairs  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Upon  opening  the  door  she  exclaimed:  "Why, 
dear,  what  for  mercy's  sake  are  you  doing  ? " 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "wifey,  I  am  putting  the  children 
to  bed,  and  having  them  say  their  little  prayers." 
"  Yes,"  says  wifey,  "  but  this  is  one  of  our  neigh- 
bor's children  all  undressed."  And  he  had  to  re- 
dress it  and  send  it  home.  After  that  he  called  the 
roll  every  morning  and  night. — Exchange. 


Great  Fun  with  Papa's  New  Revolving  Chair. — Puck. 
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WRITE  the  word  discriminate  upon 
ever}- item  of  advice  about  feeding  the 
baby  in  the  hotter  months.  Any  food  may 
disagree  because  of  some  very  slight  change 
from  its  usual  character,  or  because  the 
child's  stomachic  or  intestinal  abilities  are 
less  and  different.  No  theories  or  rules  will 
replace  observation.  If  the  usual  food  dis- 
turbs the  course  of  nature — sleep,  the  evacu- 
ations, the  appetite — then  first  make  sure 
that  it  has  undergone  no  irregular  chemical 
change,  that  it  has  been  properly  prepared, 
and  especially  prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner. 
Certainty  on  these  points  must  be  reached 
by  close  investigation,  which  may  discover  a 
simple  cause  in  time  to  avoid  rushing  to 
wrong  conclusions,  too  often  followed  by 
experimenting  with  unnecessary  and  danger- 
ous changes.  Over-anxiety  in  such  cases 
may  be  as  dangerous  as  indifference.  Culti- 
vating a  habit  of  alert  observation  will  do 
more  than  rules  and  advice  to  endow  a 
mother  with  what  she  most  need's — good 
judgment. 

Our  article,  on  another  page,  concerning 
arsenic  poisoning  was  suggested  by  the 
letter  in  the  "  Mothers'  Parliament "  this 
month  on  "Poisonous  Wail-Paper."  The 
subject  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  recently 
been  more  than  usually  discussed,  owing  to 
proposed  legislation  in  Massachusetts  re- 
garding papers  and  fabrics  containing  ar- 
senic. The  regulations,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  of  the  bill  are  so  stringent  as  to 
practically  stop  the  wall-paper  business,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  demanded  that  paper  shall 


be  absolutely  free  from  arsenic — a  demand 
which  the  manufacturer,  with  his  most 
earnest  endeavors,  might  find  it  all  but  im- 
possible to  comply  with,  so  many  are  the 
ways  in  which  the  substance  may  creep  in. 
For  years  the  best  manufacturers  have  en- 
deavored to  exclude  the  poison,  but  not  al- 
ways successfully.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
similar  ones,  the  true  policy  is  a  judicious 
moderation,  to  make  the  requirements  such 
as  an  honest  manufacturer  can  meet.  While 
the  deleteriousness  of  many  arsenic-colored 
wares  is,  we  think,  established,  we  should 
not  run  off  into  any  unreasonable  "  scare 
and  believe  that  arsenical  poisoning  is  very 
frequent.  Nothing  is  easier  to  start  or  harder 
to  quiet  than  a  panic.  For  instance,  within  a 
month  an  alarm  was  sounded  to  the  effect 
that  a  kind  of  ware  much  used  for  culinary 
purposes  under  the  name  of  "  agate  "  or 
"  granite  "  contained  a  poison  in  its  glaze. 
At  the  present  writing  it  seems  probable 
that  the  poisoning  in  the  case  in  point  was 
due  to  putrid  fish  and  not  to  the  utensil  used 
in  the  cooking.  It  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
all  who  are  set  to  guard  the  public  health 
to  be  watchful  in  every  way,  but  to  be  sure 
of  their  facts  before  announcing  a  danger. 


It  will  be  a  surprise  to  any  parents  who 
have  not  tried  the  experiment,  to  see  how 
deeply  interested  even  very  little  children 
may  become  in  the  news  of  the  day  if  told  to 
them  in  language  entirely  within  their  com- 
prehension. In  the  mass  of  information 
contained  in  any  issue  of  a  daily  paper  may 
be  found  at  least  two  or  three  items  wholly 
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within  the  range  of  understanding-  of  any 
child  over  three  years  of  age,  if  only  suitably 
presented.  A  father  or  mother  who  will 
make  a  point  of  thus  translating,  once  a  day,  | 
a  few  "  true  stories  "  from  this  source  will  not  j 
only  be  sure  of  having  an  interested  audience, 
but  will  find  himself  or  herself  charmed  with 
seeing  how  the  little  mind  delights  in  at- 
tempts to  reach  out  into  a  wider  world 
than  that  of  the  nursery.  Even  a  single  in- 
cident, properly  explained  and  elaborated, 
will  often  make  a  text  for  a  sufficiently 
lengthy  entertainment,  and  the  newspaper 
will  thus  furnish  a  daily  solution  of  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  finding  "  some  new  child's 
story."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  selec- 
tions must  be  judiciously  made,  and,  of 
course,  must  include  nothing  likely  to  leave 
an  unpleasant  impression. 

We  wish  to  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
baby  that  must  be  spanked.  He  must  not  be 
spanked  upon  the  end  of  the  spine.  Wheth- 
er he  should  be  spanked  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  at 
what  age  he  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably 
spankable,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph to  discuss.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  some  millions  of  babies  destined,  between 
the  present  time  and  the  millennium,  to  re- 
ceive this  time-honored  domestic  remedy  for 
the  Old  Adam  ;  let  the  administrator  then 
beware  of  the  carelessness  which  might  easily  • 
inflict  upon  the  helpless  victim  a  serious  spinal 
disorder  that  may  prove  a  handicap  for  life. 


The  temptation  to  give  little  folks 
"goodies"  is  naturally  a  strong  one  with 
all  amiable  people.  Dr.  Edson's  article, 
on  another  page,  shows  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  may  thus  do  harm.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting 
the  greed  of  a  certain  kind  of  manufacturer. 
The  cost  of  real  currant  jelly  is  naturally 
considerable,  and  it  would  be  wiser  if  pa- 
rents who  could  not  command  jellies  which 
they  were  sure  were  good  would  abstain 
from  doubtful  articles,  or  at  least  keep  them 
from  their  children.  But  this  is  too  much  to 
expect.  The  plausible-looking  compounds 
will  always  find  a  sale,  particularly  among 


the  poorer  classes,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  genuine  jellies  to  know  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  only  in  great  cities  that  there 
is  any  protection  whatever  against  such  false 
goods  ;  and  even  in  this  city  they  can  only  be 
condemned  when  they  are  known  to  contain 
some  substance  distinctly  poisonous ;  the 
fact  that  they  are  adulterations  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  sale.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  Health  Department  can  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  poisonous  articles  of  food 
within  the  district  it  controls,  it  cannot,  with 
any  reasonable  number  of  inspectors,  prevent 
the  sale  of  such  articles  which  may  have 
been  manufactured  elsewhere,  for  this  would 
involve  frequent  sampling  of  the  articles  sold 
in  all  the  petty  groceries  in  the  city.  The 
individual  must  therefore  be  his  own  de- 
fender. Our  advice  would  be,  let  the  jelly 
alone  unless  "  you  know  the  lady  as  made 
it,"  or  unless  you  can  procure  it  from  a  very 
reputable  grocer,  who  can  assure  you  of  its 
purity.  Or  if  you  must  have  a  jelly  whose 
pedigree  is  involved  in  obscurity,  try  the  tests 
Dr.  Edson  gives. 


In  the  New  York  Observer  is  a  valuable 
department  conducted  by  "  Mrs.  Brown  " — 
a  pseudonym,  we  suppose — known  as  "  The 
Household."  In  a  recent  issue  Mrs.  Brown 
says  : 

"Among  the  welcome  visitors  to  my  editorial 
table  is  Babyhood.  From  a  late  number  I  have  cut 
two  hints  which  are  given  below.  I  am  surprised 
that  this  magazine  continues  to  be  so  interesting  and 
practical." 

Why  "surprised,"  Mrs.  B.  ?  Can  you 
point  out  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  world's  interests  that  presents  so  fas- 
cinating and  yet  so  startling  a  collection 
of  problems  as  one  newly-arrived  baby? 
We  are  not  surprised  that,  with  the  house- 
hold for  a  theme,  your  column  is  made 
exceedingly  interesting  from  week  to  week 
(modesty  would  forbid  our  mentioning  in 
this  breath  its  occasional  clippings  from 
Babyhood),  and  yet  we  challenge  proof 
that  there  is  in  a  dozen  households,  outside 
of  the  babies,  anything  that  will  compare 
with  them  for  being  "  interesting  and  prac- 
tical."   Seriously,  we  are  glad  to  accept  the 
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testimony  that  comes  to  us  from  all  quarters 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  little  individual 
who  "ruleth  by  the  right  divine  of  helpless- 
ness," and  are  perfectly  ready  to  concede 
that  if  this  magazine  should  ever  flag  in 
interest,  it  will  be  solely  the  fault  of  its  con- 
ductors, and  not  of  the  personage  to  whose 
interests  it  has  the  honor  to  be  dedicated. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  hint  that  Mrs.  Brown 
wants  us  to  take  ? 


In  a  previous  number  we  gave  the  views  of 
several  physicians  on  the  subject  of  the  nurs- 
ing-bottle. In  the  present  number  is  given  a 
description  of  a  bottle  which  has  many  points 
in  its  favor.  What  its  designer  says  regard- 
ing the  flow  of  milk  is  good,  but  its  great  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  is  easily  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  nearly  every  part  being  accessible 
to  the  fingers — the  neck  can  be  easily  reached 
by  a  brush  or  by  running  water — and  that  it 
must  be  held  by  an  attendant  while  the  in- 
fant is  fed.  There  is  with  it  no  putting  of 
Baby  and  bottle  to  bed  together,  so  that  the 
former  may  suck  until  he  is  drowsy,  and  then, 
after  dozing,  awake  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
the  cooled  and  perhaps  already  souring  food. 
Every  invention  that  limits  the  field  of  ac- 
tivity for  stupidity  and  carelessness  is  to  be 
welcomed. 


Complaints  are  continually  received  from 
various  localities  that  copies  of  Babyhood 
cannot  be  had  from  newsdealers  until  very 
late  in  the  month.  Our  delivery  to  the  whole- 
sale dealers  is  made  in  ample  time  for  copies  to 
reach  every  retailer  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  every  enterprising  newsman  can 
and  will  have  them  on  his  stand  that  day.  All 
trouble  proves  to  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
Babyhood  is  printed  so  as  to  be  issued 
on  the  first  of  the  month  of  its  date,  the 
usual  practice  being  for  monthly  periodicals 
to  issue  on  the  15th,  12th,  or  even  as  early  as 
the  10th  of  the  month  preceding.  Conse- 
quently the  business  habits  of  the  trade  have 
become  so  fixed  in  handling  most  month- 
lies at  a  given  date,  though  an  abnormal 
one,  that  when  a  magazine  appears  at  the 


I  correct  time  it  is  too  much  of  an  innovation 
for  the  average  dealer;  he  is  perhaps  dis- 
turbed by  the  memory  of  a  cartoon  in  a  funny 
paper  a  few  years  ago,  showing  that  the 
trains  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  had  so 
long  been  running  in  defiance  of  the  time- 
table that  when  one  day  a  train  appeared  on 
time  it  resulted  in  a  serious  accident.  Baby- 
hood never  could  see  any  reason  why  a  June 
magazine  should  be  issued  before  May  was 
fairly  under  way,  or  what  use  there  is  in  hav- 
ing a  date  if  it  is  a  false  one.  It  stood  prac- 
tically alone  in  this  doctrine  for  a  few  months, 
when  the  Century  announced  its  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  its 
worthy  junior — not  exactly  in  those  words, 
we  believe,  but  substantially  conceding  the 
sound  sense  of  Babyhood,  without,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  mentioning  its  name  or  credit- 
ing its  pioneer  effort.  But  we  welcomed  so 
powerful  an  ally  just  the  same,  and  believe 
the  trade  generally  will  soon  be  compelled 
to  adapt  trade  methods  to  correct  principles. 
Meanwhile,  if  any  dealer  will  not  supply 
Babyhood  to  his  customers  promptly,  the 
latter's  redress  is  to  subscribe  by  the  year  ; 
subscribers'  copies  reach  their  destination 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  or  as  soon  after 
as  the  mail  can  carry  them. 


We  have  received  four  communications, 
one  of  them  from  a  physician,  cautioning  us 
against  recommending  such  articles  as  the 
"  tinkling  worsted  balls  "  described  in  the 
"  Novelties  "  department  of  our  April  issue, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
bells  getting  into  the  child's  mouth  and  being 
swallowed.  Such  a  caution  is  well  ground- 
ed, and  applies  as  well  to  various  other  arti- 
cles, in  describing  which  we  assume  that 
all  parts  will,  of  course,  be  well  secured  in 
the  making ;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon 
that  point  the  toy  certainly  is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
we  are  so  closely  watched,  as  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  in  even  remote  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger the  baby  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  without 
a  protest  from  some  member  of  a  thoroughly 
interested  and  alert  constituency.  Such  cri- 
ticisms are  always  welcome. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION  HARLAXD. 


THE  DELICATE  BABY. 

AS  many  babies  are  born  delicate  as  have 
delicacy  thrust  upon  them  by  improper 
feeding  and  mismanagement.  The  declara- 
tion that  the  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit  reaches  far  and  deep.  The  sickly 
stock  which  yields- healthy  seed  is  phenome- 
nal. Inherent  fragility,  serious  illness,  men- 
tal or  physical  shock  sustained  by  the  mother 
— any  one  of  these  causes  accounts  satisfac- 
torily to  the  casual  observer  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  infant  that  is  put  upon  the  race- 
course handicapped  by  physical  suffering. 
That  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  helpless  atomy 
that  he  enters  the  lists  at  all,  much  less 
against  such  odds,  brings  heart-ache  with 
perplexity.  Without  this  complication,  the 
hole  in  the  mill-stone  cannot  escape  the  ken 
of  the  purblind.  Like  mother,  like  child. 
What  else  could  be  expected  ? 

Now  and  then — and,  unhappily,  the  "  now  " 
is  nearer  to  the  "  then  "  than  we  could  desire 
— we  are  confronted  with  a  case  that  defies 
rule  and  gives  the  lie  to  legitimate  precedent. 
A  mother  whose  health  is  vigorous,  constitu- 
tion sound,  and  mode  of  life  regular,  bears  a 
puny,  wailing  baby  that  holds  to  existence  by 
a  cobweb.  The  father  is  robust,  his  habits 
good.  Both  eye  the  small  morsel  of  mortal- 
ity in  a  passion  of  sorrowful  surprise.  It  is 
no  starveling  in  love,  banned  by  either  pa- 
rent, that  has  been  sent  to  them.  As  days 
of  weariness  succeed  sleepless  nights  and 
the  little  one  is  still  swimming  for  its  life,  it 
is  not  strange  that  parental  love  finds  utter- 
ance in  fierce  questioning  of  Divine  love  and 
wisdom* 


A  young  mother,  in  the  throes  of  anguish 
like  this,  writes  to  me  : 

"  I  did  not  sleep  last  night,  and  have  been 
on  my  feet  all  day,  waiting  on  Baby  or  stand- 
ing by  her  in  the  forlorn  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  her,  borne  down  by  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness that  wearies  me  more  than  severe 
active  service  would  have  done.  Her  food 
does  not  agree  with  her ;  she  sleeps  fitfully, 
awaking  with  a  start  even*  few  minutes. 
While  awake,  she  moans  and  cries  and 
struggles  incessantly.  She  is  just  the  core 
of  my  heart,  and  it  racks  me  cruelly  to  see 
her  in  agony,  yet  be  unable  to  relieve  her. 
I  have  come  to  the  point  of  questioning  seri- 
|  ously  if  parents  have  a  right  to  bring  chil- 
dren into  a  world  where  there  is  even  a 
chance  that  they  may  suffer  as  my  innocent 
baby  does." 

She  subjoins:  "The  strangest  part  of  it 
all  is  that  my  own  health  is  and  has  been 
always — I  had  nearly  written — heartlessly 
perfect.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  give  half 
of  this  affluent  vitality  « to  eke  the  being  out ' 
of  the  darling  who  is  dearer  than  life  !  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  I  have,  in  some  oc- 
cult way,  defrauded  her." 

Even  enlightened  physicians  do  not  always 
care  to  examine  closely  into  such  "occult" 
causes. 

I  presented  the  situation  of  my  friend  to 
one  of  the  best  of  men  and  doctors  the  other 
day,  stating  the  peculiarities  as  briefly  and 
strongly  as  I  could,  for,  like  all  busy  prac- 
titioners, he  was  pressed  for  time. 

"  Both  parents  healthy,"  was  his  summing- 
up  ;  "  mother  intelligent  in  care  of  herself, 
active,  cheerful,  happy.    One  of  the  many 
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unaccountable  things  science  is  continually 
running  against.  You  really  must  not  under- 
take to  explain  everything  upon  philosophical 
principles.    Every  doctor  will  tell  you  that." 

If  he  had  paused  to  think,  he  would  have 
shut  the  door  more  gently  upon  earnest  re- 
search, perhaps  have  left  it  ajar,  knowing,  as 
he  and  every  other  thoughtful  person  does, 
that  nothing  is  causeless. 

A  shrewd  nurse  dismissed  a  similar  case 
yet  more  summarily. 

The  unconscious  transgressor  was  what 
housewives  call  an  "  ambitious  woman." 
Her  health  was  superb,  and,  so  far  from 
lessening  her  active  labors,  she  taxed  nerve, 
muscle,  and  brain  relentlessly  that  she  might 
submit  the  more  patiently  to  the  month  of 
enforced  idleness  she  anticipated.  This  she 
styled,  playfully,  "  clearing  the  decks  for  ac- 
tion." Every  night  she  went  to  bed  "  tired 
out,"  trusting  to  sleep  to  repair  wasted  forces 
by  the  morning.  The  hour  of  trial  found 
her  more  than  ready.  Her  work— domestic, 
social,  charitable — was  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness that  she  could  dismiss  forebodings 
and  responsibility  for  six  weeks  to  come. 
Her  baby  was  feeble,  attenuated,  nervous — 
a  weazened  caricature  of  healthy  infancy 
she  wept  to  behold.  The  heavy  drafts  upon 
her  own  strength  had  been  honored  loyally 
by  her  constitution.  She  came  out  from  the 
ordeal  unharmed. 

"  But" — said  the  honest  nurse,  wiping  her 
eyes  as  the  mother  wrapped  the  thin  fingers, 
so  like  lax  bird-claws,  about  one  of  hers, 
plump,  white,  and  strong,  and  kissed  them 
grievingly — "  you  took  all  the  cream  for 
yourself  and  left  the  skim-milk  for  the  baby." 

These  are  definite  and  positive  pre-natal 
wrongs.  One  and  all,  they  are  too  little 
thought  of  and  investigated.  The  care  that 
begins  with  actual  birth  is  a  laggard. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  touch  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  still  less  understood.  I  refer 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  hereditary- 
penumbra,  the  doom  that  overpasses  one, 
or  even  two,  generations  to  curse  the  third, 
that  glooms  a  line  for  centuries. 

The  author  of  "  Enigmas  of  Life  "  dreams 
thus  : 


"  A  Republic  is  conceivable  in  which  all 
candidates  for  the  proud  and  solemn  privi- 
lege of  continuing  an  untainted  and  perfect- 
ing race  should  be  subjected  to  a  pass,  or  a 
competitive  examination,  and  those  only  be 
suffered  to  transmit  their  names  and  fami- 
lies to  future  generations  who  had  a  pure, 
vigorous,  and  well-developed  constitution  to 
transmit.  .  .  .  Every  damaged  or  inferior 
temperament  might  be  eliminated  and  even- 
special  and  superior  one  be  selected  and  en- 
throned, until  the  human  race,  both  in  its 
manhood  and  its  womanhood,  became  one 
glorious  fellowship  of  saints,  sages,  and  ath- 
letes." 

This  is  Utopianism,  pure  and  simple,  but 
the  right  keynote  vibrates  through  the  re- 
verie and  tempts  us  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
stern  truth  that  we  must  take  up  life  as  we 
find  it  if  we  would  better  it.  Closing  Mr. 
Greg's  fascinating  volume  with  a  reminis- 
cence, more  sad  than  comic,  of  Bret  Harte's 
parody  which  adds  pangful  pathos  to  Whit- 
tier's  lament  : 

"  The  very  saddest  words  of  tongue  and  pen 
Are  '  '7*w,  but  it  hadn't  oughter  been,'  " 

we  come  back  to  the  truism,  Some  babies 
are  born  delicate. 

The  weakness  of  the  sickly  baby  is  his 
power.  Under  his  administration  rules  are 
nil,  regulations  a  dead-letter  in  the  nursery. 
He  must,  it  is  true,  be  fed  at  regular  seasons, 
and  be  nursed  with  assiduity  that  knows  no 
ebb.  The  wholesome  letting-alone  that 
works  to  a  charm  with  robust  infants  might 
be  fatal  to  him.  If  he  cries  when  laid  down, 
he  must  be  soothed  promptly  or  taken  up. 
Should  he  refuse  his  natural  nourishment  (as 
he  is  apt  to  do),  there  is  no  thought  of  fight- 
ing it  out  on  that  line  until  hunger  brings 
him  to  terms.  If  one  kind  of  food  do  not 
agree  with  him,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
teaching  his  stomach  the  business  of  assimi- 
lating some  other.  The  machine  is  too  deli- 
cate for  experimental  manipulation.  The 
price  of  his  life  is  the  wisest  vigilance.  Un- 
skilful handling  may  be  the  puff  of  wind 
than  which  nothing  more  is  needed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flickering  flame.    Sour,  musty, 
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or  badly-cooked  food,  the  "  treat "  of  a 
coveted  dainty  vouchsafed  by  tender-hearted 
nurse  or  "  auntie,"  the  chance  chill  unnotic- 
ed by  stronger  frames,  may  do  irreparable 
harm.  The  fold  of  sheet  or  blanket  which  a 
healthy  child  would  push  away  from  the 
face  may  stop  his  breath  ;  loud  and  sudden 
sounds  send  him  into  convulsions.  The  i 
axiom  that  "  a  sick  baby  is  always  very  ill  " 
is  one  of  continual  application  in  the  Delicate 
Baby's  realm.  The  sooner  the  force  of  this 
statement  is  recognized  and  acted  upon,  ; 
the  more  hope  there  is  of  preserving  his  life 
and  seeing  him  overbear  disease  and  de- 
bility. 

His  guardians  need  not  be  despondent  as 
to  this  result.  Written  and  unwritten  his- 
tory teems  with  instances  of  fragile  infants 
who  languished  at  death's  door  for  months 
and  years,  yet  grew  up  into  healthy  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  slender  wire  of  Damas- 
cus steel  in  many  a  form  so  frail  it  seems 
hardly  able  to  retain  the  fluttering  soul,  with- 
standing shocks  before  which  sound,  healthy 
babies  succumb. 

It  is  recorded  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin, 


one  of  the  pioneers  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, that  he  weighed  but  four  pounds  at  his 
birth,  and  was  so  slightly  put  together  that 
the  good  wife  to  whom  was  committed  the 
task  of  dressing  him  wrapped  him  in  cotton 
wool  for  many  days.  For  six  months  his 
demise  was  hourly  expected,  so  sore  were 
his  miseries  of  body.  He  lived  to  see  his 
hundredth  birthday.  His  descendants  are 
to-day  numbered  by  the  thousand. 

Courage  !  then,  fearsome  mother,  watch- 
ing the  lamp  of  your  little  one's  existence  as 
the  vestal  the  glow  on  the  perpetuity  of 
which  hung  a  nation's  life.  The  tender  arch 
of  your  hands  is  the  best  defence  of  the  pre- 
cious light.  The  most  efficient  hired  helper 
is  a  dull  clod  by  comparison  with  you. 
When  the  questions  at  issue  are  life  and 
death,  kindred  blood  informs  the  brain  with 
intelligence  which  is  insight.  The  statistics 
of  children's  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums 
prove  this  beyond  cavil.  There  is  something 
more  than  sentimental  fancy  in  the  tie  of 
mother-love,  genuine  magnetic  power  in  her 
influence  on  the  creature  whose  "  pulse  first 
caught  its  tiny  stroke  "  from  hers. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEET  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D. 


WE  are  accustomed  to  deride  the  Chinese 
habit  of  cramping  the  feet  in  ban- 
dages to  arrest  their  growth  as  an  instance 
of  barbaric  stupidity.  But  we  have  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  own  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the  feet.  For, 
although  the  feet  of  our  children  are  not 
cramped  or  distorted  with  intent  or  for  a 
purpose,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  foot 
that  has  absolutely  retained  its  natural  shape 
up  to  five  years  of  age  is  a  rarity.  And  this 
statement   the  writer  makes  after  having 


given  much  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
|  after  having  examined  a  large  number  of 
feet  during  a  period  of  years.    Indeed,  he 
has  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  per- 
|  sons  are  ignorant  of  what  the  natural  shape 
of  a  foot  is  ;  and  when  they  are  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  feet  of  well-known  statues, 
!  they  seem  to  consider  these  to  be  creations 
of  the   artists'  imagination.    We  believe, 
then,  that  some  suggestions  on  this  subject 
will  not  be  amiss  to  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the 
structure  of  the  human  foot,  but  it  would  be 
earn  ing  us  too  far  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words.    Every  one  has  noticed  the  longitu- 


dinal arch  of  the  foot.  Its  bony  structure  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Its  posterior  extremity  is 
the  heel ;  as  it  goes  forward  it  widens,  so  that 
at  the  front  it  is  supported  on  the  joint  at  the 
base  of  the  great  toe  to  the  inner  side  and  the 
joint  at  the  base  of  the  little  toe  to  the  outer 
side  (these  two  points  being  also  the  supports 
of  the  transverse  arch 
in  front),  and  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is 
upon  the  foot  the  en- 
•  tire  front  part  of  the 
foot,  "the  ball  of  the 
foot,"  comes  to  the 
ground.  The  summit  of 
the  longitudinal  arch  is 
in  the  instep,  well 
back.  There  is  also  a 
transverse  arch  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the 
long  arch,  the  summit 
of  which  is  in  a  line 
with  the  second  toe. 
(See  Figs.  2  and  3.)  It  is  high  at  the  in- 
step and  nearly  flat  where  the  toes  join  fche 
foot.  Fig.  3  gives  cross- 
sections  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  each  being  made 
at  the  point  marked  by 
the  dotted  line,  in  Fig.  2, 
bearing  the  correspond- 
ing number.  At  1,  Fig. 
3,  the  section  cuts  the  as- 
tragalus and  the  heel-bone, 
the  latter  resting  on  the 
ground.  At  2  and  3  the 
transverse  arch  is  shown, 
neither  touching  the 
ground.     At  4  the  flat-  FIG-  3- 

tened  arch  of  the  toes  is  seen.    This  trans- 
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verse  arch  is  not  rigidly  fixed,  but  in  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  it  expands  and  flat- 
tens at  each  step  as  weight  comes  upon 
it.  A  comfortable  and  elastic  gait  can  only 
be  maintained  so  long  as  this  arch  has  room 
in  its  coverings  to  spread  as  it  will  in  walk- 
ing. The  bearing  of  this  point  we  shall  see 
later. 

Any  one  who  has  attentively  examined  the 
foot  of  a  fine  statue  or  of  an  infant  will  have 
noticed  several  particulars  in  which  it  dif- 
fered in  shape  from  the  ordinary  foot  of  an 
adult.  Besides  the  absence  of  callosities  or 
other  evidences  of  the  friction  of  the  foot- 
clothing,  certain  peculiarities  of  form  are 
very  striking.  These  are  best  illustrated  by 
referring  to  the  diagram, 
Fig.  4.  This  is  a  careful 
copy  of  the  outline  of  the 
foot  of  a  child  aged  six 
weeks.  It  was  taken  in 
the  following  manner : 
The  sole  of  the  foot  was 
moistened,  and  while  still 
wet  was  pressed  against 
a  smooth  piece  of  paste- 
board, and  the  outline  of 
the  impression  thus  ob- 
tained was  immediately 
fixed  by  tracing  with  a 
fine  pencil.  It  is  the 
habit  of  surgeons  who 
pay  particular  attention 
to  deformed  feet  to  keep 
a  record  of  their  shape  by  blacking  the  soles 
with  lamp-black  and  then  making  the  patient 
stand  upon  white  paper.  This  is  not  only  a 
quick  method,  but  it  removes  any  chance  of 
error  in  the  tracing.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  toes  are  not  crumpled  toward  each 
other,  as  is  very  often,  if  not  usually,  the  case 
in  the  feet  of  adults,  but  that  they  spread 
apart,  much  as  do  the  fingers  when  the  palm 
is  pressed  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  that  the 
impression  of  the  foot  is  widest  across  the 
toes,  even  wider  than  across  the  ball  of  the 
foot ;  while  the  great  toe  is  separated  from 
the  others  by  a  considerable  space.  Notice, 
farther,  that  the  line  B  C  is  drawn  in  the  axis 
of  the  great  toe  from  its  tip  to  the  middle  of 
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its  junction  with  the  foot — "the  great-toe 
joint,"  as  it  is  often  called.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  if  the  line  is  carried  straight  on 
it  goes  out  at  the  point  of  the  heel ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  middle  points  of  the 
heel,  base  of  the  great  toe,  and  tip  of  great 
toe  are  all  in  a  straight  line.  Many  exami- 
nations of  infants'  feet  by  various  observers 
have  shown  this  to  be  so  in  the  natural,  un- 
distorted  foot.  This  peculiarity  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  toe  is  seen,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  great  statues,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and 
as  the  great  works  of  Greece  were  made  in 
a  time  when  the  foot  was  sandalled  and  not 
encased  in  a  shoe,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  sculptors  of  that  day  daily  saw  in  the 
gymnasia  the  adult  foot  preserving  this 
peculiarity,  and  that  they  based  the  creations 
upon  actual  study  of  the  models. 

Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  value  of 
this  arrangement  in  the  parts  of  the  foot. 
Of  course  the  spreading  of  the  toes  gives  a 
firmer  support  in  standing  or  walking,  and 
the  width  and  consequent  security  of  the 
support  can  be  increased  by  turning  the  toes 
outward.  But  from  the  fact  that  uncivilized 
races — e.g.,  the  American  Indian — do  not 
turn  out  the  toes  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
civilized,  and  from  the  difficulty  that  the 
dancing  and  drill  masters  have  in  teaching 
children  to  turn  the  toes  out,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  position  is  not  an  artificial  one  that 
is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  the  distorting  of  the  feet  by  bad 
shoes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  move  rapidly  with  the  toes 
turned  out.  He  may  walk — or  rather  strut 
— in  that  way,  but  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
run,  the  toes  must  go  forward  until  the  line 
A  C  on  one  foot  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  other.  The  legs  in  walking  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  in 
carrying  out  the  simile  we  may  call  the  feet 
the  fellies  ;  and  a  little  thought  and  observa- 
tion will  show  that  locomotion  will  be  easiest 
when  the  walking  axes  of  the  two  feet  are 
parallel,  or  nearly  so. 

Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  placing  of 
the  three  points  A,  C,  and  B  in  a  straight 
line  is  valuable  in  walking,  for  this  reason  : 


When  a  person  is  walking  with  an  easy  gait, 
in  a  shoe  the  sole  of  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  the  foot  to  do  as  it  will, 
there  is  an  instant  when  the  sole  is  flat  upon 
the  ground ;  then  the  heel  is  raised,  the  ball 
of  the  foot  and  the  toes  taking  the  weight ; 
and  finally,  just  before  the  foot  is  raised,  the 
thick  ends  of  the  longer  toes  only  touch  and 
give  a  finishing  push  to  carry  the  body  for- 
ward. We  do  not  here  go  into  the  compli- 
cated problem  of  walking  in  its  entirety,  but 
only  the  movement  of  one  foot  along  the  line 
A  B.  Now,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  if  the 
line  C  B  much  diverges  from  A  C,  that  this 
easy,  rolling  motion  of  the  foot  (which  sug- 
gested the  comparison  to  a  felly)  must  be 
arrested  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  C,  and 
the  gait  -proportionally  rendered  clumsy  and 
inelastic. 

But,  as  has  been  already  said,  it  is  rare  to 
find  in  adult  life  a  foot  that  has  retained  the 
natural  shape  of  its  anterior  part.  This  is 
due  to  a  persistent  pressure  in  wrong  direc- 
tions made  from  early  childhood  upon  the 
coes  by  badly-shaped  shoes  and  stockings. 
The  heel,  ankle,  and  instep  are  pretty  well 
fitted  to  resist  pressure,  and  hence  are  rela- 
tively but  little  injured  by  a  bad  shoe.  The 
toes  and  the  joints  they  make  with  the  body 
of  the  foot  yield  to  pressure,  and  the  dis- 
tortion is  thoughtlessly,  or  from  a  false  notion 
of  beauty,  pressed  farther 
and  farther  until  a  remark- 
able degree  of  deformity 
is  attained.  The  instance 
of  the  Chinese  dwarfed 
feet  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  illustrating  to  what  de- 
gree persistent  compres- 
sion may  alter  the  shape  of 
the  foot.  The  three  cuts 
which  follow  are  from  trac- 
ings made  from  feet,  and  il- 
lustrate in  different  degrees 
the  effects  of  pressure. 

Fig.  5  is  a  tracing  of  foot 
of  a  child  of  about  four 
years  of  age,  sister  to  the  «c  5. 

infant  from  whose  foot  Fig.  4  was  taken. 
This  was  made  by  simply  placing  the  foot 
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on  the  paper  and  following  the  circumfer- 
ence with  a  pencil.  The  plumpness  of  a 
child's  foot  is  misleading,  and  at  first  glance 
the  foot  may  impress  the  reader  as  perfect  in 
shape.  Doubtless  it  was  such  at  birth.  But 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  line  of  the 
great  toe,  D  C,  no  longer  is  a  continuation 
of  the  line  A  C,  but  is  bent  outward  away 
from  it.  If  the  foot  remained  as  at  birth  D 
would  coincide  with  B.  But  bad  shoeing 
has  crowded  the  great  toe  towards  its  next 
neighbor  until  the  natural  gap  between  them 
is  closed  and  they  lie  side  by  side. 

Fig.  6  is  from  a  tracing  of  the  foot  of  a 
man  in  middle  life,  who  in  early  life  suffer- 
ed the  usual  martyrdom 
from  misfitting  shoes, 
but  by  careful  attention 
to  the  construction  of  his 
feet  regained  a  part  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  foot.  The 
divergence  between  the 
lines  C  B  and  C  D  is  not 
great ;  but  the  smaller 
toes— particularly  the  little 
toe — are  crowded  inward 
still,  and  probably  will 
never  regain  their  full 
function.  Fortunately 
their  function  in  walking 
is  less  important  than  that 
of  the  larger  toes  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  the  man's  gait  is 
not  embarrassed. 

Fig.  7  is  a  tracing,  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  last  two,  from  the  foot  of  an  elderly 


FIG.  6. 


man  whose  feet  never  received  any  proper  at- 
tention until  the  deformities  had  been  fixed. 
Notice  the  crowding-in  of  the  toes  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  and 
the  marked  crowding 
outward  of  the  great 
toe.  This  foot,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so 
bad  as  many  that  are 
presented  to  the  sur- 
geon's care.  The  de- 
formities caused  by 
shoes  that  are  too  short 
as  well  as  too  narrow 
and  misshapen  are  so 
complex  that  they  can- 
not be  represented  in 
diagrams  of  the  sole. 
The  toes  are  doubled 
up  and  lie  upon  one  another  in  a  manner 
that  in  no  way  recalls  the  flexible  foot  of  in- 
fancy. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  had  no  reference 
to  the  deformities  known  as  club-feet  or 
those  resulting  from  disease,  but  have  con- 
fined our  remarks  to  the  avoidable  distortions 
of  the  feet  which  are  caused  by  vicious  feet- 
coverings,  both  shoes  and  stockings.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  in^early  childhood  that  these 
distortions  are  begun,  and,  indeed,  during 
the  years  of  parental  control  that  they  are 
practically  effected,  an  account  of  how  they 
are  produced  and  how  they  may  be  averted 
is  certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  readers  of  Babyhood,  and  in  another 
number  we  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


FIG.  7. 


ARSENIC  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


BY  LUCIUS  PITKIN,  PH.B., 

Analytical  Chemist. 


IT  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
that  at  this  late  day  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
to  those  having  the  care  of  children  about 
arsenic  in  the  many  forms  under  which  it 
seeks  and  gains  an  entrance  into  our  homes. 
Could  the  poison  have  been  written  and 
talked  out  of  existence,  it  would  long  ago 
have  disappeared  ;  but  its  vitality  is  not  so 
slight,  and  now  Massachusetts  is  consider- 
ing the  expediency  of  legislating  in  regard  to 
it.  To  be  sure,  the  days  in  which  it  ran  ram- 
pant in  wall-papers  and  tarlatans  loaded  with 
Paris  green  are  no  more.  Popular  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  has  rendered  green  so 
suspected  a  color  that  it  has  had  to  tho- 
roughly reform,  and  now  we  find  that  the  reds 
and  blues  in  wall-papers  are  more  commonly 
arsenical  than  green  itself.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  appearance  or  in  price  by  which  we  can 
judge  if  a  wall-paper  be  arsenical.  Many  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  wall-papers 
are  more  careful  in  regard  to  the  matter 
than  the  public  itself ;  and  while  arsenical 
pigments  are  surely  losing  ground  year  by 
vear,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  present 
agitation  in  Massachusetts  is  justifiable,  and, 
in  fact,  but  justice  to  the  more  honorable 
manufacturers  against  less  scrupulous  rivals. 

The  danger  to  health  from  arsenical  wall- 
papers is  admitted.  Such  danger,  it  has 
been  supposed,  is  caused  in  two  ways  :  First, 
by  arsenical  dust  floating  in  the  air ;  and, 
secondly,  by  an  arsenical  gas  generated  by  the 


organic  matter  in  the  sizing  acting  on  the 
arsenic  during  moist  weather.  This  latter 
|  process  is  questioned  by  Prof.  Chandler,  and, 
since  his  experiment  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  made,  the  questioning  must  be  al- 
lowed weight ;  but  several  competent  obser- 
vers claim  to  have  obtained  results  confirm- 
ing the  theory.  Whatever  be  the  mode,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  results  are  unfavorable,  of 
which  there  is  abundant  medical  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  children  the  danger  is  in- 
creased in  many  directions  :  the  amount  ca- 
pable of  harming  them  is  much,  very  much, 
smaller  than  in  the  case  of  adults;  and,  again, 
arsenic,  however  introduced  into  the  system, 
seems  to  have  a  specific  action  in  inducing 
gastric  irritation.  When  we  consider  that  to 
this  cause  we  owe  so  much  of  infant  ill- 
health,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  well  in  guard- 
ing against  anything  which  would  increase 
it.  If  the  arsenic  is  fixed  with  a  glaze,  so 
that  it  cannot  fly  around  as  dust,  still  small 
children  have  means,  which  the  following 
case  will  illustrate,  of  making  the  arsenical 
paper  serve  their  present  enjoyment  and  fu- 
ture ill :  Two  little  girls  were  taken  suddenly 
ill  one  morning  before  breakfast  with  violent 
vomiting  and  cramps,  found  upon  inquiry  to 
be  due  to  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  redeco- 
rate the  walls  of  the  rooms  by  mixing  the 
arsenical  paper  pigment,  with  their  fingers  for 
paint-brushes,  and  the  necessary  recourse  to 
their  mouth  for  moisture. 

It  is,  then,  certainly  wise  to  abandon,  where 
children  are  present,  any  paper  containing  ar- 
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senic  for  a  wall-covering,  and  we  wish  that  by 
so  doing  we  could  banish  all  danger ;  but, 
truth  to  say,  there  are  other  sources  of  mis- 
chief equally  dangerous  and  much  less  guard- 
ed against.  One  is  the  glazed  paper  so  much 
used  in  kindergartens.  Not  that  all  this  is 
arsenical,  but  too  large  a  percentage  is,  and 
the  amount  seems  to  run  very  high  where  pre- 
sent ;  for  while  arsenical  wall-papers  contained 
from  one  half  to  seven  grains  to  a  square  yard, 
three  samples  of  green  glazed  paper  gave 
from  twenty-two  to  fifty-five  grains  in  the 
same  space.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
last  figure  means  enough  in  each  square  foot 
to  kill  two  adults,  and  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  a  small  child  is  to  put  everything 
in  its  mouth,  no  comment  is  necessary. 

And  just  here  let  me  give  a  word  of  caution 
in  regard  to  the  paper  for  poisoning  flies. 
This  is  blotting-paper  soaked  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  arsenite  of  sodium,  and  if  the  baby  can 
get  hold  of  the  sweetened  paper  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  of  the  water  in  the  plate,  either 
wiU'prove  as  poisonous  for  it  as  for  the  insect. 
That  this  clanger  is  not  illusory  is  proven  by 
three  deaths  from  this  cause  known  to  me. 

The  introduction  of  aniline  dyes  has  ren- 
dered many  clothing  fabrics  arsenical.  While 
some  of  the  green  pigments  contain  arsenic 
as  an  essential  to  their  color,  with  the  aniline 
dyes  arsenic  is  an  impurity  of  the  manufac- 
ture, easily  gotten  rid  of  by  the  dyer  by  re- 
crystallization,  which,  however,  is  not  always 
done,  since  it  of  course  increases  the  price. 
Where  such  coloring  matter  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin  it  is  apt  to  produce  a 
very  troublesome  eruption,  which  can  only 
be  cured  by  removing  the  exciting  cause. 
Where  the  amount  absorbed  is  large  there 
will  also  be  present  usually  the  special  gas- 
tric disturbance  spoken  of.  Magenta  is  a 
dye  which  has  large  amounts  of  arsenic  used 
in  it§  manufacture  and  which  is  not  always 
thoroughly  purified,  and  maroons  and  browns 
in  which  magenta  is  used  have  been  found 
to  be  among  the  more  dangerous  colors. 

The  coloring  of  candies  with  any  prepara- 
tion of  arsenic  is  extremely  rare,  as  it  should 
be,  but  the  boxes  containing  glazed  papers 
are  open  to  considerable  suspicion. 


The  use  of  any  arsenical  paper  in  con- 
nection with  food-supply  is  a  matter  call- 
ing for  absolute  prohibition  by  law ;  but 
mothers  certainly  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  glazed  papers  of  any  kind  where 
children  are  around,  their  curious  method 
of  making  a  miniature  {rash-basket  of 
their  mouth  rendering  this  caution  neces- 
sary. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  detection  of  arsenic 
in  most  of  the  substances  or  materials  I  have 
mentioned.  While  the  work  in  reality  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  an  analytical  chem- 
ist, and  while  there  are  plenty  such  in  all  the 
larger  cities,  yet  it  is  very-  probable  that  their 
services  will  not  be  asked  in  hundreds  of 
cases  where  they  might  be  of  assistance. 
For  the  readers  of  Babyhood,  therefore,  I 
give  one  of  the  simpler  of  the  qualitative 
methods,  which  those  residing  far  from  the 
city  may  perhaps  induce  their  druggist  to 
try  for  them  : 

Take  about  sixteen  square  inches  (four 
inches  square)  of  the  paper  or  cloth  to  be 
tested,  or  a  corresponding  amount  of  other 
substances  ;  moisten  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heat  in  an  evaporating-dish,  but 
not  strongly ;  then  extract  with  water  and 
make  the  solution  from  the  charred  mass,  al- 
kaline with  soda  or  potash  solution  ;  now 
place  in  test-tube,  and  drop  in  a  small  piece 
of  sodium  amalgam.  If  arsenic  be  present 
the  resulting  gas  will  contain  it,  and  a  slip 
of  paper  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  will  be 
blackened.  The  amalgam  is  made  by  warm- 
ing a  globule  of  mercury,  say  the  size  of  a 
bean,  and  adding  a  piece  of  metallic  sodium 
of  about  equal  bulk.  This  is  the  most  con- 
venient method,  but  if  the  druggist  has  not 
the  sodium  he  can  take  the  sulphuric-acid 
solution  before  rendering  alkaline,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  the  well-known  test  of  Marsh. 

In  concluding  I  would  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  article  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Wood,  M.D.,  published  in  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  where  those 
wishing  to  further  pursue  the  subject  can 
find  much  of  interest. 


VOICE  AND  SPEECH  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  JOSEPH 

WHO  has  not  noticed  the  high,  shrill, 
and  nasal  quality  of  nearly  all  Ame- 
rican voices,  young  and  old?  How  many 
children  do  we  meet  who  speak  softly  and 
musically  ?  As  for  the  grown  people,  let  any- 
body with  a  sensitive  ear  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
a  concert-room,  theatre,  or  any  other  place  of 
amusement,  at  the  close  of  a  performance,  and 
listen  to  the  series  of  high,  nasal  shrieks  which 
reach  him  from  ever)-  side.  Not  one  woman 
in  ten  speaks  softly.  Many  raise  their  voices 
till  they  crack,  and  all  of  them  talk  more  or 
less  "through  their  noses."  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  children  do  the  same  ?  The  little 
ones  can  only  learn  by  imitation.  Yet  they 
will  learn  a  good  habit  as  readily  as  a 
bad  one,  if  they  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  is  a  household  in  my  acquaintance 
in  which  there  is  a  girl  of  ten  and  a  boy  of 
five  years.    The  first  remarks  which  visitors 
make  upon  hearing  these  children  speak  are  j 
invariably  something  like   these :    "  What  j 
lovely  voices   those  children   have!"   and  i 
"  How  accurately  they  speak  !  "    Yet  both 
these  children,  when  they  first  began  to  talk,  j 
had   high,  shrill  voices,  with  that  strong 
nasal  quality  so  peculiar  to  American  voices. 
By  constantly  checking  them,  however,  by 
saying,  whenever  they  spoke  too  high,  "  Now,  | 
don't  speak  so  loud,  see  if  you  can't  talk  ' 
softly  and  gently,"  it  soon  became  a  settled 
habit  with  them  to  speak  in  a  natural,  and, 
therefore,  musical  voice.    Anybody  who  has 
ever  heard  English  people  talking  cannot  fail  I 
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to  have  been  struck  with  the  musical  sound 
of  their  voices.  The  tones  are  always  sub- 
dued and  melodious.  Hearing  their  parents 
speak  in  these  tones,  English  children  adopt 
them  unconsciously,  and  so  it  comes  about 
that  the  whole  English  people,  I  mean  the 
cultivated  portion  of  them,  speak  in  this  way. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  natural  voice.  It  is 
not  forced  or  strained,  but  flows  out  in  the 
easiest  and  truest  way.  My  friend's  children 
were  taught  it  with  comparative  ease,  and 
the  habit  is  so  firmly  fixed  now  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  ever  be  shaken  off. 

As  for  "  accurate  speaking,"  I  mean  by  that 
using  their  language  correctly  and  finishing 
all  their  words  neatly.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
teach  a  child  to  speak  in  this  way  as  in  any 
other.  It  is  very  unnatural,  for  example,  for 
either  of  the  children  mentioned  to  use  that 
prevalent  American  abomination  "ain't,"  or 
its  fellow  "  'tain't,"  or  to  leave  off  the  final  g 
in  "going,"  "doing,"  or  words  of  that  class. 
They  say  "  isn't  "  as  naturally  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  their  companions  say 
"  ain't "  ;  and  so,  through  all  the  jargon  which 
is  spoken  in  everyday  life,  they  go  on  speaking 
good  English  unconsciously  but  unshal^ibly. 
Only  the  other  day  the  little  boy  wanted  an 
egg  freshly  cooked  for  his  breakfast.  The 
waitress  stepped  to  the  dumb-waiter  and 
called  down  to  the  cook :  "  Mary,  please 
'cuke  an  aig,' "  whereupon  the  young  gen- 
tleman turned  upon  her  sharply  and  ex- 
claimed :  "Don't  say  'cuke  an  aig,'  say 
"  cook  an  egg.'  "    Woe  unto  anybody  who 
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says  "  bust "  in  his  hearing  instead  of 
"burst,'' or  commits  other  offences  of  that 
character.  Yet  he  is  not  a  bit  of  a  prig ;  far 
from  it.  A  more  rollicking,  manly  little  fel- 
low does  not  live.  His  ear  for  correct  speak- 
ing has  been  so  accurately  trained  that  mis- 
takes offend  him  as  a  discord  offends  the  ear 
of  a  musician. 

Think  of  the  value  of  this  habit  in  the 
child's  after  life.  Nothing  clings  like  a  good 
habit,  except  a  bad  one.  The  father  of  these 
children  was  born  on  a  farm  and  lived  there 
till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  is  a 
college  graduate  and  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits  since  his  gradua- 
tion, fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  He  learned 
all  sorts  of  incorrect  and  ungrammatical 
expressions  in  his  boyhood  which  cling  to 
his  speech  to  this  day.  He  never  thinks  of 
writing  one  of  them,  but  they  are  in  danger 
of  popping  out  in  his  speech  at  any  moment, 
especially  if  he  be  speaking  earnestly.  I  con- 
clude from  much  of  the  spoken  language  of 
his  fellow-citizens  that  they  are  exposed  to 
similar  lapses. 

Another  habit  which  the  parents  of  these 
two  children  have  endeavored  to  fix  upon 
them  is  that  of  correct  and  natural  reading 
from  books.  They  have  always  read  stories 
to  their  children,  often  when  the  effort  to  do 
so  at  the  end  of  a  wearisome  day's  work  was 
very  great,  and  have  continued  doing  so  until 


they  were  able  to  read  themselves.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  taught  them  by  this  prac- 
tice. Their  imagination,  their  sense  of  hu- 
mor, their  love  of  books  as  a  recreation,  can 
all  be  stimulated  as  in  no  other  way.  A 
nurse  can  read  to  them,  but  how?  The 
father  or  mother  reads,  or  ought  to  read, 
simply  and  naturally,  bringing  out  the  humor 
as  strongly  as  possible,  for  there  can  be  no 
greater  boon  to  a  child  than  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  fun.  By  being  read  to  for  an  hour 
every  evening  these  children  have  come  to 
look  upon  books  as  their  first  and  best-loved 
pleasure.  No  punishment  is  so  severe  as 
that  which  deprives  them  of  their  stories  at 
night.  Then,  before  their  parents  knew  it 
almost,  the  eldest  had  learned  to  read  her- 
self, and  the  youngest  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  do  the  same.  The  eldest  reads  in  a  man- 
ner so  thoroughly  natural,  so  unconscious 
almost  that  she  is  reading  at  all,  that  it  is 
music  itself  to  hear  her  read  to  her  brother. 
When  the  little  boy  first  went  to  a  Kinder- 
garten, his  teacher  wished  to  know  what  his 
parents  had  done  to  make  him  so  ready  to 
comprehend  anything  that  was  said  to  him, 
so  quick  to  grasp  what  was  said  for  the 
benefit  of  children  older  than  himself.  It 
was  because  of  his  habit  of  listening  to 
the  reading  of  stories  with  careful  explana- 
tions of  whatever  portions  he  did  not  un- 
'  derstand. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FRUIT  JELLIES. 


BY  CYRUS  EDSON,  M.D., 

Chief  Inspector  Second  Division  New  York  Health  Department. 


THE  health  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
press injurious  adulteration  of  food 
almost  daily  comes  into  contact  with  a  class 
of  fraud  against  which  the  law-makers  of 
this  country  have  provided  no  safeguards. 
I  refer  to  those  adulterations  of  food  con- 
sidered not  directly  affecting  the  public 
health.    The  word  "  directly  "  is  used  ad- 


visedly, for  an  adulteration  of  food  is,  rarely 
met  with  that  cannot  indirectly  be  considered 
harmful  to  the  well-being  of  at  least  some 
individuals. 

Through  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD  I 
desire  to  reach  the  mothers  and  wives  who 
preside  over  the  household  affairs  of  our 
citizens,  and  arm  thera  against  the  hydra- 
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headed,  avarice-born  monster  Adultera- 
tion. 

Good  housewives  know  that  fruit  jellies 
are  made  as  follows  : 

Juice  of  fruit  freshly  expressed  ; 

White  sugar  a  sufficiency  ; 

Boil  some  time,  strain,  and  cool  rapidly. 

Every  retail  grocer  has  upon  his  shelves  a 
quantity  of  currant  and  other  fruit  jellies 
which,  from  their  extreme  cheapness,  ought 
to  excite  suspicion.  About  two  years  ago 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  these  goods 
by  the  complaint  of  an  anxious  mother  to 
the  Health  Department  to  the  effect  that 
some  jelly  her  children  had  eaten  "  had  made 
them  sick." 

I  examined  the  little  ones,  three  in  num- 
ber, ranging  in  age  from  two  to  five  years, 
and  found  them  suffering  from  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting,  evidently  caused  by  some  irritating 
matter  in  their  digestive  organs.  The  mother 
said  that  their  grandmother,  an  indulgent  old 
lady,  had  given  them  each  the  day  before  a 
little  miniature  cup  of  currant  jelly  purchased 
at  a  neighboring  fruit-stand.  Inquiry  at  this 
stand  elicited  the  fact  that  the  jelly  had 
been  manufactured  at  a  preserve-factory  in 
East  Fifth  Street. 

An  inspection  of  this  factory  was  made, 
and  the  manufacturer  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  preparing  a  lot  of  "  currant  "  jelly.  These 
were  the  ingredients  he  used  : 

Dried  apples  ; 
Water  ; 

Low-grade  glucose  ; 
Tartaric  acid  ; 

Arsenical  fuchsine  (a  red  aniline  color). 

To  this  mixture  was  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  French  glue  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistency of  jelly.  A  large  package  of  sali- 
cylic acid  was  also  found  stowed  away  in  a 
cupboard,  which,  after  some  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  him,  the  proprietor 
admitted  he  used  in  warm  weather  "  to  keep 
his  jellies  from  spoiling."  All  these  goods 
were  seized  and  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
arsenical  fuchsine  used  to  color  them.  Their 
owner  was  warned  that  a  repetition  of  his 
offence  would  be  followed  by  arrest.  (The 
courts  are  disposed  to  deal  so  leniently  by 


first  offenders  that  we  rarely  arrest  for  first 
offence.) 

This  case  led  to  a  thorough  inspection  of 
all  the  jelly-factories  in  this  city,  and  nearly 
all  were  found  manufacturing  similar  goods. 

The  use  of  poisonous  fuchsine  was  pro- 
hibited, as  was  also  salicylic  acid.  Gelatine 
was  substituted  for  glue  where  manufacturers 
were  found  using  the  latter  substance,  but 
the  manufacture  of  jelly  is  now  framed  on 
thus  : 

Dried  apples  ; 
Water  ; 
Glucose ; 
Tartaric  acid  ; 

Carmine  or  aniline  sugar-red  ; 
Gelatine. 

Mix,  boil,  and  strain. 

The  above  formula  produces  an  imitation 
currant  jelly.  The  other  fruit  jellies  are 
made  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  tartaric 
acid,  substituting  for  red  color  the  brown  of 
burnt  sugar,  and  adding  the  artificial  flavor- 
ing essence  of  the  desired  fruit. 

It  is  difficult  to  condemn  this,  when  freshly 
made,  on  sanitary  grounds.  It  is  a  fraud  on 
the  public  at  best,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
it  should  be  compelled  to  print  on  the  label 
describing  the  goods  a  full  list  of  the  ingre- 
dients used.  In  wrarm  weather  it  is  apt  to 
decompose  on  account  of  the  gelatine,  and 
then  it  becomes  dangerous. 

The  red  adulterated  jellies  may  be  easily 
detected  by  a  few  simple  tests  of  their  color- 
ing matters  :  Dilute  the  suspected  jelly  with 
one-half  its  bulk  of  wrater  in  a  glass  test-tube  ; 
then  add  an  equal  amount  of  strong  aqua 
ammonia.  This  chemical  changes  the  color 
of  natural  fruit  reds  to  a  darkish  green,  in- 
tensifies the  reds  of  cochineal  and  carmine, 
and  does  not  affect  aniline  "  sugar-red." 
Fuchsine,  the  red  aniline  commonly  used,  is 
decolorized  by  the  ammonia. 

But  a  better  method  of  testing  for  fuch- 
sine would  be  to  immerse  in  the  jelly  a  few 
threads  of  white  silk  or  wool,  which  will 
be  colored  pink  by  it,  but  not  by  the  natural 
colors  proper  to  pure  jellies. 

Recently  it  has  been  said  in  England  that 
jellies  have  been  manufactured  from  straw 
pulp  by  sweetening  it  with  glucose,  flavoring 
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with  I  some  fruit  essences,  and  coloring.  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  this  jelly,  and  can 
only^speak  of  it  from  hearsay.  Of  the  French 
methods  of  adulterating  jellies  I  can  speak 
more  authoritatively.  In  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  literature  on  sea-weeds,  made  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Habirshaw,  of  this  city,  is  a 
brochure  by  M.  Ch.  Menier,  treating  of 
falsification  of  currant  jelly  in  France.  This 
savant  found  by  chemical  and  microscopical 
analysis  that  a  number  of  jelly  manufacturers 
were  making  jelly  from  a  Japanese  sea-weed 
icolle  dn_  Japon) . 


A  mixture  of  this  and  water  produced  a 
thick  jelly,  which  was  sweetened  with  glu- 
cose, acidulated  with  tartaric  or  citric  acids, 
and  colored  sometimes  with  carmine,  some- 
times with  a  red  vegetable  color  known  as 
rose  tremiere.  M.  Menier  pronounces  this 
reprehensible,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  French  peo- 
ple diluting  currant  jelly  with  water  use  it 
largely  as  a  refreshing  drink  for  invalids  and 
children,  or  as  a  daily  food  for  infants." 
Our  American  physicians  would  hardly  give 
this  "  infants'  food  "  an  unqualified  approval, 
even  if  it  was  pure  and  unadulterated. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 


BY  MARTHA  OGDEN  INGLIS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BABY  was  but  six  weeks  old  when  she 
took  her  first  airing  in  her  own  carriage. 
Thomas  went  with  me  to  buy  it  (grumbling 
as  usual).  All  the  way  down-town  he  dis- 
coursed of  his  prejudice  against  putting  very 
young  infants  in  perambulators,  stopping  so 
often  to  show  me  babies  lying  on  their  backs, 
their  noses  blistering  in  the  sun ;  babies 
nodding  their  heads  off,  their  attendants 
gossiping  and  gaping,  rolling  them  along, 
looking  everywhere  except  at  the  little  mar- 
tyrs ;  babies  left  at  store-doors  while  nurses 
and  mothers  were  shopping  inside — that  I  J 
declare  I  was  sick  of  the  subject  (not  to  say 
of  him). 

"  I  want  the  least  objectionable  baby-car- 


riage you  have,"  he  said  to  the  gentlemanly 
merchant  from  whom  we  bought  it.  "  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  murderous  machines  for 
children  under  six  months  old  ;  but  I  am  ruled 
out,  according  to  custom." 

The  polite  salesman  behaved  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  He  even  took  the  pains  to 
explain  (in  the  kindest  and  clearest  terms) 
how  far  preferable  the  carriage  is  to  the  arms 
of  a  slovenly  or  careless  nurse  ;  how  many 
thousands  of  infants  were  dropped  yearly  and 
made  one-sided,  and  chilled  and  overheated 
through  being  carried ;  how  the  best  physi- 
cians and  physiologists  are  agreed  on  this 
point.  No  one  could  have  listened  to  him 
without  being  convinced  ;  but  Thomas  is  as 
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deaf  and  blind  as  a  street-car  conductor  when 
he  does  not  choose  to  hear  and  see.  He 
interrupted  the  speaker : 

"  A  mere  matter  of  fashion  !  Twenty  years 
ago  baby-carriages  went  out,  and  not  a 
nursemaid  in  town  would  be  seen  in  the 
street  wheeling  one.  In  less  than  ten  years 
your  doctors  and  scientific  men  and  women 
will  talk  and  write  them  down  again.  That 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Our  baby  is  not  a 
joint-stock  corporation,  as  I  have  learned  in 
the  past  month.  She  is  her  mother's  pro- 
perty, and  her  owner  wants  a  carriage  for  her 
chattel." 

I  had  occasion  to  turn  this  weapon  upon 
him  before  long.  He  picked  out  a  large, 
closely-woven  wicker  affair,  with  a  round  top 
of  the  same  material,  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  It  was  a  clumsy,  old-fash- 
ioned thing,  upholstered  in  satin-faced  cre- 
tonne. I  based  my  first  objection  on  this 
last  particular.  The  cushions  would  soil 
much  sooner  than  the  wine-colored  silk  plush 
on  which  I  had  set  my  heart. 

"That  is,  you  can  see  wThen  it  is  dirty,"  he 
sneered.  "  When  that  happens,  have  it  re- 
covered. It  would  cost  less  to  have  this  done 
once  a  year  than  to  pay  twenty-odd  dollars 
more  for  the  plush,  which  will  take  and  hold 
dust  and  all  manner  of  disease-germs,  and 
nobody  be  the  wiser  until  the  child  falls  ill." 

I  was  not  so  simple  as  not  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  affectionate  solicitude  for 
Baby's  health  (the  cretonne-cushioned  vehicle 
cost  twenty-five  dollars,  the  plush  fifty).  Next 
he  attacked  the  canopy-top  of  my  choice. 
It  let  in  wind  and  sun  always.  Down  or  up, 
it  did  not  exclude  the  occupant  from  draughts. 
The  whole  concern  was  a  death-trap.  At  the 
very  civil  dealer's  mention  that  the  pattern 
was  a  favorite  with  the  best  families  my 
husband  lost  his  temper. 

"  But  you  see,  sir  " — he  cut  him  short  by 
saying — "  our  baby  does  not  belong  to  a  best 
family.  She  is  such  plebeian  flesh  and  blood 
that  we  prefer  comfort  to  style  for  her." 

That  turned  me  to  stone  and  steel. 

Said  I  (with  cold  dignity)  :  "  Since  the 
baby  is  my  exclusive  property,  you  will 
please  " — (addressing  the  gentlemanly  mer- 


chant, who,  I  could  see,  sympathized  entirely 
with  me) — "  send  this  carriage  "  (designat- 
ing that  with  plush  cushions)  u  home  for 
her  use ! " 

Then  I  walked  (still  with  cold  dignity)  out 
of  the  store.  The  subject  was  not  renewed 
between  my  husband  and  myself  until  next 
day,  when  he  came  into  the  hall  as  I  was 
adjusting  my  precious  toddlekins  in  her  new 
chariot. 

Thomas  knows  that  (although  a  proverb 
for  amiability)  I  can  be  resolute  when  prin- 
ciple calls  for  adamant.  He  accosted  me 
mildly  (if  officiously): 

"  Hadn't  you  better  wait  until  the  carriage 
is  on  the  pavement  before  you  put  her  in  ?  " 

I  made  no  (verbal)  reply,  only  went  on 
settling  her  in  a  sitting  posture  among  the 
pillows,  and  buckled  the  strap  across  her  dear 
little  chest,  letting  her  arms  hang  outside 
of  it. 

Thomas  again  addressed  me  (and  less- 
gently  than  before)  : 

"  Lay  her  down  flat — won't  you  ?  You 
strain  her  spine  and  throw  her  whole  weight 
on  her  arm-pits,  besides  running  the  risk  of 
strangling  her  with  that  strap  should  she  slip 
down,  as  she  is  almost  sure  to  do." 

I  motioned  to  the  nurse  (who  stood  by, 
open-eyed,  eared,  and  mouthed)  to  take  hold 
of  the  front  of  the  carriage  while  I  held  the 
handle.  We  carried  it  thus  down  the  steps 
and  deposited  it  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  And  no  mighty  harm  done,"  said  I  (tran- 
quilly sarcastic),  as  Thomas  and  I  watched 
the  cherubic  kicksy-wicksy  trundling  a-down 
the  street. 

The  nurse  was  a  young,  good-natured 
girl,  without  much  experience  in  child-tend- 
ing. If  Thomas  had  not  thrown  an  ugly 
word  (audibly)  after  her,  for  "  jouncing  "  the 
carriage  over  the  curbing  and  street-cross- 
ing, I  should  have  made  it  my  business  to 
caution  her  on  this  head,  and  also  to  tell  her 
to  choose  the  smoothest  sidewalks.  I  hold 
Thomas,  moreover,  largely  responsible  for 
the  mistake  I  made  in  sending  my  Golcon- 
dina  out  every  day  at  this  tender  age,  unless 
the  weather  was  actually  inclement,  and  for 
allowing  Emma  (the  nice-spoken,  tidy  nurse- 
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maid)  to  keep  her  abroad  for  three  hours  on 
a  stretch  when  she  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
year  old.  Baby  always  cried  when  she  set 
out  on  her  airing  and  came  home  crying  (as 
invariably).  Emma  assured  me,  however, 
that  she  never  whimpered  from  the  instant 
she  turned  the  first  corner  until  she  reached 
the  same  point  on  her  return. 

"  She's  that  sinsible  that  she  knows  whin 
she's  goin'  into  the  house,  mem.  I  niver 
saw  a  wiser  darlint,  nor  one  as  was  better 
continted,  and  swater-timpered  while  she's 
out  o'  doors." 

My  unhappy  husband's  obstinate  preju- 
dice against  this  poor  girl  made  me 
(naturally)  trust  her  the  more  implicitly. 
I  therefore  cannot  consider  him  blame- 
less for  the  following  harrowing  experi- 
ence. 

One  day,  having  an  errand  (of  mercy)  in  a 
back  street,  I  took  a  short  cut  through  an 
alley  lined  with  squalid  tenement-houses. 
Picking  my  way  between  heaps  of  ashes  and 
garbage,  sickened  by  the  sights  and  odors 
of  the  place,  I  regarded  with  compassion 
the  dozens  of  children  that  cluttered  steps 
and  pavement,  wondering  how  they  could 
live  in  such  noisome  poverty.  I  remember- 
ed (I  trust  with  devout  gratitude)  that  my 
own  lily  flower  was,  on  that  sultry  noon,  in 
the  pleasant  park,  beneath  the  trees,  attend- 
ed by  the  most  devoted  of  nurses.  I  remem- 
bered (with  indignation)  that  Thomas  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  spy  on  several  occasions, 
going  to  the  park  when  he  was  aware  that 


Emma  should  be  there,  and  reported  after- 
ward that  she  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
enclosure.  The  girl  on  being  questioned 
(privately  by  myself)  burst  into  tears,  and 
declaring  she  had  not  left  the  grounds  once 
during  the  hours  of  her  absence  (except  to 
come  straight  home),  vowed  that  she  would 
stay  no  longer  in  a  house  where  she  was  not 
trusted.  Of  course,  I  hastened  to  assure 
her  that  /  believed  thoroughly  in  her,  and 
couldn't  do  without  her,  finally  pacifying  her 
by  a  rise  of  wages  and  a  new  dress.  (Thomas 
knew  nothing  of  this  episode.)  I  was  think- 
ing of  it  when  I  saw  a  ragged  newsboy 
dragging  a  baby-carriage  down  a  flight  of 
broken  steps,  with  a  "  thump  !  thump  !  "  on 
every  one.  A  baby  in  the  vehicle  was  cry- 
ing piteously.  The  little  fiend  (I  refer  to  the 
boy)  swore  at  it  as  he  drew  it  over  the  cob- 
ble-stones in  my  direction.  The  baby  hung 
like  a  wet  rag  over  the  waist-strap,  its  weak 
J  head  lolling  and  bobbing  at  each  jolt,  and 
its  wails  pierced  my  heart.  I  could  not  help 
going  across  the  street  to  scold  the  young 
villain,  but  before  I  could  open  my  lips  I  re- 
cognized the  plush  cushions,  the  afghan — 
the  baby's  cap  and  cloak  ! 

At  the  same  instant  a  shrill  voice  called 
from  the  house  : 

"  Give  the  bawlin'  little  haythen  a  good 
shakin',  Jim,  af  she  don't  hould  her  n'ise." 

The  devoted  Emma  stood  at  the  open 
window.  A  rowdyish  ruffian,  in  a  white- 
washer's  cap  and  overalls,  had  his  arm 
around  her  waist  ! 
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NURSERY   HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Screens  for  Avoiding  Draughts  and  Light. 

The  draught  would  come  on  Baby's  cradle  in 
the  summer,  and  of  course  the  fresh  air  was 
necessary  for  him  ;  while  in  winter  the  sun 
or  fire  constantly  interfered  with  his  happi- 
ness. A  screen  was  found  to  be  the  needful 
article. 

The  shape  should  be  simple,  with  something 
bright  about  it  to  please  the  little  eyes.  This  is 
what  we  did  in  two  rainy  mornings  :  My  hus- 
band bought  four  pieces  of  pine  wood  an  inch 
square  in  thickness.  Two  of  them  were  twenty- 
five  inches  long,  and  the  others  thirty-six.  Two 
feet  were  found  in  the  attic  for  the  side  pieces 
to  stand  upon. 

The  longest  pieces  were  inserted  in  the  feet 
and  the  others  fastened  across,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  a  foot  from  the  floor. 

It  was  painted  with  black  paint,  in  which  was 
put  enough  Japan  carriage  varnish  to  give  it  a 
little  gloss. 

On  one  side  of  this  we  tacked  some  rose-red 
cambric  for  a  foundation.  It  was  dampened 
and  put  by  a  fire,  which  left  it  when  dry  as 
smooth  as  paper.  With  furniture  glue  Christ- 
mas cards,  cut  out  for  the  purpose,  were  fasten- 
ed on.    Brass  tacks  finished  that  side. 

On  the  other  was  old-gold-colored  canton  flan- 
nel, with  a  bunch  of  peacock  feathers  in  the 


centre  tied  with 
two  brass  balls, 
canton  flannel. 


paint,  and  I  can  send  a  recipe  if  desired.  The 
side  with  cambric  should  be  well  covered  with 
gay  cards  to  please  the  little  ones. 

Fryeburg,  Maine.  C.  G.  N. 


a  satin  bow.    On  the  top  are 
Plush  can  be  used  instead  of 
Staining  is^rather  prettier  than 


I  think  the  question  of  a  dim  night-light  in 
the  nursery  or  sleeping-room  a  very  important 
one,  and  will  tell  how  I  arrange  it  so  as  not  to 
be  troubled  with  the  direct  rays  falling  on  the 
bed. 

I  possess  a  small  piece  of  furniture  which  I 
now  consider  indispensable  and  « 
invaluable,  though  when  it  was      /\  \ 
given  me,  on  my  marriage,  I 


It 


■Mr 


thought  it  purely  ornamental, 
is  a  large  banner-screen,  and  re- 
quires but  little  description,  as 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
small  ones  which  sit  on  mantle 
or  table.  This  one  rests  on  the 
floor.  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch. 
The  banner,  about  fourteen 
inches  square,  must  hang  the 
right  height  to  perfectly  shade 
any  part  of  room  desired,  and  it 
can  be  made  of  plush,  velvet, 
felt,  or  any  material  which  suits 
the  taste  and  purse  of  the 
maker. 

The  stand,  nearly  four  feet  high,  consists  of  a 
round  wooden  rod,  trimmed  square  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  and  inserted  in  a 
substantial  pedestal  of  any  design,  being  fasten- 
ed with  a  large  screw  entering  from  under  the 
pedestal.  This  stand  can  be  ebonized  at  home 
if  desired.  The  cross-piece,  to  which  the  ban- 
ner is  hung  by  five  little  brass  rings,  is  a  small 
rod  finished  with  acorn-shaped  pieces  which  fit 
in  bored  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  rod.  Rod  and 
banner  are  suspended  by  a  cord,  the  ends  of 
which  are  glued  into  the  bored  holes  before  the 
acorn-stems  are  inserted.  It  is  hung  round  the 
top  of  the  stand  or  to  a  brass  hook.  I  should 
think  any  one  "  handy  "  with  tools  could  make 
what  I  describe,  or  one  simpler  in  construction. 

I  first  realized  its  usefulness  in  a  long  and 
severe  spell  of  sickness,  and  the  attending  phy- 
sician commended  it  highly.  I  read  by  a  bright 
light  at  night  while  Baby  sleeps  in  deep  shadow. 

Lonoke,  Arkansas.  K.  D.  G. 
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A  Protection  for  the  Restless  Baby. 

Around  the  baby's  cradle  (inside),  where  he 
is  apt  to  hurt  himself,  I  put  a  removable  pad- 
ded lining.  Take  a  strip  of  cream  cheese-cloth 
long  enough  to  go  all  around  the  crib,  and  as 
wide  as  the  cradle  is  deep  (about  three  and  a  half 
yards  long  by  one-half  wide),  a  padding  of  cotton, 
then  rose-colored  cheese-cloth,  tufted  with  white 
worsted.  The  colored  side  is  outside,  the  cream 
on  the  side  next  to  the  baby.  I  tie  this  at  the  four 
corners  with  white  ribbon.  It  can  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  again  at  pleasure. 

Cranford,  N.  /.  Minna  C.  Hale. 


A  Novelty  in  Nursing-Bottles. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter,  with  il- 
lustration, from  Dr.  H.  C.  Haven,  Boston  : 

The  article  on  nursing-bottles  in  the  April 
number  of  your  most  admirable  journal  leads 
me  to  send  you  a  bottle  which  I  devised  several 
years  since  to  overcome  the  objections  to  those 
ordinarily  employed;  it  has  proved  itself,  I 
think,  superior  to  any  bottle  in  use. 

Among  the  greatest  elements  of  danger  in  bot- 
tle-feeding are  the  fermentative  changes  in  the 
food,  which  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  tremen- 
dous mortality  from  the  diarrhceal  diseases  in 
infancy,  and  which  are  also,  I  believe,  the  most 
important  factor  in  causing  the  lamentable  lack 
of  success  of  artificial  feeding,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  city.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  an  infant's  food  is  indis- 
pensable to  success,  and  that  bottle  which  can  be 
the  most  thoroughly  and  readily  cleansed  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose.    The  opening  in  the  top 


interior  to 
be  reached, 
and  when 

placed  under  a  strong  current  of  running  water, 
as  from  a  faucet,  it  is  flushed  out  in  a  most 
thorough  manner. 

There  are  other  disadvantages  in  the  bottles 
and  nipples  ordinarily  used.  To  appreciate 
them  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  delivery  of  milk  from  the  mother's 
breast.  A  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  suction  of 
the  child's  lips,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  breast  forces  out  the 
milk  into  the  child's  mouth.    (Other  causes  act 


in  co  operation,  but  this  is  the  principal  one.) 
In  nursing  from  a  bottle  this  is  unquestionably 
the  only  mechanism  that  should  be  employed ; 
for  this  purpose  the  atmospheric  pressure  inside 
the  bottle  must  be  maintained.  Now,  unless  this 
expansion  of  air,  taking  place  when  the  child 
sucks  from  the  bottle  and  causing  an  outward 
pressure  on  the  milk,  is  compensated  for  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air,  the  bottle  ceases  to  de- 
liver; hence  air  must  be  admitted  into  the  bottle 
ordinarily  in  use  through  the  nipple.  (The 
valve-bottle  which  meets  this  objection  is  com- 
plicated and  uncleanly.)  Thus  a  grave  objection 
arises,  for  the  opening  in  the  nipple  becomes  the 
only  source  of  replenishing  the  air  in  the  bottle, 
and  this  requires  a  hole  so  large  that  the  delivery 
is  much  more  rapid  than  from  the  breast,  so 
much  so  even  that  the  force  of  gravity  alone  is 
sufficient  to  speedily  empty  the  bottle  ;  in  fact 
the  milk  is  often  poured  down  the  baby's  throat. 

This  is  in  itself  a  serious  objection,  as  stated 
in  your  article.  The  milk  from  the  mother's 
breast  is  delivered  in  several  very  fine  streams, 
crossing  each  other  in  various  directions  ;  thus 
the  milk  becomes  mixed  with  the  saliva,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  stimulating  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  necessarily  swal- 
lowed in  small  mouthfuls.  In  feeding  with 
cows'  milk  the  slowness  of  its  administration  is 
of  much  greater  consequence,  on  account  of  its 
different  manner  of  coagulation.  As  the  bottle 
mentioned  has  a  large  opening,  allowing  free  ac- 
cess of  the  air,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
opening  in  the  nipple  large  enough  to  admit  air, 
and  the  nipple  can  be  pierced  with  a  number  of 
very  minute  holes,  through  which  the  deliveiy 
takes  place  in  a  manner  much  more  similar  to 
that  from  the  breast  ;  and  the  force  of  gravity 
is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  milk  to  run  in  a 
steady  stream,  as  one  often  sees. 

Another  advantage  of  this  form  of  bottle  is 
that  not  only  must  the  child  be  held  while  it  is 
being  fed,  but  the  bottle  cannot  be  put  into  bed 
%uith  the  child. 

The  bottles  are  made  of  annealed  glass  so  that 
they  can  be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  can 
thus  be  thoroughly  disinfected  several  times  a 
day. 

An  Improvement  on  the  "Tinkling  Worsted 
Balls." 

I  would  like  to  tell  Babyhood  that  my  baby 
has  the  rattle  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  C.  in  the 
last  number,  but  with  this  difference,  which  I 
consider  a  great  improvement:  Instead  of  the 
brass  balls  on  the  end.  which  I  think  Baby  would 
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surely  get  into  her  mouth  (she  is  four  months 
old,  and  everything  goes  to  her  mouth),  I  put  in 
the  middle  of  the  cotton-wool  with  which  each 
ball  is  stuffed  a  little  card-board  pill  box,  in 
which  are  a  few  dry  peas  or  a  little  rice.  This, 
as  will  be  found,  makes  quite  a  rattling,  gentle 
but  distinct,  and  can  be  left  in  Baby's  possession 
without  any  fear. 

Salem,  Mass.  M.  B. 


Wire-Gauze  Cradle. 

Last  summer  my  baby  suffered  intensely  from 
the  excessive  heat,  and  seemed  unable  to  sleep  at 
night.  In  the  day-time  I  kept  him  in  a  ham- 
mock out-of-doors,  and  he  was  very  comfortable; 
but  Avhen  night  came  he  would  sleep  only  a  few 
moments  at  a  time,  and  his  clothing  would  be 
saturated  with  perspiration.  I  was  almost  in 
despair,  when  my  husband  had  a  cradle  made 
which  relieved  me  of  all  difficulties. 

A  framework  of  wood  was  made  and  filled  in 
with  fine  wire  netting — top,  bottom,  and  sides. 
My  crib  is  not  upon  rockers,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  it  were.  It  acted  like  a  charm  ;  during 
the  day  I  would  put  it  under  the  tree,  put  down 
the  top,  and  the  baby  slept  sweetly  and  com- 
fortably without  excessive  heat,  and  unmolested 
by  flies  or  mosquitoes.  When  he  was  awake  I 
found  it  amused  him  exceedingly  to  stay  in  his 
little  wire  cage  and  watch  the  leaves  waving  to 
and  fro  in  the  sunlight.  At  night  I  would  sim- 
ply spread  a  sheet  on  the  bottom  of  the  cradle, 
and  the  little  fellow  had  an  easy,  yielding  bed, 
without  the*  discomfort  of  a  heated  back.  At 
first  I  thought  the  top  down  would  be  warmer 
than  a  mosquito-bar  ;  but  I  found  from  experi- 
ence that  it  was  not  so.  At  one  time  he  was 
very  ill  with  dysentery,  and  then  the  cradle  was 
indeed  a  blessing,  as  he  could  sleep  without  his 
back  becoming  overheated.  A  friend  told  us  he 
believed  his  child's  life  had  been  saved  by  a  crib 
of  this  kind. 


I  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  crib,  from  which  I 
think  any  one  can  easily  understand  its  construc- 


tion. Two  of  its  recommendations  are  that  it 
is  very  inexpensive,  and  that  it  is  so  light  a  child 
can  almost  carry  it.  I  hope  it  may  prove  as 
great  a  blessing  to  some  other  mother  as  it  has 
proved  to  me. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Mrs.  W.  Walker. 


A  Wicker  Cabinet. 

Herewith  is  a  sketch  of  a  little  article  of 
furniture  which  I  have  found  very  useful. 

Instead  of  the  conventional  baby-basket,  with 
its  petticoats  of  muslin  and  lace,  I  have  this  neat 
little  rattan  cabinet,  which  holds  in  its  upper 
compartment  the  little  wash-bowl  and  pitcher, 
powder-box,  comb  and  brush,  soap-dish,  and 
little  J  apanese  bowls  containing  safety-pins,  etc. 
The  two  lower  shelves  hold  the  napkins,  which, 


by  the  way,  I  always  fold  in  shape  ready  for  use, 
thus  saving  much  trouble  and  hurry.  My  nurse 
said  she  had  never  seen  so  convenient  an  arrange- 
ment— everything  in  a  "  nutshell,"  not  scattered 
in  several  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  little 
affair  was  bought  at  a  furniture-store,  and  is,  I 
suppose,  intended  for  a  music-rack.  It  cost  five 
dollars— no  more  than  a  nice  basket  with  its  fine 
trimming.  It  is  13  by  16,  by  23  inches  high.  I 
dressed  it  with  a  lace  mat  on  the  top  and  a  large 
blue  bow,  and  it  is  very  handsome. 

I  think  as  "  Toodlekins  "  gets  older  he  will 
find  it  a  convenient  wash-stand  suited  to  his 
height.  Then  when  he  goes  to  college  I  can  use 
it  for  a  music-rack.  So  you  see  its  merits  are 
remarkable.  M.  E. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Novel  Use  for  a  Horse-Collar. 

I  should  like  to  contribute  my  mite  toward 
relieving  the  overburdened  mothers  who,  from 
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choice  or  necessity,  do  not  relegate  the  care  of 
their  little  darlings  to  a  hireling. 

It  is  sometimes  a  problem  how  to  place  Baby 
(before  he  can  sit  alone)  safely  and  comfortably, 
so  that  he  can  be  left  for  a  few  minutes  while 
mamma  is  attending  to  the  duties  and  cares  inci- 
dent to  housekeeping.  The  most  ingenious  plan 
I  have  ever  heard  of  is  to  buy  a  new  horse-collar, 
not  necessarily  an  expensive  one  ;  place  this  on  a 
quilt  on  the  floor,  and  in  it  put  Master  Baby.  It 
willjjust  fit  him,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  turn  over  in  it.    His  playthings 


can  be  placed  in  his  lap,  and  he  is  disposed  of 
for  some  time. 

This  suggestion  is  especially  appropriate  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  for  poor  Baby  suffers 
much  from  the  hot  pillows  used  as  support,  and 
j  he  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  mother's  or 
nurse's  heating  arms. 

Of  course  this  will  not  do  for  very  young 
babies,  but  is  only  suitable  for  those  at  the  age 
when  they  rebel  against  lying  down,  and  yet 
have  not  strength  nor  knowledge  to  sit  alone. 

Lonoke,  Arkansas.  K.  D.  G. 


NURSERY 

The  Selection  of  a  Wet-Nurse. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mrs.  "Workman's 
communication  concerning  wet-nurses  in  the  March 
number  of  Babyhood.  Doubtless  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  entrusting  one's  delicate  child  to  a 
stranger  are  great ;  but,  after  all,  in  many  cases 
they  must  be  bravely  met  in  order  to  save  the  very 
life  of  the  child.  Artificial  nourishment  is  at  best 
only  a  makeshift.  I  tried  it  once,  in  the  case  of 
my  second  child,  but  determined  never  to  bring 
up  another  child  on  the  bottle  as  long  as  I  was 
able  to  pay  for  a  wet-nurse  and  bear  up  physically 
with  the  inevitable  annoyances  in  her  train.  But 
not  many  mothers  can  bespeak  a  wet-nurse  in  ad- 
vance, and  in  the  hurry  of  procuring  one  in  the  hour 
of  need  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exercise  the  care 
and  discretion  that  are  so  essential  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  person.  Nor  is  a  physician's  advice 
always  available.  I  have  often  wished  to  be  in- 
formed concerning  the  physical  qualifications  of  a 
wet-nurse,  but  have  never  found  anything  really  use- 
ful in  popular  books  or  periodicals.  It  would  seem 
superfluous  to  look  for  even  average  mental  or  moral 
qualifications  in  persons  of  the  class  that  furnish 
wet-nurses,  and  I  know  that  many  excellent  persons 
object  to  employing  them  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  But  those  that  do  employ  them  need  en- 
lightenment. Perhaps  Babyhood  could  furnish 
what  I  have  vainly  looked  for  elsewhere. 

San  Francisco,  Cat.  Louise  J. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  few  people  yearn 
for  the  advent  of  a  wet-nurse  in  the  family. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
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the  experience  of  most  of  those  who  have  tried 
both  the  wet-nurse  and  the  artificial  feeding  co- 
incides rather  with  yours  than  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Workman.  She  had  exceptional  ill-luck,  and 
moreover,  as  appears  from  her  letter,  she  began 
with  an  intense  aversion  for  a  nurse,  and  as  a 
result  did  not  fail  to  have  the  difficulties  in 
getting  on  that  always  attend  aversions.  A 
medical  man  of  experience  once  said  in  our 
hearing:  "  A  wet-nurse  is  a  nuisance,  but  no 
one  who  has  tried  one  will  ever  take  any  other 
way  of  bringing  up  a  baby  that  she  cannot  suckle 
herself."    And  this  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Before  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  a  wet- 
nurse  a  word  ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  mother  who  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  suck- 
ling of  her  own  child.  It  has  been  in  effect  said 
by  another  that  any  one  who  takes  the  responsi- 
bility of  bearing  a  child  is  bound  to  furnish  its 
food  from  her  own  breast,  or  to  superintend  her- 
self the  feeding  of  it  if  she  cannot  nurse  it. 
Exceptions  will  occur,  as  when  the  mother's 
health  absolutely  disables  her  ;  but  the  rule  will 
stand.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  would  need  no 
insistance,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation 
that  there  are  many  mothers  who  will  hardly 
trust  the  house-maid  to  dust  the  bric-a-brac, 
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who  insist  on  personally  laying  out  the  changes 
of  bed-linen  and  dispensing  the  groceries,  and 
yet  who  never  think  of  inspecting,  except  per- 
haps at  rare  intervals,  the  method  in  which  the 
baby's  food  is  prepared. 

Now,  if  a  wet-nurse  is  procured  a  similar  su- 
pervision should  be  exercised  as  over  the  dry- 
nurse.  As  wet-nurses  are  not  selected  from  the 
highly-intelligent  classes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  very  handy  and  tactful  with  a 
baby  without  experience  ;  and  an  experienced 
wet-nurse  is  not  usually  desirable,  inasmuch  as 
young  women  have,  as  a  rule,  the  best  breasts, 
and  experience  and  youth  do  not  go  together. 
The  mother  must  do  the  watching,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  nurse  has  been  chosen  for  the  one 
physical  quality  of  a  good  breast  of  milk.  If 
she  is  not  handy  with  the  baby  she  is  usually 
very  glad  to  learn  if  she  is  kindly  taught. 

A  common  complaint  is  that  wet-nurses  are 
tyrannical,  demanding  stimulants  and  various 
luxuries  for  the  sake  of  the  milk,  and  threaten- 
ing to  desert  the  baby  if  their  demands  are  not 
granted.  Occasionally  a  distinctly  vicious  wo- 
man goes  out  as  a  wet-nurse,  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  women 
in  their  rank  in  life,  and  come  with  an  honest 
intent  to  do  their  duty.  If  they  prove  to  be  ty- 
rants it  is  because  of  want  of  sense  on  the  part 
of  their  employers.  In  engaging  a  wet-nurse 
she  should  be  made  to  feel,  if  possible,  that  she 
has  an  interest  in  common  with  her  employer  ; 
that  the  employer  is  desirous  of  doing  what  is 
best  for  her  health  and  comfort,  because  by  so 
doing  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  best  secured. 
Moreover,  she  should  understand  that  it  is  for  her 
interest  faithfully  to  attend  to  her  duties  ;  that 
no  trifling  with  her  own  digestion  and  health 
will  be  tolerated  ;  and  that,  while  she  will  be 
valued  in  proportion  as  the  child  thrives,  she  will 
not  be  kept  for  a  day  if  she  neglects  its  interests. 
Let  her  understand  that,  while  you  desire  breast- 
milk  if  it  is  good,  you  much  prefer  artificial 
feeding  to  poor  breast-milk.  If  these  things 
are  clearly  and  kindly  impressed  upon  her 
there  is  little  probability  of  her  playing  false. 
The  other  method,  too  often  seen,  is  to  make  a 
sort  of  pet  of  the  wet-nurse  for  a  while,  to 
foolishly  coddle  her  in  all  ways,  until  she  is  per- 
suaded that  she  is  indispensable  ;  and  then,  un- 
less she  is  a  person  of  unusual  judgment,  she  is 
spoiled,  and  the  employer  reaps  the  harvest  of 
her  own  folly,  and  considers  the  nurse  a  most  un- 
grateful, if  not  an  inhuman,  creature. 

The  choice  of  a  wet-nurse  should  not  be  made 
without  a  careful  medical  examination  ;  the  risk 


is  too  great.  The  employer  may  ascertain  points 
as  to  the  character  of  the  nurse,  and  may  per- 
haps get  information  regarding  her  previous 
health,  as  to  the  health  of  her  child  or  children. 
But  after  all  the  burden  of  the  examination  is 
medical,  and  cannot  be  properly  assumed  without 
professional  knowledge.  And  for  the  physician 
it  is  an  unenviable  office.  Not  only  must  he  find 
out  the  condition  of  the  breast  and  the  supply  of 
milk  and  its  probable  continuance,  but  he  must 
search  with  the  greatest  care  for  diseases  or  de- 
fects. And  in  this  search  he  is  never  helped  by 
the  person  examined  ;  she  usually  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  symptoms,  and  many 
things  which  the  examiner  would  consider  fatal 
objections  she  lays  no  stress  upon.  If  she  has 
knowledge  of  defects,  in  her  desire  for  employ- 
ment she  would  not  obtrude  them.  The  details 
of  the  medical  examination  it  would  be  useless 
to  give  here.  The  physician  also  endeavors  to 
distinguish  between  the  appearances  due  to  ill- 
health  and  those  due  to  poverty,  want,  and  per- 
haps even  hunger,  and  to  distress  at  the  prospect 
of  leaving  her  own  child,  for  which  she — and 
often  with  good  reason — fears  the  worst. 


Hives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

You  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
whether  there  is  no  remedy  for  hives,  which  have 
troubled  my  little  girl  more  or  less  for  two  years. 
She  is  now  just  five.  The  spots  on  the  skin  appear 
and  disappear  from  time  to  time  without  any  appa- 
rent cause.  They  generally  show  themselves  on  the 
face  and  the  hands,  and  seem  to  itch  and  annoy  her 
considerably.  A  physician  whom  I  asked  when  the 
trouble  first  appeared  thought  it  was  due  to  indi- 
gestion and  would  probably  disappear  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. However,  it  seems  very  obstinate,  although 
her  digestion  is  very  good  and  I  am  careful  as  to  her 
diet.  She  is  not  very  fond  of  meat,  but  likes  eggs 
and  farinaceous  food.  Fruit  she  does  not  care  for. 
What  ought  her  diet  to  consist  of,  and  is  there  any 
local  remedy  that  can  be  applied  when  the  hives 
make  their  appearance  ?  O.  G. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Neb. 

The  name  "hives"  is  a  very  general  one, 
meaning  sometimes  croup  but  nowadays  usually 
some  kind  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  In  this 
country,  among  the  natives  at  least,  it  most  com- 
monly signifies  the  eruption  called  by  physicians 
urticaria,  and  popularly  "nettle-rash,"  as  the 
sting  of  that  plant  produces  this  eruption.  If 
this  is  the  eruption  O.  G.  alludes  to  there 
are  remedies  which  are  usually  efficient.  But 
the  choice  of  remedy,  of  course,  depends  not 
upon  the  manifestation  on  the  skin,  but  upon  its 
probable  cause.  It  may  arise  from  external  irri- 
tation, particularly  in  persons  of  delicate  skin  ; 
(the  nettle-sting  before  mentioned  is  an  instance  ; 
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the  inflammations  resulting  from  the  bites  of 
some  insects  are  also  in  effect  examples  of  this 
eruption)  ;  it  may  attend  certain  diseases  that  are 
accompanied  by  fever;  "rheumatic"  persons 
often  are  troubled  by  it,  and  there  are  various 
other  causes  known  to  physicians. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  things 
taken  into  the  stomach  which  disagree  in  some 
way.  There  is  quite  commonly  no  discomfort 
associated  with  the  indigestion,  and  the  sufferer 
often  fails  to  connect  the  skin  symptoms  with 
the  indigestion.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  learned  by  experience  that  some  one  arti- 
cle or  some  group  of  articles  of  food  are  pretty 
sure  to  cause  this  disturbance  in  them,  while  per- 
fectly wholesome  to  most  people.  Thus,  straw- 
berries are  sure  to  produce  the  eruption  in  very 
many  persons  ;  so,  too,  shell-fish,  particularly 
lobsters  and  crabs,  but  also  oysters  and  clams, 
while  some  cannot  even  indulge  in  fish.  The 
list  of  personal  peculiarities  is  too  long  to  be  car- 
ried further. 

The  diet  of  a  child  subject  to  this  trouble  is 
not  easily  given,  because  the  question  is  rather 
what  to  avoid  than  what  to  give.  The  diet  of 
the  child,  as  given  in  O.  G.'s  letter,  seems  sim- 
ple enough,  and  the  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  that  she  should  see  if  the  farinaceous 
foods  are  entirely  right  ;  oat-meal,  for  instance, 
sometimes  has  a  rancid  taste,  and  then  we  have 
often  observed  that  skin -irritations  followed 
which  seemed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  meal. 

The  medicinal  treatment  we  shall  not  enter 
upon,  as  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  domestic 
medicine  ;  we  may  merely  remark  thai  in  persons 
of  rheumatic  peculiarity,  and  in  some  in  whom  it 
is  not  evident,  anti-rheumatic  remedies,  especially 
those  containing  some  preparation  of  salicylic 
acid,  have  seemed  especially  efficacious.  As  to 
external  applications,  cold  sponging,  cloths  dip- 
ped in  cold  water — especially  in  water  in  which  a 
little  soda  has  been  dissolved — and  the  use  of 
any  dry  powder  dusted  over  the  itching  parts,  are 
among  the  best. 


Tendency  to  Delay  Standing. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

1.  My  baby  boy,  eleven  months  old,  is  raised  on 
the  bottle.  I  use  cow's  milk  diluted  a  very  little. 
He  seems  a  strong,  healthy  child  ;  but  one  thing 
puzzles  me  :  nearly  every  time  he  eats,  his  bowels 
will  move  at  the  same  time.  His  food  seems  to  go 
right  through  him.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause 
of  that,  and  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  for 
him  ?  I  feed  him  every  three-and-a-half  or  four 
hours,  and  he  rarely  takes  anything  besides  his 
bottle. 


2.  Another  thing  which  has  worried  me  is  that 
he  will  not  try  to  stand  on  his  feet  or  creep  One 
lady  told  me  it  was  because  he  was  brought  up  on 
the  bottle  that  he  had  no  "ambition"  in  his  legs, 
and  perhaps  would  not  walk  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Do  you  think  there  can  be  anything  the  matter  with 
his  legs  ? 

Chicago.  A  New  Subscriber. 

1.  If  you  mean  that  his  passages  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  composed  of  or  containing 
undigested  food,  his  digestion  needs  looking 
after.  If  you  mean  only  that  a  movement  im- 
mediately follows  eating,  it  is  probable  that  the 
little  fellow  is  suffering  from  a  kind  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  digestive  organs  not  infrequently 
seen  in  children,  which  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  an  undue  activity  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  and  which  is  best  treated  by  the 
use  of  certain  tonics  ;  but  the  matter  is  beyond 
domestic  medicine. 

2.  There  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  mere 
fact  that  a  child  of  eleven  months  does  not  wish 
to  stand.  But  when  a  child  who  has  been  bottle- 
fed,  and  who  has  any  persistent  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  shows  any  particular  weakness  in  his 
limbs  and  unwillingness  to  use  them  for  stand- 
ing or  creeping,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  he 
may  not  be  suffering  from  the  condition  known 
as  rickets — a  point  which  an  expert  physician 
can  readdy  determine  for  you.  In  the  mean- 
time we  should  advise  you  not  to  hurry  the  child 
upon  his  feet. 


Suitable  Summering  Places. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

1.  Is  sea-shore  or  mountain  the  better  place  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  children  under  three  years  liv- 
ing on  the  Hudson,  within  seventeen  miles  of  New 
York  ? 

2.  Has  Baryhood  ever  given  its  advice  upon 
feeding  a  child  who  is  through  with  teething  and 
dislikes  nearly  all  the  cereals,  and  is  but  two  years 
of  age  ?  D.  L.  M. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  absolute- 
ly for  all  children.  If  the  children  have  weak 
chests,  with  consumptive  tendencies,  the  moun- 
tains or  a  hilly  country  would  be  a  little  prefer- 
able, if  you  can  find  a  place  where  the  soil  is 
dry;  otherwise  we  think  the  sea-shore  (sandy 
regions)  quite  as  good.  But  very  much  in  this 
matter  depends  upon  individual  peculiarities, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
cover. 

2.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  advice  upon 
this  £opic,  scattered  through  answers  to  "Prob- 
lems," which  you  will  find  in  your  back  num- 

I  bers. 
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Theology  at  Five  Years :  Practical— and  Painful. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Has  the  father  of  boy-babies  any  rights  which 
mothers,  grandmothers,  and  grandfathers  are  bound 
to  respect  ?    If  so,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  : 

At  what  age  should  children  be  confronted  with 
the  horrors  of  hell  to  frighten  them  into  heaven  ? 
My  five-year-old  is  a  thorough  boy,  who  acts  as 
though  he  had  come  into  a  pretty  good  world  and 
meant  to  make  the  most  of  it  :  physically  and  men- 
tally healthy  and  active  ;  keenly  perceptive,  reflec- 
tive, and  very  sensitive  to  painful  subjects.  He  has 
never  heard  of  Satan  and  his  abode,  nor  of  human 
depravity  and  everlasting  punishment,  and  does  not 
even  know  what  a  drunken  man  is.  He  loves  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem,  whose  story  he  delights  in,  and 
holds  unquestioning  faith  in  the  Good  Father  who 
cares  for  all  people.  I  hesitate  to  open  his  eyes — 
which  look  out  into  the  future,  reaching  beyond  the 
stars,  with  simple  trust  in  God  and  courage  in  him- 
self— to  the  dreadful  mysteries  of  sin,  and  out  of  my 
hesitation  grows  a  conflict  with  "  Grandpa,"  who 
insists  on  "making  lasting  impressions"  Avery 
mild  specimen  of  his  manner  of  teaching  is  the  sub- 
joined letter  : 

"My  dear  Grandson:  I  went  to  the  jail  yesterday, 
where  they  shut  up  bad  people.  One  man  got  drunk  and 
stoned  the  cars.  I  wish  they  would  put  the  man  in  jail 
who  sold  the  whiskey.  I  went  up  to  the  big  iron  bars, 
and  told  the  prisoners  the  story  about  Ugh-  Sam  who 
spends  his  time  in  saloons  and  leaves  his  old  mother 
alone.  1  told  them  God  has  a  prison  for  those  who  are 
wicked,  and  if  once  in  there  they  could  never  come  out. 
"  Much  love  from  your  Grandpa." 

This  has  not  yet  been  read  to  the  boy.    Shall  I 
read  it  to  him  ?  C.  Ingham. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  answer  to  this  interesting  letter  deals  with 
the  questions  it  contains  not  on  religious  but  on 
purely  humanitarian  grounds. 

The  right  of  the  father  in  his  child,  "  to 
warn,  to  comfort,  to  command,"  is  second  to 
that  of  no  one.  With  the  mother  he  forms  a  pro-  | 
tectorate  which  is  absolute.  When  and  how 
children  shall  be  made  aware  of  the  problems  of 
life  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  hereafter,  which 
they  will  inquire  about  sooner  or  later,  must  be  a 
matter  of  judgment  as  regards  each  child,  de- 
pending upon  its  peculiarities  of  mind.  But  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  divided  with  outsiders. 
Dictation,  or  even  suggestion,  from  others  is,  at 
the  best,  amiable  impertinence.  What  you 
shall  teach  it  is  for  you  to  decide  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  the  fanatics  who  have  a  sort  of  half- 
hearted belief  in  the  possibility  of  "  infant 
damnation"  confound  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
■with  Moloch  and  ogres.  It  is  barbarous  to  fill 
a  child's  imagination  with  useless  horrors. 
' '  Grandpa  "  would  deal  sharply  with  the  servant 
who  should  feed  the  little  fellow  on  tales  of 
ghosts  and  bogies  until  the  balance  of  reason 
is  endangered. 

Say  nothing  to  the  child  of  the  letter. 
Familiarity  with   scenes  of   evil  and  outrage 


is  the  means  of  debasement  against  which 
our  public  charities  are  everywhere  in  league. 
It  would  be  an  odd  reversal  of  positions  if, 
while  we  are  doing  our  best  to  pluck  the  gamin 
from  gutter  and  slum,  we  should  deliberately 
lead  our  own  pure  babies  into  them.  Your  boy 
has  come  into  a  pretty  good  world.  Older 
people  who  think  themselves  wiser  should 
acknowledge  this  oftener  than  they  do.  Fortify 
his  soul  and  mind  against  sin  by  filling  them 
with  honest  virtues,  right  principles,  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  kind,  and  in  the  dear  God  and 
Father  of  us  all. 


Prevention,  Not  Cure,  for  Freckles. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  vanity 
of  a  mother  who  asks  for  a  remedy  against  freckles  ; 
but  the  affair  is  not  so  unimportant  as  it  may  seem 
to  many.  If  we  are  at  all  justified  in  trying  to  im- 
prove our  personal  appearance,  why  should  it  be 
wrong  or  trivial  to  struggle  against  freckles,  which 
darken  and  disfigure  so  many  otherwise  bright 
faces  ?  If  they  would  confine  themselves  to  boys 
perhaps  they  might  be  tolerated,  but  in  the  case  of 
my  own  children,  at  least,  they  attack  both  sexes 
with  equal  impartiality,  not  sparing  even  my  little 
girl  baby  of  fourteen  months.  If  still  possible,  I 
should  like  to  save  her  from  the  fate  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  Is  there  a  remedy  ?  Of  course  I  know 
it  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  remove  freckles  by  any- 
thing that  might  injure  the  skin  ;  but  is  there  no- 
thing harmless  that  could  be  used  to  advantage  ? 
Is  it  advisable  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun  ?  Will 
broad-brimmed  hats  be  of  any  use  in  keeping  the 
fiend  off  ? 

Any  advice  will  be  most  gratefully'  appreciated  byr 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  G.  S. 

Freckles  are  annoying,  and  are  often  apparent- 
ly very  disturbing  to  those  who  set  much  store 
by  their  complexion.  These  peculiar  pigment 
deposits  are  usually  confined  to  the  parts  of  the 
person  which  are  exposed  to  the  light — the  face 
and  hands,  namely — and  are  therefore  not  easily 
concealed.  Although  it  is  true  that  they  some- 
times appear  upon  the  clothed  parts  of  the  body, 
yet  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  ex- 
posure to  light  is  their  essential  cause.  They  ap- 
pear in  summer,  when  the  hours  of  light  are  long 
and  outdoor  life  most  indulged  in.  Furthermore, 
the  freckles  are  peculiar  to  certain  complexions. 
Brunettes  rarely  if  ever  freckle  ;  they  become 
tanned.  Blondes  of  the  florid  type — those  with 
red  or  reddish  hair — are  much  more  susceptible 
to  freckles  than  otheis.  With  the  passing  of 
summer  the  freckles  fade  or  disappear,  and  in 
winter  are  scarcely  noticeable,  and  as  adult  life 
is  reached  they  are  less  evident  and  abundant, 
independently  of  the  care  then  bestowed  upon 
the  complexion. 

The  causes  being  thus  a  peculiarity  of  complex- 
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ion  and  exposure  to  light,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
much  for  them  without  doing  harm  to  the  gene- 
ral health.  Some  local  applications  will  tempo- 
rarily make  the  freckles  paler,  but  the  only  real 
treatment  is  prevention  by  exclusion  of  light. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  presently  destructive  of 
the  health  of  the  child.  It  is  possible  to  lessen 
the  freckling,  however,  by  avoiding  exposure  to 
the  strongest  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  shade- 
hats  are  of  some  value  in  this  direction. 


Importance  of  Long  Stockings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

t.  I  should  like  to  put  my  baby  in  short  clothes  in 
June,  and  wish  to  ask  what  kind  of  socks  I  should  put 
on  him  ?  One  friend  says  cotton,  another  says  me- 
rino by  all  means  through  the  first  summer.  If  the 
latter  advice  be  followed,  will  there  not  be  danger  in 
changing  to  cotton  ones  later  ;  or  will  this  necessi- 
tate putting  on  cashmere  ones  as  the  cold  weather 
approaches  ? 

2.  My  oldest  child  wore  merino  and  then  cash- 
mere stockings,  but  is  subject  to  spasmodic  croup. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  woollen 
stockings  cause  a  tendency  to  croup  by  making  the 
feet  perspire  and  then  the  air  checking  the  perspira- 
tion ?  If  this  be  true,  I  want  to  guard  against  the 
second  child  being  made  a  subject  for  croup. 

Yonkers,N.  Y.  M. 

1.  When  the  baby  is  put  in  short  clothes  he 
should  have  stockings  long  enough  to  cover  the 
leg  and  knee  and  go  higher  yet  if  the  napkins 
will  permit.  The  short  sock  commonly  used  on 
babies  has  no  value  except  to  keep  the  shoe 
from  touching  the  foot  ;  it  generally  leaves  the 
calf  and  knee  bare  if  the  child  moves  his  legs 
enough  to  throw  off  his  skirts.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously said  (vol.  ii.  p.  73),  we  believe  that  the 
secret  of  healthful  clothing  is  the  uniform  pro- 
tection of  the  body  ;  hence  a  method  of  dress 
that  leaves  open  patches  of  the  person  between 
thickly-clothed  ones  is  more  hazardous  than  sim- 
ple nudity.  A  child  should  not  be  burdened 
with  clothes,  but  the  protection  should  be  as 
evenly  distributed  as  possible  ;  hence  the  advice 
about  the  length  of  the  stockings. 

As  to  materials,  we  prefer  those  that  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  wool.  "Merino"  is  a 
trade  name  for  knitted  goods  containing  both 
cotton  and  wool,  apparently  in  varying  propor- 
tions. "  Cashmere  "  we  are  not  quite  certain 
about,  but  we  think  it  is  mainly  wool  with  some 
cotton.  The  reason  for  preferring  wool  is  that 
through  it  changes  of  heat  and  cold  are  less 
quickly  felt.  Men  have  found  that  light  woollen 
fabrics  make  the  most  comfortable  as  well  as  the 
safest  summer  apparel. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  that  croup  comes  from 
the  cause  assigned.    If  the  shoe  is  sufficiently 


large  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  cause  per- 
spiration, and.  as  already  said,  a  change  of  tem- 
perature or  a  draught  of  air,  which  are  the  usual 
causes  of  a  check  of  perspiration,  are  much  less 
readily  felt  through  wool  than  through  cotton. 


Cooking  Prepared  Foods. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

Can  any  one  with  experience  give  me  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  to  produce  the 
best  results  upon  a  baby  five  months  old  who  de- 
pends upon  it  wholly  for  nourishment  ?  The  direc- 
tions with  the  food  are  obscure,  and  I  have  found 
them  to  be  different  upon  different  bottles — in  one 
case  just  twice  the  quantity  of  food  being  mentioned 
to  the  same  proportions  of  water  and  milk. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  D.  L.  M. 

Extract  from  another  letter  : 

My  experience  in  cooking  Imperial  Granum  "ac- 
cording to  directions"  would  be  ludicrous  had  the 
consequences  been  less  serious.  B.  J.  S. 

New  York  City. 

An  article  on  the  treatment  of  artificial  foods 
is  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  in  the  July 
number  of  Babyhood.  The  subject  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  dismissed  with  a  few  lines  of  com- 
ment. 


Sleeping  Breast  Downward. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  in  trouble  regarding  the  position  my  babe 
takes  in  her  sleep.  She  is  a  very  nervous,  excitable 
child,  and.  until  she  was  six  weeks  old,  seemed  never 
to  take  any  long,  refreshing  sleeps.  She  would 
sometimes  refuse  to  take  a  single  nap  during  the 
day,  and  even  then  was  very  wakeful  at  night. 

One  day  in  desperation  I  turned  her  upon  her 
face  when  I  put  her  down  for  her  nap,  when, 
to  my  pleasure,  she  slept  for  four  long  hours, 
and  has  refused  ever  since  to  sleep  in  any  other 
position.  She  is  now  between  six  and  seven  months 
old,  has  always  been  well  and  strong,  weighed  at 
six  months  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds,  is  natural- 
ly nourished,  and  has  never  had  a  drop  of  medicine 
of  any  description,  until  this  week  for  a  severe 
cough  which  has  just  overtaken  her. 

Many  experienced  mothers  come  in,  see  her  lying 
upon  her  stomach,  indulge  in  a  rapid  retrospection 
which  reminds  them  that  their  children  never  slept  in 
this  position,  shake  their  heads  ominously,  and  assure 
me  that  harm  will  come  of  it.  One  says  it  will  flat- 
ten her  nose,  another  that  she  will  "all  grow  to 
I  stomach,"  and  her  papa  feels  sure  that  her  arms 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  backwards  in  an  awkward 
manner. 

For  many  reasons  I  think  the  position  a  good 
one,  for  she  is  much  more  easily  tucked  in  her  little 
bed,  and  never  throws  off  the  covers  with  her  ner- 
vous little  hands.  She  bobs  her  head  from  one  side 
to  another  like  a  pendulum,  only  less  often,  and 
thus  prevents  its  growing  one-sided.  She  uses  no 
pillow  and  seems  to  be  very  straight. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  her  being  injured 
in  any  way  by  this  manner  of  sleeping,  of  course 
she  must  be  broken  of  it,  "  though  the  skies  fall  "  ; 
but  if  there  is  not  I  would  like  to  leave  her  comfort  un- 
molested.   She  is  never  rocked  to  sleep,  indeed  does 
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not  know  what  it  means  ;  for  once  or  twice  when  I 
have  tried  to  rock  her  to  sleep  when  callers  were  in 
and  I  could  not  treat  her  in  the  usual  way,  she  took 
it  as  a  great  joke,  and  seemed  to  think  I -was  mak- 
ing a  great  effort  to  entertain  her  (though  it  took 
four  weeks  of  bitter  trial,  yes,  six,  after  the  nurse 
left  us,  to  teach  her  this  element  of  virtue).  You 
are  to  understand  that  she  always  sleeps  upon  her 
face,  night  and  day,  and  if  put  down  in  any  other  way 
immediately  opens  her  eyes  and  laughs  at  the  folly 
of  it. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  this 
matter,  since  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  see  any  bad 
results,  though  often  assured  that  they  would  ap- 
pear. E.  D.  C. 

Silver  Cliff,  Col. 

We  have  seen  many  infants  and  children,  and 
some  adults,  who  had  this  habit  of  sleeping  on 
the  stomach,  and  have  never  known  any  harm 
to  come  from  it.  Provided  they  do  not  bury 
their  faces  in  the  pillows  in  a  way  to  prevent 
their  having  sufficient  air,  we  do  not  known  what 
harm  is  likely  to  result.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
sleeping  upon  the  side  is  easier  to  most  of  us 
than  in  any  other  position,  but  if  a  child  is  more 
comfortable  lying  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  we 
should  let  it  alone.  The  observation  of  habits 
of  the  domestic  animals  would  reassure  you.  If 
you  have  a  house-dog,  notice  how  he  will  sleep 
upon  his  side  or  flat  down  upon  his  stomach  with 
his  head  upon  his  forepaws.  The  cat  will  sleep 
in  any  position,  side,  stomach,  or  back,  and  all 
without  any  damage. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  A.,  Adams,  Mass. — There  is  dan- 
ger in  using  for  another  child  clothes  which  have 
been  worn  by  a  child  sick  with  diphtheria.  We 


do  not  know  that  the  poison  of  the  disease  clings 
with  the  same  tenacity  as  that  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  enough  instances  of  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease by  means  of  articles  of  apparel,  bed-linen, 
and  toys  have  been  known  to  make  us  very 
cautious.  The  clothing  of  a  child  sick  of  any 
of  the  severer  contagious  diseases  should  either 
be  burned  outright  or  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
immersion  in  some  powerful  disinfectant  liquid 
previous  to  washing. 

The  other  subjects  of  your  inquiry  we  cannot 
well  take  up  ;  the  subject  of  diet  of  an  adult 
with  your  peculiarities  would  require  at  least 
one  extensive  article,  and  the  other  matter  is 
one  which  probably  cannot  be  helped,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  but  your  own  physician,  who  knows 
your  whole  condition,  ought  to  meddle  with  it. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  D.,  Manistee,  Mich.—li,  as  ap- 
pears from  your  letter,  the  trouble  is  purely  me- 
chanical, before  resorting  to  drugs  we  should 
recommend  the  injection  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  warm  olive-oil  when  the  movement  is  desired. 

M.  J.  S.,  Boston. — There  are  some  good 
points  in  your  manuscript,  apparently,  regard- 
ing an  infant's  wardrobe,  but  as  your  h  and  k 
are  made  almost  precisely  alike  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  "shirt"  from  "skirt."  Oddly 
enough,  many  sentences  containing  the  words 
will  bear  either  construction,  and  the  combined 
editorial  talent  of  the  office  has  failed  to  bring 
itself  up  to  the  point  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  either.  As  you  give  no  address  we  have 
been  unable  to  return  the  article,  and  it  will 
now  be  unseasonable  for  use  on  account  of 
warmer  weather. 
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The  Gertrude  Baby  Suit. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  L.  C.  Grosvenor, 
M.D.,  of  Chicago,  we  are  enabled  to  answer  a 
number  of  inquiries  which  we  have  received  re- 
garding this  "  new  way"  of  dressing  infants,  by 
printing  below  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  on  the 
subject  at  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  also  by  giving  outlines  of  the  patterns 
in  a  supplement.  From  his  letters  to  us  we  ex- 
tract the  following:  "We  got  up  the  suit  for 
our  own  little  Gertrude  without  ever  thinking 


of  making  it  public,  but  one  wanted  patterns, 
and  another  and  another,  until  it  became  quite 
a  task  to  Gertie's  excellent  mother  to  cut  so 
many.  Then  we  concluded  to  put  them  in  a 
shape  where  all  could  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  leaflet,  '  How  to  Dress  our  Ba- 
bies,' accompanies  each  set  of  patterns." 

The  patterns  are  five  in  number — viz.  :  Dress, 
Flannel  Skirt,  Undershirt,  Diaper,  and  Night- 
gown. They  may  be  obtained  of  Dr.  Grosvenor 
(185  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago),  at  $1  per  set,  post- 
paid. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUTLINES  IN  SUPPLEMENT,  AND 
DIRECTIONS. 

Fig.  I,  Dress.  The  four  sections  show  half  of 
front,  half  of  back,  and  two  parts  of  sleeve. 
This  is  a  plain  slip  ;  if  desired  to  elaborate  it 
with  tucks  and  trimmings  down  the  front  or 
about  the  bottom,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
these  in  cutting.  (Any  style  of  dress  may,  how- 
ever, be  used  with  the  Gertrude  undergarments, 
either  yoke,  Mother  Hubbard,  or  any  other,  as 
one  may  fancy). 

Fig.  2,  Undershirt  and  Nightgown.  As  these 
two  garments  are  alike,  but  one  pattern  is  need- 
ed. The  three  sections  show  half  of  front,  half 
of  back,  and  sleeve.  The  best  material  is  cotton 
flannel  of  medium  weight.  The  hem  of  neck, 
waist,  and  bottom  is  turned  over  on  the  outside 
and  cat-stitched,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
rough  on  the  inside.  Hems  are  concealed  by  a 
simple  trimming. 

The  nightgown  and  the  diaper  are  all  that  is 
needed  for  night-wear. 

Fig.  3,  Flannel  Skirt.  The  two  sections 
show  half  of  front  and  half  of  back.  Made  of 
woollen  flannel,  without  sleeves,  the  armholes 
and  neck  being  scalloped  but  not  bound.  May 
be  made  as  ornamental  about  the  bottom  as  de- 
sired. 

Figs.  4  and  5,  Diapers.  These  are  of  two 
sizes,  18x18  and  10x10  inches,  the  larger  to  be 
folded  across  diagonally  to  an  even-edged  tri- 
angle. The  insertion  of  the  smaller  one  where 
most  needed  saves  the  heat  and  discomfort  of 
unnecessary  thicknesses  over  the  hips  and  kid- 
neys, and  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
size  of  pieces  for  washing.  Cotton  flannel  is  re- 
commended as  being  softer,  warmer,  and  more 
absorbent  than  linen  or  any  other  material. 
The  hem  is  turned  over  on  the  right  side  and 
run  through  the  machine.  Use  the  fleecy  side 
next  to  the  baby. 


"How  to  Dress  our  Babies." 

The  following  is  the  lecture  by  L.  C.  Gros- 
venor,  M.D.,  above  alluded  to  : 

"  I  wish  to  interest  you  to-day  in  a  more 
humane  and  healthful  method  of  dressing  our 
babies. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  when  attending  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  I  chanced  to  be  the  only  old  lady 
present  competent  and  willing  to  make  the  little 
one's  first  toilet.  Now,  when  we  old  ladies 
of  the  male  persuasion  attempt  to  do  anything, 
we  like  to  do  it  well.  I  got  along  nicely  with 
the  bath,  but  when  the  wardrobe  was  brought  in 


it  set  me  thinking  again,  as  it  had  done  many 
times  before,  upon  the  very  inconvenient  and 
harmful  way  in  which  we  dress  our  infants. 

"  In  the  first  place,  here  was  a  little  bandage 
to  go  two  or  three  times  around  the  body  over 
the  navel-dressing,  and  to  be  pinned  with  four 
pins — and  you  know  it  is  customary  to  wear  this 
until  the  child  goes  into  short  clothes,  or  even 
through  the  second  summer.  Now,  the  Creator 
has  made  the  abdominal  wall  elastic  for  a  pur- 
pose— to  accommodate  itself  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  child's  digestion.  If  it  has  a  full 
meal  the  wall  is  large  enough,  and  if  it  has  eaten 
little  it  is  none  too  large.  If  there  is  wind  in  the 
bowel  the  abdomen  distends  and  gives  it  room 
till  it  can  find  its  way  through  sixteen  feet  of 
convoluted  intestine.  The  bandage  destroys  all 
this  elasticity  and  defeats  the  Creator's  plans  in, 
the  matter. 

"  '  But,'  say  the  old  ladies,  '  we  must  put  on 
a  bandage,  and  put  it  on  snugly,  or  the  baby  will 
be  ruptured,  or  big-bellied  and  all  out  of  shape.'' 
Nonsense  !  Nature  does  not  do  her  work  in, 
such  a  careless  way.  When  the  infant  cries 
lustily  this  elastic  wall  distends  evenly  in  all 
directions,  and  if  not  bandaged  seldom  ruptures. 
It  is  the  bandaged  babies  who  rupture. 

"  Let  us  see  !  The  band  was  well  applied  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  constant  motion  so 
characteristic  to  the  young  of  all  animals  it  is 
partially  displaced,  compressing  a  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  but  exposing  the  umbilicus,  which  now 
has  to  take  the  whole  pressure,  and  bursts,  and 
we  have  an  umbilical  hernia.  '  But,'  says  the 
grandmother  or  nurse,  '  I  do  not  apply  the  band 
in  any  such  careless  way.  I  adjust  it  evenly  and 
put  in  four  pins,  the  lower  one  through  the 
diaper  to  hold  it  down.'  What  happens  now  ? 
The  child  cries,  and,  the  chance  of  distention  be- 
ing gone,  he  ruptures  into  the  scrotum  if  a  boy, 
or  in  the  femoral  region  if  a  girl — surely  not  a 
very  desirable  condition. 

"  No.  I  would  dress  the  navel  with  a  pad  of 
absorbent  cotton  and  a  light  band  held  by  two 
pins,  just  enough  to  retain  the  navel-dressing, 
and  discard  the  band  when  the  navel-dressing 
comes  off.  The  matrons  and  nurses  will  oppose 
this  encroachment  upon  time-honored  customs, 
but  a  little  tact  and  explanation  will  win  them 
to  your  way  of  thinking.  I  have  seen  only  one 
ruptured  baby  in  twenty  years  among  the  un- 
bandaged. 

"  The  next  article  I  came  across  was  a  little 
shirt,  made  of  linen— the  coldest  goods  in  the 
world — starched  stiff  at  that,  and  having  saw- 
teeth around  the  neck  to  keep  the  baby  irritable. 
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Surely  this  should  have  no  place  in  the  infant's 
wardrobe.  It  is  neither  comfortable  to  the  child 
nor  convenient  to  the  mother. 

"  Then  came  the  pinning-blanket,  one  of  the 
most  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  garments 
ever  invented.  Let  us  see  :  The  chest  wall  is 
made  to  expand  and  contract  at  every  inspiration 
and  expiration.  The  ribs  do  not  pass  around 
the  body  like  a  barrel-hoop,  but  curve  downward 
and  upward  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  favor  this  expansion  and  contraction; 
and  we  put  on  this  pinning-blanket,  whose 
band  is  made  of  unelastic  material,  close  up 
under  the  arms,  and  pin  snugly — over  two  fingers 
is  the  old  rule — and  so  spoil  all  the  expansive 
power  of  the  chest  during  the  first  weeks  and 
months  of  the  infant  life.  We  forget  that  within 
these  thoracic  walls  are  great  vital  organs,  which 
•during  these  beginnings  of  life  should  have  the 
freest  play.  Who  shall  say  that  much  of  the 
phthisis  pulmonalis  and  other  lung  diseases 
Avhich  scourge  our  land  have  not  one,  at  least,  of 
their  predisposing  causes  right  here  ?  But  I  have 
another  indictment  against  this  absurd  pinning- 
blanket.  One  side  is  folded  over  one  limb  and 
the  other  over  the  other,  and  then  the  bottom  is 
folded  upon  the  thighs  and  pinned  so  that  the 
little  one  cannot  move  a  limb;  at  which  he  cries, 
and  we  say  Colic  !  and  commence  to  dose  him. 
This  garment  is  an  abomination  and  should  be 
thrown  away. 

"After  this  comes  the  skirt,  which  has  the 
same  objection  as  the  pinning-blanket — tightness 
about  the  chest.  Another  objection  I  have  to  all 
these  is,  that  they  clothe  the  chest  warmly  and 
leave  the  shoulders  with  only  a  slight  covering  of 
muslin — the  dress.  How  a  more  uncomfortable, 
unphysiological,  or  inhuman  dress  could  be  in- 
vented I  can  hardly  see.  The  attention  of  the 
Humane  Society  should  be  called  to  it. 

"  While  I  am  aware  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but 
not  so  easy  to  show  a  better  way,  I  am  confi- 
dent I  can  give  you  something  infinitely  better 
in  1  The  Gertrude  Baby  Suit,'  entirely  free  from 
all  these  objections,  perfectly  healthful  and 
beautiful,  and  very  convenient  to  the  mother  in 
using  ;  then,  too,  the  baby  now  handles  like  a 
baby. 

"The  under-garment  should  be  made  of  nice 
fleecy  goods — Canton  flannel  is  the  best  we  have 
at  present — cut  princess,  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  ten  inches  (twenty- five  inches  long)  below  the 
feet,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrists,  and  having  all 
the  seams  smooth  and  the  hems  at  neck,  wrist, 
and  bottom  upon  the  outside — the  latter  turned 
over  once  and  felled  or  cat-stitched  with  colored 


worsted— a  tie  and  one  button  behind.  Here 
you  have  a  complete  fleece-lined  garment,  com- 
fortable and  healthy,  and  one  that  can  be  washed 
without  shrinking.  The  next  garment  is  made 
of  baby  flannel  (woollen),  also  cut  princess,  same 
pattern,  only  one-half  inch  larger,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  below  the 
feet — to  cover  the  other — with  generous  armholes 
pinked  or  scalloped,  but  not  bound,  and  with  two 
buttons  behind  at  the  neck,  and  may  be  embroi- 
dered, at  pleasure.  The  dress  cut  princess  to 
match  the  other  garments  is  preferable 

"  The  ordinary  baby  dresses  are  all  right,  ex- 
cept that  I  would  have  them  only  from  thirty 
inches  to  a  yard  in  length. 

"  Now,  these  three  garments  are  together  be- 
fore dressing — sleeve  within  sleeve — and  then 
are  put  over  the  little  one's  head  at  once  and 
buttoned  behind  and  the  baby  is  dressed,  there 
being  but  one  pin — a  diaper-pin — in  Baby's  dress 
instead  of  Jifteen.  No  shoulder-blanket  should 
be  used,  because  it  is  sometimes  over  the  head, 
sometimes  about  the  shoulders  and  neck  and 
sometimes  off  entirely,  and  these  changes  are  ex- 
posures. Accustom  the  little  one  from  the  first 
to  go  without  it. 

' '  At  night  the  dress  should  be  simply  a  Canton 
flannel  night-dress  and  a  diaper — the  dress  being 
not  unlike  the  under-garment  in  the  suit,  only  a 
little  longer.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  child 
can  rest  sweetly  in  a  diaper,  a  bandage,  a  pinning- 
blanket,  a  skirt,  and  a  double  gown,  as  many  a 
child  is  expected  to  do.  A  good  rule  is  to  '  dress 
the  little  ones  as  you  would  love  to  be  dressed 
if  you  were  a  babe.'  There  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful about  this  simple  dress.  The  only  wonder  is 
!  that  we  have  dressed  our  little  ones  so  badly  so 
long. 

"  If  your  husband  and  I  were  to  go  into 
business  together,  we  would  sit  down  and  calcu- 
late and  say :  '  How  can  we  obtain  the  best 
results  with  the  l^ast  outlay  of  money  or  labor, 
and  make  our  business  abreast  of  the  freshest 
thought  of  to-day?  '  But  when  our  young  mo- 
thers go  into  the  business  of  dressing  their  first 
little  one  they  do  not  ask,  '  How  can  I  dress  the 
child  best  in  the  physiological  light  of  to-day  ? 
How  can  I  dress  it  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
comfortable  and  healthy?  How  can  I  dress  it 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  to  myself?' 
but  1  How  did  my  grandmother  do  this?'  So 
they  go  back  fifty  years  for  their  models.  All 
honor  to  our  grandmothers  ;  they  did  beautifully 
in  the  light  they  had  ;  but  if  our  girls  of  to-day 
do  not  do  better  than  their  grandmothers  they 
do  very  badly. 
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"  The  main  advantages  of  this  method  are  : 
"1.  Perfect  freedom  to  all  thoracic,  abdomi- 
nal, and  pelvic  organs. 

"  2.  That  all  the  clothing  shall  hang  from  the 
shoulders. 

"3.  The  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  mother  in  caring  for  the  babe, 
there  being  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

"4.  The  resulting  health  and  comfort  of  the 
child. 

"5.  The  evenness  of  the  covering  of  the  body, 
there  being  the  same  covering  over  the  shoulders 
as  elsewhere. 

"  Let  us  make  the  physical  life  of  our  babies 
so  perfect  and  happy  as  to  realize  the  words  of 
Wordsworth  :  '  Heaven  lies  all  about  us  in  our 
infancy.'  " 

Flannel  Skirt. 

Noticing  the  request  for  dress-reform  flan- 
nel skirts  for  Baby's  short  clothes  I  thought  I 
would  send  my  idea.  Its  merit  is  double  in 
that  there  are  no  gathers  to  make  the  skirt 
bulky,  and  that  it  can  easily  be  enlarged  as 
the  child  grows  by  making  the  plaits  smaller. 
The  pattern  will  answer  for  infants  as  well  as 
older  children,  and  can  have  long  or  short  or  no 
sleeves,  as  desired. 

Cut  your  flannel  the  desired  width  for  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  and  also  right  length.  Take 

the  side  to  be 
used  as  the 
front,  and  on 
the  centre  of 
the  top  part  of 
it  make  a  box- 
plait  that  will 
be  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  across. 
Sew  down  the 
middle  of  it  on 
the  back  two 
and  a  half  in- 
ches. Half  an 
inch  from  this 
plait  make  on  both  sides  a  single  one  an  inch 
wide  turning  towards  the  centre. 

On  the  back  tear  down  the  middle  about  seven 
inches  for  the  opening.  Make  the  box-plait  on 
one  side,  and  a  hem  on  the  other,  with  side 
plaits  like  the  front.  Feather-stitch  with  coarse 
silk  down  each  edge  of  the  front  ones  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  back  one.  Lay  on 
the  flannel  a  sack  pattern  that  fits  the  child  and 
cut  out. 

Mine  are  bound  with  flannel  binding  at  the 


top  and  are  embroidered  at  the  bottom.  Plain 

ones  can  be  doubled  so  that  there  is  no  seam  on 
the  shoulder.  C.  G.  N. 

Fryeburg,  Me. 


A  Unique  Way— Neither  Tapes  nor  Pins. 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  the 
articles  on  dressing  little  babies,  and  would  like 
to  give  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be  of  use 
to  some  mother. 

It  often  seems  to  me  that  shield-pins  and  tied 
tapes  might  hurt  a  little  baby  very  much.  We 
all  know  how  a  wrinkle  or  knot  may  make  us 
uncomfortable,  so  I  have  always  sewed  the 
baby's  clothes  on,  using  soft  French  darning- 
cotton  and  a  large  needle.  Four  long  stitches 
will  fasten  each  band  securely,  and  it  takes  no 
longer  than  putting  in  pins.  WThen  it  comes  to 
the  undressing  it  is  much  quicker  and  easier,  as 
the  cotton  breaks  very  easily.  . 

I  think  the  little  princess  skirts  are  very  nice 
for  the  first  short  clothes.  I  have  them  made 
alike  of  flannel  and  cotton.  V. 

West  Philadelphia. 


Another  Baby's  First  Outfit. 

I  have  read  with  attention  all  the  lists  and 
directions  given  about  the  wardrobes  for  the  new 
babies,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  still  a  desire 
for  further  information  I  would  like  to  add  an 
account  of  the  articles  selected  for  my  little  Rob 
Roy  in  the  light  of  my  former  experiences,  and 
which  have  proved  satisfactory  : 

Six  yoke  dresses,  bought  ready-made. 

Four  muslin  night-slips. 

Five  flannel  skirts. 

Three  pinning-blankets. 

Three  flannel  shirts,  silk  warp. 

Four  flannel  bands,  unhemmed,  torn  across  the 
flannel. 

Six  pairs  socks,  3  of  wool,  3  of  silk  of  larger 
size,  as  my  babies  are  all  large  and  grow  very 
rapidly. 

Two  small  blankets,  instead  of  little  shawls. 

Three  pieces  of  cotton  diaper,  10  yards  each, 
20,  22  and  24  inches  wide.  I  make  diapers  long 
enough,  so  that  they  are  exactly  square  when 
doubled  after  they  are  hemmed  and  washed.  I 
put  two  on  at  a  time,  the  larger  outside.  I  got 
cotton  diaper  for  my  first  baby,  and  found  it  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  used  it  for  the  other 
three.  I  well  know  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
young  mothers  have  to  consider  with  care  the 
question  of  expense.  Where  that  does  not  have 
to  be  regarded  I  would  say,  get  linen  diaper. 
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But,  in  any  case,  endeavor  to  obtain  an  old,  soft 
table-cloth,  and  cut  into  cloths  a  yard  long  and 
half  a  yard  wide  when  hemmed,  or  half  a  yard 
square.  They  are  so  nice  for  the  first  little 
diapers,  and  are  even  more  useful  afterwards  in 
many  ways — say  for  towels  for  baby  and  as  nap- 
kins to  lay  over  the  mother's  breast  to  keep  from 
taking  cold.  I  wear  one  constantly  while  nurs- 
ing, instead  of  a  piece  of  flannel. 

For  further  protection  against  wet  skirts  I 
made  four  pads  of  unbleached  muslin,  12  inches 
square.  I  divided  half  a  pound  of  cotton  among 
the  four  pads,  and  quilted  them  slightly.  These 
are  just  laid  in  under  the  diaper,  and  keep  their 
place  while  long  dresses  are  worn.  After  short 
dresses,  they  are  put  in  place  only  during  naps 
and  at  night.  I  have  found  them  a  very  great 
convenience. 


For  my  first  two  babies  I  made  cambric  skirts, 
but  not  for  the  last  two.  In  winter  two  flannel 
skirts  are  much  better.  Every  superfluous  article, 
like  the  cambric  skirt  and  the  linen  shirt,  adds 
to  the  trouble  of  dressing  a  baby,  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  washing,  which  is  a  serious  consider- 
ation where  only  one  servant  is  kept.  During 
my  married  life  I  have  lived  in  the  western, 
central,  and  eastern  portions  of  my  native  State. 
In  each  of  these  localities  help  is  hard  to  get, 
and  when  obtained  the  great  bugbear  is  the 
washing,  and  many  girls  will  not  go  to  a 
family  where  there  is  a  little  baby.  I  find  the 
Monday's  wash  is  considerably  lightened  by 
having  all  of  baby's  clothes  which  have  been 
soiled  by  Thursday  washed  and  ironed  on  that 
day.  Ray  Chester. 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  MOTHERS 

More  Support  for  the  Anti-Rocking  Theory. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  of  the 
experiences  of  other  mothers  in  putting  their 
babies  to  sleep.  At  this  late  day  may  I  be  par- 
doned if  I  add  my  testimony  to  those  who  have 
gone  before.  I  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  woman 
of  theories  ;  have  stood  the  laughing,  but  have 
clung  to  my  theories  just  the  same,  and  have 
found  that  with  my  first  baby  they  have  thus  far 
worked  well. 

I  have  never  believed  in  rocking  a  baby  to 
sleep  till  the  little  one  became  so  accustomed  to 
it  as  to  demand  it  as  a  right.  A  friend,  who 
had  been  successful  in  carrying  out  this  idea  with 
her  two  children,  said  she  commenced  to  lay 
them  down  in  their  cribs  at  eight  months  of  age 
and  let  them  cry  themselves  to  sleep.  As  my 
baby  was  but  two  months  old  at  the  time,  and 


PARLIAMENT.  » 

my  monthly  nurse  still  with  me,  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  as  to  the  time  to  begin,  especially  as 
Master  Baby  had  the  happy  faculty  of  dropping 
off  to  sleep  at  his  nursing-time,  immediately  after 
my  supper.  One  evening,  however,  much  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  the  little  eyes  were  wide  open 
when  the  nursing  was  over.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  could  not  begin  the  rocking  ;  it  was  against  my 
theory.  "  Lay  him  right  down,"  said  my  hus- 
band, who  stood  in  the  doorway.  I  hesitated  ; 
the  little  one  was  so  young,  and  I  knew  it 
would  never  do  to  take  him  up  again  even  if 
he  did  cry.  But  as  I  "  loved  "  and  "  honored  " 
so  I  "  obeyed,"  and  down  went  the  baby  on  his 
pillow.  As  I  stepped  back  out  of  sight,  and  the 
little  fellow  found  himself  alone,  he  commenced 
to  cry,  getting  more  and  more  in  earnest  each 
moment,  and  tossing  his  arms  to  and  fro.  Thus 
at  three  months,  all  unplanned,  the  battle  was 
begun.    The  room  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  a 
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lamp  just  outside  the  door.  We  stood  breathless, 
watching  the  little  figure  on  the  bed,  screaming 
by  this  time,  and  flinging  his  little  arms  about  in 
wild  excitement.  A  bright  thought  came  to  that 
husband  of  mine.  He  crept  softly  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  taking  the 
two  little  hands  in  his,  held  them  down  with 
firm  but  gentle  grasp.  There  was  a  vain  struggle 
to  free  them,  which  lasted  but  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Then,  as  the  little  one  began  to 
feel  the  quieting  influence,  the  screaming  gradu- 
ally abated,  he  became  more  quiet,  and  at  last 
slept.  This  was  repeated  for  a  number  of 
nights,  when  the  little  fellow  seemed  to  un- 
derstand he  was  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  bed.  It 
soon  became  a  regular  thing  to  nurse  him,  lay 
him  down,  and  walk  away,  leaving  him  alone 
in  the  dim  room,  while  I  sat  in  the  next  apart- 
ment. 

My  baby  is  now  almost  nine  months  old.  He 
goes  to  bed  regularly  at  half-past  five,  when  I 
tuck  him  up  in  his  little  crib,  and,  with  a  good- 
night kiss,  leave  him.  He  often  goes  to  sleep 
without  a  sound.  Sometimes  he  cooes  to  himself 
before  dropping  off,  and  sometimes  cries  a  little  ; 
but  I  have  never  taken  him  up  after  putting  him 
in  his  little  crib  since  I  commenced  carrying  out 
my  "  theory,"  nor  does  he  expect  it.  My  even- 
ings are  free,  and  I  can  even  go  out  to  tea,  as  I 
have  a  trustworthy  nurse  whom  1  can  leave  in 
charge  while  I  am  away.  A.  P.  H. 

Lancaster,  Ar.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  add  one  word  of 
testimony  to  a  discussion  which  has  interested 
and  amused  me  very  much,  I  want  to  say  that 
my  two  daughters,  aged  respectively  four  years 
and  three  months,  are  undressed  and  put  in 
their  cribs — I  never  used  a  cradle — at  seven 
o'clock.  The  wee  baby  is  nursed,  rolled  in  a 
soft  shawl,  and  tucked  in  ;  then  comes  sister's 
turn.  She  is  bathed  every  other  night,  has  on 
her  night-drawers,  and  climbs  into  her  larger 
crib.  Both  little  girls  are  kissed  "good-night," 
the  gas  turned  out,  and  mother  goes  down-stairs. 
They  don't  know  any  other  way,  and  if  that 
light  were  left  neither  would  close  an  eye-lid. 
When  Baby  takes  her  day  naps — and,  in  truth,  she 
does  little  else — she  frets  until  laid  on  her  little 
pillow  in  the  crib.  She,  however,  is  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  animal,  which  is  all  we  could  expect 
of  a  baby;  nurses  from  the  breast,  digests  per- 
fectly, and  sleeps  without  waking  through  the 
night  until  seven  in  the  morning;  while  the  other 


little  maiden  fared  but  ill  on  a  bottle,  was  rest- 
less, peevish,  badly  nourished,  and,  like  all  babies 
of  weak  digestive  powers,  a  constant  care  to  her 
mother,  and  impossible  to  train  to  rules. 

Therefore  I  say  you  cannot  make  cast-iron 
rules  for  the  physical  any  more  than  for  the 
moral  and  mental  training  of  your  children,  as  no 
two  of  a  large  family  may  be  alike.  Keep  before 
you  an  ideal  of  the  perfect  child,  and  live  up  to 
a  few  general  principles,  while  you  vary  your 
rules  with  a  judicious  admixture  of  common 
sense  tempered  with  patience  and  mother-love. 

A.  E.  P.  S. 

Is  the  Hiccough  Kemedy  Worse  than  the  Disease  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  just  tried  the  plan  suggested  by  a  writer 
in  the  March  Babyhood  for  curing  hiccoughs. 
Our  baby  is  healthy,  well  educated,  but  not 
"  beautiful  "  except  in  his  mamma's  and  papa's 
eyes,  so  I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  this  par- 
ticular cure  doing  him  any  good.  He  was  hic- 
coughing fast  and  hard  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  trouble  itself  ;  and,  if  not,  how  I 
could  manage  to  make  him  cry  a  very  little.  He 
settled  that  question  for  himself  very  quickly. 
As  I  stepped  out  of  the  room  on  an  errand  he 
crept  up  beside  the  cat  and  caught  her  by  the 
tail.  Of  course  she  scratched  him  to  protect  her- 
self. "  It  goes  without  saying"  that  he  cried  ; 
equally  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  cured. 
It  would  hardly  do  for  all  mothers  to  scratch 
their  babies  to  cure  hiccoughs,  however.  I  think 
if  babies  could  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
their  votes  would  be  for  the  "  sugar-and-water  " 
method,  and  "  choke  a  little."  My  baby  being 
eleven  months  old,  I  could  not  judge  for  the 
three-months-old  babies.  But  I  don't  think 
either  method  wise.  Children  rarely  have  hic- 
coughs more  than  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  do  them  any  harm. 

Canton,  III.  A  New  Reader. 


Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

This  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  dis- 
order, whether  caused  by  habit  or  disease,  is, 
I  think,  worthy  of  discussion  in  Babyhood, 
though  it  is  most  annoying  when  it  extends  be- 
yond the  period  of  life  which  this  magazine  is 
specially  intended  to  cover. 

Though  children  are  sometimes  subject  to  a 
weakness  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  medi- 
cal treatment,  I  believe  that  a  little  care  and 
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trouble  in  earliest  infancy  would,  in  almost  all 
cases,  save  the  mother  a  world  of  vexation  in 
after-years.  But  no  time  should  be  lost,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  of  cure  if  a  child 
has  once  become  accustomed  to  the  habit.  If  a 
baby  of  a  few  days  old  is  held  over  a  vessel  at 
regular  periods,  say  before  or  after  each  nurs- 
ing, there  will  soon  be  no  need  of  diapers.  I 
know  of  one  case  where,  by  laying  a  piece  of 
paper  under  a  babe  every  morning  and  evening, 
he  became  so  regular  in  his  habits  that  at  the  end 
of  three  months  his  mother  boasted  that  she  had 
never  had  a  soiled  diaper  to  wash.  Certainly  it 
would  be  quite  as  easy  to  take  a  child  up  two  or 
three  times  every  night  as  to  change  its  diaper 
so  often,  and  the  good  habit  could  be  learned 
before  the  monthly  nurse  had  left.  The  baby 
would  soon  waken  and  cry  out  to  be  relieved  as 
regularly  as  to  be  fed,  and  the  time  could  be 
gradually  lengthened,  so  that  in  a  few  months 
it  would  sleep  through  the  night  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  might  be  well  for  a  short  time  to  lay  a  fold- 
ed cloth  under  the  child,  but  no  diaper  should 
be  pinned  about  it,  which  might  irritate  and 
cause  the  very  trouble  we  wish  to  avoid,  and 
would  also  take  time  to  remove.  English  ladies 
laugh  at  us  for  using  diapers  even  in  the  day- 
time, thus  giving  ourselves  so  much  extra  and 
disagreeable  work  ;  and  I  think  we  really  might 
discard  them  while  our  babies  are  in  long  clothes, 
and  then,  only  for  modesty's  sake,  don  the  little 
drawers,  which  would  also  be  a  protection  from 
cold,  but  should  never  be  required  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  mothers  seldom  begin  to  train 
their  children  in  cleanly  habits  till  they  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  old,  by  which  time 
they  are  so  used  to  being  wet  at  night  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  teach  them. 

It  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  only  by  un- 
tiring patience  and  per- 
severance on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  The 
baby  should  be  taken 
up  (without  necessarily 
waking  it)  at  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening  and 
put  upon  the  vessel, 
and  again  the  instant 
it  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  for  unless  it  has 
a  decided  weakness 
of  the  bladder  it 
will   seldom  wet  dur- 


ing the  night,  but  cannot  wait  after  it  is  once 
awake.  If  persevered  in,  this  should  be  enough  ; 
but  if  the  child  proves  incorrigible,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  weakness,  a  little  moral  sua- 
sion might  be  resorted  to.  I  do  not  think 
whipping  does  any  good,  but  a  child  may  learn 
to  be  ashamed  of  a  wet  nightgown  or  crib.  As 
it  grows  older  it  may  be  forbidden  to  come  into 
mamma's  bed  in  the  morning  unless  it  is  "  nice 
and  dry,"  or  a  reward  may  be  offered  for  good 
behavior  in  this  respect. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  supply  of  milk  or  water  at  supper,  and  espe- 
cially to  guard  against  drinking  a  quantity  of  any 
fluid  at  bed-time. 

Each  added  year  seems  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  breaking  the  habit,  and  if  it  is  not  eradi- 
cated by  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  one  may  indeed 
feel  discouraged.  Still  do  not  despair.  I  know 
of  a  child  of  seven  years  who,  when  all  other 
means  failed,  was  cured  by  being  wakened  every 
night  at  ten  o'clock  and  compelled  to  walk 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  bath-room. 

Of  course,  if  at  any  age  the  child  shows  signs 
of  weakness,  or  even  if  the  mother  sees  no  such 
evidence,  but  cannot  readily  break  the  habit,  she 
should  call  in  the  aid  of  her  physician,  who  can 
easily  decide  whether  the  malady  is  due  to  dis- 
ease or  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  little  one, 
or,  may  I  be  pardoned  in  saying,  to  the  laziness, 
of  its  elders. 

Brooklyn.  H.  E.  W. 


An  Artist  in  Silhouette. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

New  Brunswick  claims  this  genius.  He  is 
just  over  five,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  among 
his  other  accomplishments  is  very  fond  of  riding 
down  the  banisters.    His  aunt  expresses  some 
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anxiety  lest  he  should  end  his  career  by  this  means 
before  his  talent  reaches  its  full  development. 

We  hope  you  will  think  these  cuttings,  made 
by  his  scissors  without  previous  drawing,  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  magazine.  Please  notice  the 
figure  of  which  he  says,  "  This  is  the  bishop." 
It  is  from  real  life  ;  not  like  the  others,  imagina- 
tive sketches. 

The  clippings  enclosed  are  the  original  ones. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Q. 

[We  have  made  exact  reproductions  of  the 
enclosures  and  print  them  herewith :  Figs.  I 
and  2,  horse  and  rider  ;  fig.  3,  "  the  bishop."] 


Overdressed  Babies— Quarrelsome  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

"  I  wish,"  said  one  of  my  neighbors  to  another 
a  few  days  ago — "  I  wish  that  my  children  were 
as  united  as  yours.  I  declare  your  children  never 
quarrel,  while  mine  are  continually  quarrelling 
about  something  or  other,  and  sometimes  I  think 
that  they  actually  hate  each  other." 

I  have  been  thinking  over  that  mother's  words 
since  she  spoke  them,  and  trying  to  decide  who 
is  to  blame  for  her  children's  constant  bicker- 
ings. When  her  little  ones  were  wee  babies, 
and  lay  in  her  lap  contentedly  sucking  their 
thumbs,  they  were  just  as  sweet  and  good-na- 
tured, and  altogether  as  perfect,  as  any  other 
children  of  the  same  age. 

But  when  Teddy  was  two  or  three  years  old 
his  little  sister  Lottie  was  born,  and  she  was 
speedily  followed  by  Efne  and  Frank.  They 
were  all  pretty  children,  and  it  soon  became 
their  mother's  great  desire  to  keep  them  clothed 
as  nicely,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  children 
in  the  town.  That  is  where  she  made  her  first 
mistake  ;  for  while  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  could  well  afford  to  purchase  every- 
thing ready-made  for  their  children,  or  to  hire 


a  seamstress  to  make  what  clothing  they  needed, 
the  lady  I  speak  of  could  not  afford  to  do  either, 
consequently  the  cutting  and  basting,  the  fitting 
and  making,  had  to  be  done  by  her  own  hands, 
in  addition  to  all  of  her  own  housework. 

How  much  time  could  she  have  for  anything 
else  ?  Very  little,  I  am  sure,  for  every  spare 
moment  was  devoted  to  the  never-ending  ruff- 
ling, tucking,  knife-plaiting 
and  embroidering,  etc.,  etc. 
How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  had  that  mother 
been  content  with  dressing 
her  little  ones  in  much  plain- 
er clothing  !  I  don't  mean 
dresses  made  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  meal-bag,  or  jackets 
made  without  regard  to  shape 


Oh 


we  all 


want  our  small  folk  both 
prettily  and  neatly  clad — 
fashionably,  too,  in  a  moder- 
ate way.  If  all  the  children 
in  the  town  were  wearing 
gored  skirts  and  yoke  waists 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to 
oblige  my  wee  lads  and  las- 
sies to  wear  full  skirts  and 
plain  waists.  I  believe  in 
dressing  our  little  ones  just 
as  well  as  we  can  afford  to. 
I  believe  in  making  them 
just  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible.    But  I  FIG-  3- 

do  think  that  my  little  eight-year-old  Clarice 
looks  just  as  sweet  and  well-dressed,  and  infi- 
nitely more  comfortable,  in  her  little  garnet 
flannel  dress  (that  can  be  washed  when  dirty), 
with  its  one  row  of  box-plaiting  around  the 
bottom,  and  her  little  white  apron  with  just  a 
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narrow  edging  for  trimming,  than  little  Miss  Lot- 
tie, across  the  way,  in  her  elaborately-made,  pale- 
blue  thibet  (that  will  not  wash),  with  its  many  rows 
of  fine  knife-plaiting,  that  take  so  much  time 
and  trouble  to  make.  Her  apron  is  white  also, 
but  it  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  fluted  ruff- 
ling ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
these  small  women  must  have  at  least  one  clean 
one  a  day,  think  what  the  ironing  must  be  ! 

My  two  year-old  Birdie  wears  little  checked 
gingham  aprons  while  at  play,  they  are  so  easily 
made  and  easily  washed  ;  and  Baby  plays  in  the 
dirt  with  his  little  spade  and  bucket  without  fear 
of  scoldings  from  mamma  for  -soiling  his  clothes, 
for  I  can  easily  let  him  have  four  or  five,  or  even 
six,  of  the  tiny  gingham  aprons,  while  my  neigh- 
bor's Frankie — just  Birdie's  age — would  as  soon 
think  of  flying  as  making  a  mud-pie. 

All  this,  you  may  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  my  neighbor's  children  disagreeable  and 
quarrelsome  with  one  another.  Has  it  not  ? 
Suppose  her  Lottie  comes  to  her  mother  for  as- 
sistance in,  perhaps,  doing  a  hard  sum  or  making  a 
doll's  bonnet.  Mamma  is  busy  trying  to  get  four 
flounces  out  of  two  yards  of  cloth  ;  she  is  tired, 
nervous,  and  cross,  and  she  impatiently  bids  her 
little  girl  to  "Go  away,  and  don't  bother  me  !  " 

And  it  is  so  on  from  morning  until  night  ;  she 
has  no  time  to  spend  with  her  children,  no  time 
to  play  with  or  amuse  them.  There  are  no 
quiet  bed-time  talks,  that  our  children  need  so 
much  to  keep  their  little  feet  from  going  astray. 
No  ;  if  that  mother  can  only  keep  her  little 
ones'  bodies  clothed  better  than  those  of  any 
other  children,  she  feels  that  she  has  done  her 
whole  duty  by  them.  If  they  quarrel  in  her 
presence  she  punishes  them  without  first  striving 
to  find  who  is  the  one  to  blame.  A  light  offence 
may  be  severely  punished  at  one  time,  while  a 
really  grave  offence  goes  unrebuked  because  she 
has  not  time  to  bother  with  them.  Consequent- 
ly those  little  ones  are  growing  up  to  be  deceit- 
ful because  mother  will  not  take  "time  to  teach 
them  to  be  the  reverse.  If  those  same  children 
receive  nothing  but  quick,  sharp  words  and 
scoldings  from  their  mother,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  they  quarrel  among  themselves  ?  If 
mother  never  takes  time  to  settle  a  dispute  with 
kindly,  loving,  yet  firm  words,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  if  they  settle  their  own  disputes  with 
cross,  angry,  hateful  words,  or  perhaps  blows, 
in  which  the  smaller,  weaker  child  is  always 
worsted,  and  retires  from  the  field  with  deadly 
hatred  in  his  heart  towards  his  larger,  stronger 
bother  or  sister  ?  Clarice. 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 


Poisonous  Wall-Paper. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  quite  interested  in  Babyhood,  and  as  I 
have  only  seen  a  few  copies  I  have  been  won- 
dering whether  you  have  published  any  article 
on  the  subject  of  arsenical  wall-papers.  I  have 
just  had  such  an  experience  with  my  little  girl, 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  that  I  would  wish 
every  one  to  be  warned  of  the  great  danger  ex- 
isting in  putting  on  papers  that  have  not  been 
tested  by  a  chemist. 

My  little  girl  suffered  for  months,  after  mov- 
ing into  a  new  room,  with  terrible  sleeplessness, 
thirst,  catarrh  and  slight  cough,  flatulency,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  We  took  her  away  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  she  gradually  improved,  and  in  three 
months  was  almost  well  in  every  way  ;  return- 
ing home,  she  soon  began  to  show  the  old  symp- 
toms, and  in  a  month  was  all  back  again,  and 
finally  one  morning,  after  rising,  fainted  away. 
We  then  had  our  papers  analyzed,  and  found 
three  rooms  with  paper  full  of  arsenic.  This 
paper  we  had  scraped  off  and  had  new  put 
on,  and  now  my  little  girl  is  perfectly  well ;  but 
it  took  a  month  to  get  the  arsenic  all  out  of  her 
system. 

It  was  through  Dr.  E.  S.  Wood,  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  that  I  learned  of  the  dan- 
ger in  such  papers.  I  had  never  before  given 
the  subject  a  thought  ;  I  now  find  a  great  many 
who  do  not,  and  I  would  like  a  warning  spread 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Woodward. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


A  Sound  Opinion  as  to  the  "  Autocrat." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Having  nursed  three  healthy  and  happy  babies, 
I  feel  moved,  by  "  Alpha's  "  pathetic  appeal  in 
your  last  issue,  to  speak.  Fortunately  for  me, 
my  physician  is  also  my  husband  and  possessed 
of  some  moral  courage,  so  that  I  graciously  per- 
mitted him  to  be  "the  autocrat,"  regardless  of 
remonstrances  of  nurse  and  kind  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  one  has  sufficient  confidence 
in  a  physician  to  employ  him,  one  ought  to  fol- 
low his  advice  rather  than  that  of  a  person  who, 
however  kind  at  heart,  is  usually  not  an  intel- 
ligent person,  and  is  sure  to  be  full  of  whims  and 
theories  of  ancient  date  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
babies — my  first  nurse,  for  instance,  always 
stoutly  maintaining  that  "breathing  fresh  air 
gave  babies  the  colic." 

A  True  Lover  of  Babies. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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A  Further  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Paris 
Baby  Show. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  French  nation 
has  no  domestic  tastes,  and  that  family  altars 
are  unknown  in  the  gay  and  brilliant  capital  of 
France,  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  had 
they  happened  to  visit  the  Casino  Populaire,  in 
the  Rue  du  Cloitre  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  on  a 
showery  afternoon  in  mid-April,  for  there  they 
would  have  seen  municipal  councillors,  physi- 
cians of  distinction,  and  painters  of  merit  busily 
engaged  in  examining  dozens  of  male  and  female 
babies,  registering  them  according  to  a  pre- 
determined standard,  and  announcing  to  anxious 
mothers  and  to  perspiring  papas  the  results  of 
a  competitive  examination  which  has  now  lasted 
for  several  months.  From  time  to  time,  during 
February,  March,  and  April,  babies  not  younger 
than  a  twelve-month,  nor  older  than  five  years, 
have  been  offered  to  the  attention  of  these 
dignitaries,  and  on  each  occasion  the  list  of 
aspirants  had  been  weeded  out  until  it  was  hoped 
that  on  Thursday,  April  15,  there  would  remain 
but  a  few  who  were  considered  to  unite  in  their 
diminutive  persons  all  the  advantages  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  a  prize.  But,  somewhat  to 
the  consternation  of  the  overworked  jury,  these 
hopes  were  not  realized  ;  and  no  less  than  fotir 
thousand  new  candidates,  many  of  whom  were 
most  promising,  were  presented.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
long the  competition — and  to  announce  the 
prizes  only  at  the  festival — the  Fete  des  Be'be's, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  last  days  of  May. 

I  have  already  informed  you  that  these  com- 
petitive examinations  are  held  in  the  Casino 
Populaire,  hard  by  Notre  Dame's  ancient  walls, 
and  that  the  babes  are  submitted,  naked  as  they 
were  born,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  jury, 
composed  of  deputies,  city  councillors,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  other  persons  for  diverse  reasons 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
physical  beauty  and  health  in  France.  On  the 
afternoon  of  April  15,  when  I  attended  the  exhi- 
bition, the  mammas  were  called  up  to  the  plat- 
form, and  when  a  dozen  were  in  line  in  front 
of  the  judge's  table,  they  were  directed  to  disrobe 
their  babies  and  to  place  them  under  the  eyes  of 
the  jurors.  Then  the  audience  in  the  room  below 
was  treated  to  much  quaint  baby  talk — to  coo- 
ings  and  billings  infinite,  to  crowing  and — I 
regret  to  state — to  a  certain  amount  of  vigorous 


bawling.   Little  girl-babies  of  four,  with  already 
hair  enough  on  their  heads  to  be  done  up  into  a 
knot  behind,  looked  around  for  the  warm  bath 
which  they  naturally  expected  when  they  found 
themselves  disrobed  ;  and  when  the  bath  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  instead  there  were  rude, 
bearded  men  gazing  at  them  and  writing  on 
papers  about  them,  they  clung  to  their  mammas' 
necks  and  sobbed  most  dismally.  The  boys  kicked 
and  squealed  with  all  the  vigor  and  freedom  of 
young  colts.    From  time  to  time  the  mammas 
engaged  in  the  competition  cast  eager  eyes  upon 
the  table,  on  which  were  temptingly  displayed 
the  medals  and  diplomas.   Each  one  was  thinking 
how  well  medal  or  parchment  would  look  over 
her  chimney-piece,  and  how  it  would  make  her 
less  fortunate  neighbor  shrivel  with  envy  when 
she  saw  it.    The  fathers  who  were  on  hand,  ar- 
rayed in  their  best,  followed  all  the  details  of  the 
examination  quite  as  closely  as  the  mothers  ;  and 
they  glared  fiercely  at  each  other,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Do  you  suppose  for  an  instant  that  your  under- 
sized brat  can  get  the  gold  medal  ?  "  or  "Are  you 
vain  enough  to  imagine  that  babies  fat  and  cross- 
eyed can  attain  even  to  the  honor  of  a  diploma  ?  " 

These  medals  and  awards  mean  something 
to  the  contestants,  most  of  whom  belong  to 
the  humbler  walks  of  life  ;  for  the  winning  of 
the  medal  of  honor,  for  instance,  carries  with 
it  the  privilege  of  having  one  thousand  francs 
instead.  A  thousand  francs  ($200)  is  a  small 
fortune  to  a  French  workingman.  There  were 
among  the  spectators  on  Thursday  many  middle- 
class  folk,  and  some  few  babies  so  richly  dressed 
that  they  were  most  probably  of  aristocratic 
parentage  ;  but  their  mammas  had  committed 
them  to  the  tender  care  of  their  nurses.  Wonder- 
ful to  behold  were  these  Nounous — tricked  out 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  costumed 
according  to  the  traditions  of  their  different  pro- 
vinces. Some  wore  bright  red  gowns  and  white 
caps,  from  which  hung  long  streamers  of  red  rib- 
bon ;  others  were  noticeable  because  of  the 
black  bows  and  quaint  cloaks  of  Alsatia  ;  others 
still  were  stately,  clear-eyed  women  from  Aries, 
looking  quite  as  much  like  goddesses  in  masque- 
rade as  like  hired  nurses.  In  the  middle  of  the 
long  hall  stood  a  gas-stove,  on  which  were  sim- 
mering pans  of  milk,  and  seductive  displays  of 
cake  ;  and  around  this  place  the  children  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age  hovered  expectantly. 
One  mother  had  brought  with  her  a  hunch- 
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backed  girl-baby  with  the  face  of  a  saint.  Now 
why  did  she  bring  that  child  there  ?  I  love  to 
think  that  that  mother  was  unconscious  of  the 
infirmities  of  her  offspring.  Then  there  was  a 
long-haired  gentleman  who  had  with  him  his 
infant  son — a  cross-eyed  cherub  with  a  bulbous 
face,  clad  in  a  dragoon  uniform  of  blue — which 
was  quite  painful  to  witness  ;  but  the  father  sat 
in  evident  expectation  that  his  name  would  be 
called,  and  that  he  should  have  the  joy  of  going 
upon  the  platform.  I  looked  for  the  mamma  ; 
but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  she 
was  ill  at  home,  or  perhaps  she  had  gone  on  the 
great  journey. 

On  referring  to  the  statistics  published  by  the 
committee  I  discovered  that  the  number  of  babes 
inscribed  as  competing  at  this  exhibition,  between 
the  close  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  baby- 
show  in  1884  and  March  1,  1S86,  was  no  less  than 
three  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  now  here,  at 
the  last  moment,  are  four  thousand  more  !  Per- 
haps Paris  may  come  in  time  to  have  its  annual 
baby  exhibition,  as  it  has  its  salon  for  the  painters 
and  its  spring  and  autumn  "  flower-shows." 

The  programme  announces  that  more  than  a 
hundred  physicians  of  importance  have  taken 
part  in  the  medical  examinations  ;  that  fifty-eight 
ladies  representing  societies  for  the  protection 
of  children,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
philanthropists,  savants,  and  men  of  letters,  have 
aided  the  exhibition  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  that  several  members  of  the  ministry 
have  given  it  their  patronage.  Babies  in  Paris 
whose  mammas  could  not  bring  them  to  the  Ca- 
sino Populaire  were  examined  at  home,  and  their 
record  was  submitted  with  the  others  for  the 
competition.  The  jury  wandered  about  at  each 
assembly  of  mothers  and  children,  and  silently 
took  notes  ;  then  inquired  the  names  of  those 
mothers  of  whose  children  it  thought  favorably, 
and  presently  called  them  to  the  platform. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  when  there  were  nearly 
eight  hundred  children  presented  for  examina- 
tion, only  twenty  were  picked  out  as  worthy  to 
be  examined,  and  of  these  nine  were  rejected  as 
inadmissible  for  the  final  competition.  In  each 
case  where  there  was  any  tendency  to  disease  or 
deformity  which  could  be  remedied  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  parents.  One  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  February  11  was  the  saving  of  ten 
babies  from  an  early  death  by  the  care  recom- 
mended by  the  examining  physicians  ;  and  the 
parents  followed  the  valuable  advice  so  intelli- 
gently that  the  jury  of  the  Concours  has  con- 
cluded to  vote  them  a  recompense. 

Paris,  May  1,  1S86.  Edward  King. 


Pointing  at  Dogs. 

This  is  a  diversion  that  some  boys  like  to  in- 
dulge in,  apparently  to  see  how  nearly  they  can 
come  to  being  bitten  and  yet  escape.  All  dogs 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  this  sort  of  at- 
tention, and  if  the  pointing  is  continued  long 
enough  will  almost  certainly  snap  at  the  protrud- 
ed finger.  It  can  never  be  too  early  to  teach 
children  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice.  The 
subject  is  given  special  prominence  just  now 
by  the  death  of  a  boy  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
from  the  effects  of  a  puppy's  bite  induced  in 
this  way. 

An  Unsuspected  Cause  of  Colic. 

A  German  physician  being  called  to  see  a 
child  of  five  weeks  old,  who  was  continually  cry- 
ing and  suffering  from  colic,  and  whose  skin  was 
of  a  dull  bluish  tint,  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
diagnosis,  until  looking  at  the  nurse's  face,  and 
seeing  it  of  a  brilliant  white  and  red  tint,  he 
touched  the  surface,  which  left  a  greasy  stain  on 
his  finger  of  a  cosmetic  rich  in  lead.  This  poi- 
sonous substance  the  nurse  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  for  the  purpose  of  improving  her 
complexion.  The  cause  of  the  child's  colic  being 

I  removed,  and  appropriate  treatment  adopted,  a 

I  cure  was  effected  in  a  few  davs. 

 .  

The  Advantages  of  Weighing  Infants. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Viura,  medical  officer  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  a  Barcelona  hospital,  has 
published  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
weighing  infants  periodically,  by  which  observa- 
tions it  can  be  determined  whether  the  mother's 
or  nurse's  milk  is  satisfactory  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  desirability  of  a  change  is  easily 
and  early  recognized.  In  the  main  Dr.  Viura 
agrees  with  other  recorded  statements — viz., 
that  an  infant  loses  from  100  to  200  grammes 
in  the  first  four  to  six  days  after  birth  (100 
grammes  equal  about  3^  ounces),  regaining  its 
original  weight  in  seven  days,  from  which  time 
to  five  months  it  gains  25  grammes  daily,  being 
then  double  its  original  weight,  and  this  is  again 
doubled  at  sixteen  months.  In  his  observations 
he  tested  the  mother's  milk  by  a  lactoscope.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  take  into  account  any 
special  condition  which  may  be  present,  and  not 
to  attribute  to  the  nurse  or  mother  what  may  be 
due  to  disorders  in  the  child. 

There  are  few  mothers  who  could  undertake 
to  make  these  milk  tests,  or  who  would  be  likely 
to  profit  especially  by  them,  but  all  can  make 
the  observations  as  to  weight  with  little  diffi- 
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culty  ;  such  facts  once  recorded  have  a  perma- 
nent value  for  both  the  mother  and  the  doc- 
tor in  ways  other  than  the  special  one  above 
spoken  of. 

Prospective  Ages  of  a  Million  Babies  of  1886. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  thus 
illustrated  by  a  sporting  paper,  in  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  fraternity  : 

If  one  could  see  a  million  babies  start  on  a 
race  (all  scratch  the  mark,  of  course),  and  could 
follow  them  through  life,  this  is  about  what  he 
would  see  :  Nearly  150,000  of  them  would  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
while  twelve  months  later  the  numbers  would  be 
further  thinned  by  the  deduction  of  53,000 
more  ;  22,000  would  follow  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  They  would  throw  up  the  sponge 
by  twos  and  threes  until  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fifth  year,  when  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  in- 
tervening period  something  like  500,000  had  left 
the  track.  Sixty  years  would  see  370,000  gray- 
headed  men  still  cheerfully  pegging  away.  At 
the  end  of  eighty  years  the  competitors  in  this 
great  "  go-as-you-please"  would  number  97,000, 
but  they  would  be  getting  more  shaky  and 
•'dotty"  each  lap.  At  the  end  of  ninety-five 
seasons  223  would  only  be  left  in  the  final 
"  ties,"  while  the  winner  would  be  led  into  his 
retiring-room,  a  solitary  wreck,  at  the  age  of 
108.  There  is  something  grimly  humorous  in 
the  quaint  array  of  figures,  but  they  are  founded 
upon  statistics  carefully  compiled.  One  can- 
not help  wondering  what  would  be  the  bet- 
ting at  the  start  about  any  one  of  those  million 
babies  coming  in  alone  at  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  lap  of  the  great  and  mysterious  track 
upon  which  the  race  of  life  is  run. 


A  Baby  King  for  Spain. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Queen  Christina,  on  the  17th  ultimo,  were 
thus  described  by  the  New  York  Herald's  ca- 
ble correspondent : 

At  half-past  twelve,  mid-day,  the  pious  pray- 
ers which  had  been  offered  up  to  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  for  a  week  past  were  an- 
swered. Queen  Christina  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine,  healthy  son.  There  were  present  the 
Queen's  mother,  the  Princesses  Isabella  and  Eu- 
lalie,  sisters  of  the  late  king  ;  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  the  primate,  and  the  royal  physicians. 
In  an  adjoining  antechamber  were  gathered 
Senor  Sagasta,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
colleagues  ;  the  Spanish  marshals,  the  Madrid 
authorities,  a  number  of  grandees,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  representatives  of  the  Cortes,  presi- 


1  dents  of  various  deputations,  and  all  the  great 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State. 

The  hall  was  bright  with  glittering  uniforms 
and  splendid  costumes,  while  the  palace  galleries 
were  thronged  with  the  noble  ladies  whom  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  had  excluded  from  the 
royal  bedchamber.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  ex- 
citement in  the  palace  grew  painful.  The  court 
chapel  was  filled  with  priests,  bishops,  and  la- 
dies in  waiting,  devoutly  imploring  Heaven  to 
give  Spain  a  king.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
among  the  royalists  when  the  Duchess  Medina- 
Torres,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  proclaimed  the 
glad  news  to  the  expectant  throng  and  invited 
Senor  Sagasta,  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 

I  and  the  other  dignitaries  to  enter  and  receive 
the  royal  infant. 

According  to  the  Spanish  custom,  the  new- 
born babe  was  solemnly  paraded  round  the  ante- 
chambers on  a  cushion  for  inspection  and  ad- 
miration. When  the  courtiers  had  exhausted 
their  raptures  the  birth  was  pompously  recorded 

1  in  an  official  deed,  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of 
Tustice,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Meanwhile 
the  news  had  been  conveyed  to  the  crowd  in  the 
plaza  by  hoisting  the  royal  standard.  Instantly 
the  church-bells  rang  out,  guns  were  fired,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of  rejoicing. 
Then  the  grandees  and  courtiers  slowly  dis- 
persed, and  nothing  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
royal  bedchamber  but  the  feeble  wailing  of  the 
baby  monarch. 

A  Proposed  Book  on  Juvenile  Logic. 

A  friend  of  Babyhood  is  engaged  in  making 
1  a  study  of  children's  logic,  and  she  will  be 
obliged  to  any  mothers  or  other  relatives  of  chil- 
;  dren  who  will  send  her  instances  of  reasoning 
I  on  their  part.    The  reasoning  may  be  either 
good  or  bad,  but  it  must  be  a  plain  case  of  rea- 
soning, and   the   circumstances  —  sufficient  to 
cover  the  suppressed   premises  in  the  child's 
mind — must  be  fully  described.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  C.  L.  F.,  care  of 
Babyhood. 

Monthly  Special  Article. 

We  offer  this  month  S25  for  the  best  short  arti- 
cle on  "  Toys  for  Babies."  The  main  purpose  in 
this  subject  should  be  to  suggest  the  most  attrac- 

1  tive  and  harmless  things,  whether  old  or  new, 
with  which  to  amuse  infants  under  two  years  of  age. 

I  This  article  may  contain  anywhere  from  1,000 
to  2,500  words.  The  limit  of  time  for  its  receipt 
will  be  extended  to  October  I,  on  account  of  the 

I  intervening  hot  months. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 

Co7itribnted  by  "Babyhood's'"  Headers. 


— A  little  girl  just  two  years  old,  upon  first  hear- 
ing the  newly-arrived  baby  cry,  asked  what  it  was. 
Upon  being  told  it  was  her  little  brother,  she  said  : 
*'  Tell  him  to  walk  right  in." 

Little  Willie  prayed  long  and  ineffectually  for  a 
little  brother.  At  last  he  gave  it  up  as  "no  use.1' 
Soon  after  his  mother  had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
him  twin  babies.  He  looked  at  them  a  moment 
and  then  exclaimed:  "How  lucky  it  was  that  I 
stopped  praying  !    There  might  have  been  three  /" 

Another  twin  story :  A  small  boy  was  asked 
to  select  a  kitten  from  among  several,  the  others 
being  doomed  to  drowning.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  called  in  to  admire  twin  sisters.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  his  fond  parents  he  asked,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  deep  thought  :  "Which  one  are  you  going 
to  keep,  mamma  ?  Fd  keep  that  one." — Mrs.  C. 
F.  W.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

— I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  "Cash  "  when 
I  have  wanted  an  errand  done  by  any  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  called  the  little  folks  "  Cash  One,"  "  Cash 
Two,"  and  "Cash  Three."  Nannie  one  day  was 
alone  in  the  nursery,  and  in  talking  to  herself  said  : 
"Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me.  I  don't  sup- 
pose, sir,  you  know  who  I  am  ;  but  you  know  Jen- 
nie and  Bess,  and  I  am  Cash  Number  Three.'' 

Four  little  children  were  playing  house.  Jo 
was  the  mother,  and  she  had  rigged  out  all  the  little 
children  very  fancifully,  while  she  was  dressed  very 
simply  and 'plainly.  I  remarked  to  her:  "Why, 
Mrs.  Jones,  why  are  your  children  dressed  so  nicely 
and  you  not  fixed  up  at  all  ?  "  She  answered  very 
gravely  :  "  No,  I  am  not  rigged  very  much  ;  I  am  the 
mother,  and  mothers  only  have  a  few  old  things." 
[It  is  needless  to  add  that  neither  mother  nor  chil- 
dren were  New-Yorkers.] — X.  Y.  Z.,  Brooklyn. 

— My  little  three-year  old,  who  had  heard  much 
of  an  aunt  but  never  seen  her,  asked  :  "  Mother, 
my  Aunt  Daisy  isn't  a  1  bug  ant,'  is  she  ?  " 

When  I  told  her  to  go  and  see  if  her  sick 
grandma  needed  anything,  she  returned,  saying, 
"She  would  like  a  cup  of  tea."  "  Did  grandma 
say  so  ?  "  I  asked.  "  No  ;  but  she  looked  as  if  she 
needed  it." 

I  told  the  same  little  girl  she  must  not  expect  to 
be  amused  all  the  time.  Next  day,  when  naughty,  I 
said  to  her  :  ' '  You  must  be  good  and  be  a  comfort 
to  your  mother."  "  I'll  comferd  you  some,  but  you 
mustn't  expect  to  be  comferded  all  the  time,"  was  her 
reply. — Mrs.  H.  G.  Reynolds,  Agricultural  College, 
Mich. 

— Little  four-year-old  Maud,  who  has  very  strict 
notions  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  asked  her 
mamma  the  other  day  whether  chickens  laid  eggs  on 
Sunday. — Mrs.  N.  R.,  New  Jersey. 
•  — Our  little  Johnny,  who  has  just  attained  his  fifth 
year,  listened  attentively  to  a  lady  visitor  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  late  appearance  of  her  wisdom- 
tooth,  and  then  astonished  her  by  asking  :  "  Do  fool 
ish  persons  also  get  wisdom-teeth  ?" — M.  P..  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y. 

— As  a  reward  for  good  behavior  my  little  Mary, 
not  quite  six  years  old,  was  allowed  to  be  present  at 
a  musical  entertainment  given  at  the  house  of  my 
friend.  Miss  T.,  a  very  excellent  singer,  favored  the 
audience  with  a  song  and  was  enthusiastically  en- 


cored. Mary  was  noticeably  restless  during  the 
repetition  of  the  song,  and  then  turned  to  me  with 
the  remark,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 
pany :  "  Mamma,  did  the  lady  sing  so  badly  that  she 
had  to  do  it  all  over  again  ?  " — Mrs.  O.  G.,  Chicago. 
— If  we  could  only  know  the  thoughts  of  the  little 

!  ones,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  more  humor 

!  in  them  than  in  some  of  the  so-called  witty  grown 
people's  sayings.  My  little  three-year-old  is  just 
picking  up  some  of  "  Mother  Goose's  "  rhymes.  As 

I  she  seems  to  prefer  them  to  other  stories,  I  often  re- 
peat them  for  her.  Her  favorite  seems  to  be  "  Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep."   The  other  day  I  said,  "  Ray,  can  you 

\  find  mamma's  shears  for  her  ? "    She  hurfted  for 

.  them  awhile,  then  called  out  from  the  other  room, 
'•  No'm,  I  can't  find  dem."  Then,  as  she  came  to 
the  door  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Mam- 

;  ma,  '  Let  dem  alone  and  dem'll  come  home,  bring- 
ing der  tails  be-hind  dem.'  " — Mrs.  M.,  Canton,  III. 

— Willie,  aged  five,  and  Gracie,  aged  six,  were 
overheard  by  their  aunt  busily  discussing  some 
point.    "Yes,  Willie,  he  is  a  Quaker,"  said  Gracie 

!  positively.  "He  doesn't  wear  gray  clothes,  does 
he?"     asked   Willie.     "Well,  anyhow,  he  says 

j  and  '•thou,''  so  I'm  sure  he's  a  Quaker,"  re- 

plied Gracie.    "  Who  is  a  Quaker  ?  "  asked  auntie. 

i  "  God,"  answered  the  little  ones  in  confident 
chorus. 

Little  Annie's  experience  of  medicine  is  limited 
to  the  camphor  which  is  sometimes  given  her  for  a 
cold.  She  astonished  her  friends  the  other  day  by 
rendering  Proverbs  xvii.  22  :  "A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  camphor." 

Harry,  aged  three,  was  talking  with  his  grand- 
mother. "  Danma,  when  can  I  go  to  Sunday- 
school?"  "Oh!  pretty  soon,  dear."  "  And  what 
can  I  do  at   Sundav-school  ?     Run   around  and 


pay  ? 


No,  dear  :  vou  will  sit  in  a  class  with  lots 


of  little  children,  and  sing  pretty  songs,  and  say  lit- 
tle verses,  and  the  teacher  will  tell  you  stories." 
"  Who  will  be  the  teac'er  ? "  "Some  nice  lady,  I 
guess."  V  I  don't  ivant  a  nice  lady  for  a  teac'er.  I 
won't  doe  to  Sunday-school  if  I  have  a  lady,"  ex- 
claimed Harry,  with  a  heavy  frown.  "Why,  whom 
do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  grandmother. 
' 1 1  wants  a  man  teacher !  "  replied  the  wee  dot  of 
masculinity,  with  ineffable  dignity.  Grandma  col- 
lapsed.— Mrs.  L.  W.  Palmer,  North  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

— John  Henry,  at  four,  eating  green  corn,  was 
bothered  with  the  silk.  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "who- 
ever made  this  corn  had  pulled  out  the  basting- 
threads." 

When  Georgiana  was  three  she  said  suddenly 
one  day,  after  long  quiet  :  "  Mamma,  where  do  the 
to-days  go  when  they  get  to  be  yesterdays  ? " 
About  six  months  later,  sitting  one  evening  at  the 
open  door,  she  saw  for  the  first  time  a  shooting-star. 
"  O  mamma  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  God  take  a 
star  in." — Mrs.  G.  A.  P.,  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 

— One  little  girl  was  heard  to  say  to  a  playmate, 
"When  I  grow  up  I'm  going  to  be  a  school- 
teacher." "Well.  I'm  going  to  be  a  mamma  and 
have  six  children."  "  When  they  come  to  school  to 
me  I'm  going  to  whip  them."  "You  mean  thing  ! 
What  have  they  ever  done  to  you  ?  "— R.,  Brooklyn. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  II.  NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1886.  No.  20. 


THE  prevalence  of  contagious  eye  diseases 
among  the  poor  children  in  our  public 
asylums  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  the  subject 
of  public  discussion  when  the  outbreak  of 
typhus-fever  in  the  Deborah  Nursery,  in  East 
Broadway,  emphasizes  with  redoubled  force 
the  glaring  negligence  existing  in  the  very 
institutions  whose  object  is  the  care  of 
helpless  childhood.  That  there  is  nothing 
"mysterious"  about  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  Nursery,  whatever  its  origin,  is 
plain  enough  from  the  communication  of  a 
physician  in  the  Evening  Post,  who  quotes 
as  follows  from  the  report  of  an  inspector  of 
the  Board  of  Health  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Deborah  Nursery  last  January  : 

"  The  plumbing  and  lavatory  accommodations  are 
of  the  poorest  kind.  The  urinal  and  school  sink  in 
the  yard  are  dirty  and  offensive.  In  the  cellar  an 
abundance  of  rubbish,  a  dead  cat,  and  a  leaking 
Croton  water-pipe  saturating  the  earth  surface  with 
moisture.  .  .  .  The  screw-cap  of  sewer-trap  in  cellar 
was  off  and  gases  freely  escaping  ;  also  a  drilled  hole 
in  the  iron  sewer-pipe  adjoining  this  trap  was  open, 
allowing  also  an  escape  of  gases.  In  the  laundry 
(basement  floor)  the  joint  of  tub  waste-pipe  with 
main  waste-pipe  was  open,  and  the  same  condition 
occurred  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  where  with- 
in four  feet  of  the  children's  beds  the  joints  of  sink 
waste-pipes  were  found  open  and  the  traps  of  said 
sinks  unsealed  by  evaporation  from  disuse.  .  .  . 
The  lavatory  accommodations  are  of  the  worst  kind. 
In  the  extension  on  the  first  floor  is  a  small  room 
containing  two  bath-tubs.  Water  is  carried  from 
here  to  the  dormitories,  where  the  children  wash  in 
basins.  In  the  Nursery  are  eighteen  children,  to 
whom  are  allotted  daily  only  three  (and  sometimes 
two)  towels.  On  the  beds  one  sheet  was  found, 
and  in  many  instances  this  was  dirty." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, with  its  inevitable  train  of  consequences, 
is  needed  to  arouse  public  interest  in  bills 
like  the  one  recently  referred  to  in  these  col- 


umns "  for  the  better  preservation  of  the 
health  of  children  in  institutions,"  which  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  is  at  this  writing 
awaiting  the  Governor's  action. 


As  a  rule  not  much  effort  is  required  to 
!  make  city  children  enjoy  their  visits  to  the 
:  country,  yet  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
parents  to  make  sure  that  no  lurking  dis- 
pleasure or   disappointment   is  detracting 
from  what  ought  to  be  an  oasis  of  delight  to 
i  the  little  ones,  long  to  be  remembered,  for  in 
;  proportion  to  their  mental  enjoyment  will  be 
their  physical  gain.    One  of  the  commonest 
troubles  to  be  foreseen  and  guarded  against 
is  homesickness.     What  child  has  not,  at 
i  home,  his  or  her  favorite  nook,  or  toy,  or  cc- 
:  cupation,  to  be  deprived  of  which  is  suffi- 
1  cient  to  put  a  veto  upon  many  other  possi- 
;  bilities  of  enjoyment  ?    A  letter  before  us 
;  gives  a  quite  pathetic  account  of  a  little  tod- 
'  dler,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  who  was  seen  to 
be  wandering  about  aimlessly  during  almost 
the  whole  of  a  vacation,  showing  a  decided 
tendency  to  perch  herself  upon  odd  places 
like  the  ledge  of  a  window,  arm  of  a  sofa, 
;  etc.  After  returning  home  and  viewing  again 
i  a  peculiar-shaped  low  chair  of  her  own  she 
\  rushed  to  it  with  a  cry  of  delight,  saying, 
"My  chair,  my  chair!"  and  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  to  leave  it  even  at  bedtime. 
The  being  deprived  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
she  had  become  especially  attached  to  had 
been  the  unexplained  reason,  unexplainable 
even  to  herself,  for  a  vague  feeling  of  home- 
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sickness  which  had  marred  the  entire  season. 
A  child's  wish  for  some  trivial  thing  may 
often  seem  insignificant,  yet  the  very  fact  of 
its  littleness  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  easy 
for  parents  to  endeavor  to  grant  it. 


Brooklyn's  great  day — by  common  con- 
sent the  gala  day  of  the  year — for  the  pa- 
rade of  some  fifty  thousand  Sunday-school 
children  comes  and  goes  without,  apparent- 
ly, any  organized  sanitary  precautions.  For- 
tunately the  weather  this  year  was  quite  tol- 
erable ;  but  there  have  been  years  when  the 
chosen  day  was  excessively  warm,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  children  long-continued. 
The  excitement  attending  such  an  event  is 
in  itself  a  contingency  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
members  of  t£e  infant  classes.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  stronger  reasons  for 
looking  after  an  army  of  helpless  little  ones 
than  those  which  inspire  a  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  regiment  of  militia  in  furnishing 
an  ambulance  service  for  the  comfort  of  his 
men  on  a  long  march.  To  be  sure,  the  in- 
fantry now  under  consideration  had  not  far 
to  walk,  but  common  prudence  would  sug- 
gest more  precautions  in  organized  ways 
against  accidents  than  have  been  apparent 
heretofore.  Such  an  enormous  gathering  of- 
fers, also,  an  unusual  opportunity  for  an  epi- 
demic of  some  contagious  disease.  Let  the 
*'  Children's  Day  "  by  all  means  be  perpetu- 
ated, but  let  it  never  become  an  occasion 
for  mourning  in  a  single  household,  if  fore- 
sight can  avoid  it. 


Do  not  forget  that  hammocks  and  swings, 
unless  systematically  examined,  are  liable  to 
be  worn  away  at  some  exposed  point  of  the 
rope,  or  to  wear  away  by  their  motion  a  limb 
of  a  tree  or  other  support,  until  a  break  with- 
out warning  may  precipitate  their  occupants 
to  the  ground.  Once  a  week  is  none  too 
often  for  a  thorough  inspection  and  repair, 
which  might  include  a  round  of  various  other 
allied  duties,  that  will  suggest  themselves 
to  different  persons  according  to  circum- 


stances. One  inexcusable  neglect  which  is 
very  common  is  permitting  the  wheels  of 
the  perambulator  to  squeak.  Aside  from 
the  greater  ease  with  which  it  will  run  if 
properly  oiled  is  the  advantage  to  the  baby's 
nerves — an  unknown  quantity,  perhaps,  but 
likely  to  be  in  some  cases  a  very  important 
one. 


Among  timely  cautions  just  now  a  place 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  ice-water,  or 
water  which  has  contained  ice,  though  melt- 
ed, is  a  change  of  water,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  both  the  ice  and  the  water  have 
come  from  the  same  spring  or  lake.  When 
an  infant's  stomach  is  in  a  state  which  has 
called  from  the  doctor  the  charge  not  to 
change  the  water,  thoughtlessness  in  this 
respect  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by 
serious  consequences. 


A  case  of  abduction,  reported  a  few  weeks 
ago,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  par- 
ents allowing  their  children  to  hold  inter- 
course with  strangers.  A  mother  with  a  girl 
of  about  six  years  went  into  one  of  the  smal- 
ler parks  in  this  city  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
await  the  coming  of  her  husband,  who  was 
to  join  them  there  and  accompany  them 
to  church.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  in 
the  park  a  strange  man  approached  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  child,  soon 
drawing  her  into  a  romp  with  him.  In  the 
midst  of  it  the  mother  saw  her  husband  ap- 
proaching, and  started  for  the  park  gate, 
calling  the  child  to  follow  her.  The  child 
said:  "I'll  stay  with  this  gentleman."  The 
mother  went  to  meet  the  father  without  her, 
and  when  the  two  returned  for  the  child  she 
and  the  stranger  had  disappeared.  Half-dis- 
tracted, they  made  search  for  the  man  and 
child  all  over  the  park,  but  could  find  no 
trace.  They  then  notified  the  police  autho- 
rities, but  the  child  was  not  restored  to  the 
distracted  parents  until  the  next  morning,  its 
abductor  having  been  a  weak-minded  but 
harmless  person.  It  is  almost  cruel  to  blame 
a  mother  after  her  having  suffered  hours  of 
agony,  but  of  course  her  leaving  the  child  with 
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a  stranger  for  even  a  moment  cannot  be 
excused.  In  a  large  city  the  only  safe 
course,  especially  where  children  are  sent 
out  so  often  in  the  care  of  nurses,  is  to  train 
them  never  to  follow  strangers  except  with 
the  permission  of  mother  or  attendant. 


Within  the  past  month  two  more  off- 
shoots or  reprints  from  Babyhood  have  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  neatly  printed  pam- 
phlet by  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Swisher,  of  Canton, 
111 ,  on  "  The  Rights  of  Babyhood,"  and 
another  entitled  "  The  Dangers  of  Kissing," 
by  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  M.D.,  of  the  Na- 
tional University,  Washington.  This  latter 
is  a  reprint  of  an  article  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (originally  a  lecture 
delivered  before  a  medical  society  in  Wash- 
ington), and  enters  into  the  subject  quite 
•elaborately,  the  author  stating  that  for  more 
than  two  years  past  he  had  had  in  mind 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  but  was  im- 
pressed, after  searching,  by  the  scarcity  of 
medical  literature  upon  the  subject.  He 
mentions  Babyhood's  article  of  last  Sep- 
tember as  his  starting-point,  and  states 
that,  after  reading  this  and  the  editorial 
comments  of  a  medical  journal  upon  it,  he 
determined  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his 
paper,  which  had  been  intended  for  a  pro- 
fessional audience,  and  to  "  cast  it  in  a  mould 
more  for  the  general  reader."  The  result  is 
a  very  readable  and  useful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  which,  while  leading  to  the  same 
conclusions  that  Babyhood  has  so  strongly 
advocated,  notes  by  way  of  illustration  a 
number  of  instances  of  contagion  by  kissing. 
We  make  a  short  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
on  another  page,  enough  to  show  the  au- 
thor's views  as  to  what  is  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  way  of  reformation. 


We  have  received  several  letters  on  the 
tobacco  question,  heartily  commending  the 
views  expressed  in  these  columns,  and  a 
number  of  journals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  shown  a  disposition  to  discuss 


the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  baby's 
interests.  The  tenor  of  the  communications 
and  editorials  relating  to  this  and  the  "  kiss- 
ing "  question  shows  that  there  are  scattered 
here  and  there  earnest  devotees  of  a  reform 
in  two  matters  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
every-day  life  and  habit  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world  that  it  would  require  the  faith 
that  removes  mountains  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  uprooted,  or  even  disturbed  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  But  let  not  the  unre- 
generate  smile  too  contemptuously  if  Baby- 
hood assumes  that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
to  effect  a  decided  change  in  these  two  as 
well  as  in  many  other  time-dishonored  cus- 
toms.   We  are  willing  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


Apropos  of  Dr.  Chapin's  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  uses  of  water  in  the  nursery,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  also  a  communi- 
cation from  Miss  Juliet  Corson,  the  well- 
known  author  and  instructor  in  cookery, 
calling  attention  to  a  filter  which  has  been 
recently  introduced.  In  an  accompanying 
letter  to  us  Miss  Corson  states  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  her  usage  to  endorse  mechanical  de- 
vices, even  those  of  a  meritorious  character, 
and  assures  us  that  she  "  owns  no  stock  "  in 
this  filter,  but  that  "  its  scientific  import- 
ance is  so  evident  that  it  becomes  a  public 
duty  to  make  it  known  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble." Believing  it  to  be  especially  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  to  have  all  the  reliable 
information  available  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  drinking-water,  we 
have  procured  one  of  these  filters  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  ;  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  chemist  (Mr.  Lucius  Pit- 
kin, who  recently  wrote  for  us  upon  "  Ar- 
senic in  the  Household"),  and  an  illustrated 
article  upon  the  general  subject  of  filtration 
is  now  in  preparation  by  him  for  our  next 
issue.  Meanwhile  he  reports  that  the  Pas- 
teur filter  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  will 
undoubtedly  improve  water  for  domestic 
uses.  Whether  the  filter's  action  is  perma- 
nent will  be  ascertained  by  the  more  pro- 
longed and  rigorous  test,  to  be  spoken  of 
next  month. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS 


WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION 

SOME  ARTIFICIAL  FOODS. 

f      i.  Babies  must  be  fed  with  food  convenient 
|    for  them. 

2.  Many  mothers  cannot  supply  this  in  the 
[  natural  way. 

FROM  this  twin-germ,  grain-tuber  of  fact 
has  sprung  the  host  of  "  substitutes," 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  young  mother 
stands,  as  in  a  cane-brake,  holding  her  baby's 
life  in  her  hand. 

From  various  sources  I  have  collected  a 
list  of  twenty  amply- advertised  "Foods," 
the  tallest  and  thriftiest  stems  in  the  afore- 
said brake,  rejecting,  in  the  process  of  selec- 
tion, those  which  have  no  depth  of  earth — 
i.e.,  neither  favor  with  the  maternal  public 
nor  the  sanction  of  reputable  chemists  and 
physicians. 

In  examining  the  credentials  attending 
these  I  am,  first  of  all,  impressed  by  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  on  one  subject. 
That  is,  Gluten,  the  viscous  substance 
that  gives  adhesiveness  to  dough  and  bat- 
ter. It  is  secreted  in  cereals  in  minute  gran- 
ules outlying  the  starchy  heart,  also  granu- 
lated. It  may  be  separated  from  meal  or 
flour  by  subjecting  this  to  a  current  of  wa- 
ter, which  washes  away  the  starch  and  other 
soluble  elements.  Gluten  is  the  most  diges- 
tible and  nutritious  part  of  farinaceous  food. 
"  By  itself,  secures  complete  and  prolonged 
nutrition,"  says  one  eminent  chemist.  An- 
other, a  name  of  power  among  dietetists, 
affirms  :  "  It  is,  alone,  capable  of  securing 
prolonged  nutrition." 

Gluten  consists  of  glutine,  vegetable  fibrine, 
and  caseine.    It  belongs  to  the  family  of  ni- 
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trogenized  foods — those  which  go  to  repair 
natural  waste  and  wear  and  sustain  growth, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat, 
and  are  not,  alone  or  together,  "  capable  of 
securing  prolonged  nutrition  "  and  healthful 
growth. 

Thus  far  physiologists  agree.  A  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  principle  would  ap- 
prise the  makers  of  substitutes  of  the  need 
of  charging  these  compounds  well  with  the 
life-making  and  life-keeping  element.  Their 
advertisements  derive  body  from  it.  Even 
preparations  claiming  to  be  milk-foods  make 
mention  of  "  specially-prepared  wheat  "  as 
an  ingredient,  and  of  "  starch  transformed 
into  dextrine."  This  last  is  a  gummy  sub- 
stance into  which  starch  is  changed  by  dias- 
tase— an  active  agent  of  fermentation  found 
in  the  saliva  of  adults,  and  indispensable  to 
the  digestion  of  farinaceous  food.  Infants 
are  destitute  of  it  until  they  begin  to  "  drool  " 
in  teething. 

All  this,  set  down  as  simply  and  briefly 
as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  of  statement, 
leads  to  two  conclusions  : 

1.  That  is  the  most  valuable  nourishment 
for  the  non-nursing  baby  which  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  gluten. 

2.  Farinaceous  food  should  be  withheld 
from  very  young  infants. 

The  latter  rule  has  been  given  so  often  and 
emphatically  in  BABYHOOD  that  it  ought  to 
be  unnecessary  to  reiterate  it  here.  That  it 
needs  to  be  kept  in  large  print  before  the 
mothers  of  the  land  is  proved  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  and  the  seeing  of  the  eye  every 
day  of  the  editors'  lives. 
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Occasionally  there  are  published  in  medi- 
cal journals  analyses  of  various  widely-ad- 
vertised foods,  and  recently  a  pamphlet  ap- 
peared containing  results  of  independent 
examinations  by  a  microscopist  of  considera- 
ble repute.  Unfortunately  many  such  analy- 
ses are  influenced  by  motives  not  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  baby  ;  and  although  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  had,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man 
standing  among  the  highest  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  have  learned,  after  careful  inquiry, 
that  he  has  since  withdrawn  his  endorse- 
ment, or  at  least  surrounded  it  with  such 
qualifications  that  the  microscopist 's  con- 
clusions cannot  be  accepted  as  final.  There- 
fore, while  it  would  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine into  the  basis  of  the  claims  of  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  devices  by  which  the 
baby,  defrauded  of  his  natural  supply,  is 
to  be  nourished  into  health  and  vigor,  my 
present  purpose  will  be  rather  to  solve,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  best  known  foods, 
such  questions  as  those  asked  in  the  last 
number  of  Babyhood,  calling  attention  to 
the  total  unreliability  of  the  "  directions  " 
accompanying  the  packages. 

There  stand  on  the  desk  at  which  this  is 
penned  three  tin  cans,  one  wooden  box,  and  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle.  Upon  all  except 
the  box  the  word  "  Food  "  is  conspicuous, 
and  in  close  proximity  the  large-printed  "  In- 
fants."  A  pile  of  circulars  flanks  the  array. 

On  an  adjoining  table  are  spirit-lamp  and 
the  invaluable  Clarke's  Pyramid  Food-Warm- 
er. With  such  helps  and  appliances  I  have 
striven  to  make  a  path  through  the  tangled 
brake  represented  by  my  twenty  "  speci- 
mens." In  separating  five  from  the  rest  I 
have  been  guided  by  public  favor  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  of  it. 

Imperial  Granum  is  packed  in  neat 
wooden  boxes.  In  color  it  is  a  yellow-cream, 
in  texture  as  fine  as  bolted  flour.  When  dry 
it  has  a  slight  odor  and  taste  of  crackers  or 
browned  flour.  The  recipes  for  preparing  it 
for  use  are  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  box- 
lid. 

For  an  infant  one  teaspoonful  "is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  teacup  half-full  of  cold  water. 


Stir  this  into  a  teacup  full  of  boiling  milk 
and  water  "  (s/c)  "(equal  parts)  ;  let  it  boil 
slowly  two  minutes.  Prepare  as  above,  or 
make  thin  enough  to  be  taken  through  the 
nursery-bottle.  In  all  cases  season  mode- 
rately with  salt.  If  preferred,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white  sugar  can  be  added." 

Construing  common-sensibly  the  direction 
to  stir  a  "  teacup  half-full  of  cold  water " 
into  another  teacup  full  of  boiling  milk-and- 
water,  I  mixed  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water 
a  teaspoonful  of  Imperial  Granum,  stirred 
this  into  a  vessel  containing  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  milk-and-water,  and  cooked  slowly 
i  two  minutes  after  it  reached  the  boil.  The 
wetting  brought  out  the  taste  of  uncooked 
flour,  the  unmistakable  farinaceous  rawness 
one  abhors  in  badly-drawn  butter  and  ill- 
made  grains.  Ten  minutes'  boil  corrected 
this  and  rendered  the  pap  more  palatable. 
Treated  thus,  it  tastes  not  unlike  farina, 
and  may  be  used,  without  ill  effects,  by  chil- 
dren from  eight  to  twelve  months  old. 

Henri  Nestles  Milk  Food  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  circular,  "  choice  milk  from  Swiss 
cows,  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  at  a  low 
temperature  so  as  to  preserve  its  original 
valuable  properties  unchanged."  Wheat 
(presumably  to  obtain  gluten)  is  then  added 
with  a  little  sugar.  It  is  kept  in  air-tight 
cans  after  the  manner  of  other  brands  of 
condensed  milk.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  Milk- 
Food,  alias  Lacteous  Farina,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and 
boiled  "for  a  few  minutes  with  constant 
stirring." 

"A  few  minutes"  may  mean  five  or  ten. 
Either  gives  to  the  already  cooked  composi- 
tion the  custardy  flavor  of  boiled  milk.  As 
an  inevitable  sequitur,  the  caution  appears  : 

"  If  the  child  is  disposed  to  constipation, 
Henri  Nestle's  Milk  Food  is  to  be  given 
thinner.  If  subject  to  diarrhoea,  it  should  be 
thicker." 

It  is  so  well  known  that  milk  in  boiling 
loses  certain  valuable  properties,  while  the 
tendency  to  bind  the  bowels  is  greatly  in- 
creased, that  a  novice  can  put  her  finger  $>n 
the  weak  point  in  this  recipe. 

Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Food  tastes  and 
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looks  like  inordinately  sweet  condensed  milk 
desiccated  and  pulverized.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  circular  of  excellent  "  General  Obser- 
vations "  on  the  subject  of  feeding  infants, 
which  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
can.  The  annexed  advertisement  frankly 
states  that  "  the  Milk  Food  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  condensed  milk  for  infants 
under  twelve  weeks  of  age,  and  many  persons 
prefer  the  exclusive  use  of  condensed  milk 
up  to  seven  or  eight  months  and  more."  It 
avows  with  equal  sense  and  candor  that 
"  no  so-called  Milk  Food  consists  entirely  of 
milk.  All  are  partly  composed  of  cereal 
products,  involving,  when  not  properly  pre- 
pared, the  presence  of  an  injurious  amount 
of  starch.  The  highest  authorities  agree  in 
condemning  starchy  food  for  young  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  The  Anglo-Swiss  Food  is  so 
prepared  that  when  gradually  heated  with 
water  the  starch  is  converted  into  soluble 
and  easily  digestible  dextrine  and  sugar." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  other  side  of  the  sheet 
we  read  with  satisfaction : 

"  The  water  used  should  be  previously 
boiled  and  cooled.  In  preparing  the  diluted 
milk  do  not  boil  it,  but  merely  warm  it  to 
blood-heat — about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit." 

The  paper  containing  these  instructions  is 
not  likely  to  be  preserved  in  the  nursery. 
Mother  and  nurse  will  rather  consult  "Di- 
rections for  Use  "  pasted  on  the  can  : 

"  To  render  the  food  most  easy  of  diges- 
tion eight  or  ten  minutes'  time  should  be  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  it  slowly  to  the  boiling- 
point,  but  boiling  should  not  continue  over 
one  or  two  minutes." 

As  book-critics  say,  "  the  italics  are  oui; 
own."  If  the  inexperienced  mother  seeks 
further  obfuscation  of  wits  and  ideas,  she 
can  find  it  in  the  injunction  on  the  can  : 
"  Do  not  fail  to  carefully  read  the  circular  ac- 
companying this  tin,  which  gives  further  di- 
rections." 

One  of  these  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  warn- 
ing not  to  let  the  mixture  rise  higher  than 
about  ioo  degrees  ! 

^et  the  mother  who  knows  for  herself,  or 
from  other  intelligent  and  credible  mothers, 
that  many  children  are  brought  up  success- 


fully on  condensed  milk,  substitute  for  the 
jumble  of  contradictory  printed  direction? 
furnished  with  Nestle's  and  Anglo-Swiss 
Foods  the  following  rules  : 

Mix,  in  the  proportions  named,  the  milk 
gradually  with  boiling  water ;  stir  until  dis- 
solved ;  pour,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  the  glass,  into  the  nursing- bottle ;. 
wrap  the  latter  in  thick  flannel,  and  leave  it 
thus  for  five  minutes,  or  until  it  is  cool 
enough  to  give  to  the  child.  Shake  up  well 
before  the  baby  takes  it. 

Mellin's  Food  is  preserved  from  damp- 
ness in  strong  glass  jars  or  bottles,  with 
cork  and  glass  stoppers.  The  trade-mark 
is  a  bird  feeding  her  young,  the  motto  un- 
derneath "  Ora  et  Labora,"  a  time-worn 
but  always  apposite  admonition  to  the  weary 
mother  of  a  "  bottle-baby."  The  Food  is  a. 
coarser  powder  than  Imperial  Granum,  and 
sweet.  The  Bible-student  recalls,  in  hand- 
ling and  tasting  it,  "  the  small,  round  thing 
that  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness — as 
small  as  the  hoar-frost,"  the  taste  of  which 
"was  like  wafers  made  with  honey." 

"  For  infants  under  the  age  of  three 
months  and  delicate  children. — Dissolve  one 
teaspoonful  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  (not 
boiling),  mix  thoroughly  and  add  half  a  pint 
of  cow's  milk,  and  give  it  to  the  infant  by 
means  of  a  feeding-bottle." 

The  apparent  flaw  here  is  that  the  water  is 
uncooked.  The  surest  way  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  change  of  water,  especially  in 
the  summer,  is  to  give  Baby  none  that  has  not 
been  boiled.  Moreover,  while  cooked  milk 
has  the  drawbacks  we  have  named,  there 
is  a  crude  heaviness  about  absolutely  raw 
that  causes  it  to  disagree  with  many  young 
stomachs.  This  is  corrected  by  admix- 
ture with  water  boiling  hot.  Mothers  who 
have  used  Mellin's  Food  with  signal  benefit 
to  feeble  babies  when  all  other  aliments 
failed  to  nourish  them,  tell  me  that  they  first 
boil  the  water,  mix  it  with  the  milk,  then 
wet  up  the  Food  with  the  same  water,  slight- 
ly cooled,  and  add  as  directed. 

The  four-page  circular  enveloping  the  jar 
is  lettered  boldly,  "  Not  Farinaceous," 
intelligently  guarding  the  clause  respecting 
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infants  under  the  age  of  three  months.  It 
sets  forth  in  detail  that  "  in  Mellin's  Food 
the  starch  of  the  wheat  is  entirely  converted 
into  grape-sugar  and  dextrine  by  the  vege- 
table diastase  of  the  malt,  and  the  food  ful- 
fils the  requirements  of  the  infant  diges- 
tion." 

Ridge's  Patent  Food  comes  to  us  in 
tin  cans.  To  eye  and  taste  it  is  pale-buff 
flour. 

To  make  it  ready  for  the  infant's  use  (age 
not  specified)  :  "  Mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
the  food  with  a  little  cold  water  to  the  thick- 
ness of  cream  ;  then  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  and  stir  till  it  boils  ;  then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add,  say,  one-third  pure 
cow's  milk.  A  little  sugar  may  be  added  at 
pleasure.    Do  not  boil  the  milk." 

The  result  is  something  that  tastes,  with- 
out the  sugar,  like  thin,  unsalted  flour  paste. 


As  with  Imperial  Granum,  ten  minutes' 
boiling  and  stirring  before  the  milk  goes  in 
"takes  off"  the  raw  taste.  A  little  salt 
should  be  added. 

This  paper  might  be  multiplied  by  ten 
and  yet  leave  untouched  the  field  occupied 
by  artificial  foods. 

For  the  first  half-year  of  his  existence  the 
well  baby  whose  mother  cannot  nourish  him 
from  her  own  bosom  runs  comparatively 
little  risk  in  depending  upon  fresh  cow's 
milk,  mixed  at  first  with  one-half,  then  one- 
third  boiling  water,  and  slightly  sweetened. 
When  this  ceases  to  be  "  strong  "  enough 
for  the  growing  frame,  the  mother  should, 
at  the  cost  of  whatever  time  and  pains,  ex- 
amine for  herself  into  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  manufactured  article  which 
offers  to  supply  her  need,  and  give  her  per- 
sonal supervision  to  its  preparation. 


THE  VALUE  OF  WATER  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 


BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  A.M.,  M.D., 


Lectitrer  on  Diseases  of  Children  at  fie  New  V 

OF  all  the  simple  hygienic  appliances  with- 
in easy  reach  of  every  mother  and  nurse, 
water  ranks  among  the  first  in  importance. 
Particularly  in  hot  weather,  when  babies  are 
so  apt  to  be  drooping,  a  judicious  use  of  this 
agent,  internally  and  externally,  will  often 
prevent  more  serious  disorder. 

It  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the 
utility  of  water  if  we  consider  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  human  body  it  forms,  of 
the  solid  as  well  as  the  semi-solid  tissues. 
Physiologists  estimate  that  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  consists 
of  water,  in  combination,  of  course,  with 
other  substances.  The  brain,  the  centre  of 
nervous  life,  has  789  out  of  every  1 ,000  parts 
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formed  of  water;  likewise  the  muscles  750, 
!  and  the  bones  130  parts  in  1,000.  Even  the 
teeth,  that  constitute  the  densest  tissue  of 
the  body,  have  one-tenth  quantity  of  this 
fluid  in  their  structure. 

NEED  OF  WATER  INTERNALLY. 

Water  is  required  not  only  to  give  the 
necessary  suppleness  and  elasticity  to  the 
more  solid  tissues  like  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles, but  to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
;  with  the  secretions  elaborated  from  it,  and 
to  hold  in  solution  the  waste  matters  des- 
tined for  removal  from  the  body.  Water  is 
thus  the  most  shifting  of  all  the  ingredients 
of  the  human  frame.    During  infancy  and 
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early  life  the  various  organs  are  softer  and 
more  delicately  organized  than  in  adults,  from 
containing  relatively  a  larger  proportion  of 
water.  The  effect  of  a  loss  of  fluid  upon 
these  tissues  is  seen  in  the  rapid  shrivelling 
and  the  pinched  look  that  babies  so  quickly 
acquire  after  the  purging  of  summer  diarrhoea. 

When  we  consider  the  great  importance 
of  water  in  an  infant's  organism  it  seems 
strange  that  babies  are  so  often  deprived  of 
it ;  yet  they  will  frequently  get  no  pure  water 
at  all  to  drink,  and  hence  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  fluid  that  is  contained  in  the 
milk.  When  a  child  frets,  the  mother  at 
once  assumes  that  it  is  hungry,  and  never 
imagines  that  thirst  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
crying.  The  avidity  with  which  the  breast 
or  bottle  is  taken  seems  to  confirm  this  idea. 
But  thirst  rather  than  hunger  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  greedy  way  in  which  milk  is 
gulped  down.  This  is  shown  by  giving  the 
baby  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  cool  water  (not 
iced),  and  the  fretting  will  often  stop.  It  is 
not  good  to  give  milk  continually  to  an  in- 
fant for  assuaging  thirst,  because  this  is  food 
as  well  as  drink.  One  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  early  indigestion  is  too  frequent 
feeding  The  caseine,  or  cheese,  of  the  milk 
collects  in  clots  in  the  stomach  when  suffi- 
cient time  is  not  allowed  for  digestion,  and 
the  baby  cries  not  from  hunger  but  from 
colic  due  to  overfeeding.  Temporary  quiet 
is  procured  by  renewed  nursing,  but  a  fur- 
ther outbreak  is  only  delayed.  Many  a  mo- 
ther, ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  trouble, 
wears  herself  completely  out  by  giving  the 
breast  to  the  baby  every  few  minutes  simply 
to  keep  it  quiet.  Much  trouble  would  be 
avoided  if  maternal  or  cow's  milk  were  given 
only  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  water  allowed 
between  the  periods  of  feeding.  Even  a 
new-born  baby  should  not  receive  nourish- 
ment oftener  than  every  two  hours  during 
the  day,  and  at  much  longer  intervals  at 
night.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  adhere  to 
this  rule  if  water  is  also  given. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  WATER  AND  FOOD. 

Particularly  in  hot  weather,  when  infants 
are  so  liable  to  fatal  digestive  disturbances, 


the  proper  relations  of  food  and  drink  must 
be  recognized  and  enforced.  The  thirst 
naturally  produced  by  the  heat  causes  the 
baby  to  wish  to  nurse  or  take  the  bottle  very 
frequently,  and,  as  a  result,  colic  and  indi- 
gestion are  soon  induced,  which  often  even- 
tuate in  diarrhoea.  The  cause  of  this  is  evi- 
dent. There  is  a  continual  rapid  evaporation 
!  from  the  skin,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  fluid 
I  loss,  the  watery  parts  of  the  food  are  quick- 
ly absorbed  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  leav- 
ing the  thickened  solid  part  to  ferment  and 
cause  irritation.  This  cause  of  diarrhoea 
can  be  removed  by  giving  milk  or  other 
nourishment  only  at  suitable  intervals,  but 
allowing  the .  baby  to  drink  frequently  of 
water,  administered  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  eagerness  with  which  it  drinks 
will  confirm  the  indication  for  its  adminis- 
tration. Thin  barley-water  often  agrees 
well  with  the  stomach  in  hot  weather,  ex- 
cept in  very  young  babies.  Restricted  nurs- 
ing and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  would 
prevent  many  attacks  of  diarrhoea  in  infancy- 

VALUE   OF  OUTWARD  APPLICATION. 

Not  only  is  water  extremely  valuable  in 
early  life  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  as  a  cool- 
ing and  reviving  agent  when  applied  exter- 
nally. A  free  use  of  water  will  do  much  to 
carry  a  baby  safely  through  a  heated  term. 
Heat  acts  directly  on  young  children  by  de- 
pressing and  rendering  more  susceptible 
their  nervous  energy,  by  enfeebling  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  by  increasing,  but  weak- 
ening, the  action  of  the  heart.  There  is  a 
direct  ratio  between  an  elevated  temperature 
and  infantile  mortality.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  July  is  usually  several  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  August,  and  the  death-rate  from 
summer  complaint  is  much  larger  in  the  for- 
mer month  than  in  the  latter,  although  other 
conditions  are  about  the  same.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  all  cases  the  exact  way  in 
which  excessive  heat  produces  such  fatal  ef- 
fects in  early  life.  It  has  been  affirmed  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  physiological  law  of 
vicarious  functional  action,  the  overstimu- 
lation of  great  heat  interferes  with  the  se- 
cretive powers  of  the  skin,  and  hence  the 
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mucous  membrane  is  excited  to  a  morbid  ac- 
tivity. If  such  a  relation  exists,  it  is  proba- 
bly more  intimate  in  children  than  adults. 
The  depressing  effect  of  heat  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  is  familiar  to  every  one.  In  in- 
fants, as  the  vegetative  processes  are  very  ac- 
tive, the  great  sympathetic  ganglia  presiding 
over  them  hold  a  very  prominent  position  in 
their  nervous  economy,  and  are  hence  mark- 
edly affected  by  depressing  agents,  as  heat. 
Impaired  innervation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines follows,  which  results  in  a  diarrhoea 
upon  the  slightest  irritation.  Whatever  way 
heat  may  act,  we  have  in  the  local  use  of 
water  a  means  of  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  keeping  the  skin  active,  and  cooling 
the  infant's  body  during  the  summer  months. 

THE  COOL  BATH. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  the 
best  means  of  using  the  bath,  and  the  effect 
of  water  at  different  temperatures.  The 
cold  bath  is  generally  used  for  cooling  the 
body  ;  as  it  quickly  abstracts  heat  from  the 
surface  by  conduction,  there  follows  a  sud- 
den reduction  of  the  temperature.  By  con- 
stringing  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  however, 
the  blood  is  forced  to  the  internal  organs, 
which  are  thereby  stimulated  to  functional 
activity,  and  hence,  as  a  secondary  effect, 
heat  is  produced.  At  the  same  time  the  mass 
of  blood,  by  leaving  the  surface,  ceases  to  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  cool  medium.  After 
this  temporary  rise  the  temperature  soon  falls 
to  normal,  and  equilibrium  is  restored.  The 


Fig.  i. — The  dotted  line  represents  normal  tempera- 
ture— the  curved  line  the  fall  and  rise  induced  by  the 
cold  bath. 


effect  of  a  cold  bath  upon  the  body  tempera- 
ture would  be  thus  represented  by  a  curve 
(Fig.  1 .)  indicating  first  a  fall,  next  a  rise  above 
normal,  and  finally  a  return  to  the  average. 

THE  WARM  BATH. 

When  a  warm  bath  is  used  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  bodv  bv  conduction,  and 


the  temperature  is  elevated.  At  the  same 
time,  by  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
skin,  the  cutaneous  secretions  are  increased, 
the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  viscera,  and 
a  cooling  process  takes  place  by  means  of 

j  active  evaporation.  In  a  warm  bath,  there- 
fore, the  curve  first  rises,  but  next  falls  be- 
low normal,  and  finally  reaches  the  average 
(Fig.  2).  An  increased  coolness  follows  its 
administration,  while  a  warm  sensation  often 
follows  a  cold  bath  on  a  very  hot  day.  Wun- 

j  derlich  states  that  in  tropical  countries  and 
very  hot  seasons  no  means  of  cooling  is  so 


Fig.  2. — The  dotted  line  represents  normal  temper;  - 
ture — the  curved  line  the  rise  and  fall  induced  by  the 
warm  bath. 

lasting  as  a  bath  or  douche  of  very  warm 
water. 


USES  OF  CERTAIN  ADDITIONS  TO  WATER. 

The  bad  effects  of  great  heat  upon  young- 
children  can,  then,  to  a  certain  extent  be 
obviated  by  giving  them  a  suitable  bath 
every  afternoon.  If  the  children  are  old 
enough  place  them  in  a  tepid  or  warm  bath, 
and  let  them  play  there  for  an  hour.  The 
skin  will  thus  be  kept  active,  the  blood 

j  cooled  by  being  brought  to  the  surface,  and 

1  evaporation  continue  for  some  time.  The 
water  should  not  be  used  warm  enough  to 

;  produce  relaxation.  In  the  case  of  babies 
too  young  for  the  bath  frequent  spongings 

I  of  the  whole  bodv  with  lukewarm  water  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  A  little  vinegar 
or  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the  water  to  aid 
evaporation.  Such  sponging  is  likewise 
soothing  and  cooling  in  the  ephemeral  fe- 
vers that  infants  and  young  children  have 
so  often  as  a  result  of  all  sorts  of  irritation. 

Various  substances  are  sometimes  added 
to  water  to  enhance  its  local  effects.  In- 
putting from  a  dessert  to  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  mustard  in  from  two 
to  four  gallons  of  hot  water  we  have  a  stimu- 
lating general  bath  or  a  derivative  foot-bath. 
The  mustard-bath  mav  be  used  in  convul- 
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sions  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  irri- 
tion  from  the  nerve-centres  by  acting  on  the 
skin.  In  weak  or  scrofulous  children  the 
salt-water  bath  gives  good  results.  It  is 
made  by  adding  about  two  ounces  of  rock 
salt  to  four  gallons  of  water,  warm  or  cold, 
according  to  the  season.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  thorough  rubbing.    In  itching 


of  the  skin,  as  from  hives,  relief  is  often  af- 
forded by  the  soda-bath.  Add  atablespoon- 
ful  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  to  four  gallons 
of  warm  water  for  this  purpose.  Many 
other  stimulating  and  soothing  substances 
make  valuable  additions  to  the  bath  by 
being  combined  with  the  water  in  proper 
strength. 


CONCERNING  THE  CHOICE  OF  SUMMER  RESORTS. 


BY  JOHN  H.  RIPLEY,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  New  York  Polyclinic. 


AS  a  general  rule  children  whose  homes 
are  in  large  cities  do  well  in  pure  in- 
land country  air  during  the  summer  months, 
no  matter  what  their  physical  weaknesses 
may  be.  The  same  rule  will  not  apply  to  the 
same  extent  in  respect  to  sea-air.  It  is  not 
required  that  the  place  selected  be  mountain- 
ous, but  it  is  important  that  the  air  be  com- 
paratively cool  and  the  soil  dry  and  porous 
and  free  from  malarial  poison.  Especially  is 
this  an  important  consideration  to  those  who 
live  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  in  a 
malarious  district ;  for  example,  to  residents 
of  this  city.  To  the  children  of  parents  who 
reside  in  sea-board  towns,  inland  air  furnishes 
a  more  radical  change,  and  is  usually  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
an  exchange  of  residences  during  a  part  of 
the  year  between  children  living  by  the  sea 
and  those  living  inland  would  often  result  in 
mutual  benefit ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
country  children  would  derive  benefit  from 
spending  a  few  weeks  every  winter  in  a 
healthy  city.  The  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  in  large  cities  that  are  intelligently 
cared  for  and  have  long  rural  vacations  com- 
pare favorably  in  point  of  physical  health 
with   those  of   farmers  or  fishermen.  Of 


course  other  factors  are  involved  in  this 
question. 

Infants  at  the  breast,  and  particularly  bot- 
tle-fed infants,  are  safer,  as  a  rule,  inland 
than  at  the  sea- side.  In  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter, an  important  consideration  is  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  fresh  milk  can 
be  obtained  in  the  country.  Infants  that 
have  been  fed  on  a  solution  of  condensed 
milk  (the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk*) 
at  their  homes  in  the  city  will  bear  the  change 
from  that  diet  to  fresh  cow's  milk  with  com 
paratively  little  danger.  But  if  taken  to  the 
sea-side  and  given  as  a  substitute  milk  which 
has  been  brought  from  a  distance,  is  not 


*The  condensed  milk  thus  recommended  is  Bor- 
den's. It  can  be  delivered  daily,  if  necessary,  at 
residences  in  this  city  from  a  wagon,  and  in  the 
quantities  required.  It  contains  no  added  ingredi- 
ents, and  is  a  uniform  preparation.  The  canned 
milk  of  this  company  is  substantially  the  same 
article,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar.  The  uncanned  is  much  to  be  preferred  when 
it  can  be  obtained  and  kept  sweet,  but  as  there  are 
only  about  forty  cities  in  which  it  is  supplied  in  this 
way  recourse  must  be  had  in  a  majority  of  cases 
either  to  the  canned  or  to  some  other  artificial  food. 
The  family  physician  should  be  consulted  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  it  for  use.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  it  is  always  a  successful  substitute  for  mother's 
milk,  but  it  is  more  generally  so  than  any  of  the 
other  substitutes  now  in  use  for  this  purpose. 
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fresh,  and  has  been  subjected  to  much  agita- 
tion, and  perhaps  suffered  other  deleterious 
changes  in  transit,  indigestion  and  its  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  follow  its  use. 

"Summer  complaint"  and  "cholera  in- 
fantum "  depend  on  two  causes :  First  and 
most  important,  protracted  hot  weather  ; 
second,  unsuitable  food.  Teething  is  never 
a  cause.  The  first  cause  is  alone  sufficient 
to  produce  them  ;  the  second  in  itself  will 
not,  but  often  determines  the  result  aided  by 
the  other,  and  always  increases  their  severity. 
We  never  hear  of  cholera  infantum  or  active, 
violent  diarrhoeas  in  the  cool  months  of  the 
year  either  during  Baby's  first  or  second  win- 
ter, no  matter  how  many  "  eye  and  stomach 
teeth"  it  may  be  getting.  That  high  tempe- 
rature is  the  controlling  factor  in  causing 
these  diseases  is  further  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  young  of  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals— especially  young  turkeys  and  chickens 
— suffer  in  the  same  way  with  the  same 
symptoms  during  the  summer,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  substantially  the  same 
means — viz.,  by  keeping  them  in  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere and  looking  carefully  after  their 
diet.  As  these  fowls  do  not  cut  teeth,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  teething  cannot  be 
held  accountable  for  their  bowel  troubles. 
It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  that  an 
infant  should  never  be  weaned  during  the 
summer  months  except  for  the  strongest 
possible  scientific  reasons.  In  case  it  is 
foreseen  that  the  child  cannot  be  nursed 
through  the  summer,  then,  if  practicable,  it 
should  be  weaned  early  in  the  spring,  that  it 
may  have  become  accustomed  to  some  suit- 
able artificial  food  before  the  digestive  organs 
are  impaired  by  the  enervating  heat  of  sum- 
mer. Again,  if  the  child  has  been  nursed 
through  July  and  August,  then  no  radical 
change  in  its  diet  should  be  made  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Many  a  child  which  has  passed 
safely  through  these  two  trying  months  has 
been  sacrificed  during  the  hot  days  of  Septem- 
ber on  account  of  the  mother's  unpardonable 
haste  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  nursing  or 
because  some  meddlesome  wiseacre  has  ad- 
vised her  that  the  baby  is  nursing  "  bad  milk." 

Infants,  and  children  of  whatever  age, 


that  are  predisposed  to  or  suffer  from  rheu- 
matic affections,  lung  diseases,  or  rickets 
should  spend  the  summer  months  inland. 
A  damp,  salt  atmosphere,  although  not  so 
causative  of  colds  as  the  air  from  fresh  wa- 
ter, is  not  a  protection  against  them,  as 
many  suppose,  and  is  certainly  irritating  to 
weak  lungs  and  also  conducive  to  rheuma- 
tism. Rickety  children,  far  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed,  need  above  all  a 
dry  air  and  plenty  of  sunlight.  For  reasons 
not  very  well  defined,  parents  are  much  hurtr 
sometimes  even  offended,  when  told  that 
their  children  are  rachitic.  If  informed 
that  they  are  delicate  or  weakly  they  will 
assent  to  it  at  once,  and  perhaps  confirm 
the  statement  by  citing  proof  from  the 
previous  history  of  their  different  ailments. 
But  the  term  rickets  would  seem  to  imply 
to  them  some  reflection  on  the  child  or  on 
the  mental,  moral,  or  physical  status  of  the 
parents  ;  whereas  it  is  essentially  an  ailment 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  system, 
and  ordinarily  curative  by  proper  treatment. 
Such  children,  to  the  unprofessional  eye,  are 
often  pictures  of  health.  They  have  large, 
fine-looking  heads,  full  cheeks,  delicate,  rosy 
complexions,  and  fat  bodies  and  extremities. 
Proud  mothers  will  hoist  them  aloft  before 
their  neighbors  with  the  self-satisfied  re- 
mark, "  There's  a  fine  baby  for  you  !  "  But, 
although  fat  and  large,  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
flabby  and  translucent,  and  the  history  of 
such  a  child  which  has  reached  the  age  of 
two  years  or  more  will  show  certain  irregu- 
larities in  development :  it  cut  its  first  teeth 
too  late  ;  the  "  opening  in  the  head  "  (fonta- 
nelle)  was  an  unusually  long  time  in  closing ; 
the  child  was  slow  in  learning  to  walk,  and 
perhaps  also  in  learning  to  talk  ;  the  hair  is 
thin  and  worn  off  short  at  the  back  of  the 
head ;  the  head  sweats  a  great  deal  during 
sleep,  or  has  done  so  ;  the  child  has  bow 
legs  or  arms  ;  is  pigeon-breasted  ;  it  has  ir- 
regularity of  bowels  and  takes  cold  easily  ; 
it  has  convulsions  from  slight  causes.  There 
are  many  other  symptoms  which  might  be 
added,  although"  no  one  child  is  likely  to 
have  all  or  a  majority  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned — it  may  have  only  one  or  two. 
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The  medical  editor  (Dr.  Yale)  has  gra- 
phically described  this  disease  in  previous 
numbers  of  BABYHOOD,  but  its  causal  re- 
lation to  other  affections  is  still  imperfect- 
ly appreciated.  These  children  show  their 
feeble  vitality  only  when  attacked  by  some 
serious  illness.  Then  it  is  seen  how  rapid- 
ly  the  deceptive  plump  appearance  wastes 
away  and  how  soon  the^  apparent  strength 
is  exhausted.  To  take  such  children  to  the  ; 
sea-side  for  a  protracted  stay  is  a  great  risk, 
-•ilthough  in  exceptional  instances  they  may 
do  well.  For  children  that  have  none  of  the 
constitutional  troubles  mentioned  above,  es- 
pecially those  over  five  years  old,  the  sea- 
shore proves  sufficiently  satisfactory,  some- 
times more  so  than  the  interior.  This  is 
generally  true  in  respect  to  those  whose 
residence  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  inland.  The  same  may  be  said  of  thin, 
languid  children  with  no  well-defined  dis- 
ease, and  also  of  a  certain  class  afflicted 
with  chronic  malaria.    Age  and  sex  are  also  I 


to  be  considered  in  deciding  this  question. 
Boys  are  generally  fond  of  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, and  the  exercise  which  these  pastimes 
compel  them  to  take  is  most  invigorating 
and  healthful.  But  girls  and  small  children 
find  about  the  farm  a  never-ending  series  of 
amusements  more  suitable  for  them  and  more 
beneficial  than  sand-digging  or  shell-hunting. 
Then,  too,  for  those  living  in  sea-board  towns, 
the  cheap  daily  excursions  for  pleasure -par- 
ties afford  ever}'  opportunity  to  ail  classes  for 
getting  the  advantages  of  sea-breezes  both 
before  and  after  the  regular  rural  vacation. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  summer 
vacation,  little  girls  should  not  be  dressed 
every  day  as  though  on  a  Sunday-school  pic- 
nic or  in  training  as  embryo  belles,  but  their 
wardrobe  should  be  simple  and  comfortable 
permitting  the  freest  action  of  lungs  and 
limbs.  It  is  not  enough  that  when  they  re- 
turn they  be  "as  brown  as  berries,"  but  di- 
gestion should  be  improved,  endurance  in- 
creased, and  muscles  hardened. 


PROTRACTED  CRYING-SPELLS. 


BY  B.  G.  H.  K. 


IN  Charleston,  S.  C,  it  is  inscribed  upon 
the  tombstone  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  that 
he  died  "having  lived  long  enough  for  his 
own  glory,  having  died  too  soon  for  his 
country's  good."  I  have  no  disposition  to 
question  the  statement ;  but,  however  true 
it  may  be  of  the  great  orator,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  of  all  mortals  who  have  deserved 
such  praise,  the  greatest  is  Susannah  Wesley 
— that  amazing  woman  who  never,  we  are 
solemnly  assured,  allowed  one  of  her  nine-  j 
teen  children  to  cry  after  it  was  two  years  of  ■ 
age  !    Why  did  she  shuffle  off  this  mortal 


coil  without  revealing  the  secret  to  her  puz- 
zled and  afflicted  sisters?  Of  course  we 
know  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, and  it  may  be  fairly  granted  that  a 
woman  with  nineteen  children  to  manage 
would  make  new  and  startling  discoveries 
but  so  brilliant  an  achievement  as  this  one 
could  hardly  have  been  hoped  for.  How- 
ever, the  thing  was  done  ;  and  what  woman 
has  done  woman  can  do  again.  Surely  if 
one  woman  silenced  nineteen  squalling  in- 
fants,^ mother  in  these  days  ought  to  quail 
before  her  half-dozen. 
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Where  shall  one  begin?  At  the  begin- 
ning, it  would  seem.  I  would  not  speak- 
flippantly  of  that.  I  believe  that  many  a 
baby  comes  into  this  world  handicapped  in 
the  matter  of  nerves  and  temper  because  its 
mother  has  been  ignorant  enough  or  selfish 
and  wicked  enough  to  let  her  ill  health  make 
her  cross  and  unreasonable,  giving  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  irritability  the  very  reason  that, 
of  all  things  under  heaven,  should  make  her 
fight  her  ill  temper  to  the  death. 

But  after  the  baby  is  here,  all  yells,  what 
then  ?  If  he  has  no  colic,  and  is  not  other- 
wise sick,  and  is  under  six  months  of  age, 
one  can  only  see  that  he  is  comfortable, 
and  then  try  to  believe  that  his  lungs  are 
developing  finely,  and  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work. 

But  be  sure  he  is  comfortable — dry,  warm, 
feet  and  all— and  not  hungry  or  thirsty,  nor 
joggled  insanely  on  somebody's  knees  till  his 
poor  little  stomach  is  turned  upside  down 
and  his  thread  of  a  backbone  a  mere  jelly. 
He  will  not  cry  unless  he  is  sick.  I  know 
a  doctor  who  stopped  a  three-days'  scream- 
ing in  a  tiny  baby  with  a  teaspoonful  or  so 
of  water — the  poor  little  thing  was  frantic 
with  thirst,  and  its  mother  didn't  know  that 
babies  ever  needed  anything  but  milk.  Don't 
wait  to  give  the  baby  water  till  he  cries  for  it. 
Those  who  feed  the  child  by  the  clock  will 
know  if  it  cries  between  times  that  the  cry 
is  not  from  hunger.  A  child  cries  from  heat, 
from  cold,  from  close,  confined  air,  because 
it  is  tired  of  one  position,  or  because  a  dim 
light  is  wearisome  to  it.  A  cross,  impatient 
cry  is  very  different  .from  a  sick  cry.  A 
mother's  observant  eye  and  sympathetic  ear 
will  easily  detect  real  indications  of  pain. 
If  the  approach  of  a  storm,  not  due  to  pain, 
can  be  detected,  a  sudden  change  of  occu- 
pation or  surroundings  is  often  of  simple 
but  not  small  value. 

If  pain  be  the  cause  the  crying  must  be 
tolerated,  but  without  too  much  show  of  tol- 
eration, or  the  first  step — a  very  definite  one 
— toward  forming  the  habit  of  screaming 
will  be  taken.  Before  the  consciousness  of  a 
child  is  awakened  screaming  is  often  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the 


lungs  and  chest,  and  in  moderation  ought  not 
to  irritate  or  worry  those  whose  part  it  is  to 
hear  and  ignore  it.  Of  course  the  most  ten- 
d  r  care  should  be  used  to  discover  whether 
or  not  there  be  any  physical  cause.  Children 
(and  adults,  too)  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
miserable  if  they  find  that  they  attract  at- 
tention and  indulgence  by  their  misery.  In- 
deed we  cannot  realize  how  early  this  court- 
ship of  misery  begins.  A  child  cries,  and 
mother,  nurse,  and  aunt  all  run  to  learn  the 
cause,  each  offering  some  indulgent  pallia- 
tive The  child,  with  its  wonderful  keenness 
of  appreciation,  sees  just  how  the  case  stands. 
"  I  cry,  mamma  runs  ;  I  will  cry  more  !"  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  procession  through  the 
small  brain  of  all  sorts  of  visions  of  what 
may  come — the  moon  lor  a  plaything,  or 
other  things  quite  as  entertaining  and  equal- 
ly impossible.  It  is  extremely  deplorable 
that  mothers  and  guardians  so  undervalue 
the  influence  of  every  least  action  of  theirs 
upon  these  marvellous  little  creatures  they 
have  to  mould  and  guide. 

Do  not  accustom  a  child  to  be  carried 
about  the  room  whenever  it  lifts  up  its  voice  ; 
it  is  a  sure  way  of  multiplying  the  occasions. 
I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  a  very  old  rule  ; 
yet,  being  so  often  disregarded,  one  feels  jus- 
tified in  keeping  it  on  the  page.  Much  worse 
things  are  done  to  a  crying  baby  than  to  let 
it  alone.  If  surely  not  caused  by  any  physi- 
cal ill,  the  screaming  of  even  a  very  young 
baby  should  not  be  tolerated.  Increase  your 
severity  upon  the  fault  as  the  child  gains 
strength  and  intelligence. 

For  instance,  if  a  little  rebel  of  six  months 
or  over  screams  and  resists  violently  during 
his  morning  toilet,  or  other  necessary  dis- 
turbance, the  let-alone  remedy  is  doubtless 
the  best.  Good  results  will  always  follow  his 
being  laid  gently  down  in  some  safe,  warm 
place  and  left  quite  alone.  After  he  has 
screamed  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it  he  be- 
comes tired  of  his  situation  and  apparent 
neglect,  and  likewise  becomes  docile  and 
content. 

Gentle  changes  of  position  will  frequently 
give  relief.   For  wind  troubles,  turn  the  child 
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for  a  few  minutes  on  its  stomach,  taking  care 
that  nothing  touches  its  face  or  presses  its 
lungs,  and  afterward  set  it  upright,  with  soft 
rocking  to  and  fro.  While  the  little  one  is 
quite  young  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  so  simply 
dressed  that  at  need  the  back  can  be  readily 
exposed,  to  be  rubbed  by  a  soothing  hand, 
in  which  there  lies  a  magic  above  medicine. 
Even  outside  the  clothing,  and  applied  to  the 
wee  feet  and  limbs,  this  loving  magnetism 
will  very  frequently  charm  away  pain  or  dis- 
quietude. 

A  simple  and  often  effectual  way  to  check 
a  crying-spell  is  to  take  a  soft  sponge,  not  too 
full  of  cold  water,  and  hold  it  gently  over 
the  little  red,  hot  eyes  and  forehead,  being 
very  careful  not  to  cover  the  nostrils  at  all. 
It  is  a  surprise,  and  although  at  first  the 
baby  may  resist,  if  the  mother  perseveres  in 
keeping  it  gently  in  place  it  will  very  often 
not  only  stop  the  screaming  but  stop  it  in  a 
pleasant,  healthful  way. 

It  may  be,  though  accustomed  to  the  dark, 
the  child  wishes  a  light,  or  vice  versa ; 
either  may  be  tried.  Also  try  sitting  out 
of  his  sight,  but  within  hearing,  and  sing- 
ing in  a  low  voice  which  he  can  only  hear 
when  he  is  quiet.  Don't  raise  your  voice. 
Watch  in  hand,  suffer  with  the  little  one, 
but  for  his  own  sake  keep  firm.  If  the  cry- 
ing keeps  on  past  a  half-hour,  go  in  and 
bathe  his  face  and  hands,  speaking  very 
gently  and  soothingly ;  see  that  he  is  dry 
and  comfortable,  and  leave  him  again.  Prob- 
ably he  will  scream  more  lustily  than  ever, 
but  it  will  be  comforting  to  know  that  he  is 
strong  enough  to  scream.  If  you  have  ever 
heard  a  sick  baby's  weak  cry  you  will  know 
that  those  angry  shrieks  are  a  sign  of  health 
and  vigor,  and  also  of — the  child's  inherited 
stubborn  will. 

"  But  what  if  a  baby  hold  its  breath  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  I  will  shock  you  when  I 
answer  :  "  Let  him  hold  it — if  he  can."  I 
had  one  baby  that  discovered  this  means  of 
getting  his  own  way  ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  a  discovery  hit  upon  accidentally,  but 
made  the  most  of  by  any  smart  baby.  My 
boy  held  his  breath,  and  I  rushed  in,  caught 
him  up,  and  in  my  relief  at  his  recovery  car- 


ried him  down-stairs  for  awhile — which  was 
what  he  wanted.  Naturally  he  held  his 
breath  the  next  time  he  was  refused  his  own 
way.  I  was  frightened,  but  as  he  was  in  a 
sitting  position  I  did  nothing,  and  he  did  not 
try  it  more  than  once  or  twice  after  that.  A 
child  who  has  this  habit  should  not  be  left 
alone,  as  he  should  be  lifted  up  if  the  breath 
is  caught  when  lying  down.  But  when  the 
baby  has  its  breath  "  proceed  as  before,"  if 
you  want  a  happy,  obedient  child. 

A  resort  to  dosing  whenever  a  child  has  a 
cry  is  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  of  course,  this  may  be  pro- 
per, but  the  enlightened  mother  will  set  her- 
self against  the  administering  of  any  and  all 
specifics  at  hap-hazard,  knowing  that  they 
work  nine  injuries  to  one  benefit.  Nature 
is  a  grand  physician  ;  the  more  you  can  give 
your  darling  up  to  her  care,  the  better  for  its 
present  and  future.  Little  can  be  expected 
from  even  an  unobjectionable  remedy  given 
at  so  objectionable  a  time  as  during  a  cry. 
You  have  only  to  recall  some  supremely  ex- 
cited moment  of  your  life,  when  your  whole 
being  was  convulsed  with  grief,  fear,  pain, 
or  anger,  then  imagine  yourself  forced  to 
swallow  or  strangle,  to  make  you  mercifully 
guarded  respecting  the  too  common  nursery 
tableaux  of  life  in  a  mad-house.  Who  has 
not  seen  an  innocent  turn  purple  in  the  face 
while  struggling  with  a  double  mouthful  of 
fret  and  physic  ? 

Another  bit  of  thoughtless  cruelty  is  to 
smother  a  crying  suckling  in  the  breast,  at- 
tempting to  have  it  feed  and  forget,  although 
it  is  not  hungry,  and  when  perhaps  its  woes 
arise  from  over-eating.  An  animal  in  simi- 
lar condition  refuses  food  ;  a  reasonable  per- 
son refrains  on  hygienic  principles. 

Let  patience  and  courage  be  equal  to  all 
occasions.  In  army  experiences  nothing  is 
more  ignoble  and  damaging  than  panic. 
Forces  that  retreat  in  good  order  are  never 
badly  defeated  nor  demoralized.  Holding 
the  fort  is  the  next  best  achievement  to 
sweeping  the  field.  So  when  called  to  com- 
bat your  child's  crying  fit,  if  you  fail  to  con- 
quer the  occasion,  take  care,  at  least,  that  it 
does  not  conquer  you.    Just  as  carefully  as 
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in  years  to  come,  when  the  babe  shall  have 
gained  the  power  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion, the  mother  will  keep  her  temper  for 
fear  of  disastrous  effects  on  the  small  sinner, 
should  she  now  avoid  making  a  stirring  event 
of  what,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  passing 
incident,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  op- 
posite course  to  react  with  bad  consequences 
on  the  extremely  delicate  nervous  organism 
of  a  young  child.    Fright  and  Flutter  are 
not  on  the  list  of  holy  angels  that  guard  his 
bed.   Excited  exclamations  and  confused  ac- 
tion about  a  crying  infant  are  like  shouting 
"  Whoa  !  whoa  !  "  to  a  runaway  colt.  The 
runaway  or  cryaway  habit  is  easy  to  form, 
but  very  hard  to  reform.    See  to  it,  Baby's 
mother.    When  a  crisis  is  on  let  your  ma- 
ternal fitness  appear  in  a  firm,  composed 
handling  of  the  little  one,  and  not  too  much 
of  it.    Give  orders  to  attendants  in  your  na- 
tural tone,  and  in  everything,  by  your  man- 
ner, put  down  with  insistance  the  idea  that  a 
spell  of  crying  is  phenomenal  and  terribly 
portentous.   Bear  in  mind  that  hardly  a  cause 
of  crying  exists  that  will  not  be  aggravated 
by  violent  motion,  such  as  trotting  and  toss- 
ing.   In  many  instances  such  treatment  will 
of  necessity  add  intensely  to  the  little  pa- 
tient's suffering.     As  for  the  earthquake 
movements  that  reside  in  the  knees  and  el- 
bows of  some  nurses,  their  exhibition  at  any 
time  should  utterly  disqualify  one  for  her  po- 
sition. 

It  is  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
months,  when  the  children  are  thoughtlessly 
considered  as  too  little,  too  lovely  to  need 
any  discipline,  that  the  seeds  of  so  many 
ugly,  tenacious  weeds  are  sown — weeds  that 
it  often  takes  great  time  and  suffering  to  up- 
root. The  evil  of  protracted  screaming  is 
one  of  the  surest  to  develop  in  babyhood, 
and  if  not  met  gently  and  firmly  it  becomes 
more  and  more  fastened  upon  the  little  vic- 
tims, with  great  loss  of  nervous  strength  and 
great  increase  of  self-love.  It  will  be  better 
to  have  a  few  crying- spells  in  babyhood  than 
a  far  harder  struggle  when  Baby  is  toddling 
about.  And  it  may  be  the  little  one  will  be 
called  on  to  endure  wasting  sickness,  and 
then  a  habit  of  self-control  and  quiet  sub- 


mission will  give  him  a  chance  in  life  a  cry- 
ing baby  cannot  have. 

Little  need  be  said  of  cry  ing-spells  of  chil- 
dren who  have  outgrown  their  actual  baby- 
hood, for,  unless  directly  the  result  of  some 
physical  ill,  such  an  evil  can  hardly  be  trace- 
able to  anything  but  bad  management.  The 
parents  of  the  child  who  is  to  be  sunny  and 
cheerful,  who  has  begun  its  life-long  lesson 
of  self-control,  have  most  to  do  with  them- 
selves. They  must  be  advancing  fast  in  learn- 
ing to  be  and  keep  quiet  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  to  be  open  to  peaceful  influences, 
that  the  same  powerful  help  may  come  to 
their  child  ;  not  to  be  fretted  by  little  things, 
and  not  to  let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  doing  their  whole  duty  toward  their 
child.  Many  times  a  fretful  state  in  a  child 
is  truly,  though  unconsciously,  invited  by  a 
similar  condition  in  the  mother  ;  then  they 
work  upon  each  other  until  a  long  crying- 
spell  is  the  finale. 

Therefore,  when  your  child  shows  signs 
of  the  irritated  condition  which  often  pre- 
cedes the  storm,  soften  your  manner  and 
quietly  look  within  your  own  heart  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  in  somewhat  the  same  state. 
If  you  are,  you  lose  all  power  to  help  the 
child  until  you  withdraw  ^yourself  from  it. 
But  when  you  are  withdrawn  new  light  and 
power  will  be  your  reward.  Nothing  adds 
so  much  to  our  ability  to  help  our  children  as 
the  conquest  of  the  same  evils  in  ourselves. 
True  enough,  we  may  not  scream,  nor  even 
cry,  but  that  may  be  within  us  which  would 
seek  the  same  outlet  if  our  common  sense 
and  dislike  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous 
and  disagreeable  were  not  so  strong. 

One  word  more,  to  beg  mothers  and  guar- 
dians to  separate  the  offence  from  the  of- 
fender as  far  as  possible,  in  all  discipline. 
When  a  child  cries  and  screams,  or  dur- 
ing the  usual  forerunner  of  peevishness, 
while  you  proceed  firmly  with  what  seems 
to  you  the  wisest  corrective,  try  to  keep  the 
fault  in  mind  rather  than  the  child  who  com- 
mits  the  fault.  Be  inwardly  watchful  for  the 
least  indication  of  the  approach  of  better 
things,  and  ready  to  cheer  and  encourage  as 
soon  as  it  appears. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEET  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D. 


II. 


Haying,  in  the  former  part  of  this  article, 
spoken  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  and 
given  some  examples  of  the  common  devia- 
tions from  its  normal  form  which  are  ob- 
served in  childhood  and  adult  life,  it  remains 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  distortions  are  effected  and  how  they 
may  be  avoided.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  distortions  of  the  feet — such  as  the  various 
forms  of  club-foot — which  are  not  primarily 
the  result  of  bad  shoeing,  and  which  usually 
arise  from  causes  over  which  the  parent  has 
little  or  no  control.  Such  we  shall  not  now 
consider,  but  confine  what  we  have  to  say 
to  the  effects  of  foot-covering  which  is  too 
small  either  in  length  or  breadth,  which  is 
too  large,  or  which  is  improperly  shaped. 

The  effects  of  shoes  (and  under  this  name 
t  is  intended  to  include  boots  and  any  other 
form  of  ordinary  outer  foot-wear)  which  are 
too  large  are  rarely  met  with,  and  are,  when 
seen,  of  minor  consequence.  They  are  chiefly 
the  following :  If  the  shoe  is  exceedingly 
loose  it  may  by  its  motion  chafe  the  foot  and 
produce  calluses  or  excoriations,  and,  further, 
it  may  by  its  looseness  give  an  insecurity  of 
footing  that  may  strain  the  foot  or  ankle. 
But  these  occurrences  are  so  rare  as  to 
scarcely  deserve  mention. 

If  a  shoe,  being  otherwise  of  proper  size  and 
shape,  is  simply  too  short,  the  result  is  neces- 
sarily a  crumpling-up  of  the  toes.  The  shoe 
pressing  against  the  ends  of  the  toes  and  nails 
causes  irritation,  particularly  about  the  mar- 
gin of  the  nails,  and  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued irritation  is  some  kind  of  an  inflamma- 
tion. Besides,  if  the  toe  is  bent  beyond  the 
normal  curve  by  the  pressure  against  its  tip, 
the  joints,  being  pushed  up^  come  in  contact 
with  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe,  and  the 
result  is  the  formation  upon  the  joint  of  a 
more  or  less  aggravated  type  of  corn.  When 
shortness  of  the  shoe  is  combined  with  the 


faults  of  construction  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed, then  great  distortion  of  the  toes  is 
inevitable.  The  damage  of  the  short  shoe 
is  chiefly  shown  by  the  toes,  for  the  foot  it- 
self is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  chang- 
ing of  the  longitudinal  arch  (described  in  the 
previous  article)  by  any  lengthwise  com- 
pression that  the  skin  will  tolerate,  and  the 
friction  of  the  shoe  against  the  back  of  the 
heel  is  about  the  only  injury  behind  the  toes. 

Narrowness  of  a  shoe  works  mischief  prin- 
cipally upon  the  front  part  of  the  foot — that 
is,  upon  the  toes,  and  especially  upon  "  the 
ball  of  the  foot."  It  will  be  recollected  that 
in  speaking  of  the  structure  of  the  foot  its 
transverse  arch  was  described,  and  that  it 
was  stated  that  this  arch  should  be  flexible, 
and  flatten  and  widen  whenever  the  weight 
of  the  body  comes  upon  the  foot.  Without 
this  the  security,  and  still  more  the  elasticity, 
of  the  gait  is  interfered  with.  In  proportion 
as  a  shoe  is  too  narrow  this 
arch  will  be  cramped.  If  it  is 
entirely  too  narrow  the  foot 
cannot  be  forced  into  it,  and 
then,  of  course,  no  damage 
can  be  done  ;  but  if  the  foot 
can  be  gotten  in  by  rolling  to- 
gether of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
very  serious  injury  to  the  foot 
is  likely  to  follow.  The  kinds 
of  injunr — supposing  a  shoe  to 
be  long  enough  and  correctly 
shaped,  but  simply  not  wide 
enough  —  will  probably  be 
these  :  First,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  at  the  ball  should 
nearly  all  touch  the  ground  when  weight  is 
borne  upon  the  foot,  is  rolled  upon  itself,  the 
amount  of  this  rolling  becoming  gradually 
greater  until  the  centre  is  doubled  into  a  deep 
wrinkle  (see  Fig.  8),  precisely  as  a  tight  glove 
crowds  the  thumb  into  the  hollow  of  the  palm. 
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FIG.  9. 


As  before  said,  this  cramping  destroys  the 
elasticity  of  the  step.  Besides  this,  the  joints 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  great  and  little 
toes  with  the  foot  are  subjected  to  pressure 
where  they  ought  not  to  be.  Naturally  the 
pressure  comes  only  on  the  bottoms  of  these 
joints,  which  are  well  prepared  to  receive  it. 
^  ^  But  when  the  shoe  is  nar- 
row and  the  foot  crowded 
into  it,  the  sides  of  the  joint 
are  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  the  shoe  from  the  at- 
tempt of  the  arch  to  expand. 
Usually  the  result  is  ten- 
derness and  inflammation, 
which  may  be  only  in  the 
skin — a  corn  or  callus — or 
it  may  go  deeper  and  affect 
the  joint  structures  them- 
selves. 

It  hardly  need  be  pointed 
out  that  the  shoe  should, 
for  really  comfortable  and 
graceful  walking,  be  as  wide  as  the  foot.  It 
is  surprising  how  frequently  one  who  gives 
attention  to  the  deformities  and  disablements 
of  the  feet  is  told  by  sufferers,  who  make  the 
statement  in  good  faith,  that  their  shoes  are 
thus  wide.  In  fact,  the  shoe  is  almost  never 
even  nearly  as  wide  in  the  sole  as  is  the  foot. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  outline  of  foot  distorted  by 
bad  shoes,  while  the  dotted 
outline  gives  the  average  width 
of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  worn. 

To  avoid  any  overstatement 
Fig.  10  was  made.  It  repre- 
sents the  foot-sole  and  shoe- 
sole  of  a  lady  whose  feet  do 
not  in  any  unusual  degree 
show  the  effects  of  shoe-pres- 
sure. The  solid  black  line 
was  carefully  traced  while  the 
stockinged  foot  was  placed 
upon  the  paper.  Then  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  was  placed 
upon  the  same  paper  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion it  bore  to  the  foot,  and  the  dotted  line 
was  traced  around  the  sole  and  the  "  French  " 
heel.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  outlines 


coincide  only  at  the  tip  of  the  toe  ;  everywhere 
else  that  of  the  shoe-sole  is  considerably 
within  that  of  the  foot.  Such  a  discrepancy 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
abundance  and  flexibility  of  the  soft  upper 
leather,  which  can  be  crowded  downward 
until  it  becomes  almost  a  part  of  the  sole. 
This  prevents,  to  a  great  degree,  the  pain  of 
putting  the  foot  into  too  narrow  a  covering. 
But  the  insecurity  of  the  footing  is  not  re- 
lieved by  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
axis  line,  so  much  commented  on  in  the 
former  article,  scarcely  lies  on  the  sole  of  the 
shoe  at  all,  and  that  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sole  is  very  near  to  this  axis,  and  thus  much 
increases  the  danger  of  "turning  the  ankle." 
This  danger  is  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  height  and  narrowness  of  the  heel.  So 
that  a  person  wearing  such  a  shoe  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  akin  to  that  of  a  person 
upon  skates.  And,  moreover,  in  a  shoe  con- 
structed on  this  faulty  principle  the  upper 
leather,  until  the  shoe  is  entirely  broken 
down,  wraps  about  the  foot  like  a  bandage, 
rolling  it  up  and  limiting  its  play,  rather  than 
simply  enveloping  and  protecting  it,  as  it 
should. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  narrow  shoes, 
the  damage  arising  from  misshapen  shoes 
has  incidentally  been  alluded  to.  Sufficient 
width  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  need.  A  very  ample,  even  unneces- 
sary, amount  of  leather  may  have  been  put 
into  a  shoe,  and  it  may  still  be  unsuitable 
for  wearing.  This  is  made  very  evident 
when  by  accident  the  foot  is  put  into  the 
wrong  shoe.  It  is  big  enough,  but  ill-fitting 
and  uncomfortable.  The  type  of  an  impro- 
per shoe  made  with  an  honest  intent  is  the 
so-called  "  straight "  shoe,  which  has  both 
sides  alike,  so  that  it  may  be  worn  indiffer- 
ently on  either  foot,  and  thus,  as  some  think, 
better  keep  its  shape  and  endure.  Now,  un- 
less a  shoe  is  constructed  on  the  ample  plan 
that  "  can  take  in  all  and  verge  enough  for 
more,"  such  a  shoe  is  entirely  faulty  ;  it  pre- 
supposes a  foot  of  the  same  outline  on  the 
inner  as  on  the  outer  side,  which  is  never 
seen,  and  only  approximated  by  the  perver- 
sions of  years.    The  idea  is  no  less  stupid, 
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although  its  stupidity  is  not  so  grotesquely 
evident,  than  would  be  the  suggestion  to 
change  one's  gloves  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  daily  to  insure  evenness  of  wear.  The 
ordinary  shoe  sold  in  the  shops  is  no  im- 
provement on  this.  It  has  not  even  the  sup- 
posed ground  of  economy  to  recommend  it. 
It  does  recognize  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
foot  are  unlike,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  shape  of  the  foot  except  "  afar  off." 
It  can  only  fit  a  foot  that  has  already  been 
trained  out  of  shape.  It  has  been  sufficient- 
ly insisted  upon  that  the  great  toe  naturally 
rather  diverges  inward  fro?n  the  other  toes. 
With  remarkable  uniformity  the  ordinary 
shoe  is  sloped  away  on  the  inner  side,  so 
that  the  great  toe  is  forced  outward  toward 
the  other  toes.  How  this  custom  originated 
it  is  not  easy  to  see,  but  probably  it  was  from 
some  odd  idea  of  beauty,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese,  who  so  systematically  and  com- 
pletely cripple  the  feet  of  the  women  of  the 
higher  ranks. 

The  effect  of  this  narrowing  of  the  front 
part  of  the  shoe  has  been  already  repeat- 
edly shown  in  the  illustrations,  for  it  al- 
most uniformly  happens  that,  whatever 
other  faults  a  shoe  may  have  or  lack,  this 
one  of  crowding  the  toes  together  is  pres- 
ent. The  results,  in  order  of  sequence,  are 
usually  about  as  follows  :  pressure  of  little 
toe  inwards  toward  middle  of  foot,  with 
formation  of  callus  at  the  base  of  the  toe; 
crowding  of  great  toe  outward,  with  be- 
ginning inflammation  of  the  great  toe  joint 
(bunion)  ;  distortion  of  other  toes  by  their 
over-riding  one  another,  the  second  toe  usu- 
ally riding  on  the  backs  of  the  first  and  third  ; 
and,  lastly,  corns.  Other  complications  arise 
if  the  shoe  is  at  the  same  time  too  narrow 
and  too  short.  The  matter  of  faulty  shape 
needs  more  insisting  upon  than  narrowness 
of  shoes,  because  the  latter  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  buyer ;  but  the  faulty  shape,  be- 
ing almost  universal,  is  accepted  by  many 
thoughtlessly  as  the  true  shape  of  a  foot, 
and  by  others  grudgingly  for  want  of  better. 

The  question  of  how  to  improve  the  shape 
and  usefulness  of  distorted  feet,  in  adults  or 
adolescents,  by  proper  shoeing  is  not  entered 


into  here,  as  Babyhood  deals  only  with  the 
very  young.  The  feet  of  the  latter  will  usu- 
ally quite  or  nearly  regain  their  natural  shape 
and  elasticity  if  the  distorting  causes  are  re- 
moved. 

The  writer  has  often  been  asked  by  per- 
sons wishing  advice  concerning  some  de- 
formity or  disability  of  the  feet,  when  a  pro- 
per shoe  was  described  :  "  Would  you  really 
have  the  sole  as  wide  as  the  foot  ?"  or,  "  You 
wouldn't  have  the  shape  like  that,  wrould 
you  ?  How  would  it  look  ?  "  So  completely 
had  the  artificial  shape  of  shop-shoes  taken 
possession  of  them.  "  About  taste  there  is 
no  disputing,"  runs  the  proverb,  and  if  a 
person  feels,  as  a  lady  once  frankly  express- 
ed herself  to  the  writer,  "  I  would  rather  die 
than  not  wear  French  heels,"  the  matter 
must  so  rest.  But  we  know  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  many  mothers,  when  fond- 
ling the  feet  of  their  little  ones,  "  If  I  only 
could  keep  these  as  beautiful  and  flexible  as 
now ! "  It  can  measurably  be  done,  and 
with  no  great  effort.  Every  one  has  seen 
or  heard  of  the  armless  exhibitors  of  the  cir- 
cus, who  draw,  cut  patterns,  etc.,  with  their 
toes  ;  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  abroad 
the  armless  artist  who  so  dexterously  copies 
paintings  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Low 
Countries.  But,  passing  over  such  extreme 
instances  where  the  want  of  hands  has  made 
the  feet  pretematurally  flexible,  we  may  re- 
fer to  the  workmen  of  the  Japanese  vil- 
lage recently  exhibiting  through  the  coun- 
try, whose  use  of  their  feet  to  aid  their 
hands  recalled  the  nimbleness  of  monkeys. 
The  question  of  taste,  of  course,  cannot  be 
taken  up,  but  a  moment's  thought  would 
convince  any  one  with  any  idea  of  drawing 
or  proportion  that  narrowing  the  toe  gives 
the  body  of  the  foot  an  appearance  of  thick- 
ness rather  than  of  slenderness,  and  that  the 
latter  could  better  be  produced  by  prolong- 
ing the  toe  of  the  shoe  in  its  natural  direc- 
tion — a  point  well  known  by  some  persons 
of  remarkably  elegant  feet,  who  always  af- 
fect a  rather  square  toed  shoe.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  inelegant  than  the 
crowding  of  a  thick,  pudgy  foot  into  a 
pointed  shoe,  making  a  mass  resembling  in 
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shape  a  prize  sweet-potato.  The  true  stan- 
dard for  a  shoe  should  be  that  which  pre- 
serves to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  na- 
tural shape  and  functions  of  the  foot.  And  if 
we  in  any  degree  intentionally  destroy  these 
in  correspondence  with  any  artificial  canon 


of  taste  whatsoever,  we  are  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  Chinese,  they  excelling 
us  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind  of  senseless- 
ness. What  the  Chinese  standard  of  taste 
may  and  does  produce  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying cut  (Fig.  11).  The  foot  has  been 
systematically  treated,  until  at  first  glance 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  the  heel 
and  toes.  Fig.  1 2  shows,  on  the  contrary,  the 
foot-wear  of  classic  antiquity,  the  time  to 


which  we  still  go  back  as  the  standard  of  the 
great  in  plastic  art.  Notice  that  there  is  here 
no  crumpling  of  the  toes  ;  they  lie  side  by  side, 
with  only  the  natural  curve  upward  in  the 
middle  that  gives  them  their  spring.  Notice 
further  that  the  normal  separation  of  the 


great  toe  from  the  rest  is  preserved,  and  that 
the  thong  of  the  sandal-cover  passes  through 
this  gap. 

What  then,  briefly,  are  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  choice  of  a  shoe  ? 

First,  its  sole  should  be  of  a  shape  cor- 
responding to  that  part  of  an  undistorted 
foot  that  touches  the  ground,  and  especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  securing  one  that 
is  straight  on  the  inner  side  from  the  ball 
of  the  toes  forward.  The  earliest,  at  least 
within  a  generation,  of  shoes  constructed  on 
an  anatomical  basis  was  the  "  Meyer  "  shoe, 
so  called  from  a  Swiss  anatomist  who  made 
the  foot  and  shoes 
a  subject  of  study. 
The  cut  (Fig.  13) 
shows  the  soles  of 
such  a  pair;  the 
dotted  curved  line 
shows  how  a  pair 
of  pointed -toed 
shoes  could  be 
made  without  al- 
tering the  line  of 
the  inside  of  the 
foot.  A  shoe  call- 
ed by  the  trade 
name  of  "  Wau- 
kenphast  "  was 
constructed  on  this 
model,  and  was 
really     excellent ;  FIG"  13' 

but  at  the  present  time  shoes  bearing  that 
name,  while  still  good  as  compared  with 
others,  are  usually  not  straight  enough  on 
the  inner  side.  This  Meyer  shoe  was,  how- 
ever, faulty  in  that  not  quite  room  enough 
was  allowed  on  the  outer  side  along  the  base 
and  length  of  the  little  toe.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  sole  should  be  larger  in  every 
direction  than  the  weight-bearing  surface  of 
the  foot. 

Secondly,  the  upper  should  be  large  enough 
everywhere :  ample  in  front  to  permit  the 
play  of  the  toes  and  ball  of 'the  foot,  but 
about  the  ankle  and  instep  it  should  be  ca- 
pable of  neat  and  snug  adjustment  to  insure 
security  of  footing.  A  shoe  that  allows  the 
foot  to  slip  about  in,  it  is  a  source  of  danger 
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in  any  rough  walking.  This  adjustment  is 
best  accomplished  by  lacings,  as  it  can  be 
varied  at  will.  For  a  similar  reason  shoes  are 
preferable  to  topped  boots,  which,  if  snug  at 
the  instep,  involve  a  good  deal  of  pulling  at 
times. 

Thirdly,  the  heel  must  be  low  to  save 
strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  thigh,  and 
even  those  within  the  body  that  move  the 
thigh.  It  should  be  as  broad  as  the  part  of 
the  sole  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  prevent 
rocking  of  the  foot  or  turning  of  the  ankle. 
It  should  not  be  too  short,  but  go  sufficiently 
forward  to  support  the  whole  heel  and  thus 
save  the  parts  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot  from 
excessive  strain. 

It  may  be  very  difficult  to  get  shoes  which 
perfectly  fulfil  the  requirements  above  giv- 
en, but  if  every  parent  endeavored  to  find 
such  shoes  thev  would  soon  become  more 


common  in  the  shops  ;  and,  even  as  it  is,  by 
keeping  this  requirement  in  mind  one  may 
select  shoes  which,  although  imperfect,  will 
be  a  great  improvement  on  those  ordinarily 
accepted. 

It  may  be  added  that — the  proper  changes 
being  made — all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
,  shape  of  the  shoe  will  apply  to  the  stocking. 
A  narrow  and  pointed  stocking  is  not  so 
firm  and  hard  as  the  shoe,  but  its  elastic 
pressure  makes  itself  surely  felt. 

Much  more  might  be  said  regarding  the 
;  structure  of  shoes,  but  space  forbids  further 
I  discussion.  But  the  main  principles  of  shoe- 
i  ing  have  been  pointed  out.  We  know  expe- 
!  rimentally  that  when  these  rules  are  follow- 
j  ed  a  new  shoe  is  comfortable  and  needs  no 
|  "  breaking  in  "  ;  and  if  they  were  generally 
'  adhered  to,  the  phrase  "  as  easy  as  an  old 
shoe"  would  lose  its  significance. 


OUR  BABY,  AND  HOW  WE  UNDID  HER. 


BY  MARTHA  OGDEX  INGLIS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  GREEING  fully  with  the  writers  iso 
l\  much  more  able  than  myself)  who 
have  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  set  forth 
the  beauty  of  the  law  of  love  in  the  man- 
agement of  children,  I  have  never  chastised 
my  birdling.  I  hold  such  correction  to  be 
brutalizing  and  cowardly.  On  this  point  I 
am  flint!  In  the  belief  that  long  crying- 
fits  are  injurious  to  her  (mentally  and  physi- 
cally;, I  have  tried  to  ward  these  off  by  all 
reasonable  methods.  When,  as  a  baby,  she 
cried  for  anything,  it  was  given  to  her,  if  pos- 
sible or  prudent.  Nor  have  I  ever  insisted 
that  she  should  obey  an  order  when  she  was 
indisposed  to  do  so.  How  can  a  child  de- 
velop individuality  if  her  parents  persist  in 
cramming  her  into  their  mould  ?  I  want 
my  daughter  to  be  herself,  not  me,  or 
(Heaven  forfend  ! )  her  father. 

My  jewel  must  have  been  born  with  a  pro- 
clivity for  crying.    It  has  already  been  rep- 


resented that  this  was  developed  at  an  as- 
tonishingly early  age.  Despite  my  most 
ingenious  (and  agonized)  endeavors,  it  wax- 
ed stronger  with  time,  until  the  habit  is  now 
confirmed  (and,  I  fear,  hopeless). 

A  scene  which  occurred  the  day  she  was 
two  years  old  is  never  recalled  (by  me)  with- 
out horror.  In  consequence  of  the  harrow- 
ing drawbacks  I  have  described  (at  the  cost  of 
much  pain  to  myself)  in  former  chapters,  my 
pearl-of-price  is  not  a  happy  being.  Already 
(at  the  age  of  two.  she  was  fretful,  excitable, 
and  inclined  to  obstinacy,  and  there  was  a  dash 
of  truth  in  her  father's  declaration  (often  reit- 
erated) that  "  she  ruled  the  household  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions."  He  went  too  far,  however 
(as  is  his  way),  in  calling  her  (in  a  moment  of 
exasperation)  "a  cross  grained  little  fiend." 

But  to  my  story.  I  aim  to  drive  straight 
on  through  a  recital  without  digression  or 
(when  it  can  be  avoided)  parenthesis. 
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Anita  held  a  Liliputian  Levee  on  her 
birthday.  It  was  (beyond  question)  the 
prettiest  sight  I  ever  beheld.  Forty  dear 
cherubim  in  the  sweetest  clothes  that  could 
be  bought  (or  made  by  their  mammas),  from 
one  to  three  years  old,  gambolling  like  snow- 
white  lambkins  on  the  parlor-carpets  ;  fight- 
ing over  toys  ;  some  too  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  strangers  to  leave  their  mothers'  and 
nurses'  laps,  and  crying  their  blessed  little 
eyes  out ;  others  crazy  with  the  pleasure  of 
having  so  many  playfellows — all  in  the  wild- 
est excitement.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

I  had  begged  Thomas  to  be  at  home  early, 
that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  on  the  scene.  I 
felt  that  it  would  do  him  good  to  view  such 
wholesale  happiness  and  innocence.  At  five 
o'clock  (just  as  we  were  marshalling  the  dar- 
lings for  supper)  he  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  to 
make  a  trumpet,  and  gave  a  halloo  that 
scared  the  poor  little  things  into  silence 
for  a  second. 

"  I  say  !  "  he  vociferated.  "  There  are  ten 
policemen,  a  fire-engine,  and  a  thousand 
boys  in  the  street  before  the  door,  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  racket  means.  There  is  a 
story  that  a  menagerie  has  got  loose  and 
taken  possession  of  the  premises." 

Then  he  went  off  to  his  club  to  dinner, 
without  even  stopping  to  kiss  his  child,  and 
she  looking  like  a  Peri  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  in  her  new  embroidered 
frock,  with  her  hair  (which  I  had  kept  in 
curl-papers  for  a  day  and  a  night)  fuzzing  all 
over  her  head  like  an  aureole  ! 

I  should  not  have  respected  myself  (I  mean 
maternally)  had  not  my  sweet  dot-and-carry- 
one's  birthday-supper  been  some  feeble  ex- 
pression of  my  devotion  for  her  ("  sole  daugh- 
ter of  my  heart  and  home,"  as  ill-used,  mis- 
understood Byron  has  it). 

Anita  had  tasted  fruit-cake  before.  She 
had  sat  with  us  at  table  since  she  was  eight 
months  old,  and  had  eaten  a  little  of  most 
dishes.  She  liked  fruit-cake  (as  was  but 
natural).  Equally  natural  was  it  that  she 
should  be  wounded  (I  never  saw  a  more  sen- 
sitive creature)  that  the  piece  given  to  the 


child  next  to  her  was  perceptibly  larger  than 
hers.  She  was  helped  first  of  all,  of  course. 
As  I  explained  aside  to  the  other  mothers, 
we  always  do  this  at  family  meals.  Who 
could  expect  an  infant  to  be  as  patient  as  an 
adult?  Or  (as  I  reason  vainly  with  my  hus- 
band) can  a  baby  help  slopping  over  her 
milk,  or  tea,  or  chocolate  (or  whatever  she 
wants  that  her  mother  drinks),  and  making 
a  "  muss  "  generally  on  the  table-cloth  ?  It 
implies  a  lack  of  true  parental  affection  when 
trifles  such  as  these  "  upset  a  man's  sto- 
mach." I  only  hope  that,  should  our  peer- 
less infant  ever  die,  the  recollection  of  his 
sarcastic  and  downright  barbarous  speeches 
on  this  subject  will  never  sting  the  misguid- 
ed man,  as  they  ought  to  do. 

But  to  return.  My  precious  seraph  had 
already  had  three  terrible  paroxysms  of  cry- 
ing since  the  company  began  to  assemble, 
each  worse  than  the  former.  Her  nurse  was 
familiar  with  her  idiosyncrasies,  and  yet  it 
was  her  hand  that  bestowed  the  fatal  larger 
slice  upon  that  pert  Johnny  Price.  The  poor 
dear  snatched  at  it  instantly  with  a  scream 
that  pierced  my  ears  and  soul.  The  ungal- 
lant  little  monster  (nothing  could  persuade 
me  that  that  boy  will  not  turn  out  badly) 
held  fast  to  the  prize,  and,  opening  his  ugly 
mouth,  emitted  a  discordant  yell.  Where- 
upon Anita,  with  prompt  presence  of  mind, 
fastened  her  pretty  fingers  in  his  sandy  hair 
and  pulled  with  all  her  might.  Mrs.  Price, 
two  nurses,  and  I  flew  to  the  rescue.  When 
my  angel's  grasp  was  loosened  there  was 
quite  a  bunch  of  red  hairs  sticking  to  her 
sugary  hands,  and  she  contrived  so  adroitly 
to  deal  him  a  Parthian  kick  in  the  mouth 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

My  mood  changed  when  my  treasure 
writhed  out  of  my  arms  to  the  floor,  and 
lay  there  in  a  state  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion. No  one  dared  approach  or  touch  her. 
She  was  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  as  prickly 
as  a  brier-bush,  twisting,  kicking,  scratch- 
ing, biting,  and  shrieking  in  a  superhuman 
style  that  appalled  the  gazers.  Coaxing, 
bribes,  arguments  were  of  no  avail  At 
the  end  of  an  awful  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was 
compelled  (with  bitter  mortification)  to  clear 
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the  house  of  guests  and  call  in  our  family 
physician. 

I  would  not  defame  a  fellow-mortal.  This 
man  had  been  with  us  in  trials  many  and 
great.  I  do  full  credit  to  his  skill  in  some 
cases.    My  husband  still  employs  him  when 

he  himself  is  out  of  sorts.    Dr.  's  ways 

and  mine  diverged  from  that  day  and  hour. 

The  situation  might  have  moved — we  will 
say  Cleopatra's  Needle,  to  tears.  There  lay 
the  convulsed  sufferer,  here  stood  the  nurse 
dissolved  in  tears  ;  between  the  two  was  I,  the 
wretched  mother,  ready  to  swoon  with  dis- 
tress and  sympathy.  Thomas,  the  only  fa- 
ther of  an  only  child,  was  afar,  eating  a  club- 
dinner  and  smoking  the  cigar  of  quietness  ! 

"  Lay  hold  of  her  feet ! "  said  he  to  whose 
mercy  we  were  committed  (to  the  nurse). 

As  she  obeyed  (getting  more  than  one 
bruise  in  the  act)  he  seized  my  helpless  love 
about  the  waist,  tore  her  from  her  resting- 
place,  and  the  two  carried  her  up  to  my  room, 
where  they  deposited  her  on  my  bed.  On 
the  way  (as  I  absolutely  rejoice  to  relate)  she 
got  the  fleshiest  part  of  the  doctor's  hand  be- 
tween her  dear  little  teeth.  He  was  nursing 
it  with  his  handkerchief  when  I  asked  : 

"  Cannot  you  administer  something  to 
check  the  spasm  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,  if  you  will  allow  me  !  " 

He  snapped  it  out  with  an  ogreish  grin, 
looking  at  the  blood  on  his  handkerchief. 

"  What  ?  Oh  !  what  ?  "  implored  I  dis- 
tractedly. 

"  A  sound  spanking,  well  laid  on,  and  re- 
peated at  intervals ! " 

The  humane  successor  of  this  demon  in 
human  form  prescribes  sedatives  disguised 
in  syrup  for  these  attacks,  which  occur  more 
and  more  frequently  as  my  life's  best  bless- 
ing increases  in  years  and  strength.  I  have 
known  her  to  scream  for  two  hours  (without 
perceptible  pause)  because  another  little 
girl's  doll  has  blue  eyes  while  hers  has 


black  ;  and  when  I  set  forth  the  impossibility 
of  buying  the  hand-organ  and  monkey  that 
performed  under  our  window  last  week, 
there  was  no  comfort  or  quiet  in  the  house 

!  until  she  had  wailed  herself  to  sleep  after 
breaking  two  vases,  a  saucer,  and  a  mirror 
with  a  billiard-ball. 

She  would  have  a  cucumber  (raw  and 
whole)  to  eat  last  summer,  and  nearly  died 
(in  consequence)  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
day  she  completed  her  fourth  year  she  re- 
fused to  touch  anything  at  dinner  until  the 
mince-pie  came  on,  then  devoured  two  pieces 
of  that,  a  double-handful  of  raisins,  a  saucer 
of  ice-cream,  and  a  big  banana.    That  night 

!  she  had  convulsions.  Once  she  pulled  off 
her  rubbers  (the  clever  little  mischief ! )  and 
threw  them  into  a  pond  in  the  Park,  and  on 
the  way  home  would  walk  through  all  the  pud- 
dles.   That  was  the  time  she  had  the  croup. 

As  I  look  at  her  now  my  heart  bleeds.  It 
is  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  her  most 
pronounced  idiosyncrasies  is  an  aversion  to 
early  hours.  She  has  been  asleep  but  fifty 
minutes  by  my  watch  (the  case  of  which  is 

I  dented  into  the  likeness  of  hammered  metal 

'  by  her  tiny  teeth) .     She  is  not  larger  than 

:  are  many  children  of  half  her  age  ;  thin, 

;  puny,  pale,  the  purplish  veins  standing  out 
in  temples  and  hands.  There  is  a  peevish 
perk  in  her  forehead,  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  droop,  her  limbs  twitch  nervously 

!  even  in  slumber.  Her  short  life  has  been  a 
sorrow  to  her  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Yet  I  have  meant  earnestly  to  do  the  best 

;  I  could  for  her,  have  loved  her  too  dearly  to 
cross  or  control  her.  My  conscience  is  clear 
here.  In  parting  with  the  readers  who  have 
perhaps  learned  to  despise  the  mother  as 
heartily  as  they  pity  the  baby  in  reading 
these  confessions,  I  ask  them  to  believe  that 
circumstances  (and  Thomas)  are  to  blame 

I  rather  than  she  who  would  lay  down  her  life 

!  to  spare  her  child  a  pang. 
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The  First  Short  Clothes. 

Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your  most 
useful  and  charming  magazine,  that  I  may  tell 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  how  I 
have  "  short- coated  "  my  baby,  as  I  find  it  such 
an  excellent  way,  admitting  of  the  little  petti- 
coats being  easily  removed  should  they  become 
accidentally  soiled  ? 

It  is  simply  a  little  quilted  waist,  with  short 
sleeves  and  four  flat  cloth  buttons — one  in  front, 
one  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  little  petticoats  are  made  with  bands, 
and  are  buttoned  to  the  waist,  then  all  slipped 
on  at  once  over  the  baby's  head.  The  waist 
laps  over  in  the  back,  and  is  fastened  by  tapes, 
which  can  be  set  forward  as  the  child  increases 
in  size.  I  avoid  the  "  bunchiness  "  of  the  flan- 
nel skirt  by  goring  it  in  front.  I  have  this  style 
from  an  English  lady,  and  have  "  shortened  "  all 
three  of  my  little  ones  according  to  it,  finding  it 
most  satisfactory. 

I  wish  I  could  have  had  this  ready  for  the 
May  number  of  Babyhood,  as  I  saw  the  inqui- 
ries made  by  J.  K.,  of  Allegheny,  in  the  April 
number,  and  would  like  to  have  helped  her,  re- 
membering the  time  when  I  stood  in  the  same 
need  ;  but  my  little  baby  has  been  too  ill  to  ad- 
mit of  my  writing  till  now.  M.  M. 
Valencia,  Spain. 


I  think  that  the  "  Gertrude  "  must  be  a  very 
comfortable  and  convenient  suit  for  the  little 
helpless  babies,  but  that  the  method  of  having  a 
little  waist  made  to  button  the  skirts  on  is  much 
preferable  for  the  first  short  clothes,  and  then  you 
have  to  make  no  change  when  the  little  ones  are 
ready  for  drawers.  I  found  this  very  convenient 
with  my  little  girl,  and  then  if  she  soiled  her 
skirt  or  drawers  she  did  not  have  to  be  entirely 
undressed  to  make  the  necessary  change.  The 
weight  of  the  clothes  comes  on  the  shoulders  the 
same  as  in  the  other  way,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  more  comfortable  for  the  child,  especially  in 
the  summer,  not  to  have  so  many  thicknesses 
around  the  body.  How  would  M.  A.  K.  manage 
when  she  is  ready  to  put  drawers  on  her  little  one  ? 

New  London.  Conn.  A.  T. 


Drawers  in  Separate  Halves. 

Mothers  know  that  when  babies  are  pro- 
moted to  short  clothes  they  are  apt  to  take  cold 
by  the  little  limbs  getting  bare,  as  they  often  do, 
especially  while  lying  in  the  cradle  or  crib. 


A  very  simple  plan,  which  I  have  tried  with 
good  success,  may  help  others.  It  is  a  pair  of 
flannel  drawers-legs  cut  as  shown  in  the  draw- 


ing 
top 


There  is  a  button-hole  in  the  point  at  the 
It  is  well  to  sew  a  small  piece  of  cloth  on 
the  flannel  as  a  stay  to  the 
button-hole.  The  legs  can 
be  buttoned  to  a  cotton 
band  sewed  around  the 
petticoat  waist  inside,  or 
to  double  strips  of  stout 
cotton.  They  are  very 
easily  made  :  only  one 
seam,  cat-stitched  if  you 
choose,  and  the  two  hems 
cat-stitched  or  merely  run. 
Thick  flannel  for  winter,  thin  for  summer  ;  the 
old  ones,  worn  thin,  are  very  good.  They  are 
rarely  soiled  if  the  upper  part  slopes  enough. 

I  have  found  them  so  serviceable  that  I  have 
continued  to  use  them  as  inside  wear  after  put- 
ting cotton  drawers  on  a  child.  I  like  them  bet- 
ter for  little  children  than  complete  drawers  of 
merino  or  flannel. 

I  have  not  seen  the  "  diaper-drawers  "  sold  in 
the  stores  ;  they  were  not  known  when  my  ex- 
perience began.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very 
good  ;  but  the  flannel  legs  are  cheaper,  can  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  their  purpose 
completely.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  can  be  worn  night  and  day.  (Of  course 
they  can  be  changed  at  night.)  For  a  kicking 
baby  that  gets  the  bed-clothes  off  they  are  in- 
valuable. M.  J. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


Buttons  in  Place  of  Sleeves. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  very  practical 
friend  I  have  made  all 
of  my  baby's  under-skirts 
open  on  the  shoulder, 
fastened  there  with  button 
and  button-hole,  thereby 
saving  Baby  a  great  deal 
of  the  annoyance  of  pass- 
ing his  little  arms  through 
those  troublesome  sleeves. 
This  is  nothing  new  in 
the  clothing  of  older  chil- 
dren, but  I  have  never  known  baby's  skirts 
so  fastened.  Mrs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


lady 


to  be 
B. 
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Summer  Afghans. 

The  two  afghans  here  described  are  pretty  for 
Baby's  coach,  as  well  as  useful  to  throw  over 
Baby  when  sleeping  or  being  carried  about,  and 
may,  I  trust,  prove  acceptable  to  some  readers  of 
Babyhood. 

Number  one,  of  which  illustrations  are  giv- 
en, requires  one  and  one-quarter  yards  of  eider- 


1  1 

X 

X 

X 

B 

down  flannel  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  two 
skeins  of  light  blue  crewel  zephyr,  and  one- 
quarter  yard  of  common  canvas  used  for  cross- 
stitch  (the  coarsest  kindi.    Cut  the  canvas  in 


two  pieces  of  six  and  three  inches  in  width,  and 
baste  one  on  each  end,  across  the  flannel,  four 
inches  from  the  end,  as  B  and  C  in  illustration. 
These  should  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


flannel,  so  that  when  the  end  B  is  turned  over, 
the  right  side  will  appear  above  the  right  side  C. 
Using  stitch  A.  (which  includes  two  meshes  each 
way),  work  pattern  B  on  B  in  illustration,  and  C 
on  C  in  illustration. 


Draw  out  canvas  threads.  Cut  the  ends  in 
scallops,  the  width  of  the  small  figures  in  the 
border,  and  button-hole  coarsely  with  the  crewel. 

Number  two  requires  one  yard  of  eider-down 
flannel,  two  skeins  of  green  filoselle  silk,  and 
one  of  yellow,  besides  two  of  whatever  color  one 
chooses  for  the  daisies.  Pink  the  four  edges 
with  large  pinking-iron.  Have  stamped  at  ir- 
regular distances  on  one  side  eight  or  ten  daisies, 
each  with  a  leaf  or  bud,  of  very  light  pattern, 
and  not  over  three  inches  long.  Use  crewel 
stitch  for  most  of  the  work,  with  here  and  there 
an  outlined  bud. 

A  color  to  match  Baby's  carriage  may  be  used  for 
the  daisies,  though  to  our  mind  there  is  nothing 
prettier  than  the  "  wee  crimson-tipped  flower.*' 

Philadelphia.  C.  W. 


THE  MOTHERS 

Home  Instruction. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  experience  of  "X.  O.  S."  in  home  in- 
struction, described  in  the  May  number  of  Baby- 
hood, prompts  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  I  consider  my  success  in  a  similar  direction. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  give  my  little  girl  as  good 
an  education  as  my  means  will  permit,  and  think 
it  especially  important,  for  various  reasons,  that 


PARLIAMENT. 

she  should  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  French. 
I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  engage  a 
French  governess,  but  as  I  believe  that  children 
ought  to  begin  the  study,  or  at  least  practice,  of 
languages  as  early  as  possible,  I  determined  to 
turn  my  own  rather  slender  stock  of  French  to 
account  in  the  instruction  of  my  little  girl  short- 
ly after  she  had  attained  her  fifth  year,  last  Oc- 
tober.   My  plan  was  from  the  beginning  to  teach 
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her  two  words  every  clay  regularly  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted), and  I  have  adhered  to  it  without  interrup- 
tion or  change  ever  since.  I  never  teach  her  gram- 
mar, simply  giving  her  the  meaning  of  such  ordi- 
nary words  as  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
simple  sentences.  Of  course  words  acquired  in 
previous  lessons  are  repeated  by  her,  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  an  effort  to  her,  adds  zest  to  each 
lesson.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  French 
"  talks"  within  the  bounds  set  to  them.  To  il- 
lustrate, in  her  last  lesson  she  learned  the  words 
fouet  (whip)  and  tour  (tower).  She  had  hardly 
heard  the  first  when,  without  any  assistance  of 
mine,  she  said:  "  Le  me'chant  garcon  a  battu 
le  chien  avec  le  fouet "  (The  bad  boy  beat  the 
dog  with  the  whip).  The  sentence,  minus  the 
"  whip,"  had,  of  course,  already  become  famil- 
iar to  her  from  previous  lessons.  She  has  now 
quite  a  vocabulary — say  350  to  400  words — and 
converses  pretty  fluently  with  an  older  child  who 
has  been  under  the  tutorship  of  a  French  gover- 
ness for  two  years,  and  who  occasionally  visits  her. 

A  curious  feature  of  these  French  lessons  is 
that  from  the  start  my  little  Fanny  made  up  her 
mind  to  teach  our  cook  in  turn  ;  and  no  sooner 
is  the  lesson  over  than  she  rushes  into  the  kitch- 
en with  a  joyous  "  Fanny,  le  chapeau,  '  the  hat'; 
le  papier,  '  paper,'  "  or  whatever  the  new  words 
may  be.  It  is  comical  to  hear  her  scold  her  pu- 
pil for  inattention. 

I  may  add  that,  like  "  N.  O.  S.,"  I  am  not 
a  believer  in  precociousness,  a  proof  of  which  is 
in  the  fact  that  little  Fanny  is  still  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  a  primer.  R.  M. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Information  Wanted  from  the  Initiated. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  the  neces- 
sary information — whether  little  or  much  I  don't 
know — regarding  keeping  one's  own  cow  ?  I 
have  been  driven  almost  to  despair  in  dealing 
•with  milkmen.  I  need  not  go  into  detail,  as  it 
is  doubtless  an  old  story  with  all  who  make  con- 
scientious efforts  to  provide  fresh  and  pure  milk 
for  their  children.  Enough  to  say  that,  after 
trying  every  available  dealer,  the  only  person  I 
could  depend  upon  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence has  just  lost  his  cow,  and  now  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  ! 

I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  first 
cost  of  a  good  cow,  the  most  suitable  kind  or 
breed,  expense  of  keeping  her,  whether  a  man 
must  be  employed,  etc.  My  husband  knows 
about  as  much  about  a  cow  as  I  do,  both  of  us 
being  city-bred,  and  he  warns  me  that  the  cow 


on  my  mind  to  feed,  bathe,  dose,  put  to  bed, 
exercise,  etc.,  will  be  equivalent  to  another  child. 
As  I  already  have  three,  and  am  just  about  wor- 
ried to  death  with  anxiety  over  them,  I  hardly 
feel  prepared  to  embark  in  another  similar  en- 
terprise. My  husband  says  he  wouldn't  dare 
shoulder  the  responsibility  even  if  he  had  time 
(which  he  hasn't),  for  he  says  if  the  cow  should 
sneeze  he  wouldn't  know  whether  it  was  glan- 
ders or  cow-pox,  and  would  be  beside  himself 
with  terror  !  Altogether  he  has  quite  scared 
away  the  ideal  I  had  been  building  of  how 
soothing  it  would  be  to  my  nerves  to  look  out 
upon  our  half-acre  of  backyard  and  see  what 
your  correspondent  on  page  175  calls  a  "  thrice- 
blessed  sedate  and  ruminating  cow" — our  own 
dear  old  Bossie.  Will  some  of  Babyhood's  fam- 
ily of  good  sisters  in  maternity  give  me  a  few 
"  points,"  that  I  may  know  just  where  the  poetry 
ends  and  the  fact  begins  ?  B.  L  D. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mischief  in  Church. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  some  mother  kindly  suggest  some  way  of 
interesting  a  little  busybody  of  four  years  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  her  quiet  in  church  ? 

New  London,  Conn.  A  T. 

High  Art  at  Four  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

We  were  reading  Babyhood — which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  make  it  possible  to  add  perfume 
to  the  rose,  or  make  perfection  more  perfect 
— and,  while  looking  at  the  specimens  of 
baby  skill  in  the  April  number,  John  observed 
that  they  were  remarkable  for  children  of  that 
age.  "  Twenty-five  months  !"  I  read.  "Why, 
Baby  made  a  mark  when  she  was  only  four 
months  old,  don't  you  remember?"  "  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it  " — 
in  a  tone  that  implied  several.  "  Let  me  see" 
(reflectively),  "was  she  four  months?  I  think 
she  was  but  three  months,  twenty-nine  days, 
twenty-three  houowtch."  (If  any  one  is  at  all 
curious  as  to  the  strange  ending  of  the  last 
word,  I  will  simply  state  that  it  is  a  family 
secret,  and  trust  they  will  respect  my  reticence 
in  regard  to  it.)  After  a  few  moments'  judicious 
silence  on  my  part,  John  added  :  1 '  Why  don't  you 
tell  Babyhood  about  it?  I'm  sure  they  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  anything  so  wonderful." 

So  here  it  is,  and,  as  rhyming  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  (I  wish  I  could  add  profit),  why,  I  send 
it  in  rhyme,  "  as  I  am  laureate  to  him  and  the 
queen."  And  that  reminds  me  that  Babyhood's 
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kingdom  is  a  large  and  powerful  one,  and  why  I 
should  it  not  have,,  a  laureate  of  its  own?  And 
— and,  if  you  please,  I  would  like  the  situation. 
I  enclose  the  poem,  "  Baby's  Autograph." 
New  Haven,  Conn.  M. 

[We  regret  that  your  alleged  rhymes  do  not  J 
come  up  to  the  necessary  standard  for  so  exalted 
a  position.    Had  you  posed  as  a  humorist  in-  \ 
stead  of  a  poet  you  would  doubtless  have  been  \ 
crowned  by  unanimous  consent.   The  subject  of 


your  roundelay  might  make  a  reader  smile,  were 
it  not  entirely  ruined  by  the  metre  and  the  style. 
(We  submitted  the  foregoing  sentence  to  an  ex- 
pert in  poetry,  who  pronounced  it  pretty  bad, 
but  infinitely  better  than  yours,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing the  dreadful  quality  of  yours.)  For  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  thus  deprived  of 
your  epic,  you  compel  us  to  state  in  cold  prose 
that  the  "autograph"  was  a  scratch  on  mam- 
ma's forehead,  leaving  a  scar  that  remains  to 
this  day.] 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Comparison  of  Two  Babies— " Eaby  Mine"  Pos- 
sibly Ahead. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  following  : 
Baby  and  I  have  been  visiting.  The  morning 
after  our  arrival,  while  giving  her  her  bath,  I  said  : 
"  Now,  if  I  only  had  some  place  to  put  Baby"  ;  and 
I  glanced  at  a  cushioned  rocker  to  note  its  capacity. 
"Put  her  on  the  floor,"  said  my  sister  promptly. 
"She  has  never  sat  on  the  floor,  and — "  "  Never 
sat  on  the  floor  !  "  cried  my  sister  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  Mrs.  M.'s  baby  sits  on  the  floor  every  day, 
and  has  for  the  last  two  months."  (Mrs.  M.'s  baby 
is  one  week  older  than  mine.)  "  What  do  you  do 
with  her  when  she  is  at  home  ?"  "I  have  a  box, 
made  like  one  I  read  of  in  Babyhood,  and  her  high- 
chair,"  I  answered  rather  meekly.  "What  do  you 
feed  her  with  ?  "  After  a  pause,  during  which  I  had' 
sponged  and  dried  the  round,  pink  body  :  "  I  give 
her  a  little  apple  or  orange  every  morning."  "  Is 
that  all  ?  Xo  wonder  she  cannot  sit  alone  !  Mrs. 
M.'s  baby  eats  everything.*'  "  But  Babyhood  says 
that  babies  ought  not  to  be  fed  with  all  sorts  of 
food  ;  their  stomachs  are  not  able  to  digest  it,"  I  said 
in  defence.  11  If  you  would  read  less  and  use  your 
own  judgment  more  [with,  I'm  sure,  the  mental  re- 
servation, 1  if  you  have  any  ']  your  baby  would  not 
be  so  helpless." 

Was  my  bonnie  lassie  weaker  than  others  of 
the  same  age,  and  was  it  my  fault?  I  asked  my- 
self, with  a  tiny  bit  of  anxiety,  which  increased  as 
the  strength,  activity,  and  health  of  the  others  were 
commented  on.  Baby  M.  had  found  her  toes  a 
source  of  delight  at  least  three  months  before  Baby 
mine  had  discovered  hers.  Baby  M.  had  two  teeth 
at  four  months  ;  Baby  mine's  did  not  appear  until 
she  was  five  months  and  two  days  old.  Baby  M.  had 
worked  her  way  under  the  bureau  and  into  all  sorts 
of  nooks  and  corners  at  six  months  ;  at  eight  Baby 
mine  had  never  sat  on  the  floor.  Baby  M.  kicks  out 
a  pair  of  leather  shoes  in  one  week  ;  Baby  mine  has 
worn  a  worsted  pair  ten  weeks,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
would  last  ten  more.  Baby  M.  never  cries  ;  Baby 
mine  does — occasionally.  Baby  M.  eats  oatmeal  for 
breakfast,  mashed  potato  and  meat  for  dinner,  has 
bread-and-milk  between,  and  sometimes  chews  ham 
or  bacon  rinds  ;  Baby  mine,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  fruit,  has  never  been  fed. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  Babyhood  to  tell  me  is 
this  :  Is  Baby  M.  an  ordinary  baby  and  mine  an  un- 
usually helpless  one,  or  is  the  latter  the  ordinary  child 
and  the  former  an  unusually  precocious  one  ?  M. 

As  only  the  relative  ages  of   the  babies  are 


given  (i.e.,  one  is  a  week  older  than  the  other) 
and  not  the  actual  age,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
certainly  as  to  precocity  or  the  reverse.  Both 
babies  got  teeth  early,  at  least  their  first  teeth  ; 
Baby  M.  was  very  forward  in  this  particular. 
As  for  the  remaining  facts,  we  can  say  this  :  If 
Baby  M.  is  under  a  year  old  and  takes  the  diet 
described,  it  either  has  an  unusual  digestion  or 
risks  of  damage  are  taken  by  its  mother.  Your 
own  baby  is  probably  not  naturally  so  robust  as 
Baby  M.  That  kind  of  discrepancy  is  seen  not 
only  in  baby  life  but  throughout  life.  Some 
stomachs  and  constitutions  survive  chronic  abuse 
and  debauchery  of  all  kinds,  but  the  rule  is  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  art  of  dietetics  is  for  those  of 
ordinary  strength  who  wish  to  remain  so.  Your 
baby  would  in  all  probability  not  have  thriven,  if 
it  had  survived,  on  Baby  M.'s  diet.  As  to  the  re- 
lative activity,  the  same  is  true  ;  some  children 
are  always  quiet,  some  busy  and  boisterous.  So 
in  after-life. many  persons  are  never  happy  un- 
less they  are  "  stirring  up  things,"  and  others,  at 
least  equally  strong  and  active,  do  everything  in 
a  quiet  way  that  seems  at  first  glance  like  in- 
dolence. You  are  on  the  right  track.  With  the 
warm  weather  you  may  encourage  your  baby  to 
sit  on  the  floor,  and  in  various  ways  to  greater  ex- 
ertion, and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  yet  which  baby 
will  be  in  better  health  at  five  years  of  age. 


Unfavorable  Symptoms  Following  the  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  boy  of  five,  who,  without  being  ill, 
is  not  very  strong.  '  He  easily  takes  cold  and  is  very 
restless  and  nervous.  I  may  truthfully  say  he  is  an 
exceptionally  bright  child  for  his  age.  I  have  been 
advised  to  sponge  him  off  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  but  my  previous  experience  makes  me  hesi- 
tate about  acting  on  the  advice.  I  began  washing 
his  body  with  cold  water  two  summers  ago,  but 
found  that  it  regularly  produced  a  certain  shock 
on  him,  and  instead  of  feeling  invigorated  he  seem- 
ed rather  listless  and  looked  pale  for  some  time 
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after.  Now,  do  you  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  ought  to  resume  the  sponging- off  ?  And  if 
you  do,  had  I  not  better  begin  with  lukewarm  water, 
gradually  accustoming  him  to  colder  ?  What  ought 
the  temperature  of  the  bath-room  to  be  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  his  catching  cold  ?  And  how  can  I  best 
promote  the  "  glow  "  which  I  am  told  ought  to  fol- 
low the  bath  if  it  is  to  be  beneficial? 

Excuse  my  asking  so  many  questions,  but  I  know 
the  subject  is  interesting  to  many  mothers. 

E.  If. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

It  is  assumed  that  "  nervous"  is  used  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word  to  express  an  excitable 
or  irritable  temperament  as  distinguished  from 
an  equable  one.  It  would  be  carrying  us  too  far 
to  discuss  whether  there  might  be  a  common 
cause  for  this  state  of  things  and  the  tendency  to 
catch  cold,  but  we  take  the  questions  up  as  they 
are  propounded. 

It  is  time  that  many  persons  gain  an  immuni- 
ty, partial  or  complete,  from  the  effects  of  chilling 
by  the  use  of  cool  or  cold  baths.  But  as  chilling,  or 
even  change  of  temperature,  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  symptoms  known  as  "  taking  cold,"  this  im- 
munity only  partly  solves  the  problem.  Again, 
it  is  not  a  universal,  or  even  common,  experience 
that  the  nervous  symptoms  of  the  kind  we  sup- 
pose our  correspondent  means  are  improved  by 
cold  baths.  There  is  a  weakness  or  want  of 
tone  for  which  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  bath 
is,  under  proper  restrictions,  beneficial.  The  cir- 
culation, the  appetite,  and  the  general  condition 
improve,  and  the  nervous  system  gains  steadi- 
ness as  a  result.  The  test,  usually  applied,  of 
this  tonic  effect  is  that  the  patient  shall  soon,  if 
not  immediately,  afterward  experience  a  sense  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  feel  stronger  rather 
than  weaker.  There  are  many  persons  who  do 
not  readily  get  up  this  glow;  and  this  leads  to 
the  answering  of  the  last  two  questions. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath-room  should  be 
moderately  warm — 65°  to  700  F.,  if  the  body  is 
to  be  entirely  exposed  during  the  sponging. 
The  glow  and  the  protective  influence  desired 
are  sometimes  obtained  in  susceptible  persons, 
who  cannot  easily  bear  the  ordinary  bath,  in 
the  following  way  :  Common  alcohol  or  some 
inexpensive  liquor,  either  pure  or  diluted  one- 
half  with  water,  is  used  for  the  bath.  The  ad- 
dition to  it  of  a  little  salt  makes  it  a  little  more 
stimulating.  If  the  child  is  delicate  the  cloth- 
ing can  be  removed  from  a  part  of  the  body,  say 
an  arm,  and  the  part  smartly  rubbed  with  the 
spirits,  the  part  covered,  and  another  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  whole  process  takes  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  pleasant  reaction  usually  re- 
sults. 


Summer  Diet  and  Clothing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  nearly  fourteen  months  old.  He  was 
troubled  with  constipation  from  the  age  of  three  weeks 
to  nine  months.  When  he  was  eight  months  old  I 
began  giving  him  one  bottle  of  cow's  milk  a  day,  as 
I  had  not  sufficient  nourishment  for  him.  I  tried  oat- 
meal at  nine  months,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  digest  it, 
and  it  made  his  bowels  move  too  freely  even  if  ivell 
cooked.  Then  I  tried  giving  him  Graham  bread  and 
milk.  Of  late  he  eats  very  little,  but  never  refuses 
milk;  will  take  K  of  a  pint  from  a  bottle  ;  will  not 
take  so  much  any  other  way.  (1)  Is  that  too  much 
for  a  meal  ?  (2)  I  have  been  giving  undiluted  milk 
for  a  while.  Is  it  too  rich  ?  I  have  thought  it  might 
be,  as  he  has  had  some  pimples  on  his  face  and 
across  his  bowels  for  a  time.  They  are  red,  with 
sometimes  a  white  spot  in  the  centre,  few  in  number, 
and  disappear  in  a  few  days.  He  has  been  wholly 
weaned  about  two  weeks. 

He  cut  his  first  tooth  after  he  was  eight  months 
old,  and  in  six  weeks  had  six.  He  has  cut  no  more, 
though  his  gums  have  been  badly  swollen  almost 
ever  since.  He  has  always  been  a  very  strong,  large 
child,  though  never  very  fat ;  weighed  gli  lbs.  at 
birth,  and  25  now.  He  got  up  on  his  feet  in  his  crib  ■ 
before  he  was  7  months  old,  and  began  walking 
around  a  support  at  eight.  We  were  afraid  he  would 
walk  too  soon,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  walk  or 
stand  alone  till  he  was  \ilA  months  old.  (3)  This 
with  his  slowness  in  cutting  his  teeth  makes  me 
think  there  is  lack  of  nourishment.    Is  it  so  ? 

He  took  cold  the  last  week  in  December  and  had 
a  bad  spell  of  diarrhoea,  lasting  nearly  two  weeks. 
Our  physician  said  it  was  a  catarrhal  affection,  and 
gave  medicine  that  relieved  him.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  he  has  been  troubled  in  the  same  way  to  some 
extent,  from  2  to  4  passages  per  day.  We  have  given 
him  no  medicine  this  time.  The  physician  says 
this  attack  was  brought  on  by  his  being  chilled  in 
the  night,  and  recommends  a  flannel  band  to  be  worn 
all  summer.  (4)  Will  he  need  his  flannel  sleeping- 
shirt  in  the  hottest  weather  ?  I  am  afraid  of  making 
him  sick  by  keeping  him  too  warm.  (5)  Will  gauze 
shirts  be  warm  enough  for  summer?  (6)  Will  it  be  safe 
to  put  cotton  stockings  on  him  now  ?  His  woollen 
ones  are  wet  with  perspiration  when  I  undress  him 
at  night.  Doesn't  that  expose  him  to  the  danger  of 
taking  cold  ? 

(7)  What  shall  I  feed  Baby  from  now  on  through 
the  summer  ?  Our  physician  says  he  can  live  very 
well  on  milk  till  the  cows  become  worried  by  the 
heat  and  flies,  and  then  he  would  better  have  some- 
thing else.  What  does  Babyhood  say  ?  We  are 
farmers,  and  so  can  have  pure  milk. 

Baby  does  not  seem  to  feel  sick  usually.  He  goes 
to  sleep  alone,  sleeps  from  six  to  six,  takes  one  nap 
through  the  day,  and  is  a  happy,  contented  baby  ; 
can  amuse  himself  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  much  reason  to  be  anxious,  but 
I  am.  I..  L. 

Hudson,  III. 

(1)  You  do  not  say  how  many  bottles  per  diem 
he  takes.  If  the  three  gills  at  a  dose  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  disturbance  of  stomach  or  bowels 
it  is  probably  not  too  much,  and  the  question  is 
rather,  how  much  does  he  take  in  twenty-four 
hours?  (2)  The  milk  even  at  his  age  would 
probably  be  more  digestible  if  slightly  diluted. 

(3)  The  slow  teething  (the  walking  was  not  very- 
late),  the  perspiration,  and  the  diarrhceal  tendency 
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are  suggestive  of  the  malnutrition  known  as 
rickets  (see  Dr.  Ripley's  article  in  this  number), 
but  not  clearly  so.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt,  talk 
the  matter  over  with  your  physician. 

(4)  A  sleeping-band  is  always  a  source  of  safety. 
(5)  You  should  arrange  the  covering  for  summer 
so  that  it  may  be  light  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
off  draughts  ;  a  warm  sleeping  garment,  say  a 
flannel  night-gown,  closed  at  the  bottom  by 
buttons  or  tapes,  is  often  sufficient  without  bed- 
clothes, and  protects  the  child  from  unequal  cool- 
ing of  the  parts  of  the  body.  (6)  Yes,  when  set- 
tled warm  weather  comes. 

(7)  Whatever  you  use  will  have  to  be  in  part  a 
preparation  of  cow's  milk;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  on  a  farm  anything  better  can  be  found. 
When  the  settled  cool  weather  comes  again  he 
can  have  something  in  addition.  The  milk  can 
be  boiled  in  the  hot  weather  if  his  bowels  con- 
tinue their  tendency  to  looseness. 

Biting  the  Nails. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  advise  me  in  regard  to  Baby's  nails  ;  friends 
advise  their  being  bitten  off,  but  this  seems  horrible. 
Have  always  cut  them,  but  they  seem  to  grow  much 
harder,  and  very  fast.  M.  K. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Biting  the  nails  is  a  custom  founded  on  the 
superstition  that  a  child  whose  nails  were  cut 
before  it  was  a  year  old  would  be  a  thief.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  nails, 
hence  they  were  bitten  off.  A  singularly  stupid 
custom  surely.  Continue  to  cut  the  nails  when- 
ever they  are  too  long.  They  will,  of  course, 
grow,  and  they  will  naturally  become  harder. 
It  is  proper  that  they  should  do  so. 


Unwarranted  Anxiety  over  Small  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  may  a  baby  fourteen  months  old  eat  ?  He 
is  quite  a  large  child,  healthy-looking,  has  ten  teeth, 
and  has  walked  for  more  than  two  months  ;  lived 
entirely  upon  breast-milk  until  eleven  months  old, 
but  has  since  then,  in  consequence  of  strong  disin- 
clination to  eat  or  drink  anything  else,  been  weaned 
during  the  day  only.  The  only  thing  I  can  get  him 
to  take  at  all.  beyond  now  and  then  a  sup  of  milk 
or  a  bite  of  oatmeal-cracker,  is  strained  oatmeal.  I 
take  the  coarse,  well-cooked  oatmeal  that  is  prepared 
for  our  own  breakfast,  and  thin  it  with  warm  milk, 
thoroughly  mixing  it  until  it  is  like  ordinary  gruel, 
then  strain  it  through  an  ordinary  coffee-strainer, 
and  sweeten.  Of  this  mixture  I  find  he  takes  on  an 
average  ten  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  twelve  hours.  I 
am  careful  not  to  give  him  candies  or  anything  of 
the  sort,  as  I  know  by  experience  his  bowels  are 
very  easily  disordered.  Now,  is  that  enough  to  keep 
him  strong  and  well  and  allow  for  growing?  He 
runs  around  a  great  deal,  both  in  the  house  and  out- 
of-doors,  where  he  is  all  the  time  the  weather  per- 
mits it.  He  has  only  one  sleep  in  the  day  time, 
and  that  lasts  about  three  hours. 


A  neighbor  who  has  a  baby  about  the  same  age, 
which  is  exceedingly  fat,  laughs  at  my,  what  she 
calls,  "new-fangled  notions  of  oatmeal  and  milk," 
and  gives  her  baby  soft-boiled  egg  and  bread,  gravy 
and  bread,  potatoes  and  gravy,  so  that  I  begin  to 
wonder  if  I  may  do  likewise,  as  her  baby  thrives  so 
well.  My  husband  has  once  or  twice  given  my  baby 
a  piece  of  rare  steak  to  chew  upon,  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  ;  now  that  I  am  scolded  for  not  doing  like- 
wise, I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to 
do,  as  I  do  feel  thoroughly  disheartened  when  Baby, 
after  having  gone  four  hours  without  anything  what- 
ever to  eat  or  drink,  will  take  six  tablespoonfuls, 
then  resolutely  refuse  to  swallow  another  drop,  and 
if  by  chance  one  grain  of  the  meal  got  in  would  spit 
out  the  entire  mouthful.  I  have  tried  barley  and 
rice  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  he  will  not  take 
either  at  all.  What  is  he  going  to  live  on  this  sum- 
mer that  I  so  much  dread,  in  spite  of  living  where  I 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  salt-water  bathing,  and  a 
cow  of  my  own  ?  I  must  add  that  I  know  that  what 
he  does  eat  is  thoroughly  digested. 

New  York  City.  Little  Appetite. 

The  allowance  is  certainly  small,  but  some 
children  do  not  eat  largely.  If  he  takes  ten  to 
twelve  ounces  of  oatmeal-gruel  and  occasional 
sups  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  cracker,  he  will  not 
starve  ;  but  nevertheless  you  should  try  still  to 
increase  the  quantity  taken.  We  believe  you 
would  be  safer  to  delay  giving  meat,  eggs,  etc., 
till  after  all  the  hot  weather  is  gone. 


A  Baby  that  Dislikes  Cereals. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  with  what  joy  I  hailed  the 
first  number  of  Babyhood  that  was  put  into  my 
hands  about  a  year  ago,  and  how  eagerly  I  have  read 
every  article  since.  I  knew  so  little  of  the  care  of 
children  that  I  trembled  for  my  little  girl  when  she 
came  to  us,  lest  she  should  often  suffer  while  I  gained 
experience.  Although  a  small,  delicate  baby,  she 
has  reached  the  age  of  two,  is  bright-eyed,  perfect- 
limbed,  clear-skinned,  and  plump. 

One  of  Babyhood's  writers  has  said,  "Many  a 
woman  whose  perceptions  are  dull  on  every  other 
point  is  quick  and  intelligent  when  guided  by  her  af- 
fections.'' And  so  I  say,  if  the  mother  is  able,  place 
the  baby  under  her  care  and  leave  her  alone.  In 
spite  of  Baby's  relatives  and  sympathizers,  I  have 
clung  to  three  good  meals  a  day  only,  warding  off 
with  much  difficulty  rich  cake  and  sweets.  In  the 
minds  of  said  relatives  she  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
starvation.  I  am  often  at  a  loss  what  to  prepare  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  as  Baby  refuses  oatmeal, 
hominy,  cracked  wheat,  etc.  She  will  once  in  a 
while  eat  a  little  rice,  sometimes  part  of  an  egg  ;  is 
very  fond  of  milk,  potatoes,  broiled  meat,  and 
boiled  fish.  Will  you  please  suggest  additions  or 
changes,  if  necessary  ?  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  place 
much  of  a  variety  before  a  child,  although  a  change 
from  day  to  day  is  necessary.  If  she  eats  berries 
will  her  much-loved  milk  be  out  of  the  question  at 
meal-time  ?    What  about  the  summer  vegetables  ? 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  Mamma. 

Your  dietary  is  very  good.  It  is  a  pity  that 
your  child  does  not  take  to  the  cereals  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  on  trying,  for  children  "  ac- 
quire "  tastes  as  well  as  adults.  But  milk  and 
bread  and  butter  or  milk  toast  are  sufficient  for 
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nutriment  for  breakfast  and  tea.  The  various 
kinds  of  bread,  white,  Graham,  and  rye,  can  be 
used  for  variety.  Roast  meats,  beef,  mutton,  or 
the  white  meat  of  poultry  roasted  may  be  added 
to  dinner,  and  a  custard,  a  little  rice-pudding,  or 
some  light  dessert  of  the  kind  may  give  variety. 
Berries  should  be  granted  cautiously,  and  it  will 
be  safer  to  make  them  the  dessert  of  an  early 
dinner,  and  not  give  them  with  milk,  or  make 
an  eleven  o'clock  lunch  of  them  by  themselves 
if  she  is  a  little  hungry. 


Drooling  Not  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  the  time  when  a  child  begins  to  drool  the  time 
when  "the  teeth  start  in  the  gums  '  ?  When  does 
the  drooling  usually  begin  ?  My  boy  is  six  months 
old,  sleeps  without  waking  at  night,  is  fed  four  times 
in  the  day  and  is  well  and  good-natured.  The  arti- 
ficial food  I  use  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  Baby- 
hood, and  it  is  excellent  in  every  nourishing  way, 
easily  prepared,  and  cheap.  It  is  bran  gruel — two 
cups  of  bran  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  boil  nearly 
an  hour ;  strain  ;  strain  again  through  a  cloth  I 
am  now  using  one-third  each  of  gruel,  water,  and 
milk.  A.  E.  P. 

Georgetown,  Col. 

The  drooling  is  not  due  to  the  teeth,  but  to 
certain  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  salivary 
gland.  It  begins,  on  an  average,  we  should 
say,  at  about  four  months,  but  varies  much  in  de- 
gree as  well  as  in  time.  It  happens  frequently 
that  it  coincides  with  or  precedes  the  evolution 
of  the  teeth,  hence  has  popularly  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  latter.  Mothers  often  express 
surprise  that  teeth  do  not  appear  because  the  baby 
"has  been  teething  since"  such  or  such  a  time, 
their  opinion  being  based  upon  the  salivation  01 
some  other  disturbance  which  had  no  particular 
relation  to  the  teeth. 


A  Young  Couple  Sadly  in  Need  of  Instruction  in 
First  Principles. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  eldest  baby — twenty-four  years  old — is  a  wife 
of  eight  months,  and  in  four  more  she  hopes  to  be  a 
mother.  She  has  never  lived  much  with  children 
since  she  was  a  child  herself,  and  wants  to  learn 
many  things  in  reference  to  the  care  of  them.  She 
is  not  naturally  strong,  is  inclined  to  weakness  of 
digestion  and  the  nutritive  powers,  and  perhaps  a 
tendency  to  scrofula.  Both  herself  and  husband 
are  decidedly  domestic  in  their  tastes,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  appearance  of  Baby  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure. Still,  that  baby's  parents  are  extremely  affec- 
tionate to  each  other,  and  really  almost  feel  jealous 
of  a  third  member.  So  altogether  we  don't  know 
what  to  think  about  the  little  one's  food.  My  b;iby 
feels  as  if  she  wants  to  be  more  of  a  companion  for 
her  husband  than  she  could  be  if  she  should  nurse 
Baby  ;  and  as  circumstances  will  compel  her  to  be 
often  tired  with  household  duties,  we  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  best  for  all  that  the  mtle  one  be  fed. 


Hoping  to  get  advice  from  the  pages  of  Babyhood, 
I  am,  truly  yours,  A. 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  the  prospective 
baby  should  be  deprived  of  natural  sustenance 
by  deliberate  prearrangement,  it  is  that  the  mo- 
ther, by  your  showing,  "  has  a  tendency  to  scro- 
fula." Consult  your  family  physician  on  this 
point.  It  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  withholding 
the  food  intended  for  him  that  the  mother 
would  be  more  of  a  companion  for  her  husband 
should  she  neglect  her  child.  For  this  is  what 
the  question  really  means.  The  man  who  will 
not  court  the  society  of  his  wife  when  she  has 
his  baby  in  her  arms  is  "  extremely  "  selfish 
instead  of  "  affectionate."  Every  mother  who 
is  healthy  and  has  milk  for  her  little  one  ought 
to  nurse  it.  Every  man  who  is  fit  to  be  a  hus- 
band recognizes  the  binding  nature  of  the  duty, 
honors  and  loves  his  wife  the  more  for  fulfill- 
ing it. 


An  Immediate  Campaign  of  ExtermiDation 
Necessary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  shall  feel  grateful  if  I  can  receive  information 
through  Babyhood  how  to  free  my  baby's  pretty 
rattan  crib  from  bugs.  I  know  they  do  not  come 
from  carelessness,  as  I  brush  it  myself  every  clay  and 
freely  sprinkle  it  with  insect-powder.  In  spite  of  all, 
their  cruel  bites  appear  on  my  darling's  hands. 

New  York  City.  M. 

Cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. The  pests  have  hiding-places  in  mat- 
tresses, pillows,  or  elsewhere  in  the  room. 
Then,  if  care  and  insect-powder  do  not  expel 
them,  the  only  remedy  is  to  burn  the  cradle 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  cure  lies  in 
the  first  sentence  given  above. 


Eye-Pupils  of  Different  Sizes. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

How  serious  a  difficulty  is  a  difference  in  size  of 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  or  how  serious  may  it  be- 
come ?  What  may  be  done  to  correct  it  or  its 
cause  ?  My  boy  is  six  months  old,  and  the  diffe- 
rence in  his  pupils  is  very  marked  at  times.  When 
the  pupils  are  small  I  observe  no  difference,  and  for 
a  time  have  thought  the  direction  or  amount  of 
light  had  the  effect  named;  but  now  I  am  convinced 
the  pupils  are  at  fault.    Respectfully,       A.  E.  P. 

Georgetown,  Col. 

The  difference  may  or  may  not  be  a  symptom 
of  importance.  Associated  with  other  distur- 
bances it  often  betokens  serious  brain  troubles. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  met  with — we  have 
one  under  observation  just  now — where  the  dis- 
crepancy has  existed  from  birth,  and  has  con- 
tinued many  years  in  a  person  of  good  health 
who  is  unconscious  of  any  disturbance  of  vision. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Protector  for  Vaccination  and  Other  Slight 
Wounds. 

I  hope  that  some  of  Babyhood's  numerous 
readers  will  try  what  I  have  found  to  be  a  most 
valuable  contrivance  for  Baby's  poor  vaccinated 
arm,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  comfort  to  all 
concerned.  Clothes  will  rub.  papa  and  mamma 
will  occasionally  forget  "that  arm,"  grandma 
and  aunties  are  sure  to  hurt  it,  and  there  is  trou- 
ble generally. 

Take  a  round  pill-box  (one  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter)  and  cut 
from  the  bottom  four  pieces, 
leaving  the  cross,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Slit  the  part 
that  fits  into  the  cover  at  close 
intervals,  and  bend  the  pieces 
outward,  thus  forming  a  fiat 
brim.  Now,  from  a  circular 
piece  of  canton  flannel  cut  a  centre  large  enough 
for  the  flannel  to  slip  over  the  box  and  fit  close 
to  it  on  the  flat  brim.  Slit  this  also  and  cut 
away  a  portion,  so  that  it  may  easily  fold  over 
the  rim  and  well  up  into  the  box.  Use  flour 
paste  rather  than  sew  the  flannel  on,  and  have 
the  nap  outside  to  make  it  soft  for  the  arm. 
Take  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  about 


eight  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  but  cut  narrow  where  they  cross  the  box. 
These  strips  will  hold  the  box  in  place  on  the 
arm,  and  must  be  put  on  diagonally,  so  that  move- 
ment of  the  arm  will  not  displace  it.    The  box 


must  not  be  bound  down  tight  to  the  arm,  but 
simply  laid  on,  and  the  plaster  will  prevent  dis- 
placement. If  the  arm  swells  much  a  deeper 
box  may  have  to  be  used.  J.  P.  F. 

Brooklyn. 

The  Haven  Nursing-Bottle. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  "  B.  T."  and 
others,  we  would  say  that  the  nursing-bottle  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Haven  in  our  last  issue  may  be 
procured  of  the  West  End  Nursery,  37  Blossom 
Street,  Boston  ;  price  $1. 


Sea-Beach  Trousers. 

Perhaps  some  mother  may  find  help  in  my 
little  plan  for  keeping  the  baby's  limbs  protect- 
ed at  the  sea-shore.  I  make  flannel  or  water- 
proof trousers,  large  enough  to  draw  up  over  the 
skirts,  and  put  elastic  at  the  waist  and  bottom 
of  the  legs.  Then  Baby  can  sit  down  or  run 
about  with  little  fear  of  chill. 

Frances  D.  Dole. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


A  New  Filter. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  many 
families  are  locating  themselves  out  of  town  for 
the  summer,  the  purity  of  the  water-supply  be- 
comes a  question  of  paramount  importance  ; 
\  especially  if  there  are  delicate  invalids  or 
children  in  the  party  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  The  re- 
searches of  scientists  have  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  enjoyment  of  health  depends 
upon  the  use  of  absolutely  pure  water  in 
cooking,  drinking,  and  bathing.  Until  with- 
in a  very  few  years  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  fact  ;  but  now,  according  to  medi- 
cal records,  nearly  every  local  outbreak  of 
epidemic  sickness  is  traceable  directly  to 
some  contaminated  water-source.  Water 
may  look  clear  and  be  free  from  unpleasant 
taste  and  odor,  and  yet  be  charged  with  the 
most  deadly  contagion.  Cholera,  dysentery, 
typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  diphtheria,  are 
known  to  be  communicated  through  the  medi- 
um of  food  and  drink,  and  chiefly  through 
drinking  water.  There  has  seemed  to  be  no 
immunity  from  these  fearful  scourges. 
But  it  has  remained  to  be  one  of  the  latest 
and  greatest  scientific  triumphs  of  the  French 
humanitarian,  Pasteur,  to  bestow  this  bless- 
ing upon  his  ^fellow-men.  During  the  investi- 
gation  by  Pasteur  and  his  colleague  Cham- 
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berland  of  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever,  the  lat- 
ter invented  a  porcelain  from  which  he  made  an 
absolutely  germ-proof  filter,  to  which  M.  Pas- 
teur has  given  the  unqualified  sanction  of  his 
name.  So  recently  has  this  filter  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  that  its  existence  is 
hardly  known  outside  the  medical  profession, 
and  in  that  chiefly  to  specialists.  But  it  exists, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  all  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  an  available  protection 
from  these  dreaded  diseases. 

New  York  City.  Juliet  Corson. 


A  Good  Skin-Powder. 

In  the  June  number  of  Babyhood  "  O.  G." 
asks  for  a  remedy  for  hives,  to  which  the  edi- 
tor gives  quite  an  elaborate  and  scientific  an- 
swer. I  beg  leave  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  Babyhood,  that  "  Hygienic  Dermal 
Powder,"  or  "Compound  Talcum,"  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  in  cases  of  hives  or  nettle-rash 
(urticaria)  and  other  minor  skin  affections,  will 
produce  the  most  soothing  effect  at  once,  and  in 
many  cases  will  even  cure  the  trouble.  The 
"  Compound  Talcum  "  is  the  most  rational  com- 
position which  could  be  prepared  for  a  sanitary 
skin-powder.  Its  prophylactic  virtues  are  very 
decided,  and  its  therapeutic  properties  fully  af- 
firmed. J.  Fehr,  M.D. 

Ho  bo  ken,  N  J. 

[We  have  not  used  the  "  Compound  Talcum  " 
for  urticaria,  but  have  used  it  for  various  irrita- 
tions of  the  skin  in  children  (such  as  the  "  scald- 


ing" of  infants  who  wear  napkins,  slight  excori- 
ations in  children  who  have  the  eczematous  ten- 
dency, etc.)  with  satisfaction.  Talc  is  the  sub- 
stance popularly  known  as  "  soapstone,"  which, 
when  finely  ground,  makes  a  soft,  impalpable 
powder.  It  does  not  ferment,  as  do  many  pow- 
ders of  vegetable  origin,  and  hence  is  very 
cleanly.  To  the  talc,  in  the  preparation  above 
mentioned,  a  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid  is 
added,  which  further  assists  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion and  relieve  itching.] 


High-Chair  Fastener. 

Very  often  an  accident  is  caused  by  the  occu- 
pant of  the  high  chair  causing  it  to  tip  backwards 
by  pushing  against  the 
table.  To  prevent 
this  the  following-de- 
scribed article  is  very 
convenient  :  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  broad  canvas 
strap,  in  each  end  of 
which  is  a  strong  but- 
ton-hole. This  passed 
through  the  arms  of  the 
chair  and  fastened  to 
stout  hooks  under  the 
table  makes  an  accident 
like  the  one  mentioned 
almost  impossible,  be- 
sides securing  the  child 
in  the  chair.  Clamps  may  be  substituted  at  the 
ends  for  button-holes  and  hooks  if  preferred. 

Brooklyn.  J.  G. 


SUMMER 

A  Cornfield  City. 

Play-houses,  play-houses  !  Where  will  not 
the  children  build  them?  Under  trees,  bushes, 
rafters,  umbrellas,  hay-caps,  and  shawls.  But 
the  very  'cutest,  coolest  place  to  build  a  play- 
house is  in  a  cornfield. 

I  would  like  to  live  over  again  one  of  those 
long,  bright,  happy  childhood  days  spent  with 
my  sisters  in  our  play-houses  in  father's  corn- 
field. 

Each  of  us  builded  one,  so  there  were  five. 
We  chose  nooks  in  the  fields  where  the  corn 
grew  rank  and  tall.  We  bent  the  tassels  of 
several  hills  of  two  adjacent  rows,  tying  them 
overhead  for  a  house-roof. 

The  pumpkin-vines  that  were  straggling  under- 
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foot  and  outside  near  our  houses  we  wove  back 
and  forth  between  the  canes  for  three  dense 
green  walls  to  our  home.  The  fourth  side  we 
let  stand  wide-open  ;  for  we  were  hospitable  lit- 
tle housekeepers,  and  entertained  the  sisterhood 
often,  by  turn  giving  a  tea-party  every  sunshiny 
afternoon  till  frost  and  the  harvesters  made  deso- 
late our  beautiful  corn-houses. 

For  seats  we  rolled  in  from  outside  rows 
great  yellow  pumpkins,  glossy  with  the  varnish 
sunshine  and  rain  had  given  them.  For  carpets 
we  spread  the  earth  underneath  the  arch  of  tas- 
sels and  broad,  rustling  leaves  with  feathery 
colt's-foot,  a  plant  that  grew  plentifully  among 
the  corn. 

A  bleached  slab  of  driftwood  from  the  river, 
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each  end  resting  on  ahuge,  flat-topped  pumpkin, 
made  a  convenient  and  steady-legged  table,  on 
which  we  spread  the  choice  tidbits  mother  had 
given  us.  For  dinner  horns  we  blew  shrill  whis- 
tles, cut  from  the  hollow  reeds  of  pumpkin- vines. 

When  our  supply  of  "white  tea  "  failed  we 
replenished  our  tiny  milk-pitcher — an  acorn-cup 
with  a  goose-quill  nose  and  wire  handle — with 
the  sweet  milk  of  half-ripe  kernels  of  corn. 

The  tangles  of  silk  that  hung  all  about  us, 
green  and  gold,  russet  and  reddish  brown,  we 
braided  and  frizzed  for  wigs  to  our  chuckle- 
headed  rag-dolls.  They  never  lacked  for  chign- 
ons and  bangs. 

Father's  cornfields  were  wide  and  deep,  and 
sometimes  we  lost  ourselves  and  our  play-houses 
in  them.  One  day  sister  Lizzie  invited  us  to 
take  tea  with  her  ;  so  we  picked  up  our  dishes 
and  the  slab  of  driftwood,  with  the  food  mo- 
ther had  given  us,  and  started  for  her  house. 
We  followed  her  through  the  corn,  up  and  down 
the  rows,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  she 
couldn't  find  her  house — until  she  had  led  us 
back  into  the  open  field  and  sighted  an  old 
scare-crow  that  had  been  tossed  just  outside 
the  corn.  After  that  we  placed  objects  outside 
the  corn  to  mark  the  streets  on  which  our  houses 
were  built.  Scare-Crow  Alley,  White  Birch 
Corner,  Pussy  Willow  Hollow^  Cedar  Rail  and 
Poplar  Post  Avenues  were  the  names  of  the 
streets  on  which  our  houses  stood. 

Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 

Hints  for  Rainy  Days. 

I  think  we  have  all  of  us  read  at  some  period 
of  our  lives  the  old  ditty,  "What  lady  loves  a 
rainy  day  ? "  and  since  my  little  family  have 
gathered  about  me,  how  many  times  the  words 
have  chased  themselves  through  my  aching 
head,  only  substituting  the  word  "  mother"  for 
"lady."  When  two  or  even  three  "days  of 
dropping  "  succeed  one  another,  I  quite  forget 
headache  and  my  own  weariness  in  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  restless  little  mortals  who  fail 
to  find  one  thing  interesting  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar, and  gather  around  my  sewing-chair  with  all 
degrees  of  desolation  depicted  on  their  counte- 
nances. For  the  younger  ones  I  take  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  for  each,  and  make  a  goodly 
number  of  capital  letters  thereon,  with  a  very 
liberal  sprinkling  of  some  particular  letter,  say 
"  O  "  ;  then  giving  the  smaller  fry  each  a  blunt 
worsted  needle,  I  first  teach  them  that  one 
letter's  particular  name,  and  tell  them  to  prick 
every  "  O  "  on  the  page,  and  then  show  papa 
how  neatly  they  have  done  it  when  he  shall 


come  home.  This  game  or  pastime  combines 
business  as  well  as  pleasure,  for  slowly  but 
surely  they  learn  their  alphabet,  although  almost 
unconsciously. 

Now  I  take  the  two  older  ones  in  hand,  and, 
like  Cinderella's  godmother,  I  send  them  hunt- 
ing for  the  desired  materials — all  the  large  print 
advertisements  that  they  can  collect  about  the 
house — then  I  set  them  to  cutting  out  the  large 
letters  neatly,  sorting  each  of  its  kind  in  a  little 
pile  by  itself.  Of  course  this  takes  quite  a  while, 
and  at  last  they  look  up  with  cheery  little  faces 
and  a  "What  next,  mamma?"  Now  I  give 
them  each  a  small  box,  and  after  they  have 
each  picked  out  the  letters  of  some  familiar 
proper  name,  they  give  the  boxes  a  vigorous 
shake,  and  pass  them  to  one  another,  each  try- 
ing to  see  which  can  guess  out  his  or  her  name 
the  quicker.  I  venture  to  say,  from  experience, 
that  the  rain-drops  do  not  seem  half  so  dreary 
now,  even  to  mamma  herself,  with  the  happy 
consciousness  in  her  heart  that  she  has  given 
pleasure  to  the  dependent  little  ones,  as  the  con- 
tented murmur  in  the  room  testifies  that  she  has 
done.  Josephine  Kissam. 

Brooklyn. 


Change  of  scene  from  one  room  to  another 
has  an  excellent  effect  in  the  amusement  of  both 
babies  and  older  children.  On  rainy  days,  when 
children  are  obliged  to  remain  indoors,  nearly 
every  mother  knows  how  warm  the  room  is  apt 
to  get,  and  how  fretful  and  exacting  small  people 
can  become.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan 
on  such  occasions  to  migrate  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  house,  open  the  windows  in 
the  room  that  is  left,  and  to  give  the  children  a 
new  set  of  playthings,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  It  is,  I  think,  rather  easier 
to  amuse  little  girls  in  the  house  than  boys,  as 
there  are  so  many  things  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  for  their  dolls. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  put 
away  the  greater  portion  of  toys,  both  old  and 
new,  in  some  convenient  closet,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  locked,  and  then  to  exchange  the 
playthings  which  they  have  been  using  for  fresh 
ones.  It  is  usually  when  children  are  rather 
tired  of  their  things  that  they  destroy  them,  and 
in  this  way  the  novelty  hardly  has  time  to  wear 
off  before  they  are  exchanged  for  new  ones,  so 
there  is  far  less  destruction  than  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  have  them  all  the  time.  A  little  fore- 
thought and  care  will  keep  children  well  pro- 
vided with  things  to  play  with  without  great  ex- 
pense. 
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Most  children  delight  in  dressing  themselves 
up,  and  a  few  old  bits  of  ribbon  and  lace,  old 
hats  or  bonnets,  gloves,  etc.,  which  are  put 
aside  for  their  own  use,  will  usually  afford  great 
pleasure.  A  scrap-book  is  a  very  satisfactory 
investment.  The  colored  pictures  which  accu- 
mulate from  many  sources  make  very  effective 
collections.  The  children  are  usually  well 
entertained  in  watching  the  cutting  out  and 
pasting  in  of  the  pictures,  and  after  the  book  is 
completed  the  variety  of  the  contents  prevents 
their  soon  tiring  of  it.  A  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors  and  an  illustrated  florist's  catalogue,  or 
any  other  illustrated  book  or  paper  of  no  value, 
will  give  congenial  employment  for  a  long  time; 
and  if  the  scrap-basket  is  placed  near  at  hand, 
and  it  is  understood  that  all  bits  of  paper  must 
be  carefully  picked  up  from  the  floor,  they  can 
work  satisfactorily  without  giving  much  trouble. 
If  the  pieces  of  cloth  and  odds-and-ends  of  trim- 
ming left  over  from  dressmaking  are  saved,  in- 
stead of  being  swept  away,  and  are  kept  as  a  re- 
serve fund  for  the  adornment  of  dollie's  ward- 
robe, they  can  keep  the  little  fingers  busy  for 
many  a  half-hour.  A  yard  of  ticking  and  a  little 
straw,  or  anything  else  for  filling,  will  make  a 
very  fascinating  mattress  and  pillows,  and  placed 
in  a  large  pasteboard  box,  with  sheets,  coverlet, 
and  pillow-cases,  will  make  a  splendid  bed  for 
the  favorite  doll.  X.  Y.  Z. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

An  Insect  Hippodrome. 

For  many  city  children  who  will  be  taken  to 
the  mountains  and  the  sea-shore  this  summer 
the  "  Happy  Family  "  here  described  may  have 
attractions.  My  children  found  pleasure  in  it 
for  many  a  summer.  Take  any  shallow  wooden 
box.  Ours  was  about  the  size  of  a  school  atlas, 
and  about  six  inches  deep.  In  it  we  put  earth, 
pebbles,  moss,  and  a  few  small  plants.  For  a 
cover  we  used  a  piece  of  wire-netting,  nailed 
on  a  wooden  frame  to  make  it  fit  well.  Then 
the  children  began  a  collection  of  small  living 
creatures — caterpillars,  spiders,  worms,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  etc.  We  kept  our  box  well  watered, 
so  that  it  should  be  like  a  small  growing  field. 
The  one  rule  in  regard  to  it  was  that  all  the  in- 
habitants should  be  happy.  The  whole  could  be 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place. 

The  children  had  endless  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  little  creatures  feeding,  burrowing,  and 
spinning,  carrying  on  all  their  domestic  affairs 
as  much  at  their  ea  e  as  if  they  were  free. 
When  any  one  appeared  to  languish  he  was  im- 
mediately let  out,  unle-s.  a>  was  often  the  case, 


he'  saved  us  the  trouble  by  escaping.  His  ab- 
sence made  room  for  a  fresh  pet.  As  the  season 
advanced  some  of  our  pets  presented  us  with 
fine  cocoons. 

It  is  best  to  keep  our  "  Happy  Family"  box 
on  some  piazza  or  window-ledge,  for  in  case  it 
is  in-doors  the  frequent  escapes  might  be  annoy- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  house. 

Margaret  A.  Allen. 

Madison,  Wis. 


A  Ready-Made  Play-House. 

Quite  a  novelty,  which  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed by  parents  of  ample  means,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  portable  play-house, 
price  $35.  We  know  nothing  of  it  personally, 
but,  judging  from  the  printed  circular  before 
us,  should  think  it  a  useful  means  of  estab- 
lishing an  outdoor  nursery  with  indoor  advan- 


tages. It  is  said  to  be  made  of  matched  '"sid- 
ing," panelled  inside  and  out,  perfecLly  water- 
tight, having  three  coats  of  paint  (color  not 
named),  and  being  floored  with  hard  wood  oiled. 
It  has  a  .window  at  each  end,  and  one  door.  Is 
transported  "  knock-down,"  with  directions  for 
putting  together.  Size,  a  trifle  less  than  five 
feet  square,  five  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  Pro- 
curable of  the  Underwood  Manufacturing  Co. , 
Wabash,  Ind. 


Advantages  of  Home-Made  Toys. 

The  little  country  children  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  had  very  few  books  and  toys  for 
their  amusement.  A  doll's  tea-set  I  never 
owned  in  my  childhood  years.  Tin  kitchens 
and  Noah's  arks,  beautifully  painted  sliced  ani- 
mal >  and  objects,  and  pretty  building-blocks — 
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other  than  plain,  lettered  cubes — the  little  peo- 
ple of  my  day  did  not  see.  If  civilization  is 
marked  by  legions  of  cunning  toys  and  daintily 
written  and  pictured  literature  for  the  little 
ones,  then  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in  this 
direction  during  the  past  three  decades. 

But  we  never  were  at  a  loss  for  games  and 
good  times.  I  do  not  think  my  little  daughter's 
pretty  wax  dollie,  with  its  blue  eyes  and  braids 
and  crimps  of  real  hair,  gives  her  nearly  the 
pleasure  that  my  clumsy  old  rag-baby  afforded 
ml,  though  her  eyes  were  blots  of  ink,  her  hair 
of  dried  corn-silk,  and  her  stubby  cloth  feet  and 
thumbs  would  turn  the  wrong  way.  I  know  my 
boy  does  not  take  half  the  comfort  with  his 
smartly-painted  little  express  which  his  father 
bought  him,  costing  the  child  no  sacrifice,  in- 
genuity, or  thought,  as  did  I  with  a  rude,  rickety 
cart  which  I  manufactured  myself  of  a  silt-box 
.and  circles  of  wood  sawed  from  a  round  l>irch 


stick.  And  that  was  just  why  I  did  enjoy  it  so 
hugely.    It  was  my  own  handiwork. 

Nowadays  toys  are  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that 
the  most  remote  store  in  the  backwoods  has  its 
window  of  them,  and  not  many  of  our  little  peo- 
ple are  thrown  on  their  resources  for  playthings. 
The  little  britannia  doll  tea-set  I  bought  for 
my  children  last  Christmas  they  tired  of  long 
ago  ;  but  I  do  not  think  my  sisters  and  I  ever 
tired  of  the  cunning  tea-sets  we  taxed  our  in- 
genuity to  invent  out  of  acorn  cups  and  sau- 
cers, hard-shelled  gourds,  and  moist  clay  which 
we  fashioned  into  shapely  dishes  and  then  sun- 
baked till  firm.  The  bottom  rims  of  broken 
earthen  cups  and  bowls  we  set  such  value  upon 
— the  deep  or  shallow  circle  making  a  desir- 
able dish  for  our  tea-parties — that  we  rejoiced, 
though  in  secret,  when  mother's  dishes  got 
broken,  and  we  thus  gained  prizes  for  our  table. 

Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 


TIMELY 

The  Dangers  of  Kissing. 

Below  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  lecture  on 
this  subject  (referred  to  in  another  column)  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  of  Washington  : 

There  are  many  diseases  met  with  in  children 
which  I  believe  are  communicated  by  kissing. 
Frequently  we  see  diseases  that  are  not  classed 
as  contagious,  and  yet  all  the  children  in  a  fami- 
ly have  them.  Probably  in  such  a  case  the  dis- 
ease was  transplanted  in  kissing;  and  this  opinion 
seems  reasonable  when  we  observe  that  such  dis- 
eases usually  make  their  appearance  on  the  face 
or  lips.  Among  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
herpes,  eczema,  and  ulcerative  stomatitis.  Most 
pazasitic  diseases  are  conveyed  by  close  contact 
only,  and  their  frequency  in  childhood  may,  not  1 
improbably,  be  attributed  to  the  frequency  of 
this  vicious  custom.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
isolated  cases  of  eruptive  diseases,  when  every  one 
is  puzzled  to  find  the  origin,  inquiry  might  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  child  was  inoculated  by  the  germ 
from  the  lips  of  a  distant  relative,  friend,  casual 
visitor,  or  stranger  who  had  lately  kissed  it. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  reformations  of  1 
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childhood  would  be  the  abolition  of  kissing 
games.  I  think  the  custom  is  gradually  dying 
out.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  party  of  children 
could  not  amuse  themselves  without  spending 
most  of  their  time  at  these  games.  If  a  child 
were  independent  enough  to  refuse  to  join  in 
such  pastimes  it  was  either  "  shamed  "  into  it  or 
adjudged  disagreeable.  Ringworm  is  a  very 
common  disease  among  school-children,  and  its 
most  frequent  seat  is  the  face.  These  games 
used  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  amusements 
of  children  during  their  play-hours  at  school, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
disease  could  have  been  directly  traced  to  the 
promiscuous  kissing  in  these  games.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  if  the  spread  of  the  coniagium  of 
many  other  local  diseases  of  the  face  and  scalp 
could  be  traced  it  would  be  found  to  originate 
in  the  same  cause. 

In  attacking  such  a  universal  custom  with 
the  hope  of  offering  a  remedy  for  it  I  am  con- 
scious that  it  is  much  easier  to  suggest  a  specific 
for  the  cure  of  a  great  social  evil  than  to  apply 
it.  The  suppression  of  the  kissing  salutation 
must  be  a  matter  of  education  and  will  not  be 
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an  immediately  accepted  reformation.  We  can- 
not hope  that  all  the  parents  of  to-day  will 
promptly  see  the  possible  dangers  in  promiscuous 
kissing.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that  any 
family  would  exclude  kissing  from  its  methods 
of  salutation.  Indeed,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem  unreasonable  in  a  mother 
to  refuse  to  allow  members  of  her  own  family  to 
kiss  her  child  ;  and  yet  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  fully  justified  by  all  reasonable  people  if  she 
should  insist  upon  it  being  exclusively  a  family 
privilege  ;  and  even  a  member  of  the  child's 
own  immediate  family  who  has  either  a  benign 
or  malignant  disease  of  a  contagious  nature 
should  unhesitatingly  be  excluded  from  this 
privilege  if  the  mother  desire  to  secure  the 
safety  and  health  of  her  offspring. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  persons  whose 
histories  are  either  doubtful  or  unknown  be 
allowed  to  kiss  children.  Nurses  should  be 
carefully  instructed  in  the  dangers  of  the  cus- 
tom, and  should  be  strictly  cautioned  to  exercise 
vigilance  in  order  to  protect  the  child  from  the 
kisses  of  strangers.  Neither  should  they  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  the  habit. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  appreciate 
the  dangers  it  should  be  taught  to  respectfully 
decline  the  proffered  salutation.  If  it  were 
taught  to  refuse  every  one,  then  there  would  be 
little  fear  of  offending  sensitive  people.  If  a 
child  seem  unwilling  to  be  kissed  the  parent 
should  never  compel  it  to  submit  ;  and  for  dis- 
obedience in  this  respect  it  should  never  be  pun- 
ished. It  has  a  reason  for  its  refusal,  although 
it  may  be  incapable  of  imparting  it. 

To  correct  the  abuses  of  kissing  will  not  be 
ah  easy  or  enviable  task  for  the  mother,  but  if 
she  will  begin  to  correct  them  soon  enough  it 
will  not  be  long  before  she  will  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate this  almost  vice  from  the  category  of  the 
probable  causes  of  disease. 

In  offering  the  above  suggestions  I  have  no 
desire  to  achieve  martyrdom  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  one  of  the  great 
social  evils.  I  have  only  aimed  to  point  out  a 
few  of  its  many  dangers  which  are  well  known 
to  medical  men,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation  to  take  the  initial  step  towards  cur- 
tailing, if  not  wholly  suppressing,  this  insincere, 
commonplace,  and  dangerous  mode  of  salutation. 


How  the  German  Baby  Travels. 

Dr.  PaulNiemeyer,  in  his  admirable  "  Rath- 
geber  fur  Mutter"  (Advice  to  Mothers),  speaks 
thus  of  the  notorious  dread  of  fresh  air  on  the 
part  of  German  parents  : 

"  Once,  after  getting  on  a  train  at  Stralsund  on 
a  sunny  May  afternoon,  I  saw  some  one  pass  a 
long  parcel  tightly  covered  with  a  shawl  into  the 
next  coupe,  which  gradually  revealed  itself  to  me 
as  the  youngest  member  of  a  family.  '  May  I 
ask,'  I  ventured  to  address  the  tather,  '  whe- 
ther there  is,  perhaps,  a  living  child  in  that  par-  j 


eel  ? '  He  assented,  and  I  had  barely  had  time  to 
warn  him  against  the  danger  of  suffocating  the 
child  when  he  silenced  me  with  the  remark: 
'  Well,  one  child  more  or  less  does  not  matter  '  " 

Dr.  Niemeyer's  advice  as  to  the  equipment  of 
a  baby  in  travelling  is  not  without  its  value  in 
this  country  : 

"  If  they  are  allowed  to  have  air,  the  feet 
being  kept  warm  and  the  head  cool,  babies  offer 
no  trouble  at  all,  and,  after  having  become  used 
to  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  are  generally  put  to 
sleep  by  the  motion  of  the  car.  It  is  best  to 
take  along  one  or  two  bottles  of  milk  boiled  at 
home,  and  to  warm  it  in  a  vessel  filled  on  the 
road  with  hot  water.  As  food  for  older  children 
bread  and  fruit,  especially  apples  and  oranges, 
are  best,  but  wine  and  other  '  invigorating ' 
drinks  are  to  be  shunned  by  all  means.  Chil- 
dren may  safely  be  allowed  to  look  out  of  the 
window  bare-headed,  and,  if  they  are  not  too 
much  restricted  in  other  ways,  they  will  easily 
fall  asleep.  I  have  seen  only  such  children  be- 
come restless  who  were  sweltering  in  tight  wraps, 
etc.,  and  who,  not  from  naughtiness,  but  from  a 
natural  feeling  of  discomfort,  took  off  the  hot 
cap  again  and  again." 


The  Real  Way  to  Spank  a  Baby. 

The  following  is  from  the  Chicago  News. 
We  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  ortho- 
dox prescription  at  the  end  (though  of  course 
not  appropriate  for  any  of  Babyhood's  readers): 

Babyhood  enters  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
baby  that  must  be  spanked.  ...  It  suggests  no 
scientific  mode  of  guarding  against  this  danger 
beyond  proscribing  the  sacral  extremity. 

Fortunately  a  French  savant,  one  M.  Henri 
Roget,  has  devised  a  new  use  for  electricity  as 
a  substitute  for  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  which 
offers  an  escape  from  the  difficulty.  It  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  inventor  to  so  modify  his 
apparatus  that  the  infant,  undressed  and  se- 
curely strapped  to  the  steel  framework  of  the  ma- 
chine, may  be  submitted  to  a  series  of  electrical 
discharges  upon  any  desired  portion  of  his  re- 
bellious anatomy. 

M.  Roget  claims  that  the  chastisement  can 
be  made  so  mild  as  not  to  injure  a  school-girl, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  batter)'  a  punishment  can  be  ad- 
ministered beside  which  the  knout  would  be 
mere  child's  play.  I  his  latter  grade  should  be 
reserved  for  the  parents  whose  lack  of  moral 
force  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  resort 
to  corporal  punishment  in  the  management  of 
helpless  infants. 

The  best  way  to  spank  a  baby  is  to  begin  with 
the  father  or  mother  from  whom  it  inherited  its 
"  cussedness." 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


Contributed  by  "  Babyhood's  "  Readers. 


— Helen,  four-and  a-half  years  old,  was  taken  by 
her  parents  to  ride  on  a  donkey  in  the  Central  Park. 
She  was  very  timid,  but  as  her  younger  sister  showed 
no  fear  Helen  did  not  like  to  seem  lacking  in  cou- 
rage. Finally,  as  the  donkey-boy  made  the  animal 
go  faster,  she' said  :  k<  You  need  not  go  so  fast;  you 
must  consider  the  donkey" 

Propounding  to  a  boy  seven  years  old  the  old 
riddle,  "  Round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and 
peeps  in  the  keyhole,"  he  gave  as  his  immediate 
solution  "A  woman — isn't  that  it?" — A.  B.  C.t 
New  Yoi  k  City. 

— Little  Johnny,  aged  five,  was  greatly  taken  with 
the  circus-posters  and  begged  his  papa  to  take  him 
to  the  circus.  He  could  get  no  promise  from  him, 
however,  until,  making  a  last  beseeching  appeal  on 
circus-day,  his  father  replied,  "Well,  Johnny,  we 
will  go  down  street  and  see  the  tents."  Johnny 
walked  along  with  his  father,  looking  very  dubious 
indeed  at  such  a  scanty  privilege,  until,  glancing  up, 
he  remarked,  "  Papa,  I'd  much  rather  see  the  con- 
tents. "    That  decided  it.    They  went  inside. 

During  the  Sunday  dinner  the  family  were  discuss- 
ing the  unusually  fine  sermon  of  the  morning,  when 
little  Freda,  aged  five,  declared  that  she  remembered 
the  text.  Upon  being  asked  to  repeat  it  she  elec- 
trified the  table  by  triumphantly  quoting,  with 
marked  emphasis  on  the  first  word  :  "  Hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets  !  " — X. 

— Baby  Herbert,  two-years  old,  has  picked  up 
from  his  Hawaiian-born  mother  many  Hawaiian 
words.  One  of  the  most  frequently  used  is  "  pau  " 
— done,  finished.  When  a  thing  is  "all  pau  "  the 
baby  signifies  thereby  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
that  thing  is  finished  and  laid  aside.  Some  nights 
ago  mamma,  in  putting  baby  to  bed,  started  him 
upon  his  prayers  as  usual.  He  said  a  few  words, 
then  suddenly  stopped,  looked  up,  and  peremptorily 
exclaimed,  "  All  pau,  Dod!"  From  that  time  on 
his  lips  have  been  sealed,  as  far  as  his  prayers  go, 
while  mamma  is  left  to  her  reflections  of  how  often 
the  babies,  in  their  independent  unconsciousness, 
express  the  sentiments  which  older  sinners  act  upon 
but  dare  not  frame  in  words. 

Big  sister  Anna  had  been  putting  four-year-old 
Frank  to  bed.  Having  deposited  him  safely  in  bed, 
she  retired  to  the  next  room,  whence  she  overheard 
the  following  dialogue,  carried  on  by  the  young  man: 
"  O  God,  please  make  little  Frankie  a  good  boy, 
won't  you,  O  God  ?"  "Yes,  Frankie,  you  bet  I 
will!" — Mrs.  L.  W.  Palmer,  North  Weymouth, 
Mass. 


— The  other  day  I  overheard  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  snakes  between  my  Amy,  five  years  of 
age,  and  her  brother  Herbert,  two  years  her  junior. 
"  Isn't  it  good,"  said  Amy,  "that  mamma  wasn't 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  in  the  Catskills  ?"  "  Yes," 
assented  Herbert.  "You  see,"  resumed  his  sister, 
"  if  mamma  had  been  killed  by  the  rattlesnake  we 
would  have  been  born  without  her." — Mrs.  L., 
Summit,  N.  J. 

— A  little  four-year-old  fellow  of  my  acquaintance 
had  a  piece  of  cake  given  to  him  which  he  enjoyed 
very  much,  asking  what  kind  of  cake  it  was.  On 
being  told  the  name  of  it  was  "  gopher  cake,"  in  a 
moment  he  roguishly  remarked,  "  Well,  I  guess  I'll 
go  for  some  more." — M.  B.,  Salem,  Mass. 

— John  was  relating  to  his  sister  Annie,  aged  four, 
a  certain  experience  of  his  in  the  country  some  years 
ago.  "  Where  was  I  then  ? "  asked  Annie.  "  Oh  ! 
you  were  not  yet  born,"  he  answered.  "  Well,"  she 
replied  musingly,  "  I  was  then  only  a  little  butter- 
fly, but  I  loved  papa  and  mamma  so  much  that  I 
became  their  child." — Mrs.  G.  C,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

— A  small  boy  had  a  decided  aversion  to  pork  es- 
pecially, and  a  hereditary  dislike  of  all  oily  meats. 
Once,  for  the  lack  of  something  better,  he  tried  hard 
to  conquer  his  aversion  and  eat  a  piece  of  fried  pork ; 
he  had  to  give  it  up,  and,  with  a  pallor  around  his 
mouth,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  saying  :  "  I  can't 
eat  it,  it  is  no  use  ;  it  makes  my  back  wriggle  so." 

A  sharp-featured,  bright,  black-eyed  child  was 
hovering,  in  a  farm-house  kitchen,  about  a  basket  of 
vegetables  her  father  had  dug  up  as  a  present  for 
grandmother  to  take  home  with  her.  The  mother, 
not  liking  to  have  the  child  soil  her  hands  and  cloth- 
ing with  the  fresh  earth  that  clung  to  the  vegetables, 
called  out  sharply,  as  busy  mothers  are  apt  to  : 
"  Come  away  from  that  basket  and  let  those  pars- 
nips alone."  "  Those  an't  fla'snips;  they  are  grand- 
ma's nips,  for  I  heard  him  say  so." — K.  S. 

— Our  little  boy  was  three  years  old  in  November 
last.  A  sister  came  upon  his  birthday  ;  after  he 
had  seen  her  he  went  and  stood  before  the  mirror 
and  said  he  was  his  "  little  sister's  big  brother." 

He  went  with  his  mother  to  make  a  call.  A 
missionary  meeting  soon  to  occur  was  talked  about ; 
soon  after  he  came  home  he  put  on  his  hood  back- 
side front  and  said  he  was  going  for  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, and  wanted  spectacles  on.  He  was  two-and- 
a-half  years  old  at  that  time. — Grandma,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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VACATION  makes  our  school-attending 
children  our  own  more  completely  than 
they  are  or  will  be  at  any  other  season  for 
ma*ry  years.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
How  shall  we  make  this  recreation  time  as 
profitable  and  pleasant  for  them  and  for  us 
as  it  ought  to  be  ?  The  writer  once  heard  a 
mother  of  nine  children  make  the  statement  : 
"  I  never  quite  believe  in  natural  affection  ; 
I  feel  that  I  must  earn  and  deserve  the  affec- 
tion of  each  and  all  of  my  children  before  I 
can  really  lay  claim  to  it."  Perhaps  we  may 
not  all  take  so  extreme  a  view,  but  neverthe- 
less there  is  much  truth  in  it.  We  need  to 
become  very  intimate  with  our  children  to 
be  most  useful  to  them  and  to  strengthen 
the  bond  between  them  and  us.  What  bet- 
ter time  than  these  vacation  weeks,  when  we 
can  be  so  much  together  ?  Little  children, 
and  even  older  ones,  if  left  entirely  to  their 
own  guidance  through  the  long  hours  of  a 
summer  day  seldom  have  a  really  "  good 
time."  Some  regular  occupation  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time,  in  which  the  parents,  or 
the  mother,  at  any  rate,  shall  always  partici- 
pate, may  be  devised,  and  its  influence  may 
be  felt  for  a  life-time.  Furthermore,  in  a  long 
vacation  our  children  not  only  have  a  chance 
to  become  intimate  with  their  parents,  but 
with  each  other,  and  both  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  family.  Some  mothers  may 
say  they  cannot  find  time  for  such  occupa- 
tions while  stockings  are  to  be  darned  and 
buttons  are  to  be  sewed  on.  But  mending 
may  be  combined  with  reading,  and  shared 
with  the  older  children  in  rotation,  boys 
and  girls  alike.     Many  a  man  on  a  lonely- 


ranch  would  be  glad  if  he  had  had  some 
such  training  in  childhood.  Mending  does 
not  seem  in  the  least  like  drudgery  when  it 
is  combined  with  a  good  story. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  has  seen  fit  to  deny  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  for  the  usual  Summer 
Corps  of  medical  visitors  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  this  city  this  year.  It  is  true  that, 
up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  summer  has  been 
a  cool  one  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  heat  upon 
the  death-rate  was  first  noticeably  shown  in 
the  second  week  in  July.  Nevertheless,  the 
cost  of  the  corps  is  not  large — the  sum 
usually  appropriated  being  $5,000  (last  year, 
under  the  expectation  of  a  visitation  of 
cholera,  $10,000),  and  for  it  a  large  number 
of  medical  men  were  employed  during  two 
months  in  daily  inspection  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  town,  visiting  each  tenement, 
asking  if  cases  of  sickness  existed,  looking 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises 
and  giving  advice  as  to  hygienic  matters, 
administering  remedies  when  needed.  We 
do  not  believe  in  "  paternal "  government, 
and  we  do  believe  that  the  medical  charity 
is  vastly  overdone.  But  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  poorest  classes  in  a  great  city 
comes,  we  think,  not  under  the  head  of 
charity,  but  of  proper  sanitary  self-protec- 
tion, which  would  be  cheap  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  it  actually  costs. 


A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies  doubtless  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  newspaper  readers  in  a  recent 
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protest  against  the  daily  dishing-up  of  tales 
of  crime  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
said  he  had  for  many  years  wondered  why 
there  was  not,  and  daily  hoped  there  would 
be,  in  some  of  our  leading  papers  a  "  Good 
Column,"  devoted  entirely  to  incidents 

"  of  the  better  promptings  and  actions  of  humanity, 
in  men,  women,  and  children,  that  as  an  offset  to 
the  announcement  of  murders,  poisoning,  and 
crimes  of  all  descriptions  we  might  have  statements 
of  affectionate  principle  and  kind  action  among  all 
classes  and  ages  !  Show  that  men  are  not  all  brutal, 
that  all  women  do  not  poison  their  husbands  and 
children,  or  even  run  away  with  coachmen,  and 
that  children  are  not  all  '  ugly '  and  1  want  a  good 
whipping  '  (which  they  never  do),  but  that  they  are 
reasoning  little  bodies,  who  naturally  and  without 
any  evil  thought  have  their  own  questionings,  which 
may  be  easily  satisfied  and  controlled  by  a  firm  gen- 
tleness, that  will  very  soon  show  its  effect  upon 
their  lives  and  characters.  The  '  Good  Column  ' 
would  help  them,  but  I  would  have  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all  ages,  though  especially  for  the  younger.  To 
pick  up  a  newspaper  and  read  of  some  generous  or 
unselfish  action,  perhaps  a  simple  kindness,  gives  a 
sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate has  its  effect  upon  the  character." 

What  it  would  perhaps  be  idle  to  expect  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  may,  on  a  modest 
scale,  be  accomplished  by  every  one  in  his 
own  household.  We  can  not  only  banish  im- 
proper and  unpleasant  topics  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  family  table,  but  can  with  a 
little  effort  find  in  daily  happenings  incidents 
which  our  children  will  be  the  better  for 
knowing.  We  do  not  mean  that  lessons  of 
goodness  should  be  directly  inculcated  on 
all  occasions,  but  that  we  should  get  into  the 
habit  of  avoiding  in  the  presence  of  our  little 
ones,  whose  ears  and  minds  become  recep- 
tive ere  we  suspect  it,  comment  on  crimes 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  or  the  actions 
of  our  neighbors,  servants,  or  even  of  our 
public  men.  The  seeds  of  a  fault-finding, 
cynical  disposition  are  often  sown  in  our 
children  by  our  own  habits  of  unguarded 
and  thoughtless  criticism  ;  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  later  years,  serious  conse- 
quences react  upon  ourselves. 


Though  we  hedge  our  children  round  on 
all  sides  with  nurses  and  ever-watchful 
mammas,  still  it  is  not  impossible  that,  at  the 
one  minute  or  the  five  minutes  when  our 
eyes  are  turned  away,  an  emergency  may 
arise  for  which  they  must  use  their  own  un- 


aided wits.  We  need  to  prepare  them,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  for  this  emergency,  or  the 
result  may  be  dire  disaster.  Fire  is,  of  the 
ever-present  dangers,  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful,  and  our  children  should  under- 
stand the  danger  and  the  safeguards.  In 
Mrs.  Ewing's  story,  "  A  Great  Emergency," 
the  children  who  go  out  into  the  world  seek- 
ing this  emergency  come  back  disappointed, 
while  the  little  ones  who  stay  at  home  find 
it  in  the  burning  of  their  own  house,  and 
become  heroes  by  their  coolness  and  courage. 
Children  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  fire  cannot  burn  without  air  ;  that  it 
blazes  more  brightly  in  the  wind,  while  it 
will  grow  dull  if  the  air  is  kept  away ;  they 
can  be  shown  how  a  burning  cloth  or  paper 
can  be  extinguished  by  being  crushed  in  an 
old  piece  of  carpet  or  rag  (since  it  is  by  il- 
lustration rather  than  by  simple  telling  that 
such  facts  can  best  be  impressed  on  their 
minds),  and  stories  can  be  told  them  of  per- 
sons who  have  saved  their  clothing  from 
burning  by  such  means.  Especially  should 
they  be  charged  not  to  run  in  case  of  their 
clothing  catching  fire,  nor  even  to  stand  up, 
since  ascending  flames  may  burn  face  and 
eyes  ;  but  rather  to  lie  down  and  cry  for 
help,  in  the  meantime  extinguishing  the 
flames  in  the  way  above  described,  if  possible. 


The  question  is  sometimes  discussed 
whether  or  no  children  shall  say  Sir  and 
Ma'am  when  speaking  to  their  elders. 
Grandparents  cling  to  the  good  old  form  of 
respect,  and  sigh  for  their  own  young  days, 
when  children  spoke  and  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  superior  to  the  present.  Cer- 
tain modern  mothers  and  fathers  claim  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  well-born 
boy  or  girl  to  use  those  words  in  speaking  to 
any  one  ;  that  it  is  proper  only  for  servants 
to  say  sir  and  ma'am.  Some  prefer  to  have 
children  add  the  name  of  the  person  they 
are  addressing,  as,  "Yes,  grandma,"  "No, 
Uncle  John,"  "What,  Aunt  Mary?"  etc. 
This  is  just  as  respectful  as  sir  and  ma'am, 
but  is  more  or  less  of  a  task  for  the  child, 
who  has  to  call  by  their  right  names  his 
three  or  four  uncles,  half  a  dozen  aunts, 
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grandpas  and  grandmas,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  admiring  relatives  and  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention,  whenever  a  question 
or  remark  is  put  to  him  by  any  of  them. 
Grown  people  would  find  it  a  tax  on  their 
memories  if  they  had  to  add  a  different  name 
every  time  they  said  yes  or  no.  As  children 
are  obliged  to  say  sir  and  ma'am  to  their 
teachers  at  school,  it  would  save  them  much 
time  and  trouble  to  be  taught  the  lesson  at 
home.  No  parents  are  anxious  for  their  chil- 
dren to  be  unpopular,  yet  there  are  cases  where 
grown  people  have  taken  a  lasting  dislike  to 
a  child  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  respectful 
address.  It  sounds  very  pretty  to  hear  little 
ones  of  two  or  three  years  lisp  out,  "  No,  thir," 
and  "  Yeth,  ma'am,"  and  they  are  generally 
very  proud  of  their  accomplishment. 


Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  restless 
activity  in  healthy  children,  as  in  young  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  is  as  much  a  physical 
necessity  as  any  other  expenditure  of  force 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  scientific 
aspect  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into,  but  for 
those  who  have  never  considered  the  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  scientifically  demonstrated 
fact  it  may  be  stated  that  to  try  to  compel 
absolute  quiet  in  a  little  child  is  as  futile  as 
to  attempt  to  turn  a  stream  up  hill,  and  little 
short  of  cruel.  With  adult  life  comes  enough 
physical  and  mental  exercise  to  provide  a 
safety-valve  for  what  in  a  child  amounts  to 
almost  an  explosive  force.  Our  constant 
study  should  be,  not  how  to  check  or  destroy 
this  inevitable  activity,  but  to  direct  it  properly 
by  providing  the  most  suitable  occupations 
and  amusements  adapted  to  individual  cases. 


With  this  number  we  begin  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  domestic  treatment  of  slight 
ailments  of  children,  by  Dr.  Jerome  Walker. 
It  is,  as  our  readers  well  know,  no  part  of 
Babyhood's  purpose  to  teach  how  to  treat 
diseases,  but  rather  how  to  prevent  them, 
and  how  to  assist  treatment,  if  disease  has 
come,  by  attention  to  all  the  details  that, 
while  in  one  sense  not  medical,  exercise  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  success  of  the 
physician's  endeavors.     It  is  to  this  end 


that  the  articles  now  beginning  are  directed, 
to  point  out,  namely,  what  can  be  wisely 
done  and  what  should  wisely  be  left  undone 
in  various  emergencies  before  skilled  at- 
tendance can  be  secured.  It  is  because  of 
the  over-assiduity  of  untrained  advisers — 
those  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  in  such  matters — that 
the  writer  of  the  articles  feels  obliged  to 
preface  his  specific  advice  with  a  good  deal 
of  warning.  But  the  advice  will  follow  all 
the  same. 


We  receive  so  many  letters  describing 
individual  traits  of  children  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  a  special  department  of 
the  magazine  to  them  ;  we  accordingly  in- 
troduce in  this  issue  the  first  instalment, 
consisting  of  condensed  extracts  from  various 
communications  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
and  regret  that  limited  space  prevents  our 
printing,  for  the  present  at  least,  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  material  at  our  dis- 
posal. Such  a  compilation  of  the  observa- 
tions of  parents,  representing  as  it  will  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings, should,  we  believe,  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  comparisons,  since  comparison  is 
the  most  helpful  way  of  solving  many  ques- 
tions, great  and  small,  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  parents  who  are  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  certain  individualities  are  usual 
or  peculiar.  There  is  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
any  other  similar  compilation  published,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  means  so  well  adapted 
for  making  it  as  the  medium  here  offered  ; 
since  there  has  not  been,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  this  journal,  any  method 
of  bringing  into  regular  communication  so 
large  a  number  of  those  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  everything  pertaining  to  infancy. 
We  ask  all  who  contribute  to  the  depart- 
ment to  confine  themselves  to  simple  men- 
tion of  such  facts  in  the  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  development  of  their  children  as  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  of  special  interest,  and 
to  be  accurate  in  description.  While  making 
no  pretensions  to  scientific  achievement,  such 
a  record  cannot  fail  in  time  to  have  a  scien- 
tific value. 
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BY  MARION 

OLD  WIVES'  FABLES. 

REFORM  in  great  or  small  matters  finds 
her  most  obstinate  opponent,  not  in 
intelligent  controversy,  but  in  the  stolid  re- 
sistance of  untrained  minds.  With  these 
arguments  avail  nothing  ;  statistics  are  pre- 
cious seed  scattered  on  barren  rock.  Con- 
viction presupposes  receptivity.  Bigotry 
grows  nowhere  else  so  rankly  as  in  the  muck- 
bed  of  crass  ignorance. 

"  A  modest  householder  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  experience,"  writing  of  the  domestic 
problem  in  a  late  number  of  the  clever  new 
monthly,  The  Forum,  thinks  that  "  the  aver- 
age woman  engaged  in  that  difficult  and 
arduous  operation  known  as  '  breaking  in  a 
new  girl '  "  errs  in  not  "  showing  that  '  my 
way  '  is  the  best  one  and  for  what  reasons." 

As  a  modest  householder  of  nearly  thirty 
years'  experience,  my  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  satisfactory  result  one 
can  expect  in  such  circumstances  is  exact 
obedience  to  orders.  The  responsibility  for 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  these  rests,  and 
properly,  with  her  who  issues  them.  The 
exercise  of  the  (assumed)  right  of  private 
judgment  is  the  bane  of  household  service 
far  oftener  than  is  mere  inefficiency.  Where 
two  labor  together  in  the  capacities  of  ruler 
and  governed,  one  must  be  head,  the  other 
hands.  The  best  servants  I  have  ever  had 
were  those  who  had  sense  enough  to  follow 
directions  implicitly  without  reference  to  an- 
tecedent customs  and  prejudices  of  their  own. 
That  a  certain  degree  of  mental  discipline  is 
needed  to  bring  them  up  to  this  standard  ir 
proven  by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  at- 
tain unto  it ;  so  few  that  patience  faints  before 
the  suggested  task  of  leavening  the  "soggy," 
untempered  mass  into  rational  appreciation  of 
the  "  reasons  why  '  my  way '  is  the  best  one." 


HARLAND. 

The  moment  a  mistress  begins  to  argue 
and  demonstrate,  the  subordinate,  flattered 
at  the  implication  of  equality,  instinctively 
summons  her  forces  into  the  field.  The 
array  may  be  contemptible  in  her  superior's 
eyes — a  straggling  line  of  ill-equipped  volun- 
teers. But,  like  the  Mississippi  regiment 
at  Buena  Vista,  they  may  be  defeated  ten 
times  over  without  knowing  it.  Brains  and 
drilling  are  required  to  teach  one  when 
and  how  to  retreat.  The  knotty  truth  that 
Bridget  has  "  niver  heard  the  loike  be- 
fore, and  she  fifteen  year  in  the  counthry," 
bears  down  the  educated  woman's  experience 
and  philosophical  deductions.  Pasteur  may 
preach  inoculation  for  hydrophobia  and  the 
scientific  world  lend  a  respectful  ear.  Molly 
"  knows  better'n  to  believe  dat  kind  o'  non- 
sense when  her  brother's  wife's  cousin  was 
cured  of  a  mad  dog's  bite  by  jis'  a-stuffin' 
some  o'  de  hyar  of  de  dog  in  de  sore  every 
mornin'  till  it  got  well." 

All  the  learning  of  all  the  schools  halts, 
baffled,  before  the  non-progressive,  non- 
regressive  column  of  Old  Wives'  Fables. 
They  are  the  palladium  of  error. 

About  the  cradle  they  hang  like  a  malarial 
mist,  obscuring  the  perceptions  of  people  who 
should  be  ashamed  to  yield  to  their  influ- 
ence. With  the  unlettered,  they  are  omni- 
potent and  omnipresent.  When  Knowledge 
goes  to  school  to  Ignorance,  and,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand  for  the  right,  adopts  the 
|  cant,  obeys  the  nod  of  Superstition,  the  com- 
\  plication  becomes  too  grave  to  excite  a  smile. 

Our  Baby  must  be  taken  up-stairs,  if  only 
|  for  a  few  steps,  before  he  is  carried  to  the 
lower  floor,  else  he  will  be  unsuccessful  in  life. 
■  After  each  morning's  dressing  his  skirts  are 
j  gathered  closely  at  the  bottom  in  the  nurse's 
I  hand,  while  she  tilts  him  backward  and 
|  downward,  shakes   him  gently  while  thus 
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reversed  to  settle  him  in  the  sack-like  swath- 
ings,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
his  breast.  Now  his  clothes  will  not  "  ride 
up  "  or  wrinkle  about  his  body  during  the  day. 

The  soft,  pulsating  spot  on  the  top  of  his 
head  is  his  most  vulnerable  point.  That  it 
may  close  the  sooner  and  more  safely,  nurse 
kneads  his  cranium  gently  daily,  first  longi- 
tudinally, then  transversely,  to  make  the  cru- 
ciform sign.  Lest  the  irrational  prejudices 
of  the  mother  should  interfere  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  the  pretty  cere- 
mony is  usually  performed  secretly. 

Baby's  nails  must  not  be  cut  during  the 
first  twelvemonth  of  life.  The  doubting 
reader  will  be  surprised  if  she  will  take  the 
pains  to  investigate  for  herself  to  learn  how 
many  otherwise  sensible  people  yield  to  this 
superstition.  A  "  cultured  "  Bostonian  hor- 
rified and  amazed  me  by  going  through  the 
nerve-trying  process  of  7iibbling  off  the  ten- 
der nails  of  her  eight-months'-old  baby  in 
my  presence. 

"  No-o!"  she  smiled,  when  asked  if  she 
really  attached  any  significance  to  the  act  of 
cutting  them.  "  But  the  belief  that  it  would 
bring  misfortune  is  ancient  and  honorable, 
and  one  doesn't  care  to  take  the  risks  of  set- 
ting it  at  defiance." 

Another  matron  of  equal  intelligence  pro- 
duced a  painful  "hang-nail"  sore  on  her 
infant's  finger  by  tearing  off  his  nails  in  pre- 
ference to  biting  them.  A  third  left  them  as 
they  were  until  the  anniversary  of  the  child's 
birth,  by  which  time  his  own  chubby  face 
was  like  a  map  of  the  world,  with  not  a 
parallel  or  degree  omitted,  and  his  talons 
were  the  terror  of  all  who  approached  him. 

A  mother  confided  to  me  complacently 
that  she  had  at  last  cured  her  baby  of  "  tast- 
ing." 

"  She  has  had  from  her  birth  a  way  of 
thrusting  out  her  tongue  and  licking  her 
lips.  My  nurse  explained  that  I  had 
'longed  '  for  something  before  she  was 
born  and  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I  must 
remember  what  it  was  if  I  would  cure  her  of 
the  habit.  I  racked  my  brain  in  vain  to 
think  what  I  had  craved,  and  still  the  poor 
little  thing  went  on  licking  her  lips  and  pro- 


truding her  tongue,  until  one  day  it  came  to 
me  suddenly  that  it  must  have  been  broiled 
quail  on  toast !    My  sister  ransacked  the 
markets  for  some  time — game  being  out  of 
season — before  she  found  a  single  bird.  She 
brought  it  home,  had  it  cooked,  and  held  a 
piece  to  the  baby's  tongue.    The  darling 
sucked  it  eagerly,  and  from  that  instant  to 
this  has  never  '  tasted  '  once." 
"  And  your  baby  is — how  old  ?  " 
"  Three  months  ?  " 
"  I  wonder  it  did  not  make  her  ill." 
"  Oh,  no  !  nothing  that  they  '  taste  '  for 
ever  hurts  babies.    Singular,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  strange!"  I  replied,  and  held  my 
peace  as  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  assent. 

This  mother  is  an  accomplished  gentle- 
woman, whose  husband  counts  his  wealth 
by  the  million.  Her  range  of  observation 
and  reading  is  wide,  but  the  Old  Wives' 
Fable  caught  from  an  illiterate  hireling 
overrides  intelligence  and  judgment. 

A  grave  clergyman  committed  to  me,  as 
a  bit  of  valuable  practical  knowledge,  the 
result  of  an  experiment  he  had  made  with 
his  eldest-born.  Having  been  disgusted  by 
the  finical  fancies  of  many  children  with  re- 
gard to  food,  and  being  convinced  that  all 
tastes,  except,  perhaps,  that  for  milk,  are 
acquired,  he  began,  the  day  his  boy  was  six 
months  old,  to  give  him  a  little  of  every- 
thing he  himself  ate — meat,  sweets,  vege- 
tables, pickles,  tea,  coffee — through  a  list  of 
etceteras  that  stirred  the  hair  of  my  con- 
servative head.  In  consequence  —  so  he 
thinks — of  the  regimen,  the  child  can  now 
eat  and  relish  whatever  is  set  before  him, 
without  question  or  protest.  He  is  a  thin, 
sallow,  sour-looking  urchin,  who  looks  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  agreed,  or  ever  would 
agree  with  him,  but  in  other  respects  all 
may  be  with  him  as  his  father  represents. 

This  story  I  told  last  winter,  as  the  freak  of 
an  amiable  monomaniac,  to  a  trained  nurse, 
who  has  lent  skilled  aid  in  ushering  one  hun- 
dred-and-odd  babies  into  the  world.  She 
listened  with  gravity  I  mistook  for  disappro- 
bation until  she  said,  in  sober  good  faith  : 

"  It  is  quite  true,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have 
known  the  experiment  to  be  tried  many 
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times.  A  more  remarkable  thing  is,  that  if 
a  nursing  mother  will  give  her  baby  a  taste 
of  everything  she  eats,  her  milk  will  never 
disagree  with  it.   It  should  always  be  done." 

Should  any  one  step,  playfully  or  accident- 
ally, over  Baby  as  he  sprawls  on  the  carpet 
or  grass,  he  will  grow  no  more  that  year, 
unless,  indeed,  the  offender  immediately 
jumps  back  again  over  him,  presumably  to 
reverse  the  currents  of  ill-luck. 

That  cats  suck  babies'  breath  is  a  fallacy 
that  has  its  uses  since  it  banishes  the  heavy, 
ease-loving  grimalkin  from  the  cradle  where 
he  loves  to  sleep.  His  weight  on  limbs  or 
chest  might  work  mischief.  We  may  admit 
this  without  swallowing,  with  not  so  much 
as  a  grain  of  the  salt  of  incredulity,  the  tale 
related  to  me  by  a  mother,  who,  entering  her 
nursery  one  evening,  found  an  eight-pound 
pet  Tom  couchant  on  her  infant's  breast. 
His  mouth  was  close  to  the  sweet  lips,  his 
body  inflated  to  twice  the  normal  size  with 
the  air  drawn  from  the  child's  collapsed 
lungs,  while  the  victim  was  nearly  lifeless. 
The  picture  was  horrible ;  the  narrator's 
emotion  in  describing  it  proved  the  sincerity 
of  her  belief  in  what  she  thought  she  wit- 
nessed. I  have  heard  scores  of  such  stories, 
most  of  them  as  well  authenticated.  The 
evidence,  on  oath,  of  the  principal  anato- 
mists of  the  globe  against  the  possibility  of 
any  warm-blooded  animal  feeding  upon  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  expelled  from  human 
lungs,  would  not  avail  by  the  weight  of  one 
hair  of  Pussy's  whiskers  to  shake  the  belief 
of  old  wives  and  young  mothers  in  the  myth. 

Should  Baby  keep  his  fist  doubled,  like 
curled-up  rose-leaves,  he  will  be  stingy ;  if 
he  spreads  his  fingers  widely  abroad  he  will 
be  generous. 

His  hair  and  nails  (after  he  is  a  year  old) 
must  be  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon, 
and  the  nails  on  the  days  of  the  week  pre- 
scribed in  the  following  doggerel : 

44  Cut  them  on  Monday,  you  cut  them  for  health  ; 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  you  cut  them  for  wealth  ; 
Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  you  cut  them  for  news; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday,  a  pair  of  new  shoes  ; 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  you  cut  them  for  sorrow  ; 
Cut  them  on  Saturday,  your  true  love  to-morrow  ; 
Cut  them  on  Sunday,  you  may  not  dare  do, 
Or  the  devil  will  be  all  the  week  with  you." 


To  determine  the  bent  of  his  mind,  offer 
for  his  choice  hammer,  pen,  and  sword  as 
symbols  of  manual  arts,  a  learned  profes- 
sion or  that  of  arms.  Should  he  refuse  one 
and  all,  he  will  be  an  idler  and  ne'er-do- 
weel. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  is  born 
is  fabled  to  influence  his  future  in  life.  Sen- 
sible men  and  women  do  not  conceal  that 
they  have  always  been  glad  they  came  into 
visible  being  on  the  "  Sabbath  day  " — fore- 
ordained to  be  44  bonnie,  and  lucky,  and  hap- 
py, and  gay,"  or  they  regret  that  44  Friday's 
bairn  is  curst  alway." 

Yet  more  seriously  practical  in  immediate 
results  is  the  very  commonly- received  notion 
that  a  woman,  while  nursing,  should  abjure 
fish,  acids,  tea,  coffee,  and  divers  other  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  agree  with  her  perfectly  al- 
ways ;  also,  that  weaning  must  be  begun 
under  a  certain  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  when 
the  moon  is  in  a  particular  quarter. 

While  nobody — except  the  very  unlearn- 
ed, whose  whole  stock  of  knowledge  is  a  bun- 
dle of  loose  dogmas,  intertwisted  with  every 
mental  fibre,  yet  indefensible  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  reason — believes  and  holds  for  cer- 
tain a  majority  of  these  absurdities,  their  ac- 
tual influence  on  the  present  and  future  of 
our  children  cannot  be  disputed. 

They  are  curious  but  noxious  weeds  of  un- 
known origin  which  each  mother  owes  it  to 
herself  and  her  child  to  expel  from  home  and 
nursery.  Not  by  attempting  to  convince 
nurses  and  maids  that  what  they  44  know  to 
be  true  as  gospel  "  is  heathenish  farrago, 
but  by  mildly  asserting  the  ruler's  right  to 
carry  out  the  laws  of  her  own  realm. 

44 1  do  not  wish  my  children  to  believe  or 
to  hear  of  such  things,"  firmly  said,  will  go 
further  toward  correcting  the  evil  than  hours 
spent  in  logical  argument  proving  that  this 
one  of  the  mistress's  44  ways  "  is  good. 

As  the  patent  cure  for  gossip  is  never  to 
repeat  it,  the  remedy  for  what  plain-spoken 
Paul  classes  with  "  profane  "  talk  is  to  en- 
force the  decree  that  our  own  little  ones 
shall  grow  up  unshadowed  by  superstitious 
dreads  born  of  fables  which  lose,  rather  than 
gain  respectability  with  age. 
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THE  BABY  IN  ITS  CARRIAGE. 


BY  WILLARD  H.  MORSE,  M.D.,  WESTFIELD,  N.  J. 


THE  physician  is  frequently  questioned  by 
mothers  as  to  the  baby's  taking  the  air, 
and  in  giving  the  desired  advice  he  touches  a 
question  of  signal  importance.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  hygiene  of  children  at  the 
present  day  prescribes  pure  air  and  plenty  of 
it ;  but,  like  all  other  prescriptions,  this  one 
is  to  be  applied  circumspectly.  The  baby- 
carriage  is  a  convenient  medium  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  air,  and  it  is  to  be  brought  into 
requisition  as  early  as  possible.  In  winter 
the  babe  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  before  the 
fifteenth  day,  but  in  warm  weather,  if  the 
child  is  strong  and  well,  this  rule  need  not  be 
adhered  to.  But  after  the  first  outing  the 
promenade  should  take  place  every  day  for 
several  hours.  At  three  months  a  child, 
weak  or  strong,  should  remain  out-of-doors 
for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  even  in  winter, 
autumn,  and  spring.  The  air  and  the  sun 
are  just  as  necessary  as  good  nourishment, 
and  even  in  the  worst  days  the  mother  can 
often  find  a  favorable  hour,  and  make  it 
available,  shortening  the  ride  to  conform  to 
the  weather. 

In  the  winter  months  it  is  important  to 
surround  the  little  one  with  bottles  of  warm 
water — one  at  its  feet  and  one  at  each  side. 
The  coverlets  should  never  be  very  light, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be  too 
heavy.  The  parasol  must  be  arranged  to 
protect  the  child's  eyes  from  the  too  bright 
light,  an  omission  of  which  precaution  favors 
the  development  of  ophthalmia.  There  is 
never  any  occasion  to  fear  that  the  sleep  will 
be  disturbed  whilst  promenading,  for  chil- 
dren never  sleep  more  soundly  than  then,  or 
ever  enjoy  a  more  refreshing  sleep.  While 
so  sleeping  the  child  should  lie  upon  the  side 
— sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  other,  in  order  to  avoid  bad  habits. 

It  is  important  not  to  permit  the  child  to 
go  out  for  several  hours  after  a  bath  has 


been  taken,  and  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  outing  should  be  taken  immediately 
after  nursing,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  put  the  child  into  its  carriage 
while  asleep.  It  is  also  well  when  the  child 
is  asleep  on  its  return  to  the  house,  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  carriage 
until  its  nap  is  completed  instead  of  transfer- 
ring it  to  its  cradle. 

The  French  writers  lay  a  good  deal  of 
stress  on  the  manner  of  wheeling  the  car- 
riage, and  this  is  indeed  a  very  important 
consideration  to  be  attended  to.  If  there  is 
a  rule  in  this  regard  it  is  the  old  law  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ellerslie  :  "  Remember  that  a  child 
is  a  tender  thing,  and  treat  it  as  such." 
Avoid  rude  joltings,  and  always  have  in 
mind  that  the  best  carriage  is  none  too 
good  for  your  child.  The  carriage  with  ad- 
justable springs  adjusted  to  the  weight  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
one,  and  from  its  use  physical  derange- 
ment cannot  possibly  ensue.  The  day  is 
long  past  when  a  baby 
could  ride  in  a  soap- 
box mounted  on  wheels 
sawn  off  a  pine-log, 
and  the  occurrence  of 
spinal  injury  is  too  fre- 
quent not  to  form  an 
incentive  to  scrupulous 
care.  The  adjustable 
(sliding)  spring  referred  to  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

But  of  more  consequence  than  the  carriage 
is  the  choice  of  the  person  propelling  it.  My 
advice,  often  given,  is  that,  if  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, the  most  proper  person  to  propel  a 
carriage  is  the  mother  of  the  child.  Why 
not?  No  nurse  can  be  more  careful  than 
the  mother,  and  the  child  will  not  stand  the 
chance  of  being  left  unattended  on  a  crowd- 
ed sidewalk  or  in  the  broiling  sun.  More- 
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over,  our  young  mothers  need  the  air  quite 
as  much  as  their  infants  do,  and  needing  it 
and  the  consequent  exercise,  where  can  they 
better  obtain  these  desiderata  than  by  wheel- 
ing the  baby  ?  It  is  not  in  the  least  unlady- 
like, and  is  at  the  best  truly  woman-like. 
With  the  mother  pushing  the  baby-car- 
riage, and  the  baby  properly  carried  in  a 
proper  carriage,  a  stronger  percentage  of 


health  will  accrue  to  both  mother  and  child 
than  is  gained  in  any  other  way. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  make  modification 
of  these  rules  as  discriminating  between  the 
feeble  and  healthy  child.  The  strong  child 
will  keep  and  husband  its  strength,  and  the 
weak  child  cannot  find  better  means  for  ob- 
taining strength  than  by  judicious  outings  in 
I  the  baby-carriage. 


DIARRHCEA  FROM  A  HYGIENIC  STANDPOINT. 


BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post-Gradicate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


A CLEAR  conception  of  the  causes  of 
any  bodily  disturbance  will  not  only 
encourage  efforts  at  avoidance,  but  also  aid 
in  treatment.  The  principal  causes  of  diar- 
rhoea in  early  life  may  be  included  in  three 
heads  : 

i  st.  High  temperature,  particularly  when 
continuous  and  accompanied  by  increased 
atmospheric  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  of  summer  fairly  sets  in,  infantile 
diarrhoea  begins,  and  during  July  and  Au- 
gust it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  fatal 
diseases  to  be  met.  During  close,  muggy 
days,  when  adults  feel  oppressed,  the  death- 
rate  from  diarrhoea  is  always  increased. 

2d.  Bad  Sa?iitary  Surroundings. — It  is 
well  known  that  children  breathing  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  do  not  suffer  so  frequently 
from  diarrhoea  during  the  hot  months  as 
those  living  in  the  city.  But  even  city  in- 
fants vary  largely  in  susceptibility  to  this 
trouble  according  to  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  live. 
Those  quarters  in  which  the  streets  are  badly 
paved  and  filled  with  decaying  garbage  will 


!  have  the  most  diarrhoea.  In  tenement-houses, 
where  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness 
are  often  unknown  virtues,  the  disease  flour- 
ishes to  the  greatest  extent.    Dirt  and  diar- 
|  rhoea  bear  a  very  close  causal  relation.  Decay  - 
!  ing  filth  affects  the  infant  in  two  ways  :  The 
j  noxious  gases  generated  directly  depress  vi- 
tality and  weaken  the  digestive  powers  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  bacteria  evolved  by  the 
fermentation  spoil  its  food.    Milk,  the  main 
nourishment  of  early  life,  is   quickly  and 
readily  contaminated  by  bacteria  of  all  kinds, 
and  thus  sours.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  milk  sweet  with  dirty  surroundings. 

3d.  Improper  Food. — From  what  has  just 
been  said  it  is  evident  that,  with  certain  un- 
favorable surroundings,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  milk  in  a  proper  condition  during  hot 
weather.  Thus  hand-fed  babies  suffer  with 
diarrhoea  from  this  cause  more  frequently 
than  those  brought  up  at  the  breast.  But 
much  trouble  comes  from  giving  babies  food 
that  is  not  adapted  to  their  age  or  digestion. 
I  Perhaps  the  commonest  mistake  is  giving 
'  starchy  foods  too  early.    It  is  well  known 
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that  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas,  the  or- 
gans whose  secretions  digest  starch  by  con- 
verting it  into  sugar,  are  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped during  infancy.  Hence  potatoes, 
oat- meal,  hominy,  and  like  food,  if  given  to 
young  infants,  will  not  be  thoroughly  di- 
gested, but  undergo  acid  fermentation  with 
the  production  of  diarrhoea.  Much  trouble 
likewise  comes  from  letting  the  baby  have 
tastes  of  different  articles  found  upon  the 
table,  on  the  principle  that  a  small  quantity 
will  do  no  harm.  Yet  a  single  berry  may 
provoke  a  severe  diarrhoea,  or  even  a  convul- 
sion. It  is  a  very  bad  custom  to  allow  babies 
to  come  to  the  table  at  all,  as  they  not  only 
wish  to  taste  everything,  but  frequently  seize 
and  swallow  indigestible  articles  of  food  un- 
seen by  the  parents,  who  wonder  at  the  cause 
of  subsequent  trouble. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  are  the  common- 
est factors  in  the  production  of  infantile 
diarrhoea  ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  consider 
how  such  a  knowledge  will  serve  to  aid  in 
preventing  and  controlling  the  trouble. 

HEAT. 

In  reference  to  the  high  temperature,  while 
it  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  nothing 
could  avail  to  eliminate  this  source  of  disturb- 
ance, yet  much  may  be  done  to  obviate  its 
bad  effects.  During  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  evening  the  baby  should  be  kept  out  in 
the  open  air,  but  during  the  hot  part  of  the 
day  it  must  remain  in  the  house  in  a  shaded, 
well-ventilated  room  that  is  of  as  large  a  size 
as  possible.  In  the  country,  if  there  are  well- 
shaded  grounds,  the  baby  can  be  out  all  day. 
When  it  is  impossible  for  an  infant  to  leave 
the  city,  the  much-needed  cool  air  may  be 
obtained  in  parks,  ferry-boats,  and  frequent 
excursions.  When  an  infant  with  diarrhoea 
has  spent  a  restless  night,  I  have  had  the 
parents  take  it  out  in  the  street  as  early 
as  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  when  it  will 
very  likely  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep.  A  free  use 
of  the  bath  will  do  much  to  obviate  the  bad 
effects  of  high  temperature.  In  young  ba- 
bies frequent  spongings  of  the  whole  body 
with  water,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  or  alco- 
hol has  been  added,  will  prove  very  refresh- 


ing. Always  keep  the  head  cool ;  if  necessary 
by  the  frequent  application  of  wet  cloths. 
Let  older  children  play,  perhaps  for  an  hour 
in  a  tub  partially  filled  with  tepid  wafer. 
Continuous  evaporation  keeps  the  skin  cool 
and  active,  and  thus  prevents  internal  con- 
gestion and  irritation. 

It  is  well  during  very  hot  weather,  particu- 
larly if  babies  are  drooping,  to  give  them  a 
few  drops  of  whiskey  in  water  several  times 
a  day.  The  dose  sufficient  to  revive  them 
need  not  generally  exceed  one  drop  for  each 
month  of  age,  every  two  hours,  or  perhaps 
only  three  times  a  day.  Thus  a  baby  of  six 
months  can  take  six  drops  every  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 

SANITATION. 

Bad  sanitary  surroundings  must  be  over- 
come as  much  as  possible  by  strict  domestic 
and  civic  cleanliness.  In  the  house,  vessels 
containing  excrementitious  matter  must  be 
emptied  at  once,  and  not  allowed  to  stand 
for  hours  poisoning  the  air,  as  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case.  Food  of  all  kinds  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  a  meal  is  ended. 
Sinks  and  closets  must  be  frequently  cleansed, 
and  on  no  account  any  matter  allowed  to 
collect  in  them.  With  reference  to  civic 
cleanliness,  it  is  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Health 
to  see  that  garbage  and  filth  of  all  kinds  are 
speedily  removed  from  the  streets  during  the 
hot  months.  Public  officials  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  may  become  directly  respon- 
sible for  increased  infantile  mortality  by  be- 
ing negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  regard.  In 
the  country,  cesspools  should  be  cleansed 
and  ventilated,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
house  be  kept  free  from  fermenting  filth. 

FOOD. 

Improper  food,  in  conjunction  with  the 
hot  weather,  is  an  element  to  which  babies 
frequently  succumb.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  difficulty  in  connection  with  milk. 
As  soon  as  this  fluid  is  received  in  the  morn- 
ing it  should  be  at  once  boiled  to  destroy  any 
bacteria,  and  then  a  few  grains  of  baking- 
soda  added  to  prevent  its  turning  sour.  Of 
course  it  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cool 
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place.  Bottles  and  other  vessels  containing 
the  milk  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  as  the 
slightest  impurity  will  quickly  set  up  acid 
fermentation.  By  carefully  attending  to 
such  simple  rules  milk  can  generally  be  kept 
sweet.  Too  frequent  feeding  or  nursing 
must  be  avoided.  Babies,  like  adults,  suffer 
from  thirst  during  hot  weather,  and  their 
frequent  desire  for  nursing  often  comes  from 
the  thirst  rather  than  hunger.  If  they  are 
given  milk  too  often  indigestion  and  diar- 
rhoea result.  Let  them  be  fed  every  three 
hours,  in  some  cases  perhaps  every  two 
hours,  but  allow  water  between.  It  is  best 
not  to  give  iced  water,  as  this  is  really  a  mix- 
ture of  two  kinds  of  water,  that  derived  from 
the  melting  ice  and  the  water  to  which  it  is 
added.  A  teaspoonful  is  usually  sufficient  to 
give  at  one  time. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  not  allow- 
ing babies  to  take  improper  food  from  the  ta- 
ble during  hot  weather.  Many  an  infant  has 
lost  its  life  by  such  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.    When  a  baby  is  seized  with 


!  diarrhoea  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  cause 
j  is  indigestible  food,  it  is  best  to  give  a  dose 
I  of  castor  oil  or  other  unirritating  laxative. 

In  such  a  case  the  diarrhoea  is  a  conservative 
1  process  set  up  by  nature  to  expel  the  offend- 
ing mass ;   unfortunately,  however,  in  hot 
weather  the  strength  of  the  infant  will  not 
i  always  stand  the  drain  and  it  succumbs.  The 
laxative  hastens  the  process  and  lessens  the 
■  irritation. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  constantly  the  diarrhoea 
i  of  infancy  is  due  to  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
j  ditions,  and  how  much  can  be  done,  without 
'  the  use  of  drugs,  to  remedy  the  faulty  hygiene. 
Finally,  it  is  a  common  but  erroneous  view 
of  mothers  that  a  diarrhoea  should  not  be 
stopped  during  teething  for  fear  the  disease 
will  attack  the  head.    I  have  seen  infants 
J  lose  their  lives  from  this  delusion,  proper 
treatment  not  being  sought  until  too  late. 
Disease  is  not  a  demon  that  if  driven  from 
one  organ  will  hasten  to  attack  another. 
Diarrhoea    in    infancy   should   always  be 
checked  as  soon  as  it  appears. 


DOMESTIC  TREATMENT  OF  SLIGHT  AILMENTS  OF 

CHILDREN. 

BY  JEROME  WALKER,  M.D.,  BROOKLYN. 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  most  reputable  physi- 
cians believe  that  the  people,  includ- 
ing both  children  and  adults,  should  know 
something  of  what  is  requisite  to  maintain 
health  and  to  relieve  pain  and  suffering. 
Exactly  how  much  information  should  be 
imparted  by  educated  and  practising  physi- 
cians (the  genuine  custodians  of  hygienic 
and  remedial  knowledge)  has  not  been  de- 
cided. But  all  agree  that  a  few  grains  of  re- 
liable information,  carefully  thought  over, 
are  worth  tons  of  the  trash  which  sometimes 
passes  for  knowledge.  A  "  little  knowledge  " 


not  carefully  digested  is  dangerous  ;  whereas, 
if  it  has  been  reflected  upon  and  methodi- 
cally stowed  away  in  the  brain,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  right  time 
and  place  when  an  emergency  arises.  A 
surgeon  was  called  to  see  a  child  whose 
arm  had  been  broken  by  a  fall.  While  the 
doctor  was  examining  the  arm  a  young  man, 
a  relative  of  the  child,  entered  the  house, 
and,  looking  at  the  arm,  remarked,  in  a 
nonchalant  sort  of  way,  "  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  see  ; 
it  isn't  a  compound  fracture ;  there's  no 
danger."    Probably   the  young  man  had 
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attended  some  one  of  the  courses  of  talks 
given  yearly  in  most  of  our  large  cities  on 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  or  had  read  some- 
thing about  fractures  in  some  popular  trea- 
tise, and  had  imbibed  the  little  dangerous 
knowledge.  More  knowledge  would  have 
taught  him  that  while  it  is  true  that  a  frac- 
ture communicating  with  the  atmosphere 
through  torn  muscles  and  skin,  viz.,  a  com- 
pound fracture,  is  the  most  dangerous  ;  still 
there  is  enough  risk  of  inflammation  and 
deformity  in  some  simple  fractures  to  give 
a  conscientious  surgeon  much  concern. 

Such  opinions  as  those  entertained  by  the 
young  man  above  referred  to  have  caused 
parents  to  refrain  from  sending  for  a  com- 
petent surgeon,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
sufferers. 

Opposed  to  this  picture  of  the  confident 
person  with  undigested  knowledge  is  an- 
other of  a  contrary  type.  A  thoughtful 
young  man,  obliged  to  cross  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  day  after  day  on  his  way  to  and  from 
business,  thinks  out  what  he  will  do  in  case 
of  a  collision.  Reading  his  paper  in  one  of 
the  bridge  cars  one  morning,  he  hears  ex- 
clamations of  fear  from  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and,  looking  up,  sees  cars,  evidently 
not  under  control,  rapidly  descending  the 
grade  toward  the  train  in  which  he  is.  A 
collision  is  certain,  but,  as  the  frightened 
passengers  crowd  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
car,  there  to  be  crushed  by  the  panic-stricken 
crowd,  and  severely  jarred  by  the  shock  of 
the  collision,  the  young  man  takes  his  stand 
near  the  middle  of  the  car  and  supports  his 
weight  by  the  straps  depending  from  the 
rods  running  lengthwise  with  the  car  and 
near  its  roof.  In  this  way  he  escapes  with 
but  a  slight  jarring  and  a  slight  wrenching 
of  one  knee.  The  man  was  cool  simply 
because  he  had  thought  out  beforehand  what 
to  do. 

In  attempting  to  impart  information  as  to 
domestic  remedies,  which  will  be  of  service 
to  parents  in  emergencies  before  the  doctor 
can  be  reached,  or  under  circumstances 
which  prevent  the  employment  of  a  doctor, 
the  writer  fully  appreciates  the  difficult  work 
he  has  undertaken  at  the   solicitation  of 


Babyhood.  He  realizes  that  the  informa- 
tion must,  1st,  be  reliable;  2d,  of  such  a 
character  that  it  can  be  easily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  all  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine; and  3d,  so  plainly  put  that  no  one  will 
infer  that  the  possession  of  the  information 
of  itself  qualifies  the  possessor  to  take  the 
place  of  the  doctor.  Rather  let  the  reader 
consider  himself  or  herself  as  a  faithful 
nurse,  assisting  the  doctor  in  his  relief  of 
suffering.  In  other  words,  the  information 
must  not  be  too  scientific,  hampered  by 
technical  terms,  or  so  commonplace  that  it 
begets  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  or  become 
sensational.  Above  all  things,  it  must  be 
reliable. 

But,  reliable  as  it  may  be,  it  may  clash  with 
popular  prejudices.  The  doctor,  after  study 
and  research,  from  his  own  experience  and 
the  experience  of  fellow-practitioners,  de- 
cides that  in  the  treatment  of  certain  ailments 
attention  to  light,  air,  bathing,  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  exercise  is  of  prime  importance  ; 
while,  with  other  ailments,  medicinal  means 
are  best.  But  parents  with  but  one  child, 
and  no  experience  other  than  with  the  one 
child,  are  frequently  prepared  to  oppose  this 
experience  to  that  of  the  hard-working,  con- 
scientious physician  who  has  cared  for  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  sickness.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  parents  to  wonder  at  the 
small  amount  of  medicine  given  by  the  aver- 
age doctor  to  members  of  his  own  family, 
when  they  believe,  and  honestly  too,  that 
medicine  should  be  given  for  almost  every 
ailment,  largely  because  it  seems  the  easiest 
thing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
good  people,  some  of  them  in  charge  of  in- 
stitutions for  children,  who  believe  that  medi- 
cines and  doctors  are  not  needed  ;  that  fresh 
air  and  other  hygienic  means  are  sufficient. 
Their  blind  reliance  on  these  agents  has  time 
and  time  again  retarded  recoveries  from 
severe  sickness,  if  it  has  not  prevented  them. 
We  must  know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do,  as  well  as  when  to  do  and  when  not  to 
do.  This  sort  of  information  it  will  be  our 
aim  to  impart. 

To  tell  our  readers  at  the  outset  what  sort 
of  a  chest  or  closet  should  be  prepared  for 
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domestic  remedies,  and  just  what  remedies 
should  be  kept  on  hand,  seems  at  first  glance 
just  the  thing  to  do.  Rather  let  us  first 
review  together  some  of  the  common  ail- 
ments and  injuries  of  children,  with  such 
remedies  as  can  safely  be  trusted  to  the  ave- 
rage parent,  before  we  prepare  to  lay  in  a 
sto:k  of  these  remedies.  Providing  parents 
with  medicines,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  uses  of  them,  is  like  furnishing  a  baby 
of  a  year  old  with  sharp-pointed  and  sharp- 
edged  tools  to  play  with.  The  dosing,  whe- 
ther it  is  with  sugar  pellets  or  elixirs,  which 
the  self-appointed  parent-doctors  give  their 
offspring  is  frightful  to  think  of.  The  little 
darlings  are  not  only  likely  to  have  their 
stomachs  disarranged,  but  the  habit  of  dosing 
for  slight  ailments  is  inculcated.  It  is  a 
pitiful  sight  to  the  conscientious  physician 
who  locks  his  medicine  in  a  case,  only  to 
take  it  out  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  to 
see  full-grown  men   and   women  earning 


pellets  and  tinctures  in  their  pockets,  ready 
and  willing — nay,  even  anxious — at  any  time 
to  dose  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and, 
above  all,  the  helpless  babies.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Medicine  has  its  uses  and  hygiene 
its  uses.  Let  us  by  all  means  dispense  with 
medicines  if  we  can,  but,  when  we  do  have  to 
use  them,  let  their  use  be  an  intelligent,  not 
a  hap-hazard,  one. 

Fortunately,  in  dealing  with  children,  hy- 
gienic measures  yield,  as  a  rule,  excellent 
results.  The  child's  natural  recuperative 
powers  are  wonderful,  and,  if  rightly  studied 
and  appreciated,  will  enable  us  oftentimes  to 
dispense  wj^h  medicines.  Sometimes  ap- 
parently slight  changes  in  diet,  climate,  sur- 
roundings, etc.,  effect  wonders.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  very  susceptibility  of  children  is 
an  indication  to  employ  medicinal  treatment 
with  caution — with  much  greater  caution  than 
is  necessary  with  adults.  Medicines,  properly 
given,  work  miracles  ;  improperly  given,  kill. 


PROPORTIONS 

FREQUENT  questions  come  to  Baby-  j 
HOOD  regarding  the  proper  size  of  | 
children  at  certain  ages.  Many  of  these 
questions  it  is  impossible  to  answer  definite- 
ly, because,  while  an  average  may  be  given, 
the  variations  within  the  limits  of  health  are 
considerable  both  above  and  below  these 
figures.  At  present  it  is  proposed  to  give 
some  general  statements  regarding  the  rates 
and  proportions  of  growth  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  our  readers. 

At  birth  the  height  of  a  child  is  about 
three-tenths  of  the  adult  stature.  That  is  to 
say,  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches  is  put 
down  as  an  average  length  for  a  new-born 
child,  and  these  numbers  are  respectively 
three-tenths  of  five  feet  six  and  two-third 
inches  and  five  feet  ten  inches,  the  former 
being  about  the  average  height  of  adult 
males  and  the  latter  that  of  a  man  of  rather 
large  stature. 

But  every  one  who  has  seen  an  undressed 
baby  knows  that  the  proportions  of  its  frame 


IN  GROWTH. 

are  not  those  of  adult  life.  The  body  is 
larger  and  the  head  pre-eminently  large, 
while  the  extremities,  particularly  the  lower, 
are  relatively  small.  In  the  process  of  growth 
these  relations  are  gradually  changed  until 
those  of  the  completed  form  are  reached. 
But  the  change  is  not  uniform  for  all  parts 
of  the  body,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  To 
aid  in  making  this  clear  the  cut  is  intro- 
duced. The  six  figures  represent  the  ave- 
rage relative  stature  of  males  of  the  ages  of 
one,  five,  nine,  thirteen,  seventeen,  and  twen- 
ty-two years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
figures  all  stand  on  a  level  plane.  The  tops 
of  the  heads  are  connected  by  a  dotted  line, 
and  the  height  of  each  figure  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  the  points  of  division  being 
connected  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
each  figure.  If  the  rate  of  growth  were  uni- 
form the  dotted  line  connecting  the  heads 
would,  of  course,  be  straight  if  a  child  for 
every  year  were  included  in  the  rank.  But 
in  the  earlier  years  the  growth  is  much  more 
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rapid  than  it  is  later,  and  hence  the  line  is  a 
curve  rising  quite  suddenly  at  the  first,  and 
becoming  natter  toward  the  end  of  growth. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  are  all  ave- 
rages— including,  but  not  showing,  the  ex- 
tremes of 
slowness  and 
rapidity  of 
growth  as 
well  as  fit- 
fulness  of 
growth. 

The  dia- 
gram also 
shows  the  dif- 
ferent devel- 
opment of  dif- 
ferent parts 
of  the  person. 
The  head,  for 
instance,  in 
the  child  of 
one  year  is 
nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the 
whole  height ; 

that  of  the  adult  is  about  two-thirteenths,  or, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  artists,  the  little  child  is 
not  much  more  than  four  heads  high,  while 
the  adult  of  twenty-two  is  about  six  and  one- 
half  heads  high ;  and  even  this  is  a  much 
larger  head  than  the  average  adult  has.  No- 
tice that  the  third  dotted  line,  marking  one- 
half  of  the  total  height,  crosses  the  navel  in 
the  infant,  while  in  the  adult  the  half-height 
mark  is  but  little  above  the  junction  of  the 
legs  with  the  body,  which  shows  how  much 
longer,  proportionally,  the  body  of  an  infant 
is  than  an  adult's.  If  this  same  line  is  fol- 
lowed it  will  be  noticed  that  it  keeps  well  up 
on  the  abdomen  until  after  the  age  of  nine. 
Between  that  age  and  puberty  the  growth  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  usually  very  rapid, 
and  the  well-known  "  shooting  up  "  of  boys 
and  girls  takes  place,  the  whole  person  grow- 
ing, but  the  lower  part  in  particular.  Simi- 
lar changes  of  location  will  be  noticed  by 
following  the  quarter-lines,  but  the  changes 
are  not  so  abrupt. 

A  point  to  be  noted  especially  is  this : 


The  question  of  growth  in  little  children 
is  not  altogether  to  be  judged  by  weight ; 
plumpness  is  to  be  desired  as  evidence  of 
well-being,  but  fatness  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
sign  of  health.    It  would  be  well  to  also  take 


Diagram  showing  proportionate  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body  at  various  ages 
from  i  to  22  years.  Dividing  the  height  at  one  year  into  four  equal  parts,  the  dotted 
lines  show,  for  example,  how  the  relative  size  of  the  head  is  diminished  in  the  adult,  etc. 

into  account  the  increase  in  stature,  and  the 
following  averages  will  be  of  use  : 

During  the  first  year  of  life  there  is  an  ave- 
rage gain  of  about  eight  inches,  say  from 
twenty  or  twenty-one  inches  at  birth  to 
twrenty- eight  or  twenty- nine  at  one  year. 
During  the  next  year  the  gain  may  be  barely 
half  that,  say  four  inches,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  inches.  So  that  by 
his  second  birthday  the  little  one  has  reached 
nearly  half  his  adult  stature.  If,  therefore,  a 
child  does  not  differ  very  much  from  this  ave- 
rage it  is  probably  doing  enough  growing. 
Hereditary  peculiarities  govern  growth  to 
a  considerable  degree.  The  annual  growth 
after  the  second  year  gradually  diminishes, 
and  when  the  child  is  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  it  rarely  exceeds,  if  it  reaches,  two 
inches  per  year.  It  is  frequently  noticed  that 
children  will  for  quite  a  long  time  remain 
almost  stationary  in  height,  and  again  that 
they  will  have  periods  of  very  rapid  growth. 
Such  a  period  of  increase  is  very  often  no- 
ticed, as  before  mentioned,  about  the  ninth 
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or  tenth  year,  and  quite  usually  there  is  a 
rapid  growth  near  or  soon  after  the  period  of 
puberty.  It  is  usually  not  until  this  tenth- 
year  period  of  growth  that  boys  begin  to 
outgrow  the  girls  and  show  signs  of  the 
greater  stature  that  marks  the  adult  male. 

Variations  in  the  relative  increase  of 
weight  are  also  noticed,  and  they  have 
a  general  relation  to  the  varying  increase 
in  height.  The  baby  is,  compared  with 
an  adult,  disproportionately  heavy  for  its 
height,  and  this  is  due  to  the  great  size  of 
the  head  and  trunk.  If  the  child  and  the 
adult  were  shaped  alike  their  relative  weight 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their 
heights.  But  this  is  far  from  being  actually 
the  case.  A  new-born  child  twenty  inches 
long  weighs  on   an  average  about  seven 


pounds.  A  man  of  medium  height,  say  of  five 
feet  seven  inches,  if  shaped  like  the  baby, 
would  weigh  fully  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds — that  is,  about  twice  what  young 
men  of  that  height  average. 

The  baby's  weight,  like  its  height,  in- 
creases remarkably  at  first,  and  then  more 
slowly.  The  weight  at  birth  may  be,  and 
perhaps  on  an  average  is,  tripled  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  but  the  second  year's  in- 
crease may  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  that 
of  the  first ;  thus  a  child  of  seven  pounds  at 
birth  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  weigh  twenty 
pounds,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
later  variations  in  weight-increase  we  need 
not  consider  now  ;  they  have  a  considerably 
constant  relation  to  the  growth  in  height. 


THE  COMING  GUEST. 


BY  LUCY  WHITE  PALMER. 


THERE  are,  perhaps,  no  more  important 
months  in  a  child's  life  than  the  ante- 
natal months,  and  the  mother  needs  help 
then,  if  ever,  for  she  bears  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  being  practically  the  sole 
custodian  of  most  important  interests. 

The  word  "  mother  "  is  used  advisedly  ; 
for  though  it  is,  perhaps,  more  customary 
to  speak  of  such  women  as  "  about  to  be- 
come mothers,"  yet  really  they  are  mothers 
in*  the  most  emphatic  present  tense.  Mother- 
hood and  its  responsibilities  begin  with  the 
very  conception  of  the  child's  life.  It  is  as 
truly  wicked  to  destroy  or  to  risk  the  life  of 
an  unborn  child  as  it  would  be,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  do  the  same  to  a  child 
whose  visible  existence  is  established.  The 
child  must  be  cared  for  intelligently  and 
faithfully.  The  woman  who  guards  this 
trust  truly  lives  not  to  herself.  Since  mother- 
care  must  begin  so  soon,  why  should  it  not 
claim  its  title  ? 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  to  realize 
this  responsibility  will  be  harmful  to  the 
mother,  because  it  will  tend  to  make  her  fix 


her  thoughts  too  much  upon  herself.  Will 
she  not  always  be  worrying  lest  this  or  that 
may  not  be  good  for  the  baby,  and  so  grow 
nervous  and  morbid  ?    Doubtless  to  brood 
over  her  condition,  to  keep  too  anxious  a 
watch  over  minute  details,  to  fear  for  her- 
self or  for  the  child,  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  mother  and  infant  alike.    And  it  is 
true  that  at  such  a  time  mothers  are  all  too 
prone  to  be  nervous  at  best,  to  fear  great 
evils  and  magnify  small  ones.    But  the  sen- 
sible woman  can  fix  in  her  mind  a  few  great 
principles  by  which  to  live.    She  will  re- 
member, in  general,  that  another  life  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  her.  She  will  impress 
I  it  upon  herself  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  a  sufficiency  of  simple,  nourishing 
food,  an  abundance  of  sleep,  such  gentle  ex- 
!  ercise  as  she  is  able  to  bear,  and  comfortable, 
loose  clothing,  are  the  conditions  requisite  to 
j  the  child's  best  physical  welfare.  These  sim- 
'  pie  hygienic  principles  are  not  difficult  to 
i  bear  in  mind  nor  hard  to  put  into  practice. 

She  will  go  a  step  further,  and  remember 
I  that  the  mind  of  her  offspring  will  take  an 
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impress  from  the  books  she  reads,  the  sights 
she  dwells  upon,  the  company  she  keeps, 
and  the  thoughts  she  cherishes.  Therefore 
she  will  surround  herself  as  far  as  possible 
with  cheerful  and  refining  influences.  Spiri- 
tually, she  can  do  no  better  for  her  little  one 
than  to  cultivate  a  calm  trust  in  God  and 
His  providence.  When  she  is  thus  honestly 
striving  after  the  best  conditions  for  the  future 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  growth  of  her 
child,  she  should  know  and  believe  that  there 
her  responsibility  ceases.  Beyond  this  point 
she  is  not  called  to  go,  but  must  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  a  higher  power.  But  it  can  do  no  harm, 
but  only  good,  for  her  to  dwell  with  exceed- 
ing gladness  and  gratitude  upon  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  mother,  to  hug  her  sacred  joy,  to 
picture  to  herself  the  pleasures  which  are 
promised  her  for  the  coming  years,  and  to 
be  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  is  to  be 
privileged  to  sing  Hannah's  exultant  psalm 
over  the  granted  boon  of  a  child. 

For  motherhood  is  the  crown  and  glory  of 
a  woman's  life.  It  comes  sometimes  as  a 
thorny  crown,  but  it  is  worth  all  it  costs. 
The  bliss  of  motherhood,  which  is  like  to 
nothing  else  on  earth,  is  placed  as  a  compen- 
sation over  against  all  the  pain  and  care 
which  so  often  seem  to  be  woman's  pecu- 
liar burden.  And  it  compensates.  I  do  not 
say  a  word  derogatory  to  other  conditions  of 
life  when  I  say  that  to  be  called  to  mother- 
hood is  to  be  called  to  the  highest  honor  and 
the  noblest  profession  possible  to  woman. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

"  If  one  could  only  think  of  that  side  of 
it !  "  sighs  the  tired  mother  of  a  large  flock. 
"But  another  baby  usually  means  just  so 
much  less  sleep,  so  much  more  anxiety ;  so 
much  less  time  for  the  graces  of  life,  so 
much  more  careful  a  counting  of  the  pen- 
nies." That  is  one  view  of  it,  indeed,  and 
not  an  unnatural  one  to  busy  mothers.  Many 
poor  babies  get  no  warmer  welcome  than  that. 

The  mother  of  a  young  baby  had  a  caller 
one  day. 

"  How  good  and  happy  your  baby  seems  !  " 
said  the  caller.  "  Not  a  bit  nervous  !  I  guess 
you  didn't  feel  very  badly  to  think  he  was 
coming,  did  you  ?  " 


The  young  mother  hardly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  this  question  at  first,  and  when 
she  did,  her  indignant  astonishment  would 
hardly  let  her  assure  her  guest  that  nothing 
in  her  life  had  ever  seemed  to  her  a  greater 
blessing  than  the  coming  of  her  baby. 

"Well,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  suppose 
likely  some  women  do  feel  so,  and  it's  real 
nice  if  they  can.  I  must  say  I  never  did.  I 
love  my  babies  well  enough  after  they  are 
here,  but  I  never  feel  glad  to  think  they  are 
coming.''  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  she  only 
expressed  a  feeling  not  uncommon. 

Now,  no  one  ever  claims  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  be  a  mother.  But  a  coming  baby 
does  not  mean  all  hardship.  What  it  does 
mean  has  been  better  put :  "  Here  is  a  sweet, 
fragrant  mouth  to  kiss  ;  here  are  two  more 
feet  to  make  music  with  their  pattering 
about  my  nursery.  Here  is  a  soul  to  train 
for  God,  and  the  body  in  which  it  dwells  is 
worthy  of  all  it  will  cost,  since  it  is  the  abode 
of  a  kingly  tenant.  I  may  see  less  of  friends, 
but  I  have  gained  one  dearer  than  all,  to 
whom  I  will  make  a  willing  sacrifice  of  what 
little  leisure  my  other  darlings  have  left  me. 
Yes,  my  precious  baby,  you  are  welcome  to 
your  mother's  heart,  welcome  to  her  time, 
her  strength,  her  health,  her  tenderest  cares, 
to  her  life-long  prayers  ! " 

If,  then,  the  Psalmist  speaks  truly  when 
he  declares  that  "  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord,"  if  women  do  well  to  consider 
themselves  honored  and  not  disgraced  by 
their  child-bearing,  why  must  the  pre-natal 
life  of  a  child  be  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath,  and  all  the  signs  of  its  expected 
advent  be  as  sedulously  hidden  as  if  they 
were  the  evidences  of  a  crime  ?  True  delicacy 
will  not  flaunt  so  holy  a  joy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
curious  world,  but  it  is  false  delicacy  that 
needlessly  conceals  it.  The  pure  in  heart 
see  God  in  motherhood.  It  is  not  modesty, 
but  prudishness,  which  shuts  a  woman  away 
from  congenial  society  and  deprives  her  of 
needed  exercise  and  diversion,  lest,  forsooth, 
some  one  may  suspect  the  fact  of  her  mother- 
hood. The  coming  guest  is  a  royal  one.  Be 
not  ashamed,  but  proud,  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  give  him  greeting. 
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"  SO  SOON  AS  IT  IS  OLD  ENOUGH/ 


BY  KESIAH 

THIS  is  repeated  upon  all  occasions.  The 
baby  is  to  be  taught  at  that  remote  pe- 
riod a  multitude  of  things.  The  foolish  mo- 
ther finds  too  late  that  the  babe  has  learned, 
too  thoroughly  ever  to  forget,  many  bad 
habits,  some  of  which  will  cling  to  it  for  life. 

Sometimes  children  persist,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  joke,  to  do  a  forbidden  thing,  laugh- 
ing and  crowing  with  glee  at  success  in 
achieving  the  objectionable  ;  and  sometimes 
they  storm  and  resist  passionately. 

A  child  of  fourteen  months,  not  yet  on  her 
feet,  has  been  known  to  distance  her  care- 
taker as  she  hitched  to  the  stove,  purposely  to 
blacken  her  hands,  easting  roguish  glances 
over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  likely  to  be  caught, 
and  laughing  as  if  the  "  Baby  mustn't  touch 
— no,  no,"  was  a  part  of  the  game,  and  be- 
ing caught  still  another.  She  showed  she 
enjoyed  the  mischief  of  it.  A  dozen  times  a 
day  she  would  blacken  her  fingers,  and  then 
fresco  the  white-painted  door,  her  dress  and 
pinafore,  yet  the  family  thought  it  cruel  to 
make  her  let  the  stove  alone.  When  older 
they  would  begin  !  Yet  that  very  baby's 
mother  criticised  bitterly  another  mamma 
whose  four-year-old  "was  into  everything, 
and  never  minds." 

Severe  punishment  is  rarely  necessary,  if 
the  parent  has  been  wise,  kind,  and  has 
firmly  taught  from  the  first  that  "  no  "  meant 
no.  It  is  more  trouble  at  the  time  to  do  this 
than  to  permit  things  to  run  easy,  but  it  is 
mercy  to  one's  self  and  the  child  to  train  him 
in  the  path  he  ought  to  walk.  Foolishly-fond 
mothers  call  this  "  martial  law,"  but  obe- 
dience does  not  imply  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  indulged  child  is  likely  to  need  the  re- 
straint of  the  military  in  the  future. 

The  babe  allowed  to  grasp  all  he  sees,  to 
slap  mamma  when  a  plaything  is  taken 
away,  and  to  force  its  return,  has  neither 
such  love  nor  respect  as  has  the  baby  who 
early  learns  that  mamma  loves  to  give  him 
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all  that  is  good  for  him,  but  that  no  temper 
on  his  part  can  force  from  her  that  which 
will  injure  him.  At  four  years  of  age  the 
question  is  decided  who  is  the  head  of  the 
house;  if  the  mother  has  been  too  fondly 
foolish  to  teach  the  boy  to  respect  her,  he  will 
not  begin  later  on.  Good  common  sense  may 
help  him  in  after-years,  but  in  his  heart  he 
will  recognize  her  real  inferiority  of  charac- 
ter, and  will  show  it  in  his  general  ideas  of 
the  competency  of  woman. 

Self-restraint  from  unwise  indulgence 
should  be  taught  the  child  by  example  as 
well  as  precept.  Do  not  punish  a  child 
for  doing  or  saying  what  he  learns  from  his 
instructors.  Severity  is  often  as  much  an 
evidence  of  a  weak  parent  as  is  slackness  in 
management.  Often  a  child  obeys  one  pa- 
rent, and  wheedles  the  other  out  of  anything 
he  fancies  ;  he  has  weighed  them  and  found 
which  was  light.  It  is  too  late  to  make  him 
respect  the  one  that  has  been  proved 
wanting. 

A  child  daily  proves  that  it  knows  much, 
and  early  connects  persons  with  things, 
causes  with  effects.  A  babe  not  yet  able  to 
put  two  words  together  was  taught  many 
cunning  tricks  by  an  auntie,  sitting  up  quaint 
and  old-womanish,  and  folding  its  arms  de- 
murely, when  asked  :  "  Can  Mary  be  a  little 
lady  now  ?  "  She  could  not  walk  nor  stand 
alone,  but  would  cling  to  a  chair  or  lounge, 
and  even  take  her  playthings  there  to  have 
them  before  her.  One  day  she  was  playing 
beside  the  lounge  when  asked  this  question. 
She  looked  about  surprised,  and  then  went  on 
(as  was  thought)  with  her  playthings,  moving 
each  back  carefully ;  and  as  there  were  sev- 
eral it  took  a  minute  or  so,  and  her  ques- 
tioner was  moving  off,  thinking  Baby  not  in 
a  mood  to  "  show  off,"  when  at  that  moment 
she  sat  down  upon  the  floor  and  folded  her 
arms  with  that  angelic  demureness  so  much 
admired  in  her.    The  darling  had  not  been 
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playing,  but  had  been  putting  her  treasures 
where  they  would  not  fall  off,  and  had  obeyed 
the  request  as  soon  as  she  could.  If  she  had 
been  able  to  speak  she  would  probably  have 
said,  "  Wait  a  minute,  Nan-nan."  (After 
much  training  and  pains  she  had  been 
taught  to  say  Nan-nan  when  her  auntie 
came  in.) 

No  one  except  Nan-nan  seemed  to  think 
Baby  might  be  thirsty:  her  bottle  of  milk 
was  sufficient.  And  how  Baby  would  watch 
mornings  to  see  the  door  open  through 
which  Nan-nan  would  come  soon,  and  Baby 
knew  the  first  thing  then  would  be  a  glass 
of  water  for  Baby.  Nan-nan  was  an  invalid 
and  could  not  walk  fast,  but  would  say,  "  Sit 
still,  and  wait  until  Nan-nan  comes."  And 
the  child  would  become  meek  and  watch 
the  door  through  which  Nan-nan  had  van- 
ished with  never  a  whimper.  Yet  she  was  a 
busy  baby  ;  but  Nan-nan  had  always  kept 
her  word,  and  she  seemed  to  know  that  speed 
was  impossible. 

The  auntie  lived  some  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  and  ten  days  after  her  return  home 
"  Lady  Mary  "  awoke  in  the  night  and  be- 
came restless,  moaning  and  jabbering  her 
Choctaw  ;  but  neither  milk,  nor  cracker,  nor 
a  cool  pillow  would  soothe  her.  She  was  a 
charming  babe  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  it  was  thought  she  must  be  sick,  although 
there  were  no  other  symptoms  than  her  pa- 
tient moans.  Finally,  after  a  long  time  of 
this  mutual  suffering — for  she  had  roused  her 
sick  mother,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  same 
floor  but  in  another  room — the  mamma  at  last 
heard  one  great  sob,  and  then  a  shriek,  as  of 


agony,  "  Nan-nan,  Nan-NAN  !  "  and  the 
usually  quiet  baby  cried  aloud.  "  It  is  water, 
and  she  is  calling  Nan-nan  to  get  it  for  her, 
poor  baby,"  says  the  mother,  as  a  sudden 
light  bursts  upon  her  wonder.  The  father, 
scarcely  believing,  gets  a  glass  of  fresh  water 
and  takes  it  to  grandma's  room.  "  Lady 
Mary  "  goes  into  ecstasies  as  she  sees  the 
tumbler,  and  springs  almost  off  the  bed  in 
her  haste  to  get  it,  and  it  is  glued  to  her  lips 
until  the  last  drop  is  gone  !  The  usual  smile 
came  back,  and  she  was  soundly  sleeping 
before  the  tears  were  dry  upon  her  cheeks. 
Had  not  her  mother  guessed  by  the  cry,  she 
would  have  moaned  all  night.  Nan-nan  had 
been  gone  several  days,  yet  the  child  remem- 
bered who  it  was  that  would  give  her  the  re- 
freshing drink.  Does  not  that  prove  know- 
ledge, and  a  power  of  connecting  one  idea 
with  another  ?  Yet  grandma  thought  Baby 
did  not  know  that  she  ought  not  to  play  with 
the  stove,  even  when  she  would  pause  to 
glance  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  she  was 
pursued  ! 

One  cannot  be  too  careful,  also,  what  Baby 
hears  long  before  he  can  speak.  When  he 
learns  to  use  his  vocal  organs  these  obnox- 
ious sounds  and  words  will  be  reproduced. 
Baby  doesn't  know  ?  Then  why  does  the 
baby  use  the  nurse's  wicked  words  when  the 
baby  is  angry  ?  Why  does  he  not  mix  with 
them  his  good-natured  prattle  also  ?  Baby 
doesn't  know  any  better  than  to  scratch,  bite, 
and  kick,  yet  his  only  desire  to  do  it  is  when 
made  to  give  up  some  evil  habit  or  loose  his 
grasp  upon  some  forbidden  thing.  Foolish 
nurses,  Baby  does  know. 


WATER-FILTERS. 

BY  LUCIUS  PITKIN,  PH.B., 

Analytical  Chemist. 


THE  practice  of  filtering  water  intended  for 
drinking,  while  receiving  a  marked  impetus  in 
later  years  by  the  growing  interest  in  sanitation, 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  In  Egypt  for  many 
ages  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile  has  been  fil- 


tered, while  Pliny  and  Avicenna  both  allude  to 
wool  as  being  used  in  their  time  for  a  filtering 
material.  The  filter  of  the  ancients  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  the  modern 
in  many  cases  does  not.    For  the  attainment  of 
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clear  water  was  their  object,  the  procuring  of 
dure  water  is  ours  ;  and  it  is  a  far  easier  task  in 
most  cases  to  clarify  than  to  purify  a  water  in 
the  sense  that  word  is  used  in  our  article. 

In  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
England  in  1848,  Drs.  Snow,  Budd,  and  others 
were  led  to  the  theory  that  some  contagious  dis- 
eases could  be  disseminated  by  means  of  the 
drinking-water  supply.  The  evidence,  at  that 
time  strong,  has  become  more  convincing  and 
cogent  in  the  succeeding  years,  that  in  a  number 
of  epidemic  diseases  the  fouling  of  a  water-sup- 
ply through  infected  sewage  is  a  most  potent 
factor  in  their  spread.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease, 
but  simply  say  that  in  some  six  or  seven  diseases 
there  is  absolute  proof  that  the  contagium  is  a 
living  germ  capable  of  self-multiplication.  In 
many  more  the  theory  is  nearly  proven,  and  by 
analogy  it  has  been  extended  to  contagious  dis- 
eases as  a  class. 

To  say,  then,  that  disease  contagium  has  been 
disseminated  by  a  water-supply  is  but  a  mode  of 
stating  that  the  water  has  carried  living  germs 
to  the  system,  where  they  can  develop.  Drink- 
ing-water being  dangerous  or  not,  according  to 
whether  it  carries  disease  germs  or  is  free  from 
them,  we  can  with  propriety  call  a  water  puri- 
fied, so  far  as  filtration  is  concerned,  when  its 
germs  are  removed.  Dissolved  matter  can  be 
but  slightly  removed  ;  and  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  impurities,  if  organic  in  nature, 
may  be  injurious  as  predisposing  to  summer  dis- 
eases, especially  in  the  case  of  children,  still  it 
is  the  organized  and  living  germ  that  is  the 
cause  of  specific  disease,  and  this  efficient  fil- 
tration can  almost  wholly  remove. 

Again,  we  must  say  that  a  water  may  contain 
many  germs  and  still  be  harmless.  The  great 
majority  of  microbes  are  not  disease-producing  ; 
some  are,  in  fact,  acting  as  scavengers  for  wa- 
ters containing  too  much  organic  matter.  The 
water-filter,  when  it  is  efficient,  treats  alike  both 
the  just  and  the  unjust ;  it  prevents  the  passage 
of  all  germs,  harmless  as  well  as  disease-bear- 
ing. Disease  contagium,  being  little  masses  of 
vegetable  protoplasm  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  cellulose,  remain  behind,  while  the  pure  water 
slowly  forces  its  way  through.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  method  in  which  filters  are  tested  (or 
rather  should  be,  since  most  are  placed  in  the 
market  without  any  adequate  test  as  to  their 
efficiency)  will,  I  think,  be  of  some  interest,  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  cultures  of  water  before 
and  after  an  efficient  filtration  will  render  evi- 
dent to  the  eye  what  can  be  accomplished. 


When  a  fluid  containing  germs  is  mixed  with 
some  bouillon  (itself  free  from  germs)  contain- 
ing enough  gelatine  to  "  set "  on  cooling,  the 
germs  become  fixed  in  the  jelly,  and,  multiply- 
ing in  the  nutrient  medium,  become  each  the 
centre  of  a  colony  of  their  own  descendants. 
The  colonies  increase  in  size  until  they  become 
visible  to  the  eye,  and,  after  a  suitable  length  of 
time,  are  counted.  Fig.  1  shows  the  appear- 
ance, after  standing  four  days,  of  some  bouillon 
and  gelatine  poured,  while  still  warm,  upon  a 
glass  plate,  and  in  which  one-fifth  of  a  drop  of  a 
very  impure  water  had  been  sown.  The  round 
marks  are  germ  colonies. 
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FIG.  I. 

Ten  drops  of  the  same  water,  after  an  efficient 
filtration,  showed  not  a  single  germ,  though  in 
that  quantity  of  the  original  I  found  no  less- 
than  12,000  microbes  (240  in  the  one-fifth  drop). 
The  method,  while  simple  in  principle,  requires, 
the  utmost  care  to  prevent  contamination  from 
the  germs  in  the  air  and  on  the  apparatus  used. 

A  filter  is  essentially  a  sieve  ;  and  the  or- 
ganisms which  it  must  stop  in  their  passage  are, 
to  put  an  average  figure,  ys^jts  °^  an  mcn  m 
diameter.  A  filtering  material,  sufficiently  close- 
grained  or  tightly  enough  packed  to  prohibit 
their  passage,  must  necessarily  deliver  water 
quite  slowly.  The  fallacy  of  employing  a  little 
metal  sphere  of  a  couple  of  inches  diameter, 
loosely  packed  with  sponge  or  charcoal,  and 
screwed  on  to  a  faucet,  the  water  of  which  it 
will  deliver  almost  as  fast  as  it  can  flow,  is 
therefore  apparent,  and  yet  such  filters  are  sold 
by  the  thousand.  If  they  claimed  (as  is  their 
proper  function)  to  catch  simply  the  larger  sus- 
pended matter  and  deliver  the  water  freer  from 
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floating  debris,  we  would  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  It  would  then  be  at  once  seen 
that  they  were  no  better  than  the  primitive 
plan  of  tying  a  small  flannel  bag  to  the  faucet, 
which  indeed  is  the  better  plan,  since  the  bag 
is  more  readily  cleansed  than  most  of  such  fil- 
ters when  becoming  clogged  ;  and  a  prime  es- 
sential in  all  filtration  is  that  the  filter  should 
be  kept  clean,  since,  if  it  is  not,  it  may  foul 
rather  than  purify  the  water. 

These  filters  can  to  a 
considerable  extent  pol- 
lute the  water  if  not  kept 
clean  ;  the  layer  of  impuri- 
ties collected  can,  in  warm 
weather,  decompose  and 
become  considerably  more 
objectionable  than  in  their 
original  state.  There  is 
one  form  of  small  filter  at- 
tachable to  a  faucet,  how- 
ever, which  will  give  a  sup- 
ply of  well-purified  water. 
It  is  that  in  which  a  porous 
stone  or  porcelain  is  used. 
Where  the  porcelain  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  2  a  very 
large  surface  is  presented  ; 
but  even  here  a  single  tube 
will  deliver  so  slowly  that 
FIG-  2-  some  reservoir  must  be  sup- 

plied to  retain  the  filtered  water.  If  the  porous 
material  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  3  the  flow  is 
correspondingly  slower,  as  the  surface  is  less. 

Coming  to  larger  filters,  we  find  two  kinds — 
those  where  the  filtering  material  is  granular, 
like  sand,  crushed  bone  (bone-charcoal),  char- 
coal, etc.,  and  those 
where  it  is  rigid,  like 
porous  stone  and  por- 
celain. There  are  two 
objections  to  the  class 
of  filters  depending 
upon  a  packed  interior 
of  granular  or  fibrous 
substances.  The  first 
is  that  the  germs  may 
in  time  work  through  ; 
the  second  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  channels  be- 
ing in  time  formed  from 
the  yielding  nature  of 
the  material.  In  all 
filters  of  this  variety  there  is  then  a  necessity  for 
more  or  less  frequent  renewal  of  the  filtering 
material.    Many  substances  have  been  urged  as 


FIG.  3. 


best  for  filling:  sand,  wool,  bone  charcoal,  sponge, 
wood  charcoal,  and  spongy  iron  ;  one  large  fil- 
ter brought  out  some  time  ago  containing  no  less 
than  seven  layers  of  these  different  materials. 

Filters  of  this  class,  if  bought,  should  be  of  fair 
size  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  slowly,  and  the 
filtering  material  should  be  frequently  changed, 
but  small  filters  of  this  variety  cannot  be  re- 
commended as  compared  with  the  variety  em- 
ploying a  rigid  porous  filtering  material.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  one  of  the  latter  as 
applicable  to  the  faucet  ;  where  a  battery  of 
several  are  joined,  delivering  water  into  one  pipe, 
a  considerable  supply  of  water  can  be  drawn  as 
the  faucet  is  turned.  Fig.  4  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  one  intended  for  use  where  there  is  no 
head  of  water,  as  is  the  case  in  the  country.  A 
more  recent  form, 
by  placing  the 
tubes  near  the 
bottom  and  back 
of  the  receptacle 
for  the  filtered 
water,  allows 
room  for  the  ice, 
which  is  placed 
in  the  unfiltered 
water,  since  ice 
is  often  more  im- 
pure than  the 
water  The  ma- 
terials now  in  use 
for  these  "  rigid  " 
filters  are  un- 
glazed  porcelain, 
natural  or  artifi- 
cial porous  stone, 
silicated  carbon, 
and  animal  char- 
coal mixed  with 
plastic  clay  and 
moulded     under  FIG-  4- 

strong  pressure.  My  own  laboratory  experi- 
ments corroborate  the  claim  that  porous  porce- 
lain, rightly  manufactured,  can  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  germs.  Porous  stone,  when  of 
fine  enough  structure,  must  act  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  silicated  carbon  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  English  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  advise  that 
when  a  filter  is  bought  it  should  be  of  these 
later  described  types  in  which  the  impurities  are 
left  upon  one  side  of  the  filtering  medium  in- 
stead of  through  it,  and  where  they  can,  there- 
fore, easily  be  washed  off.  This  latter  must 
never  be  neglected  and  the  filter  must  be  so 
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constructed  as  to  readily  allow  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. As  a  parting  word  we  would  say  that,  to 
"get  the  best  worth  for  the  money,"  choose  a 
style  or  make  in  which  the  filtering  surface  is  the 
largest  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  filter. 

The  Pasteur  filters,  mentioned  in  the  last 
number  of  Babyhood,  which  we  have  had  under 
investigation  are  manufactured  in  two  varieties 
— one  of  a  close-grained,  the  other  of  a  more 


porous  porcelain.  Running  on  water  purpose- 
ly very  foul  and  uncleaned  for  a  month,  the 
former  still  effected  a  perfect  filtration.  The 
more  porous  variety,  while  under  this  severe 
test  allowing  a  small  percentage  of  the  mi- 
crobes to  pass,  when  cleaned  also  filtered  ex- 
cellently. It  is,  therefore,  a  good  filter,  though 
we  would  recommend  the  close-grained,  even  if 
comprising  more  slowly  filtering  tubes. 


AVERY  small  child  usually  cannot,  for  want 
of  physical  strength,  bathe  at  the  beach  of 
the  open  sea,  where  the  water  is  generally  rough 
and  a  trifle  colder  than  it  is  in  sheltered  bays  and 
inland  waters.  A  robust  and  courageous  child 
may,  however,  take  an  ocean  bath  at  say  three 
years  of  age,  under  the  care,  of  course,  of  a  judi- 
cious person,  provided  the  surf  is  not  heavy. 
But  we  emphasize  the  word  courageous,  because 
the  child  unless  held  by  some  person  in  whom  it 
trusts  is  often  greatly  frightened  by  the  first  im- 
mersion, even  if  expected,  and  the  nervous  shock 
makes  a  depression  which  is  not  properly  due  to 
the  salt-water,  and  which  begets  an  alarm  at  any 
subsequent  attempt.  Hence  a  tactful  attendant 
must  be  insisted  upon.  Children  who  are  not 
robust  (though  they  may  have  no  disease  nor  any 
definite  tendency  thereto)  lack  the  necessary 
muscular  strength,  the  endurance,  and  that 
peculiar  omnipotent  digestion  which  is  seen  in 
some  others.  Such  delicate  children  can  be 
allowed  to  bathe  only  at  a  later  age  than  the 
strong  ones. 

The  excursion  to  the  beach  per  se  is  nearly 
always  advantageous,  and  the  short  frolic  in  the 
water  adds  to  its  stimulating  effects.  Of  the  re- 
sults of  a  fatiguing  journey,  of  improper  and 
irregular  meals,  which  are  often  made  the  con- 
comitants of  a  trip  to  the  beach,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  here.  The  sea-bath  is  not  a 
panacea  for  folly. 

The  above  will  answer  a  number  of  queries 
which  we  have  received  regarding  a  day's  outing 
at  the  beach  by  near  residents.  We  will  now 
speak  especially  of  the  matter  of  a  prolonged 


j  season  of  bathing  for  hygienic  or  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

While  maritime  hydro-therapy  is  of  incontest- 
able value  in  the  treatment  of  many  children's  dis- 
eases, it  is  equally  undeniable  that  it  has  too  often 
worked  serious  injury.  This  paper  will  have  ful- 
filled its  mission  if  a  few  mothers  have  been 
brought  to  realize  that  the  too  common  practice 
of  indiscriminately  sending  all  children,  ailing  or 
otherwise,  to  the  sea-shore  for  the  season  may  be 
fraught  with  danger.  "  When  not  to  do  it "  is  per- 
haps not  the  least  important  side  of  this  subject. 
Robust  children  almost  invariably  improve  by  a 
stay  on  the  coast,  but  the  puny  little  one  is  not 
to  be  taken  there  without  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian, something  more  than  his  thoughtless  sanc- 
tion. A  little  more  knowledge  on  this  subject 
might  prevent  many  disappointments,  made 
doubly  bitter  by  the  sight  of  the  brilliant  results 
apparent  in  "  other  people's  babies  " 

The  first  effects  of  a  cold  sea  bath  are  those 
due  to  the  immersion,  and  are  caused  by  the 
blood  flowing  back  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
to  the  internal  organs.  The  skin  pales,  breath- 
ing and  circulation  become  slower,  and  there  is 
a  sense  of  oppression.  These  effects  pass  off  at 
the  end  of  a  few  seconds  and  reaction  occurs  ;  a 
sensation  of  comfort  and  exhilaration  replaces 
the  former  discomfort,  and  now  the  circulation 
and  respiration  are  more  regular  and  the  blood 
returns  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  this  favor- 
able reaction  does  not  take  place,  chill  is  immi- 
nent. Here  there  is  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs — the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  stomach — an 
accident  to  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  as  apt  to 
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occur  if  the  child  be  too  young  or  too  delicate 
for  the  water,  or  if  it  be  kept  in  for  too  long  a 
period.  If  the  baths  are  warm  the  effect  is 
much  less  marked,  but  is  still  appreciable. 

After  the  first  few  baths  there  frequently  re- 
mains a  feeling  of  lassitude,  nervousness,  or 
headache.  If  the  baths  are  properly  given  and 
the  child  is  really  being  benefited  these  symp- 
toms gradually  diminish,  the  strength  and  appe- 
tite increase  perceptibly,  digestion  is  easy,  and 
the  pulse  is  fuller. 

Which  children  should  have  regular  sea-baths  ? 
Those  most  benefited  are  the  scrofulous  and 
"  rickety."  Little  ones  with  enlarged  glands 
which  are  not  suppurating  are  wonderfully  im- 
proved, as  well  as  those  with  bone  diseases,  cold 
abscesses  and  fistulas  dependent  upon  scrofula. 
Joint  diseases,  such  as  "white  swelling,"  also 
benefit,  but  here  the  affected  limb  must  be  kept 
immovable  by  an  apparatus  to  prevent  perma- 
nent injury  being  done  in  the  exercise  on  the 
beach.  A  child  with  threatened  or  commencing 
spinal  curvature,  or  one  becoming  "pigeon- 
breasted"  or  bandy-legged,  sometimes  seems  to 
undergo  a  complete  ' '  sea-change  "  under  the  tonic 
action  of  breeze  and  surf.  But  constant  care  must 
be  exercised  in  these  cases  to  prevent  over-exertion 
in  walking,  playing,  etc.  The  beach  is  the  spot 
par  excellence  for  little  ones  who  have  been  over- 
worked at  school  or  factory,  for  the  anemic  and 
ill-nourished,  for  those  weakly  from  growing  too 
rapidly,  and  for  little  dyspeptics.  It  should  be 
tried  from  the  first  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially for  those  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  anti- 
malarial remedies  have  proven  fruitless.  A 
beach  should  be  chosen  free  from  malaria,  which 
is  more  apt  to  be  present  where  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  and  less  so  on  a  dry,  arid  coast.  Cases 
of  infantile  paralysis,  and  that  accompanying 
couvalescence  from  other  diseases,  may  be  sent, 
and,  above  all,  the  rugged,  healthy  child,  not  suf- 
fering from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ail- 
ments. 

After  arrival  at  the  beach,  no  baths  should  be 
given  for  several  days,  to  allow  for  acclimatiza- 
tion. The  first  bath  should  last  only  one 
minute,  and  the  next  three  five  minutes.  For 
the  first  week  after  beginning,  baths  should  be 
given  only  every  other  day.  and  if  after  several 
the  child  seems  nervous,  cross,  and  sleepless, 
suspend  them  for  a  few  days.  Then  try  again, 
and,  if  with  similar  results,  have  recourse  to 
warm  baths.  If  with  these  the  same  state  of 
things  continues,  the  decision  must  be  arrived  at 
to  discontinue  bathing  at  once  and  go  into  the 
interior.    Occasionally  a  child  unable  to  endure 


the  plunge  bath  will  support  the  douche  excel- 
lently. Trials  must  be  made  to  learn  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  each  individual.  Children  fre- 
quently become  constipated  at  the  baths,  and  if 
this  be  not  attended  to  much  of  the  other  bene- 
fits is  counteracted.  Giving  sea-water  as  a 
drink  has  been  recommended.  It  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice, as  almost  uncontrollable  indigestions  may 
thus  be  set  up. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  cases  where  children 
are  to  be  forbidden  the  pleasures  of  the  sea- 
shore. Age  is  an  important  consideration. 
Warm  ablutions  with  sea-water  are  allowable 
under  two  years,  but  a  child  must  be  at  least 
three  years  old  to  receive  real  benefit  from  cold 
baths.  A  nervous,  irritable  child,  one  who  in- 
herits hysterical  or  epileptic  tendencies,  is 
generally  injured  by  baths,  or  even  a  simple 
sojourn  on  the  coast.  The  salt  air  is  of  itself  an 
irritant,  driving  more  blood  than  usual  to  the 
brain,  and  it  may  easily  be  understood  why  such 
a  child  becomes  cross,  sleepless,  agitated,  and 
ready  to  go  into  convulsions  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text. Perhaps  if  tiny  Paul  had  been  summarily 
removed  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as  he  began 
lying  awake  o'  nights  puzzling  his  over-active 
little  brain  by  the  problem  of  "  what  the  wild 
waves  were  saying,"  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
Dombey  pere  need  not  have  been  so  sadly  frus- 
trated. 

Sea-bathing  is  to  be  interdicted  for  rheuma- 
tic children,  for  those  with  asthma,  skin-diseases, 
and  fevers.  Kidney  disease,  irritable  lungs,  a 
tendency  to  frequent  bronchitis,  come  under  the 
same  category.  In  the  case  of  heart  disease  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  excites  this  organ  to  too 
rapid  action  and  aggravates  the  disorder.  Weak 
eyes  are  to  be  kept  from  the  shore,  where  the 
air  impregnated  with  salt  and  fine  sand  keeps 
up  a  constant  irritation.  The  same  applies  to 
ear  affections,  but  with  exceptions,  which,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  only  under  the  advice  of  a 
competent  physician.  Little  consumptives  do 
better  in  the  interior,  as  the  coast  air  is  too 
stimulating  for  their  weak  lungs. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  the 
sea-shore  salt-water  baths  may  be  improvised  at 
home  and  will  accomplish  much.  Four  ounces 
of  common  sea  salt  may  be  added  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  tempered  according  to  the  season, 
and  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  Turkish 
towel. 

In  conclusion,  watch  ,  the  baby,  study  the 
changes  going  on  in  its  well  or  ill-being,  so  that 
you  may  intelligently  judge  if  benefits  are  being 
reaped. 
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Cultivating  the  Imagination. 

I ONCE  knew  a  minister  who  used  to  say  that 
he  believed  that  most  of  the  crimes  in  the 
world  were  owing  to  a  lack  of  imagination. 
Most  criminals  not  hopelessly  hardened  would 
shrink  from  acts  which  were  to  bring  intense 
suffering  upon  others,  if  they  could  thoroughly 
realize  the  full  extent  of  that  suffering  ;  while 
even  the  most  depraved  would  be  deterred  from 
crime  by  fear  of  its  consequences,  if  they  could 
clearly  picture  to  themselves  the  punishment  to 
which  their  deeds  would  expose  them.  Imagina- 
tion, therefore,  would  act  in  two  ways  against 
the  commission  of  crime,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  portion  of  our  moral  nature,  as  well  as 
an  immense  source  of  pleasure  to  its  possessor, 
and  its  cultivation  seems  a  most  important  part 
of  education. 

I  think  most  people  will  admit  that  one  form 
of  imagination — namely,  the  power  of  putting 
one's  self  in  another's  place  and  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  others — is  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  We  see  the  more  vivid 
imagination  of  the  woman  even  in  her  earliest 
childhood,  in  her  devotion  to  her  doll,  which,  en- 
tirely neglected  by  her  brothers,  is  to  her  almost 
a  living  creature,  and  is  often  actually  and  lite- 
rally loved,  while  all  through  her  later  life  those 
who  watch  for  the  quality  will  discern  more 
imagination  in  her  than  in  a  man  of  equal  mental 
and  moral  powers. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  smile  at  this  grave 
introduction  to  so  seemingly  trivial  a  question 
as  whether  we  shall  encourage  our  little  boys  to 
play  with  dolls  ;  but  if  imagination  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  important  quality  of  the  mind,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  pleasure  to  ourselves  but  of  help 
to  us  in  doing  our  duty  to  others,  can  anything 
be  called  trivial  which  helps  to  develop  this 
quality  ? 

My  own  experience  with  a  little  boy  now  near- 
ly six  years  old  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
doll  is  the  most  valuable  aid  that  exists  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  child's  imagination.  My  boy 
seldom  plays  with  his  doll,  as  a  girl  does,  and 
never  is  tender  or  caressing.  She  is  more  like 
a  puppet  than  a  doll — simply  a  subject  for  his 
imagination  to  work  upon  ;  and  his  manner  of 
playing  with  her  is  to  generally  leave  her  alone 
and  untouched,  and  simply  to  talk  about  her. 
Every  little  experience  of  his  own,  and  every- 
thing which  he  hears  of  the  adventures  of  others, 


form  subjects  for  stories,  related  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  animation,  of  "  Miss  Rose." 
That  doll's  adventures  would  fill  a  volume.  She 
has  committed  every  possible  childish  fault  and 
suffered  every  possible  punishment  ;  she  has 
steeped  herself  in  crime  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
such  as  murder  and  arson  ;  she  has  visited  foreign 
countries  ;  she  has  been  rescued  from  burning 
houses  ;  she  has  been  married  many  times  ;  she 
has  had  a  foot  bitten  off  by  an  alligator  ;  she  has 
ridden  in  the  "  Black  Maria"  ;  she  has  been  in 
prison  ;  she  has  been  an  actress,  and  even  a  can- 
nibal! I  am  often  dismayed,  by  the  way,  to 
find  from  these  stories  how  many  things  he  has 
learned  which  I  had  no  intention  or  suspicion 
of  his  knowing.  He  has  even  invented  a  new 
city,  a  certain  Pegstownville,  in  which  Miss  Rose 
is  supposed  to  live,  and  where  most  of  her  ad- 
ventures occur. 

Not  only  is  the  child's  imagination  thus  con- 
stantly excited  and  developed  by  this  puppet, 
but  I  really  believe  that  his  moral  nature  is  cul- 
tivated as  well  ;  for  no  illustrations  which  I 
could  give  him  of  childish  morality  could  im- 
press a  principle  upon  his  mind  so  thoroughly  as 
those  which  he  himself  invents  in  connection 
with  his  doll.  With  a  solemn  preface  of  ''Miss 
Rose  is  not  to  be  trusted,"  he  will  begin  one 
of  his  "yarns,"  relating  circumstantially  and 
dramatically  some  instance  of  her  having  be- 
haved differently  when  her  mother  was  absent 
from  when  she  was  present,  or,  still  more  hei- 
nous, of  having  committed  some  fault  and  after- 
wards denied  it.  "  And  I  say  to  Miss  Rose,  You 
have  told  a  lie!" 

Is  all  this  very  puerile  ?  Why  more  so  than 
the  grave  talk  of  Froebel  or  his  disciples  about 
the  use  of  the  kindergarten  "gifts"  which  are 
supposed  to  be  so  useful  in  developing  the 
imagination  and  sense  of  beauty  in  early  child- 
hood ?  I  really  believe  that  my  boy  will  be  a 
more  satisfactory  son  and  husband  in  the  future 
for  having  in  his  earlier  years  conducted  the 
education*of  "  Miss  Rose." 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Alice  P.  Carter. 

Responsibility  for  Early  Breaches  of  Confidence. 

WHAT  is  auntie  telling  Baby?" 
"Auntie  tellin'  Baby  sec'ets.  Baby 
mustn't  tell." 

"  Oh  !  Baby  will  tell  mamma  /  " 
"  No,  Baby  mustn't  tell.    Auntie  says  Baby 
mustn't  tell." 
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"What  !  Baby  won't  tell  mamma?  Mamma 
give  Baby  some  sugar  "  (coaxingly). 

But  Baby  shakes  her  curly  head  and  refuses 
the  dearly-loved  bribe,  though  evidently  very 
much  disturbed  in  her  mind  between  the  rival 
attractions  of  sugar  and  loyalty  to  auntie. 

"Won't  you  tell  mamma?  Poor  mamma 
will  cry." 

Then  the  more  than  foolish  mother  puts  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face  and,  with  forced  sobs 
and  pretended  tears,  works  on  her  baby's  feel- 
ings. The  child  hesitates,  the  little  lip  quivers, 
the  little  bosom  heaves  ;  then  what  the  bribe 
of  sugar  could  not  do  the  pretended  grief  ac- 
complishes. "i)wz7k'y,  mamma;  I  tell  'ou." 
And  the  little  one  in  a  moment  more  has  had 
stamped  on  her  impressionable  brain  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten — a  lesson  of  bribery  from 
her  mother,  to  be  false  to  her  given  word. 
Auntie  laughs  lightly,  and  shakes  her  finger, 
saying,  "  O  Baby  !  Baby  !  auntie  won't  trust 
you  very  soon  again."  And  the  child  looks  from 
auntie  to  mamma,  from  mamma  to  auntie,  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort  and  wonder.  She 
can  but  feel  that  she  has  betrayed  her  trust,  and, 
when  she  looks  in  mamma's  face,  she  feels 
(though,  of  course,  she  does  not  form  it  in  her 
mind)  that  she  too  has  been  betrayed.  She 
knows  that  mamma  has  shed  no  tears,  and  that 
all  her  sobs  have  been  pretended.  But  then  her 
mother  and  aunt  laugh,  so  it  must  be  funny,  and 
she,  perforce,  laughs  too. 

O  unwise  mother  !  O  cruel  mother  !  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  lax  morality.  Who  will 
that  mother  have  to  blame  when,  in  future  years, 
her  daughter  deceives  her  or  her  son  proves  false 
to  his  position  of  trust  ? 

Where  you  hear  in  a  household,  as  a  sort  of 
family  joke,  "  Oh  !  he  never  comes  in  when  he 
says  he  will  ;  we  never  expect  him,"  or  "We 
never  trust  her  with  a  secret  ;  she  couldn't  keep 
one  to  save  her  life,"  you  may  set  it  down  as  in- 
fallible that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  training  of  the  children  of  that  household. 
Where  such  things  exist,  spite  of  all  care,  as  they 
will  sometimes,  the  matter  is  one  of  very  serious 
import,  and  as  such  is  not  one  fit  for  joking. 

Never  treat  lightly  in  a  child,  no  matter  how 
small  that  child,  a  broken  promise.  A  promise 
is  a  promise,  and  as  such  should  be  kept  sacred, 
no  matter  of  how  small  intrinsic  importance. 
Teach  children  as  early  as  possible  that  to  break 
a  promise  or  to  piove  indifferent  to  an  obli- 
gation is  no  light  matter.  Were  this  a  thing 
more  earnestly  attended  to  in  each  childhood 
the  world  would  not  be  so  rife  with  "vows  light- 


ly made,  lightly  kept,"  be  they  those  made  pri- 
vately for  the  good  of  a  few  or  those  made  pub- 
licly for  the  good  of  the  many. 

"  Would  you  have  a  child  keep  a  secret  from 
her  mother?  "  There  is  many  an  innocent  little 
secret  a  child  may  keep  to  itself  without  injury 
to  any  one,  but  if  a  mother  be  judicious  she  may 
gain  the  entire  confidence  of  her  children.  She 
may  gain  such  an  influence  over  them  that 
"  mother"  is  the  first  thought  as  a  repository  for 
a  secret.  But  never  let  her  force  or  bribe  her 
child  to  violate  a  confidence  reposed  in  it.  She 
does  it  at  the  peril  of  eternal  harm  to  the  child. 

Should  she  suspect  anything  absolutely  zvrong, 
let  her  work  in  every  other  way  to  discover  the 
truth.  This  she  will  not  be  long  in  doing,  if  she 
have  the  wit  which  "  puts  two  and  two  together." 

"  My  boy,"  said  one  mother  to  her  son,  "  you 
are  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  among  other 
boys.  You  will  find  plenty  to  tell  you  all  sorts 
of  things.  When  a  boy  says,  '  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something,  but  don't  you  tell,'  ask  him  if 
you  may  not  tell  your  mother ;  if  not,  don't 
listen,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
something  you  ought  not  to  hear." 

All  this  did  not  make  a  molly-coddle  of  the 
boy.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  more  manly 
little  chaps  than  he  ;  but  he  despises  anything  he 
cannot  talk  over  with  his  mother  (though  nothing 
of  a  tale-bearer),  and  she  is  just  as  much  inte- 
rested to  hear  of  the  last  game  of  base-ball  and 
its  results  now  as  she  was  to  notice  his  block- 
houses when  they  reached  a  marvellous  height 
through  his  baby-hand.  He  and  his  mother  are 
"the  best  friends,"  with  many  interests  in  com- 
mon ;  but  when  he  seems  to  have  something 
which  he  apparently  does  not  wish  to  tell  she  wise- 
ly does  not  even  notice  it ;  she  feels  sure  that  she 
"  will  know  all  about  it  when  the  time  comes"  ; 
and,  in  their  mutual  confidence,  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  secret  from  her  does  not  worry  her. 
Burlington,  N.  J.    Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hewitt. 

Baby's  Little  Brother. 

T  T  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  what  is  interesting 
1  to  one  parent  will  be  equally  so  to  others  ; 
but  the  following  occurrence  was  very  touching 
to  the  father  and  mother  most  concerned.  Our 
first  child,  a  boy,  was  nearly  three  years  old 
when  his  little  brother  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
When  the  latter  was  a  few  weeks  old  the  first- 
born was  brought  home  from  his  grandparents' 
house,  where  he  had  been  staying  since  his 
brother's  birth.  An  occasion  arose  within  an 
hour  when  the  baby  had  a  crying-spell,  and  the 
father  took  him  in  his  arms  and  attempted  to 
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soothe  him  with  loving  words.  "  Hush,"  he 
said,  "my  little  son."  The  older  son  was 
playing  in  the  room  ;  but  at  this  he  stopped  his 
play  and  listened.  As  the  words  which  had  so 
often  been  addressed  to  him  were  repeated,  the 
idea  of  being  supplanted  seemed  to  enter  his 
mind,  and  with  a  half  mournful  but  uncom- 
plaining tone  he  said:  "You  don't  mean  me, 
papa  !  " 

Does  any  parent  need  to  be  told  how  swiftly 
both  sons  were  gathered  to  the  father's  heart, 
where  they  did  not  then,  nor  will  they  ever, 
crowd  each  other  ? 

Philadelphia.      A  Friend  of  Babyhood. 

Pocket  Editions. 

I ONCE  heard  it  remarked  of  a  new-born  boy, 
"  He  is  the  pocket  edition  of  his  father."  It 
is  not  remarkable,  and  is  usually  a  matter  of  plea- 
sure and  pride,  that  our  offspring  resemble  us 
physically,  in  form  or  feature. 

But  do  we  not  often  feel  nonplussed  on  de- 
tecting our  own  faults  or  weaknesses  reproduced, 
in  farcical  miniature,  in  our  growing  children  ? 
Like  a  flash  of  inspiration  it  comes  to  us  then 
that  these  little  ones  are  sent  for  our  education 
and  discipline  as  well  as  for  their  own.  Then 
comes  a  pang  of  remorse  that  we  had  not  long 
ago  eradicated  these  traits  of  exaggeration,  im- 
patience, jealousy,  or  selfishness.  Said  a  clergy- 
man in  our  pulpit  not  very  long  ago  :  "I  would 
rather  my  children  were  born  poor  than  selfish  : 
poverty  is  only  a  temporary  inconvenience ;  self- 
ishness is  a  living  death." 

It  is  to  selfishness,  with  intemperance,  that 
women,  especially  mothers,  owe  most  of  their 
woes.  "  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it 
is  to  have  a  thankless  child  !  "  The  selfish  per- 
son goes  through  life  grasping  all,  but  gaining 
little,  not  even  the  love  of  his  fellow-men.  Bet- 
ter to  be  sometimes  imposed  upon,  as  the  gene- 
rous-hearted are,  than  sponge-like  to  absorb 


all  from  everybody,  giving  out  nothing  except 
after  a  painful  squeezing. 

How  truly  has  "Marion  Harland  "  said  that 
"  the  very  selfishness  which  limits  the  family  to 
one  child  is  reproduced  in  that  only  child,"  whose 
selfishness  has  come  to  be  a  proverb.  And  cha- 
rity, true  charity,  aside  from  active  benevolence 
— that  which  ' '  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  never 
faileth  " — why,  I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  lost  art. 

The  rising  generation  certainly  excel  in  un- 
kind and  unpleasant  gossip.  They  are  cultured 
cynics  ;  they  criticise  with  envenomed  tongue 
their  neighbors  and  their  nearest  kin.  They 
are  like  the  pug-pup,  which  barks  at  friend  and 
stranger  alike.  They  sneer  at  their  elders  ;  they 
show  a  total  disrespect  for  age  and  sacred  things. 

Oh  !  eradicate  this  unkind  thinking,  which  is 
at  the  root  of  evil  speaking,  while  your  daughter 
is  yet  a  child,  or  she  will  become  that  neigh- 
borhood nuisance — a  malicious  scandalmonger. 
The  same  spirit  of  rivalry  that  is  created  in  our 
own  breasts  by  our  neighbor's  new  span  of  horses 
is  closely  reproduced  in  the  five-year-old  when 
she  asserts  that  her  doll's  scarlet-fever  is  darker 
colored  than  that  of  her  playmate. 

This  emulation  which  is  aroused  in  matters  of 
dress  and  taste  by  the  children's  party  or  the 
juvenile  dancing-school  might  be  made  of  great 
use  in  another  channel.  Make  the  inherent 
jealousy  of  the  dress  and  advantages  of  others- 
serve  to  incite  the  little  ones  to  become  good 
housekeepers  and  seamstresses.  There  is  a  par- 
donable pride  in  the  best-kept  house  in  town 
and  the  best  loaf  of  bread  at  the  "  country  fair." 

Lasell  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts,  has  accom- 
plished grand  results  by  forming  a  "  self-gov- 
erned class,"  and  also  a  class  of  amateur  cooks, 
who  exhibit  every  year  their  bread,  the  best 
loaves  taking  gold  and  silver  prizes.  And  if 
"  self-government"  is  not  the  real  end  and  aim 
of  our  training  of  children,  we  shall  fall  far  short 
of  success.  Frau  Bertha. 


NURSERY 

Turning  in  One  Foot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  who  is  fifteen  months  old,  turns  in  his 
left  foot  when  walking-.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
remedy  it  ?  When  he  sits  down  with  his  feet 
straight  on  the  floor  his  legs  and  feet  are  perfectly 
straight,  so  I  think  it  must  be  a  habit  with  him  to 
turn  in  his  left  foot.  M. 

Bardstown,  Ky. 

In  the  article  in  the  June  issue  on  the  care  of 
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the  feet  you  will  notice  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  feet  in  in  walk- 
ing. This  is  particularly  marked  in  children,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  now  go  into.  But 
it  is  often  observed  that  some  children  turn  in 
the  toes  of  one  or  both  feet  very  much  when 
walking,  although  no  real  club-foot  or  distinct 
disease  exists.  This  peculiarity  is  often — in- 
deed, usually — cured  before  adult  life  by  the 
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child  itself  when  old  enough  to  give  its  at- 
tention to  it.  If  it  is  very  marked  it  probably 
requires  the  action  of  some  light,  properly-con- 
structed apparatus  to  overcome  it.  This  can 
only  be  directed  by  some  surgeon  familiar  with 
this  kind  of  cases,  and  he  can  best  advise  you 
whether  the  condition  is  really  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  need  treatment  at  all.  By  yourself 
you  can  do  little  more  than  to  call  Baby's  atten- 
tion to  the  turning-in  of  the  toe  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  understand  you,  and  so  prompt  him 
to  an  effort  at  cure. 


Fear  of  Bow-Legs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby  is  a  bouncing  big  one,  weighing  about 
twenty-eight  pounds  at  a  year  old.  The  subject  of 
bow-legs  is  a  serious  one  with  us,  and  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  follow  his  inclination  to  walk  in  conse- 
quence. Some  say  that  lime-water  will  prevent  it, 
and  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  what  we  want.  He 
is  a  thorough  Babyhood  baby,  and  I  enclose  his 
photograph  to  prove  it.  C.  G.  X. 

You  do  not  say  why  bow-legs  are  anticipated 
by  you.  The  commonest  cause  of  bow-legs  is 
rickets — a  disease  which  is  characterized,  in 
its  full  expression,  by  deformities  of  the  bone, 
due  to  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
bones  as  well  as  overgrowth  of  the  organic 
parts.  From  the  photograph,  which  really 
gives  only  the  face  for  inspection,  we  cannot 
fully  judge  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can,  we  do  not 
find  the  evidences  of  rickets  in  the  shape  of  the 
head.  The  lime-water  has  been  used  very  much 
as  a  remedy  for  rickets,  and  so  indirectly  to  pre- 
vent bow-legs.  It  is  not  a  preventive  of  bow- 
legs except  when  rickets  exists.  But  rickets  being 
a  disease  of  nutrition,  it  is  best  met  and  prevent- 
ed by  careful  watching  in  this  direction,  and  if 
any  evidences  of  the  early  stages  of  the  malady 
exist  they  should  be  attended  to  promptly  and 
the  disease  arrested.  The  symptoms  have  often 
been  alluded  to  in  back  numbers  in  answers  to 
Problems,  and  in  the  present  number  mention 
is  especially  made  of  them  in  Dr.  Ripley's  ar- 
ticle. 

A  Little  Sufferer  from  Ear-Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  daughter,  aged  sixteen  months,  is  cutting 
her  first  molar  teeth.  About  a  month  ago  she  suf- 
fered greatly,  crying  night  and  day,  and  we  at- 
tributed it  to  the  coming  of  her  teeth.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  we  found  she  had  had  a  gathering  in  her 
head,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  discharge  from 
the  right  ear  ever  since.  Our  physician,  whom  we 
consulted  as  soon  as  the  gathering  broke,  deemed 
it  unwise  to  arrest  the  discharge  at  once,  but  after 
a  week's  time  gave  me  powder  to  blow  into  the  ear 
(boracic  acid).  That  has  seemed  to  do  no  good, 
however,  and  I  come  to  you  for  advice.    For  the 


last  week  a  very  disagreeable  odor  has  accompanied 
the  discharge.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  t 
Is  it  probable  that  this  trouble  is  caused  from  teeth- 
ing ?  I  am  told  so  by  those  who  claim  to  be  "  ex- 
perienced." 

The  baby  has  one  molar  tooth  just  through — 
three  others  nearly  so — has  lost  her  appetite,  and  is 
restless  and  often  feverish  at  night.  An  acquain- 
tance advises  me  to  give  her  ice,  crushed  into  bits, 
to  eat.    What  does  Babyhood  think  of  it  ? 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  E.  B.  L. 

Your  baby's  ear  evidently  needs  attention.  If 
your  physician's  first  prescription  did  not  suc- 
ceed you  should  have  gone  to  him  again  and  let 
him  change  it,  and  should  have  asked  him  to  de- 
tail to  you  the  minutiae  of  the  care  of  the  ear. 
In  our  April  number  you  will  find  an  article  on 
"Earaches"  which  may  help  you.  Do  not 
mind  what  the  "experienced"  tell  you  about 
teething  if  it  is  given  as  a  reason  for  neglecting 
any  other  disorder. 

The  giving  of  ice  may  be  suitable  enough  if 
the  child  has  fever,  and  may  soothe  the  gums, 
but  it  will  of  course  have  no  especial  influence 
on  the  evolution  of  the  tooth. 


Alderney  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  feeding  my  baby  with  farina,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  your  directions,  and  the  milk  I  use  is 
three-fourths  Alderney.  But  I  am  told  that  Alder- 
ney milk  is  not  good  for  babies,  that  they  should  be 
fed  with  milk  from  a  common  cow.  Milkmen  and 
others  who  sell  milk  seem  to  make  a  point  of  hav- 
ing milk  from  cows  at  least  part  Alderney,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  milk  from  a 
common  cow.  Will  you  please  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  ? 

Honey  Brook,  Pa.  Mary  R.  Sherrard. 

The  objections  made  to  Alderney  milk  are 
not  that  it  is  bad,  but  that,  first,  it  has  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  of  cream  than  ordi- 
nary milk,  and  the  calculations  made  for  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  varied  if  Alderney  milk  is  used. 
Secondly,  it  is  thought  that  the  Alderney  cows 
are  more  susceptible  to  excitements  that  disturb 
the  quality  of  their  milk,  making  it  less  uniform 
than  ordinary  milk.  Whether  this  is  actually 
so  or  not  we  cannot  positively  say.  The  milk 
of  a  herd  of  cows  part  Alderney  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently uniform,  and  if  you  will  test  it  a  few 
times  so  that  you  may  know  just  how  much 
cream  it  will  average,  you  can  then  tell  whether 
you  need  make  any  allowance  for  its  extra  rich- 
ness. 

Fear  of  Whooping-Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  of  three  months  is  a  follower  of  the  re- 
form ideas  advanced  in  Babyhood.  Instead  of  crying 
to  be  rocked,  she  cries  when  sleepy  to  be  laid  down, 
gives  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  goes  to  sleep. 
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I  discarded  her  band  with  navel-dressing  ;  shall  put 
her  into  short  clothes  when  four  months  old,  as  she 
is  strong,  active,  and  apparently  rebellious  at  the 
restrictions  of  long  skirts.  Shall  use  gossamer 
shirt,  Gertrude  flannel  skirt,  etc. 

She  is  just  beginning  to  cough  with  whooping- 
cough.  Is  it  considered  a  dangerous  disease  in  so 
young  a  child  ?  and  will  it  do  to  put  her  in  short 
clothes  if  she  should  not  be  very  sick  ?  It  seems  to 
me  she  would  be  as  warm  in  long  stockings,  and 
far  more  comfortable.  J.  R.  M. 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

Whooping-cough  is  in  a  child  of  good  con- 
stitution and  otherwise  in  good  health  not  usu- 
ally a  dangerous  disease  so  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  quite  a  trial  for  so  young  a 
child  who  should  be  carefully  guarded  for  fear 
of  complications.  The  warm  weather  is  in  her 
favor.  If  you  put  on  the  short  skirts  avoid 
•draughts,  particularly  such  as  come  from  put- 
ting the  child  on  the  floor. 


An  Unfortunate  Case  of  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby-boy  of  four  months  is  ruptured,  and  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  regarding  it.  The  two 
physicians  whom  I  have  consulted  do  not  agree,  so 
I  come  to  Babyhood. 

(1)  The  flesh  becomes  very  sore  under  the  pad  of 
the  truss.  I  have  used  vaseline,  also  mutton-tallow, 
and  have  protected  it  with  linen,  but  still  it  does  not 
heal.    What  else  can  I  do  ? 

(2)  If  the  truss  does  its  work  properly,  how  long 
will  it  need  to  be  worn  ? 

(3)  He  occasionally  has  very  hard  crying-spells. 
Will  it  necessarily  injure  him,  or  may  I,  without  fear 
of  injury,  allow  him  a  little  "  wholesome  letting- 
alone"  ? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will  greatly 
oblige  both  Freddie  and  his  Mamma. 

Linden,  N.  J. 

(1)  If  by  "  sore  "  irritated  is  meant,  try  what 
the  Talcum  powder,  spoken  of  in  a  recent 
number,  will  do  by  keeping  the  skin  dry.  If  it 
is  meant  that  the  skin  has  become  tender  to  the 
touch,  perhaps  the  pressure  is  too  great. 

(2)  We  cannot  tell  in  months,  because  the  time 
varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  cases.  It 
is  a  very  long  time  at  best. 

(3)  If  the  truss  is  efficient — i.e.,  keeps  the  rup- 
ture up  in  place — during  the  crying-spell,  he  may 
"be  let  alone  ;  but  ascertain  what  is  the  condition 
during  or  after  a  crying-spell. 


Summer  Affairs  of  a  Six-Months  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  answer  these  questions  for  me  ? 

1.  My  little  boy  now  being  six  months  old,  and 
taking  nothing  but  cow's  milk,  how  soon  shall  I 
give  him  anything  besides  milk,  and  what  should  it 
be  ?  The  milk  seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  him, 
he  has  never  had  a  sick  day,  but  he  is  so  fat  and 
strong  that  it  seems  as  if  he  should  have  something 
more  substantial  soon. 


2.  What  are  the  exact  articles  of  clothing  he 
should  wear  at  night  in  the  summer  time  ? 

3.  How  soon  should  he  be  put  in  his  chair  ? 

4.  What  is  suitable  for  trimming  for  a  short 
Mother  Hubbard  of  white  cashmere  for  summer 
wear  ? 

5.  When  should  the  intervals  between  his  meals 
be  lengthened  to  having  three  meals  a  day  ?  And 
what  should  be  the  hours  for  them  ? 

Meeker,  Col.  C.  F.  G. 

1.  If  he  is  doing  well  now,  make  no  change 
until  the  cool  autumn  weather  has  "come  to 
stay."  The  fact  that  he  is  fat  and  strong  is  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  let  alone,  not  why  you 
should  change.  He  should  have  only  cereals  in 
addition  to  the  milk  when  he  begins  to  change. 

2.  A  soft  flannel  shirt  ;  a  loose  canton  flannel 
skirt  long  enough  to  wrap  up  his  feet,  and  a 
cambric  gown. 

3.  As  soon  as  he  can  sit  up.  If  well-grown 
and  firmly  knitted  together,  he  should  have  be- 
gun before  this. 

4.  A  simple  wide  hem  at  bottom;  on  the  fall- 
ing collar  guipure,  or  oriental,  or  some  other  of 
the  inexpensive  laces  now  so  fashionable. 

5.  Few  children  can  do  with  only  three  meals 
a  day  until  they  are  above  two  years  old.  They 
usually  at  that  age  need  meals  at  say  seven, 
one,  and  six,  with  a  light  lunch  about  eleven, 
and  sometimes  a  little  milk  or  bread  in  the 
afternoon  unless  they  have  a  nap. 


Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  condensed  milk  as 
food  for  infants.  I  live  in  New  York  City,  and  so 
far  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  pure,  fresh 
milk,  such  as  I  would  drink  myself,  so,  of  course,  I 
do  not  dare  to  give  it  to  my  baby.  I  use  Borden's 
condensed  milk ;  commenced  by  giving  her  half  a 
teaspoon ful  to  eleven  teaspoon fuls  of  water ;  have 
increased  the  quantity  to  two  teaspoonfuls  mixed 
with  twenty-eight  of  water.  She  is  now  four  months 
old,  and  is  hungry  all  the  time  ;  is  never  satisfied, 
and  does  not  retain  more  than  half  what  she  eats. 
I  have  tried  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk,  but  find 
it  too  rich  for  her.  I  have  tried  Mellin's  food  (three 
bottles),  adding  three  even  teaspoonfuls  to  two  of 
the  milk,  but  with  no  better  success,  as  she  will 
vomit  more  than  half  of  it  within  fifteen  minutes. 
After  reading  a  book  sent  me  by  the  Mellin's  Food 
Company  am  afraid  there  is  something  wrong  about 
using  condensed  milk  for  children.  She  sleeps  well  ; 
goes  to  bed  every  night  at  six  ;  is  not  cross,  but  is 
always  hungry  and  vomiting.  I  feed  her  every 
three  hours. 

New  York  City.  F.  W.  P. 

Very  good  milk  can  be  had  even  in  New  York 
City  if  pains  be  taken  to  get  it.  But  as  many 
people  do  not  seek  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  live  they  are  frequently 
furnished  with  poor  milk.  In  the  city,  there- 
fore, condensed  milk  often  is  better  than  milk 
bought  at  random.    The  brand  you  mention  en- 
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joys  a  good  repute.  But  in  our  opinion  the  con- 
densed milk  sold  from  the  carts  is  preferable  to 
the  canned  preserved  milk  sold  under  the  same 
name,  which  is  much  thicker  in  consistence. 
That  from  the  wagon  is  intended  for  speedy  use  ; 
the  other  is  so  prepared  as  to  keep  indefinitely. 
If  none  of  these  agree,  try  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions heretofore  recommended  in  these  pages. 


Peculiar  Weakness  of  the  Tongue,  and  Other  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  baby  five  months 
old  should  almost  continually  keep  its  tongue  out  ? 
Its  mother  hoped  that  after  a  month  or  so  it  would 
have  learned  to  keep  its  mouth  closed,  but  nearly 
an  inch  of  its  tongue  can  usually  still  be  seen. 

2.  My  little  girl,  two  years  and  three  months  old, 
although  in  perfect  health,  has  only  twelve  teeth  ; 
she  has  not  yet  cut  either  stomach  or  eye  teeth.  Is 
there  any  food  I  could  give  her  which  would  in- 
crease the  lime  and  tend  to  strengthen  her  teeth  ? 
She  is  likely  to  inherit  poor  teeth,  and  if  possible  I 
want  to  prevent  it. 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  give  my  baby  boy, 
just  eight  months  old,  any  artificial  food  during  the 
summer  ?  As  yet  he  only  occasionally  has  taken  a 
little  diluted  milk  sweetened,  and  I  think  it  best  to 
avoid  giving  him  anything  if  possible. 

4.  Is  it  true  that  a  teething  child  is  sometimes 
troubled  with  a  "  tooth-cough  "  and  red  blotches  on 
the  skin  ? 

5.  Is  one  good  movement  a  day  sufficient  for  a  baby 
eight  months  old  ?  It  is  quite  offensive,  and  some- 
times I  think  his  bowels  may  not  be  in  good  order. 

New  York  City.  A.  M.  C. 

I.  There  certainly  is  a  i-eason,  but  we  do  not 


know  the  reason  in  this  particular  case.  It 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  mouth  and  throat 
carefully  to  see  if  any  local  cause  exists,  or  have 
your  physician  examine  them. 

2.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  child  of  two  years  and 
over  that  has  but  twelve  teeth  is  in  perfect 
health.  It  may  be  free  from  any  definite  dis- 
ease, but  it  probably  has  an  imperfect  nutrition 
of  some  sort.  Probably  the  best  food  for  giv- 
ing lime  salts  are  milk,  the  cereals  (the  whole 
grain),  and  a  little  meat  if  the  child  can  digest 
it.  Usually  there  is  a  deficient  digestive  power 
in  such  cases.  The  medicinal  treatment  will  be 
beyond  domestic  skill. 

3.  If  you  can  nourish  him  satisfactorily  from 
the  breast  that  will  be  much  the  best  till  au- 
tumn. It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  for 
weaning.  If  additional  food  is  demanded  it 
may  be  given  in  addition  to  the  breast. 

4.  Symptoms  of  that  kind  do  occur  frequently 
during  the  period  of  dentition,  which  lasts  on 
an  average  about  a  year  and  a  half.  But  the 
relation  between  the  getting  of  the  teeth  and  the 
other  troubles  is  not  proven. 

5.  Most  children  of  eight  months  have  more 
than  one  daily  movement  ;  on  the  other  hand 
many  children  are  quite  constipated.  The  num- 
ber of  the  movements  is  of  less  consequence 
than  their  character  and  the  total  amount 
passed.    These  are  the  points  to  be  looked  to. 


THE  MOTHERS 

Decorum  in  Church. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Reading  in  the  July  number  of  Babyhood 
(which  as  an  adviser  and  instructor  to  mothers  I 
estimate  unparalleled)  a  request  for  some  way  of 
keeping  a  restless  little  four-year-old  girl  quiet  in 
church,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  experience. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  previous  to  the  first 
Sunday  I  had  a  cosey  chat  with  my  little  boy,  in 
which  we  talked  about  the  morrow.  I  told  him 
it  would  be  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  take  him  for  the  first  time  to  see  the  Lord's 
house.  I  then  spoke  of  how  great,  how  power- 
ful, and  withal  how  loving  this  Lord  we  served 
was.  Again,  I  talked  of  our  love  for  Him  and 
how  we  could  show  this  by  silence  in  His  house 
while  the  minister  spoke  to  us.  I  impressed 
this  by  reading  him  some  verses  from  his  own 
little  Bible  relating  to  the  subject.    I  then  de- 


PARLIAMENT. 

scribed  the  services  and  explained  them,  told  him 
how  the  minister  talked  mostly  to  the  older 
people,  and  that  I  feared  he  would  not  be  old 
enough  to  understand  all  that  he  said,  so  I 
would  let  him  do  something  he  would  surely  be 
pleased  with  and  that  would  keep  him  quiet. 

We  talked  still  further  of  our  dear  Father,  and 
I  told  him  of  our  heavenly  home  ;  described  its 
beauties  to  him,  dwelling  on  the  golden  crowns 
the  good  should  wear.  Then  on  a  piece  of 
paper  I  drew  a  crown  I  had  previously  lightly 
sketched  ;  as  it  grew  under  my  pencil  he  was 
all  interest.  When  finished  I  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn't  like  to  make  one  just  like  it.  "  Oh  ! 
yes,  mamma,"  he  cried,  "  but  I  can't.  "  Then 
I  took  a  pin,  tied  a  light  cord  around  the  head 
firmly,  tied  a  lead-pencil  the  same  way,  then 
fastened  both  to  a  button  on  his  little  dress  to 
prevent  their  being  lost  on  the  floor.  The  plan 
of  pricking  through  my  copy  on  a  piece  of  paper 
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placed  beneath  it  was  then  shown  ;  this  pleased 
him,  but  when  I  taught  him  to  trace  with  the 
pencil  from  one  pin-prick  to  another,  and  his 
eyes  first  noted  the  crown  coming  straight  and 
perfect  like  mine,  his  delight  was  indeed  com- 
plete. I  took  a  small  hymnal,  and  placed  in  it 
.  two  pieces  of  gold  paper  and  my  copy,  which  I 
had  cut  the  same  size  as  the  leaves  of  the  hymnal. 
These  golden  crowns  I  told  him  he  could  make 
to-morrow  in  church,  one  for  grandma  and  one 
for  papa.  He  could  hardly  wait  for  church-time 
to  come. 

Ever  since  we  have  had  our  Saturday-story  and 
Sunday-pictures.  In  the  fall  I  intend  offering 
him  two  stories  with  two  pictures  each  if  he  is 
quiet  and  orderly  during  the  services.  He  is 
very  fond  of  these  stories,  as  I  always  endeavor 
to  make  them  very  entertaining.  Of  course  I 
shall  then  change  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Sunday,  and  have  the  pictures  made  directly 
after  the  story.  He  is  now  nearly  six  and  has 
never  made  any  trouble  during  services,  although 
of  a  very  restless,  active  disposition.  I  began 
when  he  was  three-and-a-half. 

I  trust  this  may  be  a  help  to  some  mother,  as  it 
was  to  me.  The  lack  of  reverence  is  often  seen 
among  our  little  ones,  yet  how  easily  reverence 
is  taught  during  the  plastic  years  of  childhood  ! 
This  subject  has  always  been  of  prayerful  inte- 
rest to  me  ;  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  by 
the  success  resulting  have  felt  I  have  done  well. 

Mrs.  L.  Bancker. 

New  York  City. 


Theology  for  Infants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  exception  lo  your  ad- 
vice to  Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  possible  that  his 
little  boy  knows  more  about  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  grandpa's  letter  than  the  father  thinks 
he  does,  though  he  never  learned  from  creed 
or  catechism.  It  is  quite  probable  he  has  heard 
of  criminals  and  penitentiaries  in  spite  of  sup- 
posed preventions  ;  and  that  by  and  by,  when 
the  father  comes  to  the  dreaded  task  of  "open- 
ing the  lad's  eyes,"  he  may  be  surprised  to 
find  that  his  "keenly  perceptive  "  mind  is  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  painful  realities  of  the 
sinning  and  suffering  world  around  him.  At 
any  rate,  I  should  say  that  he  needs  immediate 
judicious  instruction  regarding  them.  I  would 
advise  that  grandpa's  letter  be  read  to  him,  with 
comments  suited  to  his  present  intelligence, 
omitting  the  last  sentence.  He  has  already 
been  taught  that  he  lives  in  a  world  controlled 


by  a  good  Father,  who  cares  for  all  His  people, 
but  he  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  good  Father  does  this  by  administering 
a  system  of  laws,  physical  and  moral,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  He  will  not  suffer  to  go  unpun- 
ished— the  penalty  is  to  be  inflicted,  at  some 
time,  and  in  some  way  or  other.  Unless  he  is 
taught  that  this  good  Father  is  just  as  well  as 
goody  his  education  is  defective.  But  in  order  to- 
impress  this  unpalatable  truth  upon  his  mind 
it  is  not  needful  to  hold  up  the  terrors  and 
horrors  implied  in  the  word  hell.  Human  be- 
ings are  not  apt  to  be  invited  to  virtue  nor  de- 
terred from  vice  by.  threats  of  any  kind.  I 
deem  it  both  cruel  and  wrong  to  talk  to  little 
children  about  being  sent  to  hell.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  be  always  speak- 
ing of  the  merciful  and  loving  attributes  of 
God  without  ever  speaking  of  His  justice. 
Brooklyn.  A  Grandfather. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  inte- 
resting and  important  subject  discussed  in  C. 
Ingham's  letter  and  your  reply  in  Babyhood. 

I  belong  to  an  "orthodox"  church,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  hell  for  children,  except  as 
a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  even  then  it  was  mentioned  as  a  defunct 
belief.  Most  parents,  I  imagine,  will  keep  from 
their  children  as  long  as  possible  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  doctrine  of  damnation,  infant  or 
otherwise.  But  if  they  judge  it  best  to  put  this 
doctrine  before  their  children  I  believe  they 
ought  to  divest  it  of  all  brutality.  Hell,  if  at  all 
mentioned  to  a  child,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  described  as  a  place  where  those  who  did 
wrong  could  no  longer  have  the  companionship 
of  the  lovable  and  good,  not  as  a  place  of  physi- 
cal torture.  Children  will  and  ought  to  know 
something  of  sin  and  its  punishment,  but  what 
we  teach  ought  ever  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
kindness. 

Equally  important  seems  to  me  the  question, 
Ought  young  children  to  know  of  death  ?  Many 
parents  avoid  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  in 
the  presence  of  their  children  ;  but  what  is  the 
outcome  likely  to  be  ?  One  of  my  friends,  who  has 
many  theories,  has  also  one  that  children  should 
not  know  anything  of  death  ;  hence  the  words 
"  death,"  "  died,"  etc.,  are  never  mentioned  in 
the  family  circle,  various  phrases  being  substi- 
tuted. The  children  keep  up  these  forms  of 
speech  at  home  ;  but  one  day,  at  the  seaside, 
one  of  them,  a  girl  of  six,  pointed  to  a  dead 
crab,  saying  :  "  Mamma  calls  it  1  asleep,'  but 
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it's  '  dead.'  "  She  knew  the  fraud,  but  was 
really  cajoling  the  mother  who  thought  she  was 
deceiving  the  child.  S.  R.  G. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Another  Caution  against  Arsenic. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Apropos  of  the  article  and  notes  on  arsenical 
poisoning  in  your  June  number,  I  should  like 
to  warn  your  readers  against  the  "  Eagle  Fly- 
Paper. "  Each  sheet  bears  conspicuously  the 
legend  "  Without  poison,"  and  a  statement  fol- 
lows to  the  effect  that  the  formula  for  its  prepa- 
ration won  a  premium  of  five  thousand  francs, 
offered  in  1849  by  the  French  College  de  Phar- 
macie,  for  the  discovery  of  a  fly-paper  that 
should  be  free  from  arsenic  and  other  dangerous 
poisons  and  yet  prove  as  efficacious  as  the  ar- 
senical papers.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
this  paper  about  a  year  ago,  and,  curious  to 
learn  the  source  of  its  power  to  "  destroy  more 
flies,  roaches,  bugs,  ants,  and  other  insects  "  per 
sheet  "  than  ten  sheets  of  any  other  kind,"  I 
examined  it  in  my  laboratory.  It  was  literally 
loaded  with  arsenic. 

John  T.  Stoddard. 
Chemical  Laboratory ,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Information  Regarding  the  Family  Cow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Having  for  several  years  kept  one  cow,  and 
sometimes  two,  perhaps  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  your  correspondent  "  B.  L.  D." 
in  the  July  number.  We,  too,  found  the  milk 
obtained  from  the  milkmen  unsatisfactory,  and 
on  our  little  boy's  account  decided  to  keep  a 
cow  of  our  own.  He  *Is  a  large  boy  now,  but 
we  are  all  accustomed  to  plenty  of  milk  upon 
our  table,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  so  that  we 
should  miss  it  very  much  if  we  should  be  with- 
out a  cow. 

Of  course  the  prices  of  cows  vary  in  different 
localities,  but  in  this  part  of  Michigan  a  good 
one  can  be  bought  for  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
dollars.  My  husband  considers  a  part  Dur- 
ham or  Jersey  the  best,  and  in  buying  he  al- 
ways selects  a  small  cow  in  preference  to  a  large 
one.  He  chooses  one  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  as  a  young  one  is  not  as  hard  to  keep  as  an 
old  one,  and  as  a  general  thing  it  eats  less  than 
an  old  one.  When  the  supply  of  milk  begins 
to  fail  he  sells  her  to  the  butcher  and  buys  an- 
other new  milch  cow. 

In  town,  where  the  rent  of  pasture  is  taken  into 


consideration,  it  costs  about  forty  dollars  a  year 
to  keep  a  cow.  With  "  B.  L.  D.'s"  half-acre 
three  or  four  quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day  would 
be  feed  enough  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  our 
cows  have  been  sick  during  all  these  years,  ex- 
cept one  which  had  an  attack  of  bloating,  but 
was  cured  by  a  dose  of  soda  and  water. 

As  to  disposing  of  the  milk  after  supplying 
what  is  needed  by  the  family,  one  can  generally 
find  neighbors  who  are  glad  to  buy  it.  We 
have  tried  both  butter-making  and  selling  to  our 
neighbors,  and  find  the  latter  course  decidedly 
the  most  profitable.  In  the  winter,  also,  those 
same  unsatisfactory  milkmen  are  sometimes  glad 
to  take  all  we  can  spare  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers. We  think  "  B.  L.  D."  will  find  keep- 
ing a  cow  a  good  and  comfortable  investment. 

Marshall,  Mich.  C.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  "  B.  L.  D.,"  I 
would  respectfully  refer  her  to  an  excellent  book 
on  the  subject  entitled  Keeping  One  Cow,  being  a 
collection  of  essays  by  practical  and  experienced 
men  who  write  about  what  they  have  done,  as 
well  as  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  751  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  costs  one  dollar.  A.  C.  M. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Pillow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  venture  to  add  a  few  lines  to  what  has  been 
already  said  regarding  infants  sleeping  with  their 
heads  too  high,  and  consequently  often  having 
their  necks  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 

My  little  girl,  when  only  six  or  seven  weeks 
old,  showed  a  decided  dislike  to  a  pillow.  I 
noticed  that  after  I  had  settled  her  in  her  crib, 
with  her  head  on  the  little  pillow,  in  an  appa- 
rently quite  comfortable  position,  she  would  be 
restless  until  she  succeeded  in  working  herself 
down  in  the  crib  far  enough  to  get  her  head  en- 
tirely off  the  pillow,  when  she  would  be  quiet 
and  take  a  long  nap.  After  this  had  happened 
several  times  I  began  to  suspect  that,  although 
so  young,  Miss  Baby  did  not  like  the  pillow  ; 
so  I  removed  it  from  the  crib,  and  put  her  down 
with  her  head  on  the  same  level  as  her  body. 
The  result  was  that  she  stayed  just  where  I  put 
her. 

I  never  used  a  pillow  again  for  her  till  she  was 
over  a  year  old,  and  then  only  a  very  small  one. 
New  York  City.  S.  B. 
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The  Dangers  of  Purgatives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  allow  one  who  has  reached  middle 
age,  and  has  had  much  experience  with  chil- 
dren and  their  ailments,  to  send  an  earnest  word 
of  warning  and  protest  to  mothers  in  regard  to  a 
mistake  many  of  them  are  constantly  making  ? 
You  have  already  given  warning  and  advice  on 
the  subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  too  much  cannot  be 
said,  it  is  such  a  very  serious  and  common  error. 
It  is  that  of  giving  purgative  medicines  for  a 
constipated  habit.  Of  course  a  purge  is  needed 
at  times.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bowels  should  be  opened  and  cleansed 
immediately.  But  to  give  purgatives  whenever 
the  bowels  become  inactive,  or  when,  as  a  habit, 
they  are  slow  to  act  and  weak,  is,  judging  from 
all  the  observation  and  experience  of  my  life,  a 
terrible  mistake,  aggravating  the  trouble  in- 
variably. 

After  the  first  effects  of  the  dose  are  over,  the 
bowels  are  more  constipated  and  inactive  than 


ever,  and  so  every  dose  seems  to  make  another 
more  necessary.  At  last,  by  the  frequent  use 
i  of  purgatives,  the  bowels  become  permanently 
weakened  and  injured,  and  the  innocent  little 
victim  becomes  a  life-long  sufferer. 

Dear  Babyhood,  will  you  not  again  give  forth 
a  note  of  warning,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  of 
warning  and  entreaty,  to  all  the  mothers  that 
you  go  to  throughout  this  broad  land  and  the 
world  ?  I  know  that  you  have  given  many  ex- 
cellent remedies  for  the  constipation  of  chil- 
dren, and  much  good  advice  on  the  subject,  but 
for  some  reason  mothers,  or  the  general  run  of 
them,  are  strangely  hard  to  be  convinced  or  in- 
fluenced on  this  point.  My  heart  is  wrung  so 
often  in  thinking  of  the  trouble  and  suffering 
before  these  little  innocents,  caused  by  those 
who  love  them  best,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  write  and  beg  you  to  warn  again  these 
mistaken  but  loving  mothers. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  and  hearty  sympathy 
in  your  most  useful  work. 

Cincinnati.  Ellen  Mansfield. 
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A  Distinctive  Dress  for  Boys. 

A  correspondent  asks  whether  she  can  ob- 
tain a  seasonable  dress  for  a  boy  of  three  and 
one-half  years  which  will  differ  materially  from 
the  dresses  worn  by  girls  of  the  same  age.    It  is 

not  an  uncom- 
mon question 
and  is  a  very 
reasonable  one, 
for  many  mo- 
thers wish  their 
boys  to  wear  a 
more  distinctive 
dress  than  can 
usually  be  found. 
An  inquiry  for 
such  at  any  of 
the  leading  stores 
receives  the 
same  answer — 
that  boys  and 
girls  are  dressed 
much  alike  until 
the  boy  reaches 
his  fourth  year  ;  for  that  age  the  regulation  kilt 
suit  is  handed  out.     We  give  herewith,  how- 


ever,  illustrations  of  the  front  and  back  view  of 
a  little  dress  just  sent  us  by  a  friend  of  Baby- 
hood, who  has  felt  that  kilts  were  a  little  too 
old  and  a  girl- 
ish dress  not 
just  the  thing, 
and  has  ar- 
ranged this 
pattern  to  suit 
herself,  mak- 
ing something 
which  looks 
very  pretty  on 
her  little  boy. 
It  is  a  plaited 
skirt  attached 
to  a  tight-fit- 
ting waist  with 
shirt  front, 
strap  across 
the  back,  and 
turn-down  col- 
lar. This  shirt  front  is  not  fastened  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  invisibly  at  one  side.  There  can  be  a 
row  of  buttons  on  either  side  of  front  if  desired. 
The  garment  in  this  case  is  made  of  cambric, 
dotted  with  red,  trimmed  with  red  edging. 
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A  Query  and  Answer  Regarding  the  Gertrude 
Suit. 

We  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  cor- 
respondence, which  explains  itself  : 
Dr.  Grosvenor  : 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  dress  the  in- 
fant's arms  less  warmly  than  the  rest  of  its  body? 

I  made  my  baby's  layette  after  a  sort  of 
"  Gertrude  suit  "  of  my  own  devising,  but 
dressed  the  arms  as  thickly  as  the  body.  My 
experience  in  clothing  myself  was  that  the  arms 
need  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  clothing  than 
the  trunk.'  EVA  W.  COLLIER. 

Bedford,  Mont. 


Mrs.  Collier: 

Dear  Madam  :  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few 
years  ago  of  seeing  the  baby-clothes  worn  by 
Samuel  Adams,  of  revolutionary  memory,  nearly 
two  hundred  (164)  years  ago.  There  were  the 
same  little  linen  shirt,  cold  and  stiff,  and  the 
same  pinning  blanket  and  skirts  with  their  un- 
yielding bands,  as  we  have  to-day.  The  dress, 
however,  had  the  low  neck  and  short  sleeves 
which  some  of  our  mothers  can  remember. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  made  quite  an  advance 
in  having  the  neck  and  arms  covered.  I  think 
the  little  arms,  always  so  active,  are  sufficiently 
covered  for  this  climate  in  the  Gertrude  baby 
suit.    More  would  be  clumsy. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  seeing  so 
many  of  the  mothers  reaching  out  after  better 
ways,  and  these  hints  and  experiences  are  cer- 
tainly very  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Chicago.  Lemuel  C.  Grosvenor. 


Other  Reform  Suits. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  articles 
on  the  "  Gertrude  "  suit,  and  wish  to  give  my  ex- 
perience with  a  reform  suit  somewhat  similar. 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  my  little  boy  I  was 
furnished  by  my  nurse — one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — with  patterns,  consisting  of 
a  flannel  pinning-blanket,  made  of  one  straight 
piece  of  flannel  about  a  yard  in  length,  cut  high- 
necked,  with  arm-holes,  but  sleeveless.  The 
garment  was  loose-fitting,  with  one  seam  in  the 
back  and  one  on  each  shoulder.  The  extra  ful- 
ness was  plaited  at  the  back.  Over  this  was 
worn  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  flannel  waist, 
to  which  was  basted  firmly  a  flannel  skirt  with 
narrow  band,  one  inch  in  width  ;  skirt  made  of 
two  straight  breadths  of  flannel,  fastened  in  the 
back  with  tapes  or  three  small  safety-pins. 
Both  of  these  garments  were  made  loose-fitting 
and  comfortable  ;  no  band  was  worn,  even  from 
the  first.  Over  these  two  garments  the  dress, 
with  very  full  robes.  My  baby  wore  a  plain, 
long-sleeved  cambric  slip  underneath,  so  that 


the  flannel  would  not  show  through.  Every- 
thing suspended  from  the  shoulders. 

My  little  one  was  always  good,  slept  well, 
and  very  seldom  cried.  I  attributed  this  to  the 
comfortable  way  in  which  he  was  dressed.  He 
is  now  five  years  old,  and  as  straight  and  perfect 
a  figure  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

I  think  that  having  the  skirts  made  in  the  or- 
dinary way  is  a  slight  advantage  over  the  "  Ger- 
trude," as  they  are  so  easily  made  into  short 
skirts.  The  pinning-blanket  could  be  made  of 
canton  flannel,  if  preferred.  This  suit  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians  in  New  York  State.  My  faitli 
in  this  "  reform  "  is  so  great  that  another  "  lay- 
ette "  which  I  am  now  preparing  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner.  J. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


My  experience  with  the  reform  dress  differs 
somewhat  from  anything  I  have  read  of  in 
Babyhood.  I  hesitated,  as  some  of  your  read- 
ers did,  before  using  this  style  of  dress  for  my 
baby,  but  after  looking  about  a  good  deal  I  at 
last  found  something  that  my  common  sense  told 
me  was  good. 

I  will  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  describe  the  style 
of  dress.  When  Baby  was  first  dressed  he  had 
on  a  flannel  band,  which  was  only  a  piece  of 
all-wool  flannel  five  inches  wide,  with  no  hem — 
simply  a  piece  just  as  it  was  torn  from  the  cloth. 
Next  a  silk  shirt,  which  I  do  not  consider  an 
extravagance,  as  I  bought  them  for  $1.85  each. 
He  has  worn  them  ever  since  he  was  born, 
being  now  seven  months  old,  and  can  wear 
them  all  summer.  Next  came  an  all-wool  pin- 
ning-blanket, made  with  one  seam  only,  down 
the  back,  and  made  in  the  shape  of  a  wrapper 
with  long  sleeves.  Over  that  a  white  Nainsook 
skirt  without  sleeves,  made  after  the  style  of  a 
slip,  though  not  quite  as  full.  Then  the  slip  or 
dress. 

The  pinning-blanket  lapped  over  in  front 
like  a  double-breasted  coat,  and,  of  course, 
turned  up  at  the  bottom.  At  three  months  I 
discarded  it,  using  it  for  a  wrapper,  and  used 
in  its  place  a  flannel  skirt  made  like  the  white 
skirt,  except  that  it  had  sleeves.  This  buttoned 
down  the  back  as  far  as  necessary  ;  and  I 
changed  the  bands  for  knit  ones,  with  shoulder- 
straps,  and  a  strap  at  the  bottom  both  back 
and  front. 

I  wish  every  mother  could  realize  the  comfort 
in  dressing  a  child  in  this  manner,  both  to  her- 
self and  child.    The  skirts  and  dress  can  att 
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be  put  on  together,  and,  by  laying  the  child 
across  the  lap,  can  all  be  buttoned  at  one  time. 
Now  that  I  am  making  short  clothes,  all  of 
these  can  be  utilized,  as  the  top  of  the  skirts 
can  be  used,  and  the  bottom  likewise.  By  tak- 
ing a  small  piece  out  of  the  middle  one  can 
make  a  prettily-shaped  skirt,  with  only  a  few 
gathers.  I  forgot  to  say  that  my  dresses  were 
only  thirty-three  inches  long,  and  each  skirt  an 


inch  shorter.  These  clothes  can  be  cut  from 
any  good  slip  pattern,  care  being  taken  to  make 
the  fulness  of  each  in  good  proportion. 

I  append  a  drawing  of  the  blanket,  which  will 
perhaps  convey  an  idea  of  the  pattern  more 
clearly  than  the  description  above  given. 

Chicago,  III.  E.  T.  O. 

An  Evolution  toward  the  Gertrude  Suit. 

Nothing  in  Babyhood  has  touched  my  favor- 
ite hobby  like  the  "Gertrude  Suit."  I  too  have 
emancipated  my  babies  from  the  old-fashioned 
dress,  but  I  have  evolved  my  costume  through 
various  trials.  My  last  baby,  three  months  old, 
is  at  present  arrayed  thus  :  First,  a  high-neck, 
long-sleeve,  knitted  shirt  of  two-thread  Saxony; 
next  is  slipped  up  over  her  feet  a  flexible,  knitted 
bowel-band  of  same  material,  and  the  cotton 
diaper  is  pinned  to  this.  Then  comes  a  thin 
flannel  pinning-btanket  —  I  acknowledge  my 
offence  in  that,  and  I  mean  to  abolish  it — made 
with  shoulder-straps  and  hanging  loosely,  as  all 
her  clothes  do,  from  the  shoulder.  The  next 
article  is  the  skirt,  which  is  of  fine,  light  flannel, 
and  gathered  on  a  sleeveless  flannel  waist  that 
buttons  in  the  back.    These  skirts  are  put  on 


with  the  dress,  and,  like  the  "Gertrude  Suit," 
save  Baby  much  unnecessary  handling. 

"  M.  A.  K."  is  a  trifle  ahead  of  me  in  getting 
rid  of  the  pinning-blanket,  which  retards  the 
movements  of  an  active  child  ;  but  I  think  the 
lack  in  her  suit  is  the  absence  of  woollen  close 
about  the  bowels.  The  band  of  fine  Saxony 
obviates  that,  and  is  perfectly  flexible  and  com- 
fortable. I  also  prefer  woollen  shirts,  although 
for  the  first  fortnight  I  had  silk  shirts  made  from 
the  remains  of  discarded  ones  of  adult  size.  The 
knitted  bowel-bands  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  great 
value  in  preventing  sudden  chills  to  that  very 
sensitive  part  of  Baby's  body,  and  I  have  kept 
them  on  through  the  second  summer. 

When  the  time  comes  for  short  clothes,  and 
that  time  comes  for  my  children  not  later  than 
four  or  five  months,  I  carry  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple— bowel-band  pinned  to  diaper,  and  every- 
thing else  hung  from  the  shoulders. 

Saugerties,  N.  V.  A.  E.  P.  S. 

The  Diaper. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  mother  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  putting  so  many  folds  of  diaper  on 
her  little  one.  Think  of  it  !  There  are  ten 
folds  besides  the  pad  (placed  inside  the  diaper). 
/  am  afraid  that  even  four  folds  make  so  much 
of  a  bunch  that  it  may  help  to  make  my  baby's 
legs  crooked.  I  make  the  pads  longer,  12  by 
24,  and  place  between  the  diaper  and  ?tight-dress 
when  he  is  in  his  crib.  They  are  nice  for  one's 
lap  when  holding  Baby.       Minna  C.  Hale. 

Cranford,  N.J. 

Hints  for  Night  Wear. 

The  German  baby-dresses  and  underskirts  are 
all  left  open  down  the  entire  back,  and  are  spread 
out  from  beneath  the  baby  when  lying  down,  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  soiled.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  idea  for  the  little  night  flannel  pet- 
ticoats and  gowns,  which  is  a  great  saving  to 
them  in  every  way  ;  and  my  baby  keeps  dry  all 
night. 

In  the  cradle  beneath  the  baby  I  place  a  small 
square  of  india-rubber  cloth  or  sheeting,  and 
cover  it  over  by  another  of  thick,  blanket-like 
flannel  ;  by  having  several  of  these  they  can  be 
kept  always  clean.    This,  too,  is  a  German  idea. 

Valencia,  Spain.  M.  M. 

Marking  Children's  Clothing. 

Baby's  wardrobe  is  soon  outgrown,  and  long 
clothes  must  give  place  to  small  and  dainty 
frocks  and  petticoats,  which  look  so  exactly  like 
every  other  child's  clothing  that  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  mark  in  some  way  all  of  Eugene's 
belongings,  if  there  are  any  other  small  folks,  in 
the  same  house.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
write  "  Eugene"  on  each  little  garment,  and  for 
a  while  all  of  his  clothing  is  marked  properly 
for  its  owner.  When  Baby  Howard  falls  heir 
to  his  brother's  outfit,  however,  and  dons  one 
after  another  of  the  little  dresses  marked  "  Eu- 
gene" Mistress  Mamma  wishes  she  might  write 
"  Howard"  where  she  has  always  been  pleased 
to  see  the  name  of  her  first-born.  As  the 
family  increases  there  is  more  and  more  need 
of  precision  in  marking,  but  not  until  the  chil- 
dren grow  old  enough  to  object  to  wearing  cloth- 
ing not  their  own  does  one  need  to  study  ways 
of  designating  property.  I  have  found  an  excel- 
lent way  of  conquering  the  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  my  method  is  a  very  easy  one. 

I  mark  the  family  name,  '*  Crosby"  on  every- 


thing.   The  clothing  I  make   for  the  oldest 

Crosby  child  I  mark  /£y  0 

with  a  single  star    if    ^^L^O^t^^V  * 

on  the  left  side  of  0 
the  proper  name.    When  his  clothing  is  handed 
down  to  Elizabeth  I  mark  another  star  to  the 
/£)  p  left  of  the  first  one, 

♦  ■fc  \^\&&Vy\L.-  and  so  on  and  on 
{)  until  Baby  Frank 
picks  out  the  waists  with  five  stars  on,  and  feels 
they  really  belong  to  him,  because  he  is  little 
' ' Five-star  Crosby  , " 
while  in  point 
fact  they  were  mad( 
for  little  "  Two-star  Crosby  "  years  ago. 

Marking  in  this  way  always  looks  neat,  and 
the  rightful  owners  can  claim  each  one  his  or  her 
property.  Rose  Crosby. 

Brooklyn. 
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IMPROMPTU  BIRTHDAY  VERSES. 


(J?.  M.  D.,June  13,  1884-/^13,  1886.) 


Breathe  softly,  western  breezes 

Birds,  sing  your  roundelay 
In  honor  of  my  Robin  ! 

He's  two  years  old  to-day  ; 
His  eyes  are  full  of  merriment, 

His  voice  is  sweet  and  gay, 
His  little  feet,  on  mischief  bent, 

Are  never  tired  of  play. 


Ah  !  Robin,  golden  moments, 

Like  tiny  butterflies, 
Rush  by  thee.    Try  to  catch  them  ! 

Each  moment  is  a  prize. 
The  days  will  come  when  youth  will  seem 

A  lovely  land  which  lies 
Like  blessed  islands  in  a  dream 

Too  fair  for  weary  eyes. 


A  thousand  blessings  crown  thee, 

Thou  merry  Robin,  mine  ! 
The  fairies  watch  thy  slumbers, 

And  sing  thee  songs  divine. 
Thy  life  be  pure  and  sweet  and  true, 

Bright  stars  upon  thee  shine. 
Be  joy  with  thee  life's  journey  through, 

Whatever  fate  be  thine  ! 

— Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


NURSERY  OBSERVATIONS. 


A  Baby  Poet  —The  drawings  of  the  baby  artist 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  April  number 
were  full  of  interest.  The  attempts  of  our  four- 
and-a-half-year  girl,  which  we  have  heretofore 
considered  something  quite  promising,  at  once 
seemed  very  ordinary  achievements. 

There  is  one  thing  that  same  girl  can  do, 


however,  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  sym- 
pathetic mothers  who  read  this  magazine.  I 
make  bold  to  recount  the  following  feats  be- 
cause Babyhood  has  invited  stories  of  infant 
performances  that  seem  somewhat  unusual,  and 
because  I  believe  them  curious  enough  to  amuse 
even  beyond  the  circle  of  admirers  which  in 
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every  family  magnifies  and  enjoys  the  every-day 
doings  of  the  growing  members. 

Our  young  daughter  is  a  poet,  and  whether 
she  will  outgrow  this  awful  propensity  we  wait 
for  time  to  show.  She  talked  early,  at  one 
year  joining  two  words  readily,  and  often  three. 
At  one-year-and-a-half ,  if  an  omission  or  change 
was  made  in  any  nursery  rhyme  with  which  she 
was  familiar,  she  corrected  it  instantly.  She  was 
always  about  with  her  elders,  and  listened  to 
reading  with  delight,  showing  astonishing  pre- 
ference for  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Before  two,  tak- 
ing up  a  paper  in  childish  imitation  of  "  grown- 
ups," she  would  make  wordless  articulations  in 
perfect  measure,  and  soon  began  to  match  the 
last  syllables  of  alternate  lines  with  a  similarity 
of  vowel  sounds.  Finally,  one  day  at  table, 
when  just  past  two-and-a-half,  she  said  :  "  Mam- 
ma, I  can  make  a  verse."  Of  course  she  was 
encouraged  to  make  it,  and  repeated  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  A  little  boy  runned  away. 

And  his  mamma  couldn't  find  him  all  day." 

After  the  manner  of  parents  we  kept  this  say- 
ing in  our  hearts.  The  next  May — two  months 
later — as  she  was  riding  she  again  said  she  could 
make  a  verse.  This  had  better  measure  but  no 
rhyme  : 

"  I'll  sit  me  down  on  a  legal  tree, 
And  sit  me  there  till  the  sun  goes  down." 

Perhaps  stimulated  by  approval,  her  "verses" 
began  to  multiply,  and  yet  they  were  not  the 
result  of  trying,  either.  December  6,  1884  (at 
three  years  and  three  months),  she  gave  me  this  : 

"  Little  girl,  little  girl,  where  are  you  going  ? 
I'm  going  to  London  to  pick  up  a  poem.'' 

The  first  line  is  a  plain  plagiarism,  except  that 

she  substituted  "girl"  for  "boy."     This  she 

"  read"  one  year  later,  from  a  blank-book,  to  a 

little  playmate  : 

"  So  Mrs.  Rooker  thought  she'd  go, 
And  wandered  through  the  dew, 
So  when  I  saw  the  posy  flowers 
I  thought  I'd  go  there,  too." 

July  29,  1885,  after  pretending  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  an  aunt,  she  pretended  to  read  it,  first 
making  no  sense,  gradually  getting  the  swing 
of  measure,  and  finally  astonishing  a  half-dozen 
listeners  thus  : 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  to-morrow  noon, 
I  think  that  you  had  better, 
For  I  have  got  some  company 
And  can't  write  you  a  letter." 

From  that  time  nothing  more  until  April  22, 
1886.  Then  this,  doubtless  inspired  by  the 
weather : 

"  Five  little  children  sitting  in  a  row, 
Wishing  and  wishing  for  winter  to  go." 


The  last  is  the  only  one  that  can  really  be  call- 
ed an  attempt  at  rhyming.  This  she  changed 
slightly  twice  until  it  was  as  it  is  here  given. 
The  others  seemed  to  come  entirely  of  them- 
selves. Like  Wegg,  she  simply  "  dropped  into 
poetry."  She  is  not  a  "  spirituelle,"  overwrought 
child.  She  weighed  fifty  pounds  on  her  fourth 
birthday,  and  apparently  hasn't  fallen  away 
since.  And  while  she  is  easily  swayed  by  poet- 
ry, she  is  quite  as  easily  swayed  by  a  good  frolic. 
— Mrs.  George  Archibald,  Elmira,  Ar.  Y. 

Fondness  for  Solitude  and  Flowers. — I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  the  love  of  flowers 
my  little  Jamie,  who  is  just  four  years  of  age, 
shows.  He  absolutely  prefers  making  a  ' '  boutai  " 
for  his  mamma  to  any  pastime — even  playing 
with  his  toys.  He  will  be  for  hours  on  the  porch 
or  on  the  lawn  with  flowers  and  twigs  without 
joining  his  playmates  inside  or  speaking  a  single 
word.  He  is  not  at  all  shy  otherwise,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  healthy  and  natural  child. — S.y 
Dayton,  0. 

Drowsiness  after  Awaking.— I  wonder  if  other 
mothers  have  the  same  experience  with  their 
children  as  I  with  my  little  boy  Eddy,  not  much 
over  two  years  old.  On  awaking,  especially 
after  a  long  sleep,  he  looks  for  some  minutes 
dull  and  seems  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts,  or 
at  least  words,  often  muttering  something  unin- 
telligible. But  this  soon  passes  away  and  leaves 
him  a  bright  and  talkative  little  fellow. — Ger- 
trude B.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Aversion  to  Butter.— You  have  kindly  given 
me  valuable  advice  in  various  matters  of  diet 
and  nursery  policy,  but  I  do  not  expect  much 
help  from  any  quarter  in  regard  to  the  strange 
aversion  of  my  little  son  to  butter.  Indeed* 
he  is  almost  beyond  the  age  of  Babyhood's 
usual  constituents,  being  nearly  seven,  but  his 
aversion  dates  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  There 
was  certainly  no  time  when  he  tasted  butter,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  it  has  caused  him  sometimes 
to  leave  the  table.  On  one  occasion,  having  in- 
advertently got  a  bit  of  butter  into  his  mouth, 
he  turned  pale,  and  began  shivering  as  if  in  a 
chill.  And,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  nature,, 
he  is  endowed  with  just  the  constitution  which 
demands  as  much  fatty  nourishment  as  possible, 
being  unusually  thin.  In  his  first  years  he  was 
so  delicate  as  to  cause  us  considerable  anxiety  ; 
now  he  is  more  hardy.  But  butter  and  cod-liver 
oil,  Our  physician  thinks,  would  still  be  of  great 
benefit  to  him  ;  and  he  cannot  hear  of  the  first 
without  a  shudder,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
try  the  latter.    Is  it  possible  that  he  will  ever 
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overcome  this  strange  aversion? — Mrs.  K.  R., 
New  Hampshire.  • 

Early  Obstinacy. — A  curious  case  of  infantile 
obstinacy  and  parental  weakness  that  recently 
came  under  my  notice  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  few 
lines  in  Babyhood.  Calling  at  the  house  of  my 
friend,  Mrs.  C,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  near  her 
residence  her  father  wheeling  his  little  grandson's 
baby-carriage.  The  old  gentleman,  noticing  my 
surprise  at  seeing  him  play  nurse,  explained  the 
situation  by  stating  that  the  fourteen-months-old 
tyrant  would  not  allow  anybody  to  wheel  his  car- 
riage except  himself,  and  nearly  went  into  con- 
vulsions with  shrieking  if  even  papa  or  mamma 
approached  the  carriage.  So  watchful  and  sus- 
picious had  he  become  as  to  turn  instantly  around 
if  his  grandpa  stopped  for  a  moment  or  even 
changed  hands  in  propelling  the  vehicle.  "  And 
must  the  child  be  humored  ?  "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  The  old  gentleman  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  I  learned,  yesterday,  two  weeks  later, 
that  it  had  pleased  his  majesty  to  relent  so  far  as 
to  allow  his  papa  occasionally  to  take  a  turn  at 
wheeling  him,  but  mamma  and  nurse  were  still 
banished  from  his  presence  in  the  street. — N.  N. 

Gray  Hairs  in  Infancy.— Our  little  first-born 
made  his  appearance  in  this  world  with  a  few 
gray  hairs,  and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  spot  be- 
came more  and  more  marked.  Now,  at  the 
age  of  eleven  months,  one  portion  of  his  head, 
near  the  neck,  presents  quite  a  venerable  ap- 
pearance, the  rest  being  a  dark  brown.  Pre- 
mature grayness  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  my 
husband's  family,  he  having  been  quite  gray  be- 
fore he  was  thirty,  and  both  his  brothers — young 
men,  aged  twenty-seven  and  twenty-four  respec- 
tively— showing  the  same  tendency.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  our  little  boy  should  be  so  early  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake  ? — Airs.  G.  0.  M.,  Belfast, 
Me. 

Slowness  in  Learning  to  Talk.— How  often  we 
mothers  worry  over  what  we  consider  evidences 
of  backwardness,  weakness,  badness,  or  other 
physical  and  moral  defects  in  our  children  ! 
I  vividly  remember  the  many  anxious,  tearful 
days  and  months  I  spent  over  the  unaccountable 
backwardness  of  my  first-born,  now  himself  a 
father,  in  learning  to  speak.  "  Goo-goo  "  was 
the  first  word  he  uttered,  when  about  a  year  old, 
and  "goo-goo"  remained  his  vocabulary  for 
nearly  another  year.  Papa,  mamma,  food,  dog, 
everything  was  "goo-goo."  We  were  in  de- 
spair, in  spite  of  the  bright,  intelligent  look  of 
our  little  fellow,  and  the  doctor's  assurance  that 
there  existed  no  organic  difficulty.    At  last,  as 
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if  by  magic,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  from  that 
moment  the  flood-gate  of  a  quite  unusual  talka- 
tiveness was  and  remained  open.  Although  my 
other  children  began  to  speak  at  a  normal  time, 
I  have  since  been  able  to  console  many  an  anx- 
ious mother  with  my  own  useless  anxiety. — 
Grandmother,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Strange  Effects  of  Music— Has  any  reader 
of  Babyhood  ever  known  of  any  instance  of 
music  affecting  a  baby  in  the  same  way  in 
which  my  little  girl  of  thirteen  months  is  affect- 
ed by  piano-playing  ?  She  invariably  bursts  out 
crying  when  the  sounds  of  the  instrument  are 
heard  ;  and,  lest  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
character  of  the  playing,  I  shall  add  that  the 
effect  is  always  the  same,  no  matter  whether 
her  sister  is  practising  scales  or  a  more  finished 
player  is  performing.  Of  course  we  take  her 
out  of  the  range  of  the  piano  now  that  the  habit 
has  become  confirmed.  We  have  observed  it 
for  fully  a  month.  Since  speaking  of  it  to  my 
friends  I  have  learned  of  a  number  of  cases 
which  seem  somewhat  like  hers,  but  none  show- 
ing the  characteristic  in  quite  the  same  way  at 
the  same  age. — Mrs.  P.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Changes  in  the  Color  of  the  Eyes.— Perhaps 
your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  peculiarity 
which  has  shown  itself  in  my  four  children. 
They  were  all  born  with  beautiful  dark  blue 
eyes,  but  after  three  or  four  months  the  color 
would  become  decidedly  lighter,  until  in  the  case 
of  my  two  older  children — girls — it  became  an 
unmistakable  light  gray.  My  third,  a  boy,  four 
years  old,  has  still  what  may  be  called  light-blue 
eyes,  but  his  youngest  sister,  a  baby  of  six  months, 
has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  already  the  doubtful  hue 
which  will  before  long  develop  into  the  gray  of 
her  elder  sisters  and,  as  I  ought  to  add,  of  her 
papa  and  mamma. — "  Gray,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Facts  Concerning  the  Sitting  of  Children. — I 

wonder  if  any  mother,  father,  scientist,  or  other 
person  has  ever  made  observations  as  to  the  hours 
children  of  various  ages  ought  to  spend,  and  do 
spend,  sitting  ;  knowing  that  my  Henry,  who 
has  not  yet  attained  his  fourth  year,  literally 
never  spends  a  minute  in  a  chair  all  day  (ex- 
cept when  he  is  fed,  dressed,  and  undressed, 
when  it  is  difficult  enough  to  keep  him  quiet). 
I  should  like  to  hear  whether  there  is  really  a 
limit  to  which  childish  restlessness  can  safely  be 
allowed  to  go  in  this  matter.  I  don't  think  my 
boy  suffers  by  being  on  his  feet  all  the  time,  but 
perhaps  the  injury  may  show  itself  later  ;  at  all 
events,  the  subject  is  interesting  in  itself. — F., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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— Of  a  washwoman  who  had  few  teeth  my  little 
three-year-old  lassie  said:  "Mrs.  Jones  must  be  a 
Dapanese,  tause  she  'tan't  talk  plain." 

To  a  visitor  she  said:  "  Has  'oo  dot  any  chilun  ?  " 
4 '  No,  dear."  "Den  dey  hasn't  dot  any  muzzer," 
with  a  pitiful  quiver  of  the  lips. 

The  son  of  a  neighbor  has  often  heard  of  the  se- 
verity with  which  his  father  was  punished,  when  a 
child,  by  his  father,  a  stern,  strict  Puritan,  who  be- 
lieved if  you  spared  the  rod  you  spoiled  the  child. 
Charlie  had  been  sent  to  bed  for  disobedience.  As 
his  mother  was  undressing  him  she  said:  "Aren't 
you  ashamed,  Charlie,  to  vex  papa,  when  he  is  so 
good?"  After  a  moment's  pause  Charlie  said: 
*'  But,  mamma,  papa  must  have  been  a  very  bad 
boy  to  have  got  all  those  whippings." — M.  C.  H., 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

— Little  Clara,  aged  six,  was  admiring  the  antics 
of  a  little  six-days-old  calf.  "Why,  mamma,"  she 
said,  14  the  calf  is  already  trying  to  eat  grass  ;  soon 
she  will  be  able  to  make  her  own  living." — G.  R.  M., 
New  Jersey. 

— Little  Annie,  four  years  of  age,  threatened  me 
with  a  "protracted  crying-spell."  Several  times 
she  seemed  inclined  to  stop  in  response  to  my  rep- 
rimands, only  to  resume  "business"  with  new 
vigor.  At  last  she  made  a  great  effort,  dried  her 
tears,  looked  at  me  slyly,  and  approached  me  with  a 
determined  "  Mamma,  I  guess  I  won't  finish  my 
naughtiness." — Ada  S.  A.,  New  Jersey. 

— My  Dora,  in  spite  of  her  five  years,  is  quite  a 
grammarian,  and  will  often  coin  new  words.  The 
other  morning  she  awoke  unusually  early,  and  on 
my  telling  her  to  go  to  sleep  again  she  said  :  "Oh  ! 
no,  mamma,  I  want  to  get  up  ;  don't  you  see  it  is 
already  mid-morning  ?  " — R.  V. 

— A  little  girl  after  having  said  her  evening  prayer 
came  to  the  Amen,  which  she  said  very  slowly, 
then  added  quickly,  "  A  man — a  gentleman." — A. 

— Trying  to  give  five-year-old  Annie  a  few  les- 
sons in  anatomy,  she  queried  :  "  Where  is  the  think 
part,  the  part  that  lives,  that  goes  to  heaven  ?  " 

Harry,  a  four-year-old  Nebraska  boy,  was  listen- 
ing to  his  sister  as  she  recited  her  evening  prayer. 
14  You  say  Amen"  he  remarked,  as  she  finished  ;  "  I 
don't  always  say  that,  I  say  'seven  off.'  "  That  was 
the  way  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  telephone 
conversation  close. — M.  M.  M.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

— "  Mamma,"  exclaimed  little  three-and-a-half- 
year  Walter  earnestly,  as  he  came  running  in  at  the 
back-door,  iknow  I  know  what  the  sky  is;  it's  the 
roof  to  all-over  !  " — M.  S.  S.,  New  York. 

— "  O  pooh  !  I  don't  want  that/"  said  my  five- 
year-old  as  he  tossed  a  copy  of  Babyhood  out  of  his 
way.  "Why,  how  do  you  know  what  it  is  ? "  "  Oh  ! 
I  know  well  enough.  It's  that  book  that  tells  all 
about  spankin's  and  such  things." — J.  B.  B.,  New 
York. 

— Carl  is  a  punster  by  inheritance.  When  not 
much  past  three,  jumping  across  the  floor  after  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  himself,  he  came  down  full  force 
on  his  mother's  foot.  "Don't,  Carl,"  said  she; 
"you  hopped  on  my  toe  !  "  "Well,  I'm  a  hop- 
toad!" he  responded. 

One  day  some  months  after,  in  falling,  he  bumped 
his  nose,  making  it  bleed.  "What  is  that?"  he 
asked.    "  Blood,"  responded  mamma  as  she  indus- 
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triously  applied  remedies.  "  What's  blood  ?  "  And 
as  his  mother  reflected  how  to  explain,  he  explained 
for  himself  :  "  I  s'pose  its  skin- juice." 

A  little  girl  cousin  of  Carl's  calling  with  her 
mother  at  a  new  house,  where  the  walls  were  not  yet 
papered,  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  bald-headed  house, 
mamma  !" — Mrs.  G.  A.  P.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— Mamma  was  going  down-cellar  after  a  glass  jar 
of  milk.  Little  Elizabeth,  under  three,  says  : 
14  Mamma,  you  not  go.  I  go  get  it."  Mamma  says  : 
44  No,  you  may  go  with  me."  (Libbie)  "  Why  can  I 
not  go  alone,  mamma?"  (Mamma)  "  Because  you 
are  too  little.  You  might  drop  the  jar  and  break 
it."  (Libbie)  "No,  mamma,  I  get  it  myself.  You 
too  old. " 

Elizabeth  at  twilight  teasing  for  pie.  Mamma 
says:  "  No,  not  till  morning."  Mamma  goes  on  with 
her  work,  but  soon  sees  Libbie  running  a  knife  be- 
tween the  pie  and  the  plate.  Mamma  says  sharply  : 
"Libbie,  what  do  you  think  you  are  doing?" 
(Libbie)  "  I  just  fixing  the  pie  ready  for  morning." 

While  eating,  she  calls  for  water.  Mamma  says  : 
"  We  should  not  drink  while  we  are  eating."  Lib- 
bie drops  her  knife  and  fork,  folds  her  hands,  and 
says,  "  I Hot  eating  now,  mamma." 

When  two  years  old  she  pricked  somebody  with  a 
pin.  The  somebody  was  nervous  and  cried  ;  where- 
upon Libbie  pricked  herself  repeatedly,  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  chubby  hand  with  the  most  comi 
cal  melancholy  expression. — Mrs.  H.  K.  Gai-rett, 
West  Clienango,  N.  Y. 

— The  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Evarts  that  he  once 
sent  a  donkey  up  to  his  farm  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
about  a  week  afterwards  received  the  following  letter 
from  his  little  grandchild  : 

44  Dear  Grandpa;  The  little  donkey  is  very  gentle,  but 
he  makes  a  big  noise  nights.  He  is  very  lonesome.  I 
guess  he  misses  you.  I  hope  you  will  come  up  soon,  and 
then  he  won't  be  so  lonesome.  Minnie." 

— A  little  Chicago  youth  of  about  six  summers  is 
very  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning.  A  few 
nights  ago  a  fearful  thunder-storm  came  up  just  as 
he  was  starting  for  bed.  He  at  once  rebelled,  and 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  for  a  time  in- 
duce him  to  retire.  "Why,  Willie,"  expostulated 
his  mother,  "there  is  nothing  for  you  to  be  afraid  of. 
God  will  take  care  of  you.  He  takes  care  of  us 
all."  "Yes,  I  know,"  responded  the  youngster, 
"but  He  can  take  care  of  us  better  if  we're  all  to 
gether  than  He  can  if  He  has  to  keep  runnin' 
around  to  hunt  me  up."  "  But,  Willie,  God  is  up  in 
your  room  He'll  take  care  of  you  up  there."  A 
few  more  entreaties  of  this  sort  finally  succeeded  in 
sending  him  to  bed.  For  a  while  nothing  was  heard 
from  him.  Then  there  came  a  fearful  clap  of  thun- 
der, and  the  next  moment  Willies  voice  was  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  "Mamma,"  he  cried, 
44  you  come  up  and  stay  with  God  awhile  ;  I'm  com- 
ing down-stairs." — Chicago  Ratnbler. 

— There  is  a  new  baby  on  Deer  Hill  Avenue.  It 
is  a  small  one.  Its  little  five  year-old  sister  watched 
it  carefully  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday,  and  then 
turned  to  the  maternal  head  of  the  family  and  said  : 
"Mamma,  couldn't  papa  have  paid  another  dollar 
and  got  a  larger  one  ?  " — Danbury  Democrat. 

— "  How  old  are  you,  little  boy  ?"    Little  darkey  : 
"Well,  if  you  goes  by  wot  mudder  says,  I's  six;  but 
if  you  goes  by  de  fun  I's  had,  I's  most  a  hundred  ! 
—Baptist  Weekly. 
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PRESENCE  of  mind  is  one  of  those  ca- 
pacities of  temperament  which,  if  not 
natural,  ought  to  be  cultivated.  We  should 
accustom  ourselves,  at  leisure,  to  the  habits 
of  mind  necessary  to  the  possession  of  cool 
courage,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  emergency 
may  suddenly  demand  our  best  energies  for 
a  specific  act  which  will  not  admit  of  the 
loss  of  an  instant  by  flurry.  There  have 
recently  come  under  our  notice  two  instances 
of  a  deplorable  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  to  adapt  herself  to  the  need  of 
the  moment  when  a  child  fell  into  the  water 
— in  one  case  into  the  river  from  a  dock, 
and  in  the  other  into  a  cistern.  Singularly 
enough,  both  mothers  were  affected  in  the 
same  way,  each  being  so  utterly  demoralized 
that  all  she  could  do  was  to  run  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair.  In  the  first  case  the  child  was 
saved  by  a  party  in  a  row-boat ;  in  the  second 
it  was  drowned.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  to 
contemplate  than  the  remorse  of  the  mother 
who,  on  recovering  her  senses,  found  that 
rescue  was  possible  had  she  but  jumped  in 
herself  and  held  the  child  high  enough  until 
help  came,  since  the  water  in  the  cistern  was 
not  as  high  as  her  shoulders — a  fact  that 
could  easily  have  been  ascertained  previously 
if  the  accident,  always  a  possible  one,  had 
only  been  anticipated.  Such  instances  fre- 
quently occur,  and,  while  a  morbid  spirit  of 
dread  and  anxiety  should  certainly  not  be 
cultivated,  it  is  quite  easy  to  think  out  and 
formulate  many  a  plan  for  immediate  action 
as  from  time  to  time  such  possibilities  occur 
to  us. 


The  city  of  Cleveland  has  just  set  a  good 
example  for  all  of  our  cities  and  large  towns 
in  adopting  an  ordinance  forbidding  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  being  on 
the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  unless 
accompanied  by  their  elders.  While  the 
rule  has  evidently  been  made  with  an  eye 
especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  from  which 
develop  most  of  the  street-loafers  and  male 
and  female  criminals,  it  will,  if  enforced, 
reach  many  a  boy  and  girl  belonging  to 
families  whose  means  and  education  should 
be  indicative  of  a  refined  discipline  which  is 
too  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There 
are  in  every  large  community  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  uncared-for  and  unrestrained 
children,  belonging  to  good  families,  running 
the  streets  late  with  companions  of  a  doubt- 
ful character.  It  ought  to  be  humiliating  to 
the  parents  of  such  to  find  the  law  stepping 
in  to  do  for  their  children  what  lax  home  gov- 
ernment or  parental  indifference  has  failed 
to  do.  A  more  specific  rule  might  also  well 
be  made,  in  the  larger  cities,  for  children 
under  six,  making  the  hour  five  or  six  o'clock. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  "  Good  Skin 
Powder"  recently  described  in  these  pages 
that  it  has  made  it  the  text  for  a  long  article 
recommending  the  powder  to  certain  public 
men  whose  skin,  it  thinks,  stands  in  need  of 
a  soothing  application,  having  been  greatly 
disordered  by  corruption  in  politics  and 
otherwise.  Babyhood  never  intended  to 
enter  the  political  field,  but,  since  it  is  now 
demonstrated  that  its  usefulness  can  be  ex- 
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tended  into  so  large  a  channel,  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  astute  writer  above  quoted 
should  have  begun  and  ended  with  Skin 
Powder,  when  the  magazine  has  offered 
such  a  wealth  of  other  suggestion.  For 
instance,  the  Poultice,  for  which  elaborate 
directions  were  lately  given,  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  many  such  cases  as  those  named  by 
the  Tribune.  The  Magnifying  Glass  recent- 
ly described  should  be  recommended  to  Re- 
publicans who  are  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  recent  long  ses- 
sion of  the  Republican  Senate,  and  to  Demo- 
crats who  are  equally  glorifying  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  House.  Mugwumps  could 
be  ironically  referred  to  some  of  our  Reform 
Suits,  and  our  expert  examination  of  Water- 
Filters  would  serve  the  Prohibitionists.  In 
this  issue  is  described  a  Tyer,  which  all  par- 
ties could  unite  in  applying  to  aldermen  at 
their  homes  when  street-railroad  bills  are 
pending,  and  the  High-Chair  Fastener 
should  be  adopted  for  public  officials  when 
Iheir  health  summons  them  to  Canada.  Dis- 
appointed office-seekers  would  find  profit  in 
our  Hints  for  Rainy  Days.  The  Emergency 
Drawer  should  prove  a  bonanza  for  cam- 
paign orators  in  search  of  an  "  issue  ";  editors 
of  opposition  papers,  in  the  course  of  their 
mutual  compliments,  could  suggest  to  each 
other  our  published  treatment  for  Long 
Ears ;  and  the  chorus  on  Spanking  which, 
first  started  by  Babyhood,  is  now  running 
through  the  press,  contains  many  a  point  for 
political  moralists.  Now  that  the  Tribune 
has  given  the  hint,  we  shall  expect  a  flood 
of  subscriptions  from  political  writers  of  all 
creeds  who  need  subjects  for  dry  times  in 
politics,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  they  will 
find,  in  High-Chair  Philosophy  alone,  many 
a  crumb  of  real  statesmanship  worth  far  more 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  year. 


The  picnic  with  its  attendant  ice-cream  is, 
of  course,  a  summer  pleasure,  but  cases  of 
ice-cream  poisoning  are  reported  at  other 
seasons.  The  origin  of  the  poisonous  pecu- 
liarity has  been  much  a  matter  of  doubt,  hav- 
ing been  sometimes  attributed  to  flavoring 
.extracts,  to  decomposed  gelatine,  etc.  (Simi- 


lar doubts  have  existed  regarding  cases  of 
poisoning  from  pies,  custards,  etc.,  in  this 
city.)  In  a  recent  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health, 
Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  gives  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion of  some  poisonous  ice-cream.  He  found 
in  it  tyrotoxicon  (cheese-poison),  a  substance 
which  he  first  isolated  from  poisonous  cheese 
a  year  or  two  since.  This  poison  is  the 
result  of  some  kind  of  special  fermentation, 
different  from  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  peculiar  ferment 
will  render  a  large  quantity  of  milk  harmful. 
The  particular  ice-cream  examined  had  been 
prepared  from  sweet  milk  with  unusual  care 
as  to  cleanliness.  It  was  thought  that  the 
poison  must  have  resided  in  the  vanilla 
flavoring  extract,  as  those  who  took  lemon- 
cream  all  escaped.  But  Dr.  Vaughan  and 
his  assistant  took  doses  of  the  extract  (thirty 
drops  and  two  teaspoonfuls)  without  result, 
while  the  tyrotoxicon  solution  obtained 
from  the  custard  (melted  ice-cream),  given 
to  a  cat,  produced  symptoms  similar  to  those 
described  by  the  physician  of  those  originally 
poisoned  by  the  ice-cream.  A  month  later 
Dr.  Vaughan  put  small  pieces  of  the  dried 
custard  in  pans  of  milk,  and  later  made 
custard  from  the  milk.  This  yielded  the 
poison  as  before,  producing  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  on  a  kitten  and  on  himself. 
The  custard  when  eaten  had  no  bad  taste. 
He  attributes  the  want  of  poison  in  the 
lemon-cream  to  the  fact  that  it  was  frozen 
as  soon  as  the  custard  was  mixed,  while  the 
vanilla  had  time  to  ferment  and  produce  the 
peculiar  poison. 


One  or  two  points  of  emphasis  by  Dr. 
Vaughan  in  his  report  above  alluded  to  are 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  First,  he  finds 
tyrotoxicon  much  more  poisonous  to  young 
animals  (cats)  than  to  adults.  Second,  the 
symptoms  of  tyrotoxicon  poisoning  are  re- 
markably like  those  of  the  true  cholera 
infantum,  and  suggest  that  this  disease  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  the  poison.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
attendants  of  children  :  "A  little  dried  milk 
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formed  along  the  seam  of  a  tin  pail,  or  a  rub- 
ber nipple,  tube,  or  nursing-bottle  not  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  may  be  the  means  of  gener- 
ating, in  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  enough  of 
the  poison  to  render  it  highly  harmful." 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
a  paper  in  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer : 

BABY  DESIRES  COUNTRY  BOARD  FOR  HIM- 
self,  mother,  and  nurse,  with  privilege  of  occasionally 
inviting  his  father.  Cries  sometimes.  Essentials:  pure 
milk  and  a  good  physician  in  neighborhood.  Address 
 ,  etc. 

The  idea  was  not  wholly  new,  as  similar 
methods  of  putting  it  have  been  adopted 
before  ;  yet  summers  have  come  and  sum- 
mers have  gone,  but  the  baby — not  that  par- 
ticular baby,  but  The  Baby  as  an  order — 
goes  on  for  ever  seeking  the  desideratum  of 
a  summering  place  where  his  interests  will  be 
put  where  they  deserve— in  the  foreground. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  multitudes  of 
babies  will  return  to  their  city  homes  worse 
rather  than  better  in  health  for  having  had 
no  more  facilities  provided  for  their  well-be- 
ing than  they  could  have  had  at  home,  and 
hence  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  fatigue 
of  journeys,  excitement  of  strange  sights  and 
sounds,  and  a  certain  neglect  on  the  part 
of  parents  distracted  by  the  necessities  of 
hotel  life.  Why  is  it  that,  with  such  a 
great  demand  as  there  certainly  is,  so  few 
country  boarding-houses  and  hotels  make 
a  specialty  of  studying  the  baby's  needs 
and  inviting  rather  than  slighting  him  ? 
But  we  believe  each  season  records  an  ad- 
vance, and  we  shall  be  glad  next  year  to 
welcome  to  the  "  Parliament  "  any  sugges- 
tions which  readers  may  give  to  each  other 
based  on  their  experiences  this  summer. 


To  begin  the  first  teachings  of  obedience 
when  a  child  is  sick  is  much  like  seeking 
fire  insurance  on  a  house  after  the  flames 
have  started  ;  at  no  time  is  the  need  greater 
or  the  chance  of  success  smaller.  A  child 
who  has  not  learned  the  habit  of  implicit 
and  immediate  obedience  as  a  habit  is  a 
most  pitiable  object,  even  in  health — a  boat 
without  a  rudder,  or  as  one  with  an  impotent 


pilot.  But  in  sickness  the  evil  is  increased 
tenfold  ;  threats  of  punishment  are  useless, 
since  they  cannot  be  enforced,  and  the  pa- 
rent has  no  means  whatever  of  controlling 
the  child.  Many  of  the  most  important  re- 
quirements of  the  sick-room  depend  wholly 
for  their  accomplishment  on  the  ready  ac- 
quiescence of  the  invalid.  In  the  case  of 
an  adult,  who  is  able  to  comprehend  the 
situation,  we  need  waste  little  pity  if  peev- 
ishness and  obstinacy  stand  in  the  way  of 
recovery  ;  but  a  child  who  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  trust  absolutely  in  the  guidance 
of  his  elders  and  obey  orders  cheerfully  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  who  from  habit 
questions  everything  and  refuses  compliance 
with  the  smallest  command  or  even  request, 
and  who  can  thus  set  at  naught  the  skill  of 
the  best  doctor  and  the  sympathy  of  a  host 
of  willing  relatives  and  helpers,  is  entitled  to 
the  most  sincere  pity.  The  parents  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  consequences. 


Ebers,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  first 
novels  treating  of  ancient  Egypt,  claims  for 
his  characters  the  same  impulses  and  emo- 
tions that  sway  humanity  of  the  present  day, 
and  thus  justifies  his  daringness  in  present- 
ing to  us  people  who  lived,  loved,  suffered, 
and  died  so  long  ago.  With  equal  justice 
it  can  be  maintained  that  babies,  be  they 
white  *or  black,  ^American,  European,  or 
Asiatic,  are  the  same  the  whole  world  over 
— crow  when  they  are  pleased,  cry  when  they 
are  hungry,  and  are  mamma's  darlings  every- 
where. The  difference  between  them  can 
exist  only  in  the  surroundings  amidst  which 
they  awaken  to  intelligence.  The  resem- 
blance between  American  and  French  babies 
is  obvious  to  those  who  read  M.  Perez's  book, 
from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  in  this 
issue,  and  the  world-wide  similarity  of  all  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  in  contributions 
which  we  have  occasionally  published,  and 
many  which  we  have  in  hand  to  be  published, 
as  space  permits,  from  readers  in  various  other 
countries  who,  however  widely  separated  by 
customs  and  manners  and  political  divisions, 
appear  to  speak  a  common  language  when 
the  Baby  is  their  topic. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS 


WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION 

BABY-TALK. 

IT  is  a  gross  but  popular  error  to  imagine 
that  the  maternal  instinct  is  equally  de- 
veloped in  all  women. 

Hundreds  of  respectable  Christian  matrons 
have  borne  and  brought  up  families  of  chil- 
dren without  showing  the  least  disposition 
to  "mother  "  them.  Their  labor  in  this  di- 
rection is  as  perfunctory  as  it  is  conscien- 
tious. The  babies,  being  here  and  theirs, 
must  be  cared  for ;  but  they  do  it  "  by  the 
day,"  not  con  a?nore.  With  a  larger  num- 
ber, perhaps  with  the  majority  of  the  sex, 
the  principle  of  maternity  awakens  with  the 
birth-cry  of  the  first-born,  springing  into  life 
with  might  and  passion  that  startle  them- 
selves. A  third  class  are  born  baby-lovers. 
They  may  never  hold  children  of  their  own 
in  their  arms  ;  may  go  down  to  the  grave 
unwedded,  "  die  with  all  the  music  in  them  " 
of  tenderness  that,  like  the  divine  compas- 
sion, is  new  every  morning,  a  sealed  foun- 
tain, but  always  pure  and  sweet.  From  this 
company  is  recruited  the  ever-blessed  band 
of  "  aunties "  that,  thank  Heaven !  never 
cease  out  of  the  land — women  to  whom  all 
hurt  and  helpless  things  turn  with  sure 
prescience  of  sympathy  ;  in  whose  voices  the 
fine  ear  can  always  discern  a  soothing  un- 
dertone, and  whose  touch  is  a  benediction. 
The  babies  recognize  them,  if  their  elders  do 
not ;  smile  in  their  faces  at  first  sight,  and 
hold  out  fluttering,  eager  arms  from  the 
mother's  bosom  or  nurse's  knee. 

The  gift  is  Heaven-bestowed,  not  a  knack 
that  can  be  taught  or  successfully  copied. 
Little  children  show  it,  before  they  can  run 
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alone,  in  fondlings  of  lesser  children ;  it  is  so 
lovely  in  the  young  girl  that  ghastly  counter- 
feits are  more  common  than  the  fair  original. 
Men  possess  it  sometimes — as  it  were  by 
chance  or  stealth.  Many  years  ago  I  knew 
a  bachelor-physician,  a  dwarfed  cripple  from 
the  cradle,  whose  love  for  children  mastered 
every  other  earthly  affection,  shed  over  the 
face  set  above  the  misshapen  [trunk  such 
wistful  beauty  as  pious  painters  sought  to 
give  to  their  Madonnas. 

The  little  one  committed  to  the  care  of 
such  a  custodian  will  "take  notice"  and  talk 
sooner  than  if  nursed  by  one  who,  with  as 
much  good-will  and  skill,  is  not  endowed 
with  this  nameless  oneness  of  feeling  with 
it.  In  every  family  of  tolerable  size  there  is 
usually  one  member  whom  Baby  singles  out 
from  the  rest  as  his  especial  property  and 
favorite.  On  her  his  eyes  first  steady  their 
wanderings,  for  her  the  first  smile  dawns  in 
their  misty  depths  to  break  in  sunshine  over 
the  hitherto  vacant  face;  in  imitation — for 
a  while  unconscious,  afterward  earnest — of 
the  cooing,  formless,  unutterably  sweet  non- 
sense of  her  baby-talk,  the  lips  curve  and 
the  tongue  essays  articulation.  The  baby- 
lover  will  aver  stoutly  that  infants  have 
a  language  of  their  own  and  comprehend 
her  babblings  when  she  mimics  them  ;  also 
that  they  converse  intelligently  with  one 
another  in  this  vernacular.  The  fancy  is  so 
pretty  that  we  do  not  care  to  disprove  it,  if 
there  were  data  on  which  to  rest  the  ungra- 
cious refutation.  It  is  certain  that  the  dia- 
lect is  limited  in  range,  and  is  soon  discarded 
for  what  is  more  generally  acknowledged  as 
speech. 
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From  indefinite  murmurs,  liquid  with  le- 
gato vowellings,  Baby  passes  to  the  man- 
agement of  consonants  and  significant  into- 
nations. As  befits  one  who  has  all  of  life  to 
learn,  the  interrogative  is  his  chosen  mode. 
He  begs  for  knowledge  of  the  Great  Problem 
by  the  time  he  fairly  enters  the  hither  rim  of 
the  Shadow  out  of  which  the  man  will  step 
into  his  grave.  The  first  word  he  achieves, 
unless  he  be  one  exception  in  a  million  cases, 
is  "  mamma,"  and  this  he  gives  with  an  up- 
ward inflection.  She  ought,  in  all  the  wide, 
perplexing  universe  of  which  he  has  become 
an  involuntary  atom,  to  be  the  One  Fact  to 
him,  but  even  of  this  he  is  doubtful.  He 
renders  the  sweetest  of  mortal  names  with  a 
cadence  that  sometimes  caricatures  query. 
Poor  little,  pleading  interrogation-point ! 

What  he  will  say  next  and  afterward  de- 
pends upon  his  preceptor.  Distinctness  of 
enunciation,  patience  in  iteration,  are  the 
leading  rules  at  this  stage  of  his  education. 
Teach  him  one  word  before  dividing  his  at- 
tention by  the  suggestion  of  another.  The 
gain  costs  him  a  mental  effort  as  severe  as 
you  would  put  forth  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  German  or  Greek.  Do  not  "cram"  him 
without  mercy.  The  fact  that  he  has  ut- 
tered one  syllable  clearly  proves  that  the 
vocal  apparatus  is  perfect.  When  he  re- 
peats this,  tempted  by  your  lead,  you  have 
assurance  that  the  lines  between  tongue  and 
brain  are  in  working  order.  Having  made  a 
dozen  words  his  own,  he  will  learn  quite  as 
fast,  and  with  less  risk  to  his  health,  from 
being  talked  to  as  if  he  were  drilled  in  his 
small  exercise  hourly. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  genius  when  a  child  be- 
gins to  talk  at  a  phenomenally  early  age. 
The  boy  is  as  likely  to  become  a  Humboldt 
or  Shakspere  who  cannot  frame  a  sentence  at 
eighteen  months  as  is  he  who  prattles  flu- 
ently at  that  age,  and  reads  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament when  three  years  old.  The  long 
home-stretch  that  will  test  his  mettle  and 
staying-power  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  It  is  far  more  essen- 
tial that  he  should  sleep  and  eat  well,  grow 
strong  of  limb  and  tough  of  muscle,  during 
the  first  twenty-four  months  of  life,  than  to 


distance  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  of 
verbal  utterance.  Never  compel  him  to  re- 
peat the  phrases  he  has  learned,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  visitors  or  to  satisfy  yourself 
of  his  proficiency,  when  he  is  tired,  or  when 
from  any  other  cause  save  sheer  wilfulness 
he  is  reluctant  to  go  through  his  paces.  The 
strain  on  nerve  and  temper  counterbalances 
the  good  gained  by  keeping  him  up  in  the 
practice  of  his  accomplishment. 

Some  excellent  mothers  frown  down  what 
is  usually  implied  by  "  baby-talk  "  as  worse 
than  foolish.  They  will  have  it  that  it  de- 
moralizes the  infantine  conception  of  speech, 
introduces  an  element  of  absurdity  into  the 
business  of  instruction.  They  address  their 
offspring,  of  whatever  age,  in  sober,  dignified 
phrase,  with  no  digressive  diminutives  or 
apostrophes — when  they  address  them  at 
all.  Until  Baby  gives  indubitable  proofs  of 
intelligent  comprehension  of  human  lan- 
guage he  is  discoursed  of  as  one  might  men- 
tion a  chattel. 

I  heard  a  parent  of  this  type  thus  admon- 
ish a  yearling  baby  :  "  It  is  your  duty  to  go 
to  sleep  when  I  tell  you  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  you  to  do  it.  So,  my  son,  you 
will  lie  still,  shut  your  eyes,  and  try  to  behave 
as  a  good  child  should.  If  you  do  not  I 
shall  be  disappointed." 

All  this  was  uttered  in  calm  seriousness, 
with  no  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation. 

This  conscientious  mother  was  really  con- 
cerned, and  even  mortified,  that  her  babies 
did  not  speak  plainly  from  the  outset ;  ob- 
tained, I  think,  radical  views  of  human  de- 
pravity when  her  first-born  lisped  on  her  j's 
and  used  p  for /. 

"  My  child  !  "  she  said,  with  a  distressed 
blush,  as  the  two-year- old  ran  up  to  her  with 
a  voluble  narrative,  "  what  will  my  friends 
think  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  taught 
you  if  you  persist  in  saying  that  you  4  //;aw 
a  /^weet  little  butter/y  Mucking  //mgar  out 
of  a/ower'?" 

With  all  our  pity  for  the  tiny  creature 
whose  trial-steps  are  taken  on  stilts  which 
are  never  laid  aside,  we  find  a  partial  excuse 
for  the  severe  system  in  our  intolerance  of 
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the  gibberish  foisted  upon  the  budding  intel- 
lect as  rational  speech  by  the  vast  number 
of  baby-trainers  who  never,  by  any  chance, 
subside  into  grammatical  sense  in  associa- 
tion with  younglings  of  their  race.  English 
is,  at  the  plainest,  a  thick-set  hedge  about 
the  expression  of  thought.  The  babblers 
aforesaid  make  it  more  difficult  than  Russian 
or  Sanscrit.  The  example  of  the  doting 
mamma  who  calls  the  attention  of  "  Georgey- 
porgey"  to  the  "  wheely-peely  that  goes 
roundy-poundy  on  the  roady-poady,"  falls 
short  of  the  ultra  ludicrousness,  the  absolute 
asininity  of  the  jargon  affected  by  the  school. 
Names  are  travestied  and  invented  the  fur- 
ther to  bewilder  the  uninitiated  and  make 
more  thorny  the  child's  road  to  the  practice 
of  sane  people's  talk. 

One  unfortunate  infant  brought  up  under 
such  tutelage  called  a  dog  a  "  waggy,"  a  cow 
a  "  horny,"  a  horse  a  "  ha-ha,"  a  nut  a 
"  c'acker,"  his  nurse  "wow-wow,"  and  a 
banana  a  "  parson,"  until  he  was  four  years 
of  age.  These  are  but  a  few,  and  not  the 
most  ridiculous  specimens  of  his  vocabu- 
lary. His  natural  guardians,  having  invented 
or  assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  extra- 
ordinary misnomers,  were  urgent  in  objec- 
tion to  the  modification  of  any  of  them,  ex- 
pected friends  and  visitors  to  adopt  the 
child's  phraseology  in  talking  with  him. 

"  It  sounded  so  cunning,  and  showed  such 
an  original  turn  of  mind  in  the  darling,  and 
he  would  have  to  speak  prose  like  other  peo- 
ple all  too  soon." 

"  What  you  /ink  ! ''  said  the  father  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  grave  and  learned 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  took  the  boy  on  his 
knee  during  a  pastoral  call.  "  Ikky  [Rich- 
ard] haw  a  'ickey  [wicked]  ha-ha  hitchey- 
hitchey  jong  'le  Yeet  an'  hoppy  on  a  po-po 
'ickle  waggy  ! " 

It  would  have  been  as  wise  and  kind  to 
teach  him  Choctaw  as  the  initiatory  step  to 
the  study  of  his  mother-tongue. 

As  strongly  should  the  friends  of  infant 
humanity  protest  against  the  fashion  of 
speaking  ungrammatically  to  babies.  The 


melancholy  truth  that  double  negatives,  mis- 
matched nominatives  and  verbs,  and  slaugh- 
tered cases  would  seem  to  come  by  nature  to 
most  people,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  every- 
day observation,  does  not  need  to  be  em- 
phasized by  examples  from  the  nursery. 
There  is  no  reason,  based  on  the  physical 
or  mental  structure  of  the  child,  why  he 
should  say,  "  I  is,"  or  "  Me  /ant,"  or  "  Him 
'ont,"  or,  as  I  actually  heard  a  blubbering 
urchin  of  six  years  lament,  "  Mamma  'panked 
/"  !  instead  of  stating  the  case  in  correct 
English.  Again,  why  create  a  habit  for  the 
sake  of  breaking  it  ?  The  alternative  ot 
priggish  is  not  barbarous  speech. 

Granting  the  force  of  these  strictures  upon 
prevailing  modes  of  tuition,  who  does  not 
enjoy  real  baby-talk  from  baby-lips?  The 
bewitching  slips  in  construction  and  pronun- 
ciation ;  the  audacious  coinage  of  words 
when  memory  does  not  produce  those  Baby 
has  been  taught— illegal  manufactures  that 
are  often  more  apt  than  the  legitimate  arti- 
cle; the  death-wrestle  with  polysyllables; 
the  groping  about  for  something  that  will 
serve  as  landing-net  for  the  struggling 
thought  just  hooked — what  are  they  all 
but  tokens  of  mind  and  soul-growth?  It  is 
much  to  see  a  human  soul  grow.  It  is 
more  to  help  it  to  do  this  by  normal  and 
safe  processes. 

In  later  life  we  are  slow  to  receive  a  dar- 
ingly novel  idea,  cautious  about  offering  it 
to  others.  We  would  no  more  handle  some 
subjects  than  we  would  toy  with  an  electric 
eel.  Baby,  made  fearless  by  ignorance, 
grapples  with  each  at  sight,  and  publishes 
his  discovery  without  fear  or  favor.  So 
many  things  are  unfamiliar  and  marvellous 
to  him  that  he  does  not  discriminate  accord- 
ing to  polite  usage,  classifies  and  rates  as  his 
judgment  dictates.  We  are  afraid  of  our 
own  children  sometimes.  Sometimes  we 
reverence  them.  If  our  ideals  are  their  veri- 
est realities,  our  treasures  less  than  withered 
leaves  in  their  eyes,  shall  we  and  Time,  or 
angels  and  the  Hereafter,  decide  which  is  the 
righteous  verdict  ? 
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WHOOPING-COUGH  AND  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  IT. 

BY  JOHN  M.  KEATING,  M.D., 
Visiting  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  etc. 


I HAVE  chosen  the  subject  of  whooping- 
cough  and  its  nursing  because  it  seems 
to  be  this  year  unusually  prevalent,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  mothers  who  have  learned 
to  seek  in  Babyhood  for  an  answer  to  all 
their  inquiries  would  like  to  know  exactly 
what  this  dreaded  disease  is,  how  to  guard 
against  it,  and  how  to  manage  its  treatment. 

The  mortality  of  this  disease  is  very  great. 
The  U.  S.  Census  Report  for  1880  showed 
a  total  of  11,102  deaths  from  it;  whereas 
diphtheria,  that  most  dreaded  of  all  dis- 
eases, which  seems  to  carry  off  with  such 
relentless  fury  so  many  children  year  after 
year — a  disease  far  more  to  be  feared  than 
cholera,  and  which,  I  may  say,  could  be  al- 
most as  readily  driven  from  our  doors — in 
the  same  year  carried  off  38,389  victims, 
only  a  little  over  three  times  that  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

It  is  not  whooping-cough  alone  that  gives 
us  such  a  large  mortality  :  it  is  fatal  in  its 
complications — in  other  words,  being  a  dis- 
ease that  lasts  six  weeks,  or  sometimes  two 
months,  parents  or  nurses  get  careless  and 
the  babies  die  from  debility,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  bowel-complaint,  or  some  com- 
plication caused  by  the  great  straining  in- 
duced by  the  cough. 

ITS  CHARACTER. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  study  the  nature  of 
this  disease  from  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject.  It  has  been  well  known 
and  thoroughly  described  by  medical  writers 
for  many  years  ;  certainly  for  over  three  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  a 
contagious  affection,  not  simply  a  nervous 
cough. 

It  is  a  disease  usually  occurring  in  child- 
hood, but  which  is  limited  to  no  particular 
age.  I  once  saw  a  child  born  with  it  un- 
doubtedly, and  we  frequently  hear  of  it  at  the 


age  of  sixty  or  over.  It  is  rare  for  a  person 
to  have  it  twice.  It  begins  as  an  ordinary 
cold,  though,  after  the  child  has  had  appa- 
rently a  cold  in  its  head  and  a  dry  cough 
for  some  days,  the  cough  comes  on  in  par- 
oxysms, usually  upon  taking  food,  or  after 
running,  or  upon  some  excitement ;  but  it 
tries  to  suppress  the  cough,  and  in  doing  so 
the  face  gets  much  congested.  Soon  the 
paroxysm  of  coughing  will  provoke  vomiting, 
and  then  the  whoop,  or  drawing-in  of  the 
breath,  after  several  forcible  expulsive  cough- 
ing-spells  have  taken  place.  These  par- 
oxysms increase  in  force  and  frequency  ;  the 
child's  face  becomes  blue  and  puffy ;  the 
little  sufferer  seizes  on  the  nearest  obstacle 
for  support ;  the  spells  are  agonizing  to 
behold  ;  finally,  after  successive  coughing- 
spells,  each  followed  by  a  gasping  which 
produces  the  whoop,  a  violent  attack  at 
vomiting  takes  place,  mucus  runs  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  the  child  falls  back 
limp  and  exhausted,  in  a  few  moments  to 
resume  its  play,  without  any  evidence,  ex- 
cept the  puffing  about  the  eyes,  of  any  trou- 
ble in  the  respiratory  tract.  This  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  at  first  to  make  a  defi- 
nite statement  as  to  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease; it  is  only  after  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  when  the  cough  assumes  the  fea- 
tures above  described,  that  one  is  certain  ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  child  has 
been  exposed  to  the  disease.  It  is  not  the 
most  contagious  disease  of  childhood,  not 
nearly  as  much  so  as  scarlet-fever,  measles, 
or  chicken-pox  ;  it  requires,  in  all  probability, 
either"  the  breath  direct  from  another  case,  or 
inhaling  the  air  of  a  crowded  room  or  car  in 
which  a  child  with  the  disease  has  been. 

In  Babyhood  for  February  last,  in  an 
article  on  Scarlatina,  I  endeavored  to  make 
the  question  of  the  period  of  incubation  un- 
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derstood — that  time  which  elapses  between 
the  direct  exposure  to  the  poison  of  a  dis- 
ease or  the  absorption  of  its  contagious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms.  Forwhooping-cough  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  two  weeks,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  calculate  it. 

The  disease  is  a  contagious  one — that  we 
all  know.  Its  contagious  material  resides 
undoubtedly  in  the  breath  of  the  one  affected 
with  it ;  it  is  taken  up  probably  by  the  air 
during  its  passage  over  the  secretions  from  the 
throat  and  nose.  The  air  probably  retains  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  these  secretions  usually, 
at  the  height  of  the  disease,  being  excessive, 
are  easily  communicated  from  one  child  to 
another  in  play,  by  kissing,  etc.,  or  they  dry 
and  are  finely  pulverized,  and  are  scattered 
throughout  a  badly-ventilated  room.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  excessive  secretion, 
from  the  first  week  till  the  cough  almost  dis- 
appears, the  child  with  whooping-cough  is 
capable  of  giving  the  disease  to  others  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact. 

Is  it  not  almost  criminal,  then,  in  pa- 
rents and  nurses  to  take  these  childre7i  into 
open  squares  or  parks,  places  of  a?nuse7nent 
where  healthy  children  congregate  ?  And 
yet  this  is  done  daily. 

Investigators  have  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope certain  germs,  which  have  since  been 
found  in  all  cases  of  this  disease,  in  the  spu- 
tum and  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose.  In 
all  probability  these  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane,  are  directly  absorb- 
ed, multiply  and  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  blood  during  the  period  of  incubation,  or 
act  in  some  way  especially  on  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  respiratory  tract. 
Animals  have  been  inoculated  with  this  mu- 
cus and  have  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

PREVENTION  OF  COMPLICATIONS. 

It  is  a  disease  that  has  a  regular  course 
of  its  own  to  run  if  not  treated.  In  Japan 
it  is  called  the  "hundred-day  disease."  It 
usually,  in  mild  cases,  lasts  about  two 
months,  possibly  sometimes  three,  though 
active  treatment  and  careful  nursing  will 


shorten  it  to  a  very  great  extent,  or  make  it 
very  much  less  severe. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  to  examine  carefully 
the  medical  treatment  of  this  disease.  As 
far  as  is  known,  no  drug  will  at  once  cut 
short  an  attack,  but  the  physician  has  many 
resources  at  his  command  that  will  mitigate 
its  severity,  diminish  the  intensity  of  its  par- 
oxysms, lessen  the  great  danger  to  hemor- 
rhages, to  heart-disease,  to  disease  of  the 
lungs,  whose  delicate  tissue  is  easily  dam- 
aged by  forcible  coughing ;  and  it  is  for  him 
to  decide  what  is  especially  advisable  for 
each  particular  case.  He  will  probably  give 
the  child  belladonna  or  quinine,  or  possibly 
recommend  an  infusion  of  chestnut-leaves. 
At  night  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  give 
bromide  of  potassium,  or  ammonium  with 
chloral. 

To  the  mother  belongs  the  equally  impor- 
tant duty  of  warding  off  danger  by  careful 
nursing,  by  guarding  her  child  against  ex- 
posure, by  proper  clothing,  careful  and  nu- 
tritious diet,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air. 

NURSING. 

Every  child  with  whooping-cough  should 
have  pure,  fresh  air,  be  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible  in  suitable  weather.  The  sea-air, 
when  accessible,  is  greatly  to  be  desired  ;  the 
moisture  in  it,  and  possibly  the  salt  air,  help 
to  liquefy  the  secretions.  It  has  a  sedative 
effect,  allaying  nervous  irritability  ;  then  it  is 
always  fresh  and  pure,  and  this  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  treatment.  The  fresh  air  pre- 
vents debility,  and  therefore  wards  off  those 
serious  complications  due  to  "  run  down  "  and 
loss  of  appetite.  If  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  city,  it  is  well  to  dress  the  child 
warmly,  make  a  play-room  of  the  top  story  of 
the  house,  and  open  the  windows  to  insure  a 
constant  access  of  fresh  air  purer  than  that 
directly  from  the  street. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  most  to  be  dread- 
ed as  a  complication,  therefore  all  children 
suffering  from  whooping-cough  should  have 
some  woollen  garment,  light  in  summer  and 
heavier  in  winter,  covering  the  entire  body. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  clothe  children  too  warmly  ; 
active  perspiration  during  play  will  only  in- 
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vite  colds  should  the  child  be  exposed  to  a 
draught.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all 
children,  sick  or  well.  Often  severe  catarrhs 
are  brought  about  in  children  overclothed. 

A  child  should  be  accustomed  to  a  daily 
bath  or  sponging  in  cool  water ;  its  chest, 
back,  and  feet  should  be  thoroughly  sponged, 
and  then  reaction  brought  about  by  a  good 
rubbing. 

There  is  a  curious  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  feet  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages.  We  all  know  how  quickly 
wet  feet,  when  exposed  to  draughts,  will  give 
a  catarrh.  A  foot-bath  of  cool  or  cold  water 
at  night  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  liability 
to  colds. 

FOOD. 

A  child  with  whooping-cough  should  re- 
ceive a  full  supply  of  digestible,  nutritious 
food  ;  gruels,  soups  or  broths,  Mellin's  or 
Horlick's  food  ;  a  light  dinner  of  chicken  or 
steak,  if  it  is  old  enough,  vegetables  such  as 
well-cooked  young  beets,  spinach,  cauliflow- 
er, roasted  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  stewed 
fruits,  as  apples  or  peaches,  that  will  keep 
the  bowels  regular.  Milk  should,  of  course, 
be  plentifully  used,  and  it  is  well  to  dilute  it 
with  lime-water  or  Vichy  water  to  prevent 
it  curdling  in  heavy  masses.  A  child  is  apt 
to  have  a  paroxysm  and  vomit  a  meal  just 
after  it  is  taken.  Some  light,  nourishing  food 
should  at  once  be  given  which  will  be  re- 
tained ;  either  a  cup  of  broth  with  barley,  or 
milk  and  lime-water,  or  some  sherry  and 
water  with  sponge  cake,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 

VARIOUS  HINTS. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  a  thick  mucus  will  follow  a  par- 
oxysm, and  that  until  this  discharge  takes 
place  the  cough  will  be  repeated.  The  mo- 
ther should  recognize  this  fact  and  do  all  in 
her  power  to  aid  the  child.  If  it  is  an  infant 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  child 
over  on  its  stomach,  with  the  head  low,  and 
detaching  the  mucus  with  her  finger  from 
the  mouth.  If  the  child  is  older  it  should 
be  taught  to  blow  its  nose  thoroughly,  or 
probably  by  inducing  vomiting  at  once  re- 


lief will  come  and  the  paroxysm  be  cut 
short.  A  child  can  be  very  materially  aided 
in  this  way  and  the  severe  strain  avoided. 

A  large  amount  of  the  thick  mucus  which 
cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  cough  may 
seriously  threaten  suffocation.  In  such  a 
case  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  or  the 
same  of  powdered  alum  mixed  with  syrup, 
should  be  at  once  given  to  provoke  immedi- 
ate vomiting. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  chest  by  means  of 
various  liniments  are  certainly  valuable  ;  a 
suitable  one  will  be  selected  by  the  physician, 
containing  possibly  the  oil  of  amber,  croton- 
oil,  or  turpentine,  in  soap  liniment,  or  pos- 
sibly chloroform  liniment.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  the  spray  from  an 
atomizer  when  inhaled  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  It  can  be  used  to 
make  the  thick  mucus  more  watery,  and  also 
as  a  means  of  carrying  medicaments  directly 
to  the  surface.  But  it  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
ther. The  nose  and  throat  should  receive 
in  this  way  a  thorough  treatment  five  or  six 
times  a  day. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  my  readers  that  whooping- 
cough  is  a  distinct  disease  with  a  history 
of  its  own,  and  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  the  other  contagious  affections  of  child- 
hood. I  have  avoided  discussion  of  its  medi- 
cal treatment ;  that  belongs  to  the  doctor. 
Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  child  invites 
most  serious  complications,  and  these  are  the 
causes  of  the  great  mortality  mentioned.  All 
patent  nostrums  of  uncertain  combination, 
or  of  such  composition  as  to  derange  the 
secretions,  produce  constipation,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, are  to  be  avoided  by  all  means.  Good 
nursing  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  Fresh 
air,  proper  clothing,  good,  nutritious  diet, 
regulation  of  the  bowels,  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  by  aiding 
the  child  in  discharging  the  mucus,  giving 
it  an  easy  and  comfortable  position  which 
relieves  the  strain,  supporting  it  for  the 
same  purpose,  pressure  of  the  hand  over 
the  eyes  to  prevent  their  strain — all  these  are 
as  important  as  the  medical  treatment. 


THE  NURSING  MOTHER. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  MASON,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  appalling  mortality  among  infants 
at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the 
"  heated  term,"  is  a  subject  demanding  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  thinking  people. 
One  child  in  five  dies  during  the  first  year 
of  life — that  is,  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion— this  number  being  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  occurring  during  any  subsequent 
year.  A  large  proportion  of  this  mortality 
is  due  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
caused  by  errors  in  the  diet  of  the  infant ; 
hence  we  see  the  importance  of  every  mother 
being  made  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  a 
successful  performance  of  lactation,  and  the 
consequent  supply  to  the  infant  of  a  healthy 
and  abundant  milk,  upon  which  supply  a 
large  percentage  of  its  chances  of  life  de- 
pends. We  will  consider  the  subject  entirely 
with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and 
shall  touch  upon  disorders  of  the  mother 
only  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  point. 

Lactation  should  ordinarily  begin  about 
twelve  hours  after  birth,  the  milk  obtained  at 
this  time  being  small  in  quantity  but  impor- 
tant, acting  as  a  natural  purgative  and  clear- 
ing out  the  bowels. 

Until  the  flow  of  milk  is  fully  established 
frequent  applications  to  the  breast  are  not 
necessary,  and  "  teas,"  sugar  and  water,  etc., 
are  positively  harmful.  What  the  infant 
chiefly  needs  is  sleep.  During  the  next  six 
weeks,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  its  stom- 
ach, applications  to  the  breast  should  be  fre- 
quent, as  often  as  twelve  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  this  the  number  may  be 
gradually  diminished,  until  at  the  sixth  month 
five  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will 
suffice.    There  should  be  an  intermission  of 


four  to  six  hours  at  night,  in  order  to  give  the- 
mother  that  amount  of  rest  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  her  health  and 
consequently  the  normal  condition  of  her 
milk.  The  infant  will  usually  object  to  this 
arrangement  and  cry  a  good  deal  at  first 
but  it  does  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  milk, 
and  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  it. 

Though  regularity  is  of  great  importance, 
yet  if  at  any  time  the  child  sleep  beyond  the 
usual  hour  for  nursing  it  should  not  be 
aroused  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  the  breast  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  quieting  agent ;  only  harm  can. 
result  from  such  a  practice.  Neither  should 
the  infant  be  suddenly  taken  from  the  breast,, 
but  allowed  to  continue  nursing  until  it  vol- 
untarily ceases.  The  breasts  ought  to  be 
used  alternately,  so  that  the  supply  of  milk 
may  be  maintained  in  each. 

Among  important  influences  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  and  consequently  the 
health  of  the  infant,  are  : 

ist.  Diet  of  the  mother.  This  may  con- 
sist of  any  of  the  simple  and  nutritious  foods, 
and  it  is  well  for  her  not  to  deviate  too  much 
from  her  ordinary  diet.  Milk  and  oatmeal 
may  be  partaken  of  freely,  and  are  among 
the  best  agents  to  promote  the  production  of 
milk ;  the  immoderate  use  of  condiments,  es- 
pecially pepper,  mustard,  and  vinegar,  is  to> 
be  avoided.  Malt  liquors,  such  as  beer,  ale,, 
etc.,  are  often  highly  recommended  to  the 
nursing  woman,  and  if  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  may  be  continued  in 
moderation  ;  otherwise  they  had  better  be 
avoided  altogether,  at  least  until  the  latter 
months  of  lactation. 
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2d.  Medicines.  A  number  of  these,  nota- 
bly the  cathartics,  act  upon  the  child  through 
the  medium  of  the  milk  ;  this  fact  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  especially  when  the 
mother  takes  a  narcotic  such  as  opium. 

3d.  The  emotions.  Few  mothers  realize 
what  a  powerful  influence  anger,  grief,  irri- 
tability of  temper,  or  excitement  of  any  kind, 
exerts  upon  the  character  of  the  milk.  Chil- 
dren nursing  immediately  after  a  fit  of  anger 
in  the  mother  are  often  attacked  with  pain, 
colic  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  con- 
vulsions ;  examinations  of  the  milk  at  these 
times  have  shown  it  to  be  perfectly  color- 
less and  watery.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive to  successful  nursing  than  an  equable 
temper. 


4th.  Menstrual  disorders.  The  child  some- 
times suffers  from  colicky  pains  and  slight 
vomiting  when  the  mother  is  "  unwell,"  but 
this  is  usually  unimportant,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  period  is  past  and  the  infant  flourishes  as 
before. 

Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be 
taken,  and  the  bowels  kept  in  a  regular 
state. 

We  have  here  presupposed  a  healthy 
mother;  but  if  she  be  suffering  from  any 
chronic  wasting  disease  it  is  best  to  employ 
a  wet-nurse,  and  the  same  considerations 
which  we  have  indicated  for  the  mother  will 
guide  us  in  the  management  of  the  nurse. 
Fevers,  if  they  be  not  contagious,  and  acute 
diseases,  do  not  ordinarily  preclude  nursings 


SLIGHT  SYMPTOMS. 

BY  MARY  HUME  DOUGINE. 


ON  taking  up  a  little  one  about  two  years 
old  I  remarked  to  his  mother  that  his 
breath  was  heavy  and  feverish,  but  she  said, 
"  Oh  !  yes  ;  that's  nothing  ;  his  breath  is 
often  so  ;  all  children  have  that  breath  oc- 
casionally." "  But  what  do  you  do  for  it  ?  "  I 
inquired.  "Oh  !  nothing,"  she  replied.  "It 
goes  as  it  comes ;  I  never  worry  over 
trifles."  When  next  I  saw  her  the  little 
one  was  dangerously  sick  with  diarrhoea, 
and  she  required  the  most  extreme  care  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Now,  this  suffering  was  probably  prevent- 
able, and  the  heavy  breath  was  what  the  late 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  would  call  "  Nature's  flag  of 
distress,"  telling  the  mother  that  something 
was  wrong  :  improper  food  had  been  eaten, 
cold  had  been  taken,  or  in  some  other  way 
the  equilibrium  of  perfect  health  had  been 
disturbed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just 
here,  in  the  slight  premonitory  symptoms  of 
illness,  that  a  mother  should  train  eye,  ear, 
and  touch  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive.  Often 
a  slight  remedy,  even  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
warm  bath,  will  prevent  or  modify  what 
might  have  been  a  dangerous  attack.  Espe- 


cially is  this  true  of  the  little  ones  of  whom 
Babyhood  is  the  special  guardian.  After 
the  age  of  three  they  are  able  to  describe 
their  feelings  with  tolerable  correctness,  but 
before  that  age  much  must  be  left  to  the 
mother's  intuitive  perceptions. 

Besides,  these  little  ones  often  make  mis- 
takes in  naming  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
they  do  in  the  meaning  of  many  words 
while  forming  their  vocabulary.  Thus,  a 
little  girl  I  knew  complained  so  frequently 
of  "  headache  "  that  her  mother  began  to- 
feel  seriously  alarmed  lest  her  brain  was 
affected  in  some  way ;  but  happening  one 
day,  after  hearing  the  plaintive  "  Oh !  my 
head  aches  !  "  to  ask,  "  Where  is  your  head, 
Katie?"  what  was  her  relief  and  amuse- 
ment to  see  the  child  place  her  hand  on  her 
abdomen,  as  she  answered,  "  Why,  here, 
mamma." 

Most  children  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
some  kind  ;  with  one  child  it  is  summer 
complaint,  with  another  it  may  be  catarrh, 
with  another  colic  ;  but  a  little  watchfulness 
will  enable  a  mother  to  detect  symptoms  of 
the  attack  a  day  or  two  before  it  appears,. 
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and  dieting,  bathing,  or  a  little  judiciously- 
administered  medicine  may  prevent,  and  in 
time  correct,  the  weakness  that  renders  the 
child  liable  to  these  attacks. 

The  mother  should  train  her  eye  to  notice 
changes  in  color,  or  slight  languor  of  move- 
ment, or  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  Train 
her  ear  to  notice  irregularity  or  shortness  of 
breath,  slight  rattlings  of  mucus  in  the  head, 
throat,  or  chest,  and  the  sounds  of  different 
coughs,  that  she  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
apply  simple  remedies  to  the  right  place. 
Teach  her  touch  to  be  so  delicate  as  to  know 
by  the  clasp  of  the  little  hand,  or  the  kiss  of 
the  warm  lips,  whether  fever  lurks  in  the 
veins  of  her  darling. 

Long  before  the  child  shows  illness  to  the 
common  observer  the  true  mother  has  de- 
tected this  or  that  slight  symptom,  and,  if 
a  physician  is  called,  she  is  able  to  greatly 
assist  him  to  a  correct  diagnosis  :  she  knows 
whether  the  child's  skin  is  usually  moist  or 
dry,  cool  or  warm ;  whether  it  rolls  in  its 
sleep  or  lies  quiet.  Ah  !  how  many  a  mother 
owes  her  child's  life  to  her  close  observation 
of  its  habits.  No  reader  of  Babyhood,  I 
am  sure,  neglects  so  obvious  a  duty  as  to 
know  whether  the  usual  evacuations  are 
properly  and  regularly  performed  ;  but  nurses 
are  not  always  wise  and  prudent  in  this  re- 
spect. 

But,  while  a  mother  should  be  especially 
teen  in  noticing  symptoms,  she  must  be 
equally  cautious  in  the   use   of  any  but 


simplest  remedies  ;  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  the  counsel  of  an  intelligent 
physician  is  invaluable,  for  all  these  gentle- 
men agree  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure."  The  child  who  has  fought  his  way 
through  fits,  croup,  frequent  diarrhoea,  and 
heavy  colds  may  have  what  is  called  a  strong 
constitution  to  begin  with,  but  I  should  hard- 
ly think  he  would  have  much  of  it  left  when 
he  arrives  at  maturity. 

There  are  some  things  that  these  little 
ones  may  be  taught  to  do  at  a  very  early  age 
which  are  of  great  use  in  detecting  the  seat 
of  the  trouble  when  ill  ;  for  instance,  to 
cough  when  told  to,  to  breathe  deeply 
through  the  nose  or  mouth  as  directed,  to 
put  out  the  tongue,  and  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  move  the  bowels— all  little  things 
and  very  easily  taught ;  the  first  is  especially 
useful  when  croup  is  to  be  detected. 

These  hints  may  seem  to  be,  and  perhaps 
are,  only  trifles  ;  but  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  darlings  are  not  trifles,  but  great 
blessings,  and  if  it  takes  a  lifetime  of  tender 
watchfulness,  during  which  this  care  has 
been  useful  only  once,  in  that  once  lies  the 
reward  for  it  all. 

"  'Tis  a  mother's  large  affection 
Hears  with  a  mysterious  sense. 
Breathings  that  evade  detection, 
Whisper  faint,  and  fine  inflection 
Thrill  in  her  with  pain  intense. 
Childhood's  honeyed  words  untaught 
Hiveth  she  in  loving  thought — 
Tones  that  never  thence  depart, 
For  she  listens  with  her  heart.'1'' 

—  Laman  Blanchard. 


FEEDING  BY  THE  NURSING-BOTTLE. 


BY  W.  THORNTON  PARKER,  M.D.,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


rr^HE  breast  milk  of  a  healthy  mother  can- 
1  not  be  equalled  by  any  combination  of 
ingredients  devised  by  man.  Cow's  milk, 
properly  prepared,  is  the  best  substitute. 
If  the  mother  can  give  even  a  little  whole- 
some milk  from  her  own  natural  supply  it  is, 
of  course,  better  than  none.  The  importance 
of  knowing  how  to  prepare  milk  for  the  bot- 
tle of  the  baby  who  by  some  misfortune  has 
been  deprived  of  the  best  of  all  nourishment, 


I  either   wholly  or  in  part,  is  a  matter  that 
j  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many 
physicians  and  nurses. 

The  best  nursing-bottle  is  a  plain,  easily 
cleansed,  and  reasonably  large  one.  It  should 
be  without  tubes  of  any  kind,  either  of  glass 
or  rubber,  because  both  of  these  are  liable  to 
get  foul  and  unwholesome,  if  not  positively 
poisonous  for  the  infant.  It  is  best  always 
to  have  two  bottles,  so  that  one,  at  least,  may 
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be  clean  and  ready  for  use.  A  pure  gum 
nipple,  with  two  holes  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible, is  best.  When  there  is  only  one  hole, 
the  infant  in  nursing  compresses  the  nipple 
and  sends  the  milk  in  a  stream  in  such  a 
manner  as  often  to  nearly  strangle  itself. 
Milk  coming  through  one  hole  only  is  not  as 
comfortable  as  when  it  comes  through  two. 
and  the  effort  of  nursing  becomes  disagree- 
able and  wearisome  to  the  little  feeder.  The 
best  way  to  nurse  an  infant  is  by  holding  it 
in  the  arms,  and  giving  it  the  bottle  in  about 
the  same  position  and  height  as  if  it  were 
really  being  nursed  by  its  mother.  When  it 
has  finished  nursing  the  bottle  should  be  re- 
moved, emptied,  and  cleansed.  Never  should 
the  bottle  be  left  in  the  infant's  care  to  use 
at  will. 

Regular  habits  formed  early  in  life  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  for  future  health 
and  happiness.  Many  a  healthy  child  has 
been  ruined  by  carelessness  in  nursing,  and 
the  character  of  many  a  spoiled  child  has  been 
fashioned  by  neglect  of  the  proper  care  and 
judgment  which  should  be  shown  at  this 
important  period  of  human  life.  Unhealthy 
habits  and  erroneous  nursing  are  the  founda- 
tion of  much  future  wretchedness.  "  Slight 
those  who  say,  amidst  their  sickly  healths, 
thou  livest  by  rule,"  says  George  Herbert. 
Many  years  of  experience  in  the  care  of  in- 
fants has  convinced  the  writer  that  you  can 
teach  a  baby  good  habits  from  its  earliest 
days  of  life  much  more  easily  than  you  can 
overcome  and  master  bad  ones.  Regularity 
in  nursing  and  in  sleeping,  and  regularity 
with  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  bowels 
in  infants,  can  all  be  established  by  a  little 
forethought  and  common  sense. 


With  regard  to  the  best  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  milk  for  the  bottle,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing advisable  :  For  a  child  three  months  old 
take  of  pure  Alderney  milk  one  cupful  (i 
gill),  boiling  water  two  cupfuls  (%  pint), 
limewater  one  tablespoonful,  sugar-of-milk 
one  teaspoonful.    Mix  carefully. 

If  you  cannot  use  sugar  of-milk  use  loaf- 
sugar.  The  water  must  be  boiling,  not 
merely  hot.    Do  not  boil  the  milk. 

Never  give  cold  milk  to  an  infant.  It  is 
almost  certain  to  disagree  with  it,  if  not  ac- 
tually to  make  it  sick.  This  method  of  pre- 
paring the  milk  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Milk  prepared  in  this  manner  is  least  likely 
to  sour  in  the  baby's  stomach.  Faithful  at- 
tention to  these  rules  will  well  repay  one  for 
the  trouble  expended. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  caution  parents 
about  the  importance  of  obtaining  pure  cow's 
milk,  fresh  and  clean  ;  and  when  procured  to 
keep  in  a  clean,  healthy  refrigerator  free 
from  impure  air.  If  possible  the  milk  should 
be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  by  itself,  and  not  in 
the  midst  of  other  food.  Milk  readily  absorbs 
from  the  atmosphere  all  kinds  of  odors  and 
impurities.  It  seems  to  possess  a  dreadful 
readiness  to  acquire  poisonous  properties  in 
this  manner.  In  the  New  York  World  of 
February  24,  1884,  I  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  the  dangers  from  impure 
milk.  Many  families  going  to  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  some  unhealthy  child,  and 
where  milk  has  been  ordered  as  the  principal 
prescription,  next  to  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
would  shudder  to  discover  where  the  milk 
they  willingly  pay  a  large  price  for  spent  the 
night.  Then  see  to  it  that  the  milk  for  the 
baby  is  pure. 
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'THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHILDHOOD." 

I. 


THE  translation  of  the  French  book  with 
the  above  title,  by  M.  Perez,  of  which 
Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  wrote  a  short  notice  in 
these  columns  recently,  is  so  prolific  of  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  very  little  children 
that  we  have  compiled  from  its  pages  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  which  bear  especially  upon 
features  of  early  development,  such  as  have 
been  discussed  by  many  contributors  to 
Babyhood.  The  reader  of  both  the  book 
and  the  magazine  will  be  impressed  with  the 
great  unity  there  is  in  mothers'  experiences, 
and  the  fact  that  an  ocean  rolling  between 
does  not  effect  a  marked  difference  in  the 
-characteristics  of  babies  born  in  the  two 
countries. 

"  I  cannot  resign  myself,"  says  the  author, 
to  seeing  in  a  little  child,  even  when  only  a 
few  days  old,  a  mere  machine  or  automaton." 
It  is  in  this  eminently  friendly  spirit  that  the 
book  is  written.  M.  Perez  is  a  psychologist, 
and  he  has  classified  the  countless  observa- 
tions and  anecdotes  with  which  the  book 
abounds  in  accordance  with  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  the  deductions  drawn  by  him  are 
full  of  wisdom.  He  touches  most  instruc- 
tively upon  the  psychological  conditions  of 
the  infant  before  birth,  and  upon  the  first 
impressions  of  the  new-born  child,  which  he 
regards  of  importance,  since  education  be- 
gins in  the  cradle.  In  the  later  chapters, 
devoted  to  the  sentiments,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  tendencies,  most  practical  sug- 
gestions are  given.  To  outline  some  of 
these  is  our  present  object.  One  must  pic- 
ture the  baby,  then,  as  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  the  being  whose  eyes  blink 
uneasily  at  the  light,  whose  movements  are 
more  or  less  automatic,  and  whose  sole  en- 
joyment consists  in  eating  and  sleeping,  to 
the  child  who  begins  to  indicate,  possibly 
slightly,  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 

At  the  age  of  two  months  babies  usually 
begin  to  exhibit  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  at  six  months  will  sometimes  scream 


and  kick  if  their  playthings  are  taken  away 
from  them.  According  to  M.  Perez,  a  child 
has  a  right  to  be  angry  when  it  thus  ex- 
presses revolt  at  the  first  sufferings  of  its 
life,  or  when  its  nurse  has  accustomed  it  to 
some  bad  practice,  such  as  being  rocked  or 
sung  to  sleep,  and  then  suddenly  stops  doing 
so,  or  if  it  is  compelled  to  undergo  some 
punishment  without  making  complaint.  A 
child  who  delights  in  walking  alone  will  get 
extremely  angry  if  any  one  persists  in  help- 
ing him.  These  ebullitions  of  temper  are 
believed  by  M.  Perez  to  be  invaluable  guides 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  child's  character  and 
helps  in  its  moral  education ;  but  he  adds 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  good-humor  and  docility  in  a 
child  than  the  habit  of  getting  irritated  at  the 
slightest  cause — because'  an  object  he  tries 
to  take  hold  of  slips  out  of  his  hands,  or  be- 
cause something  is  given  him  to  eat  or  play 
with  that  he  doesn't  like.  A  capricious  little 
creature,  eleven  months  old,  put  herself  in  a 
violent  temper  because  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  seizing  hold  of  her  grandfather's 
nose.  Another  child  had  a  beautiful  doll,  of 
which  she  was  very  fond.  Her  parents  took 
her  with  them  visiting,  and  on  getting  out 
of  the  carriage  she  saw  another  child  with 
a  doll  just  like  her  own.  She  flew  upon 
this  child,  scratched  her,  beat  her,  and  bit  her, 
and  had  to  be  carried  away  by  force.  She 
was  ill  for  several  days  in  consequence  of 
her  fury.  A  little  boy,  fifteen  months  old, 
used  to  bite  his  mother  when  she  put  him  to 
bed.  Another  child,  three  years  old,  who 
had  been  sent  away  from  the  dining-room 
on  account  of  his  naughty  behavior,  came 
back  soon  after  and  laid  himself  down  in  the 
doorway,  and,  throwing  out  his  arms  and 
legs,  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  From 
exhibitions  like  these  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  exter- 
minate the  passion  of  anger ;  but  it  needs  to 
be  carefully  directed  and  controlled,  and  we 
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should  always  endeavor  to  surround  our  chil- 
dren with  an  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  to 
help  them  to  maintain  tranquillity  of  spirit. 

The  instinct  of  jealousy  is  sometimes 
shown  very  early.  One  boy  of  fifteen  months 
was  very  unhappy  if  his  father  and  mother 
kissed  each  other  in  his  presence ;  he  would 
scold  and  push  his  father  away.  This  baby 
always  wanted  anything  that  he  saw  any  one 
have ;  if  in  the  kitchen  he  must  have  a  knife 
and  pretend  to  be  at  work  with  the  parings 
of  the  vegetables  ;  if  his  elder  brother  were 
writing  he  must  have  some  paper  and  a  pen, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  could  write.  Once 
he  gravely  asked  for  his  father's  razor,  that 
he  too  might  shave. 

A  little  boy  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
months  showed  jealousy  and  vanity  strong- 
ly. If  any  one  praised  his  little  sister  he  in- 
stantly came  up  to  be  praised  ;  he  always 
endeavored  to  take  away  from  her  anything 
she  had  given  her,  and  would  even  hit  her 
on  the  sly. 

A  nephew  of  M.  Perez,  three  years  old, 
used  to  talk  constantly  of  the  little  brother 
he  was  soon  to  have.  "  I  shall  love  him  so 
much!"  he  would  say  over  and  over  again; 
but  when  he  saw  the  baby  on  his  mo- 
ther's lap  being  kissed  and  caressed,  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  loudly.  He  even  said 
to  his  mother  one  day  :  "  Won't  little  Ferdi- 
nand soon  die  ?  "  When  the  boy  began  to 
walk  and  talk  the  elder  child  would  torment 
him  in  hundreds  of  naughty  ways — beating 
him,  dragging  him  out  of  his  chair  in  order 
to  take  his  place,  shouting  in  his  ears,  calling 
him  naughty  and  ugly,  and  mimicking  his 
way  of  talking  and  walking.  Our  author 
does  not  regard  these  children  as  little  mon- 
sters, but  as  undisciplined  beings,  who,  by 
careful  and  judicious  training,  will  right 
themselves.  He  is  doubtless  helped  to  this 
faith  by  his  belief  in  evolution,  which  leads 
him  to  look  upon  such  a  disposition,  not  as 
something  which  is  a  conscious  fault  in  the 
child,  which  may  be  beaten  or  scolded  out 
of  him,  but  as  something  inherent  in  the 
race,  which  must  be  checked  and  controlled 
in  a  perfectly  dispassionate  way  ;  and  he  re- 
cognizes that,  if  properly  directed,  these  very 


passions  may  be  powers  for  good  and  not 
for  evil. 

Inanimate  objects  have  a  large  share  in 
the  sentiments  of  little  children  ;  soap  and 
water,  towels  and  the  rod,  they  look  upon  as 
personal  enemies.  Some  children  put  the 
cradle  also  in  this  category.  Curiosity  and 
the  incessant  need  of  new  and  vivid  emo- 
tions are  their  stimulants  and  furnish  daily 
food  for  their  affective  sensibility.  In  the 
light  of  this  reflection,  which  M.  Perez  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  are  not  many  things  made 
clear,  the  apparently  uncalled-for  and  unex- 
plained acts  of  little  children,  such  as  break- 
ing glass,  beating  the  floor  and  furniture 
with  sticks,  and  other  vandalistic  tendencies 
— may  they  not  be  explained  by  this  need  ?  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  need  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  wise  parent ;  and  the  child  may 
be  diverted,  and  should  be,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  in  obeying  what  seems  to  him  to 
be  an  irresistible  necessity  of  his  nature,  to 
work  confusion  in  the  home. 

At  this  period  of  life,  which  is  full  of  ir- 
reflective  sympathy,  children,  even  as  old  as 
three  and  four  years,  are  every  day  seen  in- 
nocently doing  violence  by  their  remarks  to 
the  most  sacred  griefs  of  those  around  them. 
A  child  of  four  years  old  had  lost  one  of  his 
favorite  companions  ;  he  was  taken  to  the 
little  boy's  house,  and  the  father  took  him  on 
his  lap  and  held  him  there  a  few  minutes 
while  giving  way  to  a  fit  of  weeping.  The 
child  understood  nothing  of  all  this  grief. 
He  got  down  as  quickly  as  he  could,  played 
about  the  room,  and  then  suddenly  went 
back  to  the  poor  father  and  said  :  "  Now 
that  Peter  is  dead,  you  will  give  me  his 
horse  and  drum,  won't  you  ?  "  Another 
child  of  three  illustrates  a  different  dis- 
position. His  father  and  grandfather  are 
dead,  and  a  day  does  not  pass  without  his 
speaking  of  them  and  telling  his  mother  not 
to  be  sad  ;  and  he  often  kisses  her  and  says  : 
"  I  will  go  and  fetch  papa  ;  I  will  make  him 
come  back.  I  have  the  key  of  Paradise." 
A  baby  of  sixteen  months  exhibits  sympa- 
thy in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  is  perfectly 
miserable  if  his  mother  or  father  says  to  him, 
"  I  am  angry,  Baby  "  ;  and  to  look  at  him  with 
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displeasure  sets  him  crying.  But  this  same 
child  at  that  age,  and  even  a  year  later,  is 
the  terror  of  all  cats.  During  a  visit  that  he 
paid  at  the  home  of  M.  Perez  the  latter  went 
suddenly  into  a  room  where  the  child  had 
been  left  alone  with  a  little  kitten.   On  seeing 


M.  Perez  he  cried  out,  "  I'm  not  hurting  the 
kitten  !  "  which  was  true  at  that  moment,  for 
the  little  creature  was  found  squatting  under 
a  cupboard,  frightened  to  death. 

A  few  more  points  studied  by  our  author 
we  reserve  for  our  next  issue. 


DOMESTIC   TREATMENT   OF   SLIGHT   AILMENTS  OF 

CHILDREN. 


BY  JEROME  WALKER,  M.D.,  BROOKLYN. 


II. 


THE    RELATION   OF  THE  CHILD'S 
DOCTOR  TO  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  majority  of  diseases  which  afflict 
young  children  are  in  reality  ailments 
rather  than  diseases.  But  with  children, 
more  than  with  adults,  disorders  are  liable 
to  end  in  disease  or  change  of  structure  un- 
less their  career  is  checked  by  appropriate 
remedies  carefully  given.  For  the  blood 
circulates  much  more  rapidly  than  with 
adults,  carrying  to  the  tissues,  bone,  muscle, 
nerve  and  all,  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease, 
either  the  life-giving  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
the  nutriment  in  food,  or  disorder  and  death- 
producing  disease  germs.  Nervous  sus- 
ceptibility is  also  greater.  With  this  condi- 
tion of  things  a  simply  irritated  throat,  un- 
der the  favorable  influences  of  cold  and 
dampness,  or  a  hereditary  or  peculiar  consti- 
tutional tendency — called  by  doctors  an  idio- 
syncrasy— quite  frequently  develops  into  a 
serious  inflammation  of  the  air-passages, 
giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  breathing  and  to 
croupy  symptoms.  Or  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  a  simple  diarrhoea,  if  the  weather  is 
raw  or  the  intestines  continue  to  be  irritated 
by  improper  food,  may  be  converted  into  a 
dysentery.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot  for 
two  or  more  days,  and  especially  if  the  child 
has  but  little  sleep,  cholera  infantum  may  re- 
sult. On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  current 
of  blood  conveys  with  facility  to  the  skin, 
lungs,  bowels,  and  kidneys  used-up  and  dead 


material,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  these  organs 
to  promptly  cast  out  of  the  body.  Hence, 
from  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  medicines  act  more  potently  with  chil- 
dren, doing  their  work  with  greater  ease  and 
being  more  promptly  cast  out  when  their 
work  is  done.  This  very  potency  renders 
medicines  capable  of  doing  great  good  in 
small  or  large  doses,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
capable  also  at  times  of  doing  great  harm, 
either  in  small  or  large  doses.  There  is  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  because 
a  little  medicine  does  some  good  more  wilt 
increase  the  good,  unless  it  is  the  one  which 
is  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  proper  way 
to  dispose  of  medicines  found  in  a  house  is 
to  swallow  them. 

The  older,  more  experienced,  and  more 
educated  a  physician  becomes,  the  more 
carefully,  as  a  rule,  does  he  use  medicines. 
The  people  experiment  with  themselves  and 
their  children  as  a  doctor  would  not  dare  to. 
Said  a  gentleman  the  other  day  :  "  I've  just 
bought  twelve  grains  of  calomel  for  myself. 
I  find  that  that  amount  starts  the  bile  and 
puts  me  to  rights  when  I  get  bilious.  In  the 
morning  I  follow  it  up  with  a  good  dose  of 
Hunyadi  water.  Of  course  my  doctor,  a 
first-rate  fellow,  by  the  way — understands 
his  business,  you  know — wouldn't  think  of 
giving  me  any  such  amount.  I  find  it  suits 
my  wife  just  as  well  as  it  does  me.  For  our 
little  one  I  keep  on  hand  some  homoeopathic 
medicines,  and  a  little  book  which  tells  how 
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to  use  them,  and  whenever  we  go  away  into 
the  country  we  take  the  medicines  and  book 
along.  Of  course  if  the  child  should  get 
real  sick  I  want  a  doctor."  The  medical 
opinion  of  such  a  man  is,  that  a  person  who 
will  dose  himself  and  wife  in  the  way  he  de- 
scribes is  not  a  safe  man  to  treat  children. 
Some  time  he  may  go  so  far  in  his  dosing 
that  a  doctor,  if  called,  will  be  of  little  value. 
The  man's  judgment  is  not  sound.  He  for- 
gets that  he  is  not  a  doctor ;  that  in  reality 
he  knows  nothing  of  a  child's  wonderful  ma- 
chinery, and  nothing  as  to  his  own.  His 
confidence  in  his  opinion  and  his  remedies 
will  keep  him  from  sending  for  the  doctor 
until  the  golden  moments  have  gone  by  in 
which  medical  aid  was  of  great  value. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  children's  dis- 
eases are  easy  to  treat,  and  that  a  "  child's 
doctor  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  person  who 
likes  children  and  gives  them  medicine  that 
they  can  take.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  understand  and  to  treat  wise- 
ly the  disorders  and  diseases  of  childhood ; 
to  know  when  not  to  give  medicine,  and 
when  to  give  exactly  the  right  kind  in  as 
small  and  pleasant  a  dose  as  possible.  Some 
physicians  admit  that  they  don't  like  to 
bother  with  children's  diseases,  while  others, 
to  escape  the  care  of  them,  say  that  they 
know  nothing  about  them.  The  practi- 
tioner who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  children's  diseases  readily  ac- 
knowledges that  his  treatment  has  not  al- 
ways been  successful,  that  he  is  not  infal- 
lible, and  that  the  older  he  grows  the  more 
cautious  he  becomes. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  very- 
young  doctors,  fresh  from  the  college  and 
hospital,  really  know  better  how  to  treat 
children's  diseases  than  most  mothers,  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study,  under 
competent  instructors,  the  structure  of  chil- 
dren, their  diseases,  and  the  results  thereof. 
All  medication  of  children  should  be  found- 
ed on  such  knowledge,  and  the  medical 
graduates  of  the  present  time  have  had  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
in  hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  dispensa- 
ries, etc.,  than  those  who  have  preceded 


them.  To  rely  upon  certain  medicines  be- 
cause they  have  been  in  use  in  the  family  for 
a  long  time,  or  because  some  kind  friend  has 
recommended  them,  is  wrong. 

And  it  is  frequently  more  economical  for 
parents  to  obtain  the  advice  of  some  expe- 
rienced physician  than  for  them  to  attempt 
to  act  as  doctors.  Who  has  not  seen  the  ac- 
tive business  man  attempt  to  paint  or  paper 
a  room  in  order  to  save  expense  ?  But  he 
does  not  save,  for  he  could  have  the  work 
done  cheaply  and  promptly  by  an  expert ; 
whereas  he  spends  days  over  the  work  which 
he  could  have  utilized  in  his  business,  and 
which  would  have  netted  him  considerably 
more  money  that  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
to  painters  and  paper-hangers.  I  knew  of  a 
country  doctor  who  owned  considerable  land. 
Because  he  believed  he  could  save  the  ex- 
pense of  hired  labor,  he  would  toil  for  hours 
in  the  hay-field  or  at  cutting  wood,  when  by 
paying  a  few  dollars  the  work  could  have 
been  well  done  by  others,  and  the  doctor  in 
attending  to  his  legitimate  business  would 
have  earned  several  times  more  than  he  had 
to  expend  for  labor. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  attempted  saving 
was  largely  a  pecuniary  one.  When  people 
dabble  in  medicine  and  risk  their  children's 
lives  for  fear  of  pecuniary  expense,  they  run 
risks  much  greater  than  can  be  estimated  by 
a  money  value.  A  woman  recently  said  to 
me  :  "  My  husband  is  a  shoemaker,  and  has 
to  work  very  hard.  He  hasn't  any  money 
for  doctors,  so  he  always  doctors  the  chil- 
dren." A  sorry  lot  of  children  they  were — 
thin,  scrawny,  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and  melan- 
choly, and  all  because  the  poor  little  ones 
had  been  dosed  and  dosed  with  medicine, 
and  had  been  denied  fresh  air  and  other 
hygienic  measures,  which  were  within  the 
capacity  of  the  parents  to  furnish,  but  the 
importance  of  which  they  did  not  appreciate. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the 
shoemaker,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  a  doctor,  had  engaged  the  services  of  a 
competent  physician  and  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices in  shoes  or  boots,  as  he  probably  could 
have  done. 

One  dealing  considerably  with  the  poor 
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finds  not  infrequently  that  the  doctor  is  held 
up  before  the  children's  eyes  as  a  "  buga- 
boo " — one  to  be  threatened  with.  "  If  you 
don't  behave,  the  doctor  will  give  you  some 
bad  medicine,"  or  "he  will  take  out  your 
teeth,"  etc.,  etc.  But  this  sort  of  talk  is  not 
limited  to  the  poor ;  if  it  were  it  would  not 
be  introduced  into  this  paper.  In  families 
where  the  doctor  is  the  trusted  counsellor 
advice  and  not  medicine  is  most  frequently 
given.  Where  the  doctor  is  grudgingly  sent 
for  and  as  a  last  resort,  he,  not  being  wel- 
comed, has  not  the  chance  to  do  as  in  his 
heart  he  knows  to  be  best. 

But  when  shall  the  doctor  be  sent  for  ? 


As  soon  as  possible  if  the  child  breaks  out 
with  an  eruption,  attended  by  high  fever  and 
it  may  be  with  delirium,  or  if  it  has  repeated 
convulsions  in  spite  of  the  simple  remedies 
used,  or  if  there  is  great  prostration  with  or 
without  a  sore  throat,  a  severe  diarrhoea  or  a 
dysentery  ;  in  short,  whenever  the  disorder 
cannot  be  called  a  slight  one,  and  certainly 
as  a  rule  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  even  an  apparently  slight 
ailment,  if  within  that  time  there  are  not 
signs  of  mending,  returning  brightness  and 
vivacity,  freedom  from  pain  and  discomfort, 
a  returning  appetite,  freedom  from  fever,  and 
natural  sleep. 


CHILDREN'S  HABITS. 

BY  LOUISE  A.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  newly-born  babe  is  very  wise  for  one  so 
ignorant.  Its  unconscious  instinct  com- 
passes the  act  of  suction  years  before  it  knows 
anything  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Its  simplest 
essay  on  untried  ground  meeting  with  success, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  process  under  similar  con- 
ditions being  encouraged,  habit  is  formed.  This 
is  called  "natural  instinct"  ;'  so  it  is — the  first 
time.  My  hour-old  baby  found  his  own  thumb 
unassisted,  and  contentedly  sucked  it  for  four 
hours  until  he  could  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tions due  his  advent ;  nevertheless  I  did  not 
allow  him  to  form  the  habit  of  thumb-sucking. 

And  right  here  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
subject.  We,  as  parents,  are  here  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  evil  habits  and  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  good  ones. 

In  the  habit  of  "protracted  crying-spells"  and 
in  nail-biting  I  have  had  one  experience  which 
led  me  to  declare  ironically  that  I  would  never 
allow  a  child  to  form  another  habit,  bad  or  good. 
We  are  to  blame  for  the  indulgence  and  short- 
sightedness which  wink  at  a  first  transgression. 


The  imitative  instinct  leads  the  little  one  into 
a  vast  arena  of  conflicts,  if  we  do  our  duty.  Big 
brother  and  little  sister  become  teachers  of  these 
apt  pupils.  In  accomplishing  the  maximum  of 
education  acquired  in  the  first  five  years,  the 
infant  copies,  mimics,  plagiarizes  everything  and 
everybody.  Babies  have  been  known  to  imitate 
the  whooping-cough  of  an  older  child,  so  as 
to  completely  mislead  skilled  attendants,  who 
called  it  a  "  sympathetic  cough."  The  habit  of 
crying  for  a  desired  object  in  babyhood  clings 
to  many  a  girl  in  her  teens,  giving  her  the  cog- 
nomen of    cry-baby  "  among  her  associates. 

Table  etiquette,  though  largely  dependent  on 
reiterated  precept,  is  a  matter  of  contagion. 
Let  mamma  relax  from  her  customary  dignity, 
let  papa  tilt  back  his  chair  and  yawn  but  once, 
and  four  or  five  little  voices  and  chairs  are  imme- 
diately infected.  Papa  reads  his  morning  paper 
between  gulps  of  coffee — a  "  bad  habit"  of  busi- 
ness men — and  Tom  snatches  his  neglected  spell- 
ing-lesson and  tries  to  cram  body  and  mind  at 
the  same  time.    Don't  wonder,  then,  why  little 
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ones  are  so  prone  to  disappoint  theories.  "  Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself.''1 

Nurse  angrily  shakes  Baby  or  says,  "  Shut  up," 
and,  before  we  know  the  ca^use,  we  wonder  how 
he  picks  up  such  rough  words  and  ways.  This 
warns  us  to  select  the  guardians  of  our  children's 
waking  hours  more  carefully  as  to  disposition, 
manner,  and  temper.  Children  have  carried 
through  life  the  marks  of  coarseness,  discourtesy, 
and  illiteracy  contracted  from  nurses  in  infancy. 

When  Baby  becomes  boy  and  goes  to  school 
he  enters  a  new  training  field.  The  thoughtful 
mother  notices  the  effect  in  the  first  week.  The 
little  face  reflects  all  the  grimaces  of  the  new 
companions  ;  every  objectionable  mannerism  is 
quickly  adopted  ;  the  deformed  boy's  limp  is  re- 
produced to  the  life  ;  the  tone  changes  ;  the 
head  tosses  with  unwonted  vigor,  and  tears  fol- 
low any  objection  from  friends  who  dislike  the 
metamorphosis.  Yet  we  must  object,  and  very 
decidedly,  or  "our  pride,  our  joy,  our  darling 
boy  "  will  combine  all  the  bad  habits  of  all  his 
daily  associates  into  a  very  disagreeable  char- 
acter who  will  hourly  haunt  our  house  and  our 
vision,  reproaching  us  with  neglect  of  duty. 

And,  further,  the  physical  effect  is  very  dis- 
astrous. Any  unnatural  motion  long  continued 
is  sure  of  its  punishment.  Sometimes  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
naughtiness  and  nervousness.  A  girl  of  six 
years  of  age  acquired  a  habit,  very  likely  by 
imitation,  of  winking  her  eyes  constantly.  (Try 
it  for  five  minutes  and  see  for  yourselves  how  it 
blinds  and  distresses.)  The  habit  quickly  spread, 
until  her  teachers  requested  her  parents  to  re- 
move her  from  school.  She  would  turn  round  in 
church,  and  in  one  minute  twenty  little  pairs  of 
eyes  were  winking  violently.  Fortunately,  the 
case  became  notorious,  so  that  the  parents  of 
other  children  were  forearmed  and  by  decision 
eradicated  the  evil.  But  the  first  cause  of  the 
mischief  graduated  naturally  from  habit  to  dis- 
ease. An  experienced  oculist  declared  the  case 
to  be  resultant  on  the  pernicious  habit  she  had 
voluntarily  adopted,  and,  after  years  of  most 
stringent  attention,  conquered  it,  but  could  never 
restore  perfect  sight  to  the  injured  eyes,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  Cora  was  condemned  for  life 
to  wear  powerful  glasses. 

The  contagion  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  and  kin- 
dred nervous  diseases,  largely  due  to  the  imita- 
tive faculties,  is  well  known  and  much  deplored. 
These  cases  should  be  quarantined,  particularly 
from  susceptible  children.  Many  adults  cannot 
long  look  at  one  afflicted  in  this  way  without 
feeling  a  sympathetic  twitch.    The  long  indul- 


gence in  assumed  and  unnatural  motions  vitiates 
the  nerve-power  to  resist,  and  ends  in  an  aggra- 
vated distortion  of  natural  powers  and  functions. 

Why,  then,  do  we  allow  these  trifling  misde- 
meanors, such  as  tossing  the  head,  nervously 
swinging  the  feet  or  thumbing  the  book,  to  run 
into  evil  habit  ?  Many  a  grown  person  irritates 
her  companions  in  church  by  restless  and  un- 
necessary movements — a  habit  contracted  in 
childhood  and  excused  by  a  fond  mother  because 
the  girl  was  "  so  nervous."  Never  let  a  growing 
child  know  that  she  has  any  nerves. 

A  little  boy  who,  being  chidden  by  his  mother 
for  sniffing,  closed  his  nostrils  with  his  fingers 
in  order  not  to  annoy  her,  soon  began  to  dis- 
play signs  of  deafness.  On  being  examined  by 
a  skilful  aurist  it  was  found  he  had  caused  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  tympanum  by  the  ap- 
parently harmless  habit  of  two  or  three  weeks' 
duration.  After  a  little  discomfort  and  short 
medical  treatment  perfect  hearing  was  restored, 
chiefly  because  the  habit  was  discontinued  in 
time.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  formed  the  habit 
of  turning  over  the  earlid  to  close  the  hearing 
must  be  content  to  go  through  life  with  enlarged 
and  lopping  ears,  which  are  not  becoming  in  a 
human  being  though  preferred  by  mules  a  a  la 
mode.  Does  your  baby  stick  out  her  tongue 
waggishly,  to  your  present  amusement  ?  Break 
up  the  habit  at  once  before  an  unsightly  ring  en- 
closes that  ruby  mouth  ;  for  wherever  the  skin 
is  kept  chapped  by  saliva  the  excoriation  must 
offend  the  eye. 

Aside  from  actually  harmful  habits,  there  are 
many  which,  though  perhaps  non -injurious,  are 
absolutely  unnecessary,  thus  wasting  animal  and 
nerve  matter.  The  candle  left  for  you  to  sleep 
by  may  not  have  harmed  you,  but  you  will  not 
care  to  repeat  the  same  error  in  managing  your 
own  children.  It  is  a  weakness  for  a  boy  to 
finger  a  certain  button  or  a  lock  of  hair  while 
studying  ;  it  is  an  unnecessary  motion  for  him 
to  shake  his  hand  violently  to  attract  his  teach- 
er's attention  (those  poor,  long-suffering  teach- 
ers, obliged  to  bear  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
forty  more  or  less  untrained  scholars  !) ;  it  is 
disgusting  for  him  to  smack  his  lips  while  eat- 
ing hastily,  or  to  wet  his  finger  in  his  mouth 
before  turning  the  leaves  of  his  book — and  this 
last  habit  cost  one  clergyman  in  my  knowledge 
bis  settlement.  It  makes  a  family  of  children 
appear  imbecile  to  unanimously  insert  the  finger 
in  the  mouth  from  bashfulness  or  for  the  purpose 
of  gnawing  the  nails.  Boring  the  nose,  scratching 
the  head,  twiddling  the  fingers,  sniffing,  ordina- 
rily hurt  no  one,  but  are  obnoxious  habits. 
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Above  all,  break  up  the  naughty  habit  of  the 
yearlings,  meddling — that  unbridled  desire  to 
"see  with  the  fingers"  that  makes  so  many  of 
our  pampered  darlings  dreaded  in  our  friends' 
houses.  I  believe  that  the  true  way  is  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  these  habits,  many  of  which 
are  so  hard  to  curb  and  eradicate  The  baby 
who  has  learned  to  turn  on  the  water-faucet 
or  trifle  in  other  ways  with  liquids  must  be  first 
admonished  and  warned,  but  afterwards  must 
be  certainly  punished  locally  on  a  repetition  of 
the  act,  or  behold  !  the  habit.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  feats,  he  climbs  up  and  empties  your 
choice  odor-bottle,  and,  pushing  a  chair  across 
the  room,  possesses  himself  of  an  ink  stand  from 
the  mantel,  breaking  it  and  spilling  the  ink 
all  over  himself,  all  in  two  short  hours,  as  my 
baby  did  to-day  (while  /  was  zv?'iting  refor?n 
articles),  he  is  in  a  fairway  to  meddlesome  habits, 
and  should  be  arrested  at  once  by  fit  supplies  of 
work  to  keep  him  happy  and  answer  the  demands 
of  "  more  worlds  to  conquer,  "  or  by  more  heroic 
treatment  if  fair  means  fail.  It  was  useless,  in 
this  "  comedy  of  errors,"  for  me  to  blame  his 
nurse  or  reproach  myself.  The  busy  little  man 
must  be  kept  employed  and  amused,  or  get  into 
so-called  "  mischief,"  which  is  only  "  busy-ness." 

This  brings  me  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Habits  of  thought  a  child  cannot  really  enter- 
tain under  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  But  the 
passions  and  inclinations,  such  as  anger,  vanity, 
disrespect,  or  self-will,  are  earlier  developed.  Is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  advise  mothers  to-day  to 
insist  on  implicit  obedience  ?  Let  your  course 
be  well  marked  out  and  understood  by  Baby 
from  the  time  his  chubby  hand  is  first  raised  to 
slap  your  cheek  a  little  too  roughly.  If  he  is 
•old  enough  to  repeat  the  hammering  on  your 
nose  or  the  pulling  of  your  ear-ring,  he  is  cer- 
tainly disobeying,  and  must  be  made  to  mind. 
His  first  item  of  education  should  be  obedience. 
Let  the  rule  be  with  all  children,  young  and  old, 
•"  Obey  first,  question  afterwards." 

Experienced  educators  say  that  a  lack  of  this 
habit  of  strict  obedience  is  a  serious  bar  to  their 
success.  It  is  the  wilful,  disobedient  child  who 
ultimately  breaks  his  mother's  heart  and  ends 
his  days  behind  prison-doors.  Many  a  convict 
has  traced  his  fall  and  disgrace  to  his  first  act 
of  conscious  rebellion  against  mother's  decrees. 
Children — babies — love  to  obey.  See  the  de- 
light with  which  the  little  one  runs  to  do  an 
errand  or  to  pick  up  your  thimble  ;  and  how  he 
hugs  and  loves  you  when,  after  a  trifling  dis-  j 
.obedience,  he  finally  "  minds  mamma." 


Do  not  nag  your  children.  When  they  are 
happily  and  safely  employed  let  them  alone, 
thus  saving  many  an  altercation  ;  but  when 
there  comes  an  issue,  as  there  often  must,  then 
assert  your  authority  and  maintain  it,  or  the 
petty  tyrant  will  make  you  rue  it.  This  control 
is  important  in  teaching  these  little  ones  self- 
control,  and  the  first  penalty  a  mother  pays  for 
lack  of  rigid  discipline  is  the  sight  of  their  un- 
controlled passions. 

If  they  are  afflicted  by  an  "  hereditary  tem- 
per," guard  all  the  more  carefully  against  its 
indulgence.  And  quarrelsomeness — what  more 
fruitful  cause  of  misery  in  the  home  ?  The 
quarrelsome  brother  at  home  becomes  the  ag- 
gressive schoolboy  who,  from  force  of  habit, 
doubles  up  his  fist  when  his  wishes  are  crossed. 
Is  it  necessary  to  the  development  of  man- 
hood that  boys  should  be  allowed  and  trained 
to  literally  "fight  their  own  battles"?  And 
discontent  and  envy — how  they  grow  !  And  fret- 
fulness — that  canker  spot  in  many  child-lives. 
Teasing — a  most  natural  habit,  and  one  of  the 
very  hardest  to  break  up,  destroys  the  happy 
atmosphere  of  many  nurseries.  Many  other- 
wise good,  obedient  children  will  systemati- 
cally tease  mother  "almost  to  death,"  appa- 
rently not  realizing  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 
disobedience  to  persistently  desire  what  mother 
refuses. 

Can  we  not  look  on  a  more  cheerful  side  of 
this  subject,  the  positive-virtue  side  ? 

To  neatness  and  carefulness  most  homes  owe 
their  chief  charms.  The  neatness  inculcated  by 
careful  parents  years  ago  makes  the  housewife 
of  to-day  an  active  miracle.  She  feels  she  can 
be  tidy,  if  not  rich.  She  is  neat  to  a  fault,  if 
there  be  such  a  degree  of  nicety.  She  fairly 
slaves  to  repair  the  damages  done  by  her  "  men 
folks."  She  is  quick  and  capable  because  her 
mother  early  taught  her  to  pick  up  her  own  room 
and  to  care  for  her  own  toilet  ;  but  she  often  re- 
flects that  the  boys  were  exempt  from  like  duties, 
and  are  consequently  irresponsible  public  nui- 
sances. Are  cleanliness  and  orderliness  less  ad- 
mirable in  a  man  than  in  our  sex  ?  Then  teach 
your  sons  to  part  their  own  hair,  to  sew  on 
occasional  buttons,  to  pick  up  yesterday's  soiled 
shirt,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  some  humble  fol- 
lower (usually  mother)  to  tidy  his  room.  If  you 
don't  care  to  save  yourself  present  trouble,  teach 
him,  so  that  he  will  be  an  eligible  husband  and 
father.  Remember  he  is  to  make  or  mar  some 
woman's  comfort,  and  he  will  assuredly  need  a 
wife  to  wait  on  him  if  he  leaves  his  boots  in  the 
front  hall  and  his  hat  on  the  sitting-room  table. 
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For  the  sake  of  his  own  manliness  and  his  future 
wife's  happiness  teach  the  boy  to  be  useful,  tidy, 
cleanly  in  all  his  ways,  and  thus  useful  to  others. 
Encourage  the  habit  of  helping  one's  self  ; 
let  the  baby  of  two  years  learn  how  to  brush  his 
own  teeth  (that  oft-neglected  good  habit).  Let 
him  pick  himself  up  when  he  stumbles,  and 
teach  him  to  manfully  curb  his  anger  and  his 
tears  when  trifles  annoy  him.  Give  little  Missy 
the  dust-pan  and  let  her  clean  up  her  own  beads 
and  clippings  ;  and  make  brother  sweep  out  the 
ice  and  mud  he  brought  into  the  kitchen  because 
he  could  not  stop  to  wipe  his  feet. 

Aside  from  habits  with  just  physical  penalties, 
there  are  the  graver  sins  against  morality. 

Dishonesty  of  word  and  deed  will  crop  out  in 
children  carelessly  reared,  even  in  "our  best 
families."  You  may  say,  "Are  we,  then,  the 
mothers  of  little  liars  and  thieves  ?"  Possibly. 
All  the  embezzlers  who  have  disgraced  them- 
selves and  disappointed  their  friends  were  once 
innocent,  beloved  children,  who  perhaps  remem- 
ber now  with  awe  and  regret  their  first  lie.  Ex- 
aggeration and  extravagance  are  marked  evils  to- 
day. The  simple  exaggeration  of  the  school- 
child,  the  "  drawing  the  long  bow,"  perhaps  at 
first  unconsciously,  fosters  the  habit  of  dishonest 
speech  ;  and  the  disbelief  expressed  by  play- 
mates so  inflames  the  anger  that  profanity  is  very 
apt  to  follow,  thus  forming  an  obnoxious  trio  of 
vices. 

Root  out  this  habit  of  overestimating  and  over- 
stating ;  govern  the  temper  ;  set  a  watch  on  the 
"unruly  member  "  which  asseverates,  even  to 
cursing,  in  maintenance  of  a  recognized  falsehood. 

Of  habits  of  impatience,  sulkiness,  and  obsti- 
nacy I  might  write  hours.  The  first  is  largely 
constitutional,  and  the  grace  of  patience  should 
be  preached  and  practised  by  every  mother. 
Perfect  obedience  inculcated  in  early  youth  will 
prevent  and  govern  the  other  two. 

Laziness  is  largely  physical.  This  habit  thrives 
chiefly  at  a  critical  age,  a  trifle  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Babyhood  ;  but,  out  of  consideration  for  this 
age,  I  must  beg  mothers  to  hold  a  gentle  though 
firm  rein,  for  when  the  age  has  passed,  much 


though  we  should  deplore  a  lifelong  habit  of 
laziness,  we  should  much  more  regret  an  un- 
timely forcing  that  is  ill-advised  and  fruitful  of 
much  evil. 

Selfishness — how  shall  I  fitly  advise  against 
this  habit  ?  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  usually 
hereditary,  I  must  dig  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Had  your  precautions  extended  back  of  the 
children  now  existent,  had  you  less  selfishly 
desired  your  own  comforts  and  ends,  your  off- 
spring might  have  been  spared  this  taint.  The 
thoughtless  child  of  selfish  parents,  thus  doubly 
trammelled,  imbibes  by  precept  and  imitation 
his  full  share  of  this  unconscious  evil — for  that 
it  is  unconscious  is  certain.  The  most  selfish 
people  in  the  world  are  the  last  to  suspect  it 
of  themselves.  If  we  could  take  them  by  the 
shoulders  and  talk  as  woman  to  woman,  face  to 
face,  we  should  astonish  them  by  relating  to 
them  the  world's  estimate  of  their  characters. 

And,  mothers,  dear  mothers,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  earlier  these  faults  are  eradicated  the 
easier  and  happier  for  all  concerned.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  begin  in  our  own  lives  to  fight 
them,  grown  very  strong  with^  years  ;  for  it  is 
what  we  are,  not  what  we  say,  that  influences 
our  children. 

If  I  have  drawn  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
if  I  have  drifted  back,  in  spite  of  many  contrary 
efforts,  to  the  negative  side,  bad  habits,  does  not 
the  reverse  prove  the  truth  ?  Good  habits  need 
not  be  preached  against.  Cheerfulness,  truth, 
generosity,  neatness,  patience,  gentleness,  pru- 
dence, all  positive  virtues,  will  become  habits  if 
not  choked  out  by  the  tares  of  evil  habits. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  parents  are 
blind  to  their  children's  faults.  Undoubtedly, 
we,  as  mothers,  are  to  blame  if  they  grow  up 
disobedient  or  slovenly;  but  have  we  conquered 
all  these  bad  traits  in  ourselves?  Above  all, 
have  we  learned,  on  our  knees,  that  sweet*lesson 
of  patience  which  we  need  so  much  in  forming 
these  tender,  susceptible  characters?  She  is  a 
skilful  weaver  who  can  so  blend  upon  the  blank 
tapestry  of  her  child's  nature  the  tints'of  virtue 
and  of  beauty  as  to  form  a  perfect,  living  picture. 
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NURSERY  HELPS 

Baby's  "Tyer." 

I  hardly  know  bow  I  should  have  carried 
■ 

out  my  resolution  to  take  care  of  my  baby  with- 
out a  nurse  had  it  not  been  for  a  simple  little 
contrivance  of  mine,  which  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe to  other  mothers. 

My  baby  was  taught  to  put  himself  to  sleep, 
but  at  eight  or  nine  months  old  a  new  difficulty 
arose.  The  moment  he  was  laid  in  his  crib  he 
would  rear  himself  right  up  on  his  little  legs, 
and,  holding  on  to  the  bars  of  his  crib,  stand 
looking  over  the  top,  perfectly  contented  and 
amiable,  but  in  a  position  which  made  sleep  im- 
possible, unless  for  a  horse.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  I  hated  to  punish  such  a  little  creature, 
but  lie  down  he  must.  I  accordingly  took  a 
piece  of  very  coarse,  strong  linen,  cut  two  arm- 
holes  in  it,  and  arranged  buttons  and  button- 
holes upon  it,  to  form  a  little  waist.  Under  the 
arm-holes  I  sewed  very  strongly  two  long  strips 
of  linen  about  four  inches  wide.    This  little 


"tyer"  being  put  on,  and  Baby  being  laid 
down,  the  strings  were  passed  round  a  crib- 
bar  on  each  side,  then  brought  together  and 
tied,  so  that  though  the  strings  could  move 
round  the  bars  and  allow  him  to  turn  from 
side  to  side,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  rise. 

"  Cruel  !  shameful  !  "  some  one  will  exclaim. 
"  What!  tie  up  a  poor  little  baby  not  a  year 
old?" 

Where  was  the  objection,  if  Baby  himself  made 
none  ?  I  do  not  think  that  he  disliked  his  new 
style  of  jacket  even  the  first  time  he  wore  it ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  very  soon  regarded  it  as  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  if  there  was  any 
delay  in  tying  the  strings  he  would  himself  place 
them  in  my  hands  or  try  to  put  them  round  the 
bars. 

He  wore  the  jacket  till  he  was,  I  think,  nearly 


AND  NOVELTIES. 

four  years  old,  for  up  to  that  time  there  was  still 
an  occasional  freak  of  wishing  to  get  up  ;  and  it 
was  much  easier  both  for  him  and  for  me  that 
he  should  fret  a  little,  or  even  cry,  safely  lying 
on  his  back,  than  that  we  should  go  through 
scenes  of  coercion  to  make  him  lie  down.  After 
he  was  asleep  the  strings  were  always  untied. 

As  some  babies  might  object  at  first  to  wear- 
ing this  little  contrivance,  I  should  recommei  d 
any  mother  who  tried  it  to  accustom  her  baby  to 
its  use  before  it  was  able  to  stand  up  at  all. 

Alice  P.  Carti  r. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A  Convenience  in  Nursing. 

When  I  first  began  nursing  a  baby  I  had  an 
uncomfortable  time  trying  to  keep  my  breast 
covered  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  much  comfort  in  having  a  number  of 
trimmed  fronts  or  bibs,  made  to  button  to  the 
chemise-band.  These  can  be  put  on  fresh  when 
going  out  with  Baby,  without  change  of  under- 
garments ;  they  cover  the  breast  when  Baby 
nurses,  have  a  nice  appearance,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  house.  During  nursing 
plain  chemises  with  narrow  edge,  with  these  ad- 
justable fronts,  are  the  most  convenient. 

Philadelphia.  H.  A.  R. 

Another  Form  of  Summer  Cradle. 

The  picture  of  the  "wire-gauze  cradle  "  in  the 
June  issue  looked  like  an  old  friend.  I  had  one 
seven  years  ago,  only  mine  was  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  "  boughten,"  as  the  old  ladies  used 
to  say.  I  used  to  put  Baby  out  under  the  trees 
for  his  nap,  and  feel  that  he  was  perfectly  safe. 
The  shape  of  mine  allowed  a  child  to  sit  upright 
in  it,  and  the  top  could  not  be  raised  by  the 
child.  A.  S.  H. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Unique  Gift  to  a  Mother. 

Though  not  a  "help,"  this  is  a  "novelty" 
of  the  nursery,  rather  in  the  line  of  decoration, 
but  will  doubtless  interest  many  readers. 

When  our  little  son  was  about  eight  months 
old  a  young  friend  with  artistic  propensities  and 
considerable  experience  in  modelling  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  take  a  cast  of  Baby's  hand. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  she  finally  ob- 
tained the  desired  plaster  mould.  This  she  ac- 
complished while  the  little  one  was  taking  his 
morning  nap,  sleeping  for  the  occasion  in  my 
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arms.  She  took  the  precaution — learning  wis- 
dom from  experience — to  mix  the  plaster  with 
warm  water,  so  that  it  caused  no  shock  when  it 
touched  the  delicate  skin  The  tiny  hand  was 
carefully  oiled  and  placed  in  the  warm  plaster, 
which  was  spread  upon  a  board.  This  gave  the 
impression  of  the  under  half  of  the  hand.  After 
a  few  moments  the  plaster  was  sufficiently  hard  ; 
its  entire  surface  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  hand 
was  then  well  oiled,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
thickly  with  the  warm  mixture.  Very  soon  this 
was  firm,  and  Baby's  part  of  the  work  was  done. 
A  penknife  loosened  the  two  edges  of  plaster, 
and  at  the  same  instant  that  the  little  sleeper 
opened  his  eyes  his  hand  was  safely  released 
from  its  hot  prison.  The  process  was  completed 
about  two  weeks  later,  when  the  cast  had  be- 
come entirely  dry  and  hard.  Molten  type-metal 
was  then  poured  into  the  mould,  and  a  silver- 
smith afterward  finished  the  work. 

The  result  was  an  exquisite  silvered  model  of 
our  little  man's  hand  and  wrist,  very  proudly 
brought  to  me  in  due  time  by  my  friend  as  her 
holiday  gift.  Resting  upon  its  plush  cushion,  it 
now  ornaments  our  library  table,  and  is  much 
admired.  Every  soft  curve  and  lovely  dimple 
and  wrinkle  is  there — even  the  position  of  the 
hand  with  the  forefinger  slightly  raised  is  char- 
acteristic. The  mother  prizes  it  as  one  of  her 
choice  treasures,  and  wishes  other  mothers  had 
similar  keepsakes.  D.  W.  K. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  "Circus  Rug." 

What  my  little  boy  calls  a  "circus  rug"  is 
thus  made  : 

Form  gray  canton  flannel  into  a  six-feet 
square.  Cut  paper  patterns  (in  outline)  of  all 
the  animals  you  can — as  the  cat,  dog,  elephant, 
rat,  cow,  horse,  frog,  rabbit,  squirrel.  Then 
cut  them  from  colored  flannel,  carefully  choos- 
ing assorted  colors — as  yellow,  gray,  blue,  red, 
white,  and  brown.  Use  button-hole  stitch  to 
fasten  these  impossible-looking  animals  on  the 
canton  flannel.  A  few  stitches  with  black  or 
white  cotton  will  form  features,  and  help  to  de- 
fine the  body  and  supply  the  shading. 

This  is  so  nice  for  baby  to  kick  on  that  it  will 
repay  for  the  trouble  of  making  it. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Minna  C.  Hale. 


Two  Patterns  for  a  Bath  Apron. 

Among  the  gifts  which  followed  Baby's  ar- 
rival, nearly  fourteen  months  ago,  was  a  bath- 
apron  wh'ch  has  been  as  useful  as  it  is  pretty 
and  unique.    It  is  made  from  one  width  of 


heavy  Shaker  flannel,  and  is  a  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter long.  The  hem — one  inch  wide  at  the 
sides,  two  inches  at  the  top,  and  three  at  the 
bottom — is  finished  on  the  right  side  with  a  but- 
ton-hole stitching  in  bright  blue  crewel.  Two 
yards  of  gros-grain  ribbon  of  the  same  color, 
slipped  through  the  hem  at  the  top,  form  the 
band  and  strings.  The  special  feature  of  the 
apron  is  the  ornamentation  near  the  bottom  ; 
this  consists  of  a  German  proverb  outlined  in 
German  text.  The  proverb  is  :  "  Du  musst  das 
Kind  nicht  mit  dem  Bade  ausschutten  " — freely 
rendered,  "  Be  careful  not  to  pour  out  the  baby 
when  you  empty  the  tub."  Coming  into  a  Ger- 
man household,  the  gift  was  particularly  admired. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  D.  W.  K. 


I  came  across,  while  in  Germany,  a  most 
tical  over-all  apron,  protecting  one's  dress 
pletely  while  bath- 
ing or  nursing  the 
baby,  or  giving  the 
other  children  their 
supper,  after  hav- 
ing nicely  dressed 
for  the  husband's 
home-coming.  I 
find  mine  so  ex- 
tremely useful  I 
wonder  how  I  have 
ever  gotten  along 
without  it  ;  it  is 
easily  slipped  on, 
being  fastened  at 
the  back  by  only 
one  button,  with 
another  at  the 
belt,  which  closes 
around  the  loose 
apron  and  fastens 
behind.  If  re- 
quired to  be  used  as  a  nursing-apron  it 
also  be  opened  in  front  as  far  as  the  belt. 

Valencia,  Spain.  M. 


prac- 
cora- 


must 
M. 


Diversion  by  a  Fan. 

I  would  like  to  tell  Babyhood's  mothers 
about  my  baby's  fan.  We  all  know  how  young 
children  delight  in  bright  colors,  and  also  how 
they  love  to  grasp  everything  as  soon  as  the 
little  hand  can  retain  its  hold. 

I  found  both  my  babies  were  wild  over  a 
palm-leaf  fan  ;  if  they  could  get  hold  of  it  them- 
selves they  were  quiet  for  a  long  time.  So  I 
covered  a  large  one  with  bright-colored  silesia, 
cambric,  or  calico,  with  two  or  three  colors  on 
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each  side,  and  each  side  different,  and  then 
firmly  bound  all  around  with  white  cotton 
cloth.  The  handle  I  wound  with  the  same,  se- 
curing with  a  few  stitches. 

No  matter  how  cross,  tired,  or  unwell  Baby 
may  feel,  she  will  always  be  interested  in  this 
fan,  taking  it  in  her  hands,  wildly  flourishing 
it  around  her  head,  or  biting  it  with  her  poor 
aching  gums.  The  covering  serves  a  double 
purpose,  for  besides  amusing,  it  prevents  the 
rough  edges  and  handle  from  scratching  the 
tender  skin. 

In  the  sultry  summer  afternoon  I  can  sit  by 
my  baby's  crib  and  gently  fan  her,  while  she, 
intent  on  the  gay  colors  and  soothed  by  the  cool- 
ing breeze,  falls  quietly  asleep.  t  M.  B. 

Salem,  Mass. 


Another  Suggestion  Regarding  the  "Dim  Night 
Light." 

In  the  April  number  of  your  charming  maga- 
zine I  was  glad  to  see  described  the  little  Ger- 
man Nachtlichter,  the  usefulness  of  which  I 
experienced  while  in  Germany  last  summer.  I 
now  never  sleep  without  one,  in  order  that  I 
may  keep  better  watch  over  the  little  Blessing 
in  her  cradle  at  my  bedside. 

There  is  an  improvement  that  came  with  my 
Nachtlichter  which  I  should  like  Babyhood 


to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It 
is  a  green  tin  shade  or  stand,  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  left  open,  for  placing  with- 
in it  the  little  glass  tumbler  in  which  burns  the 
wax  taper.  The  shade 
has  a  handle  by  which 
one  can  turn  it  around, 
casting  the  light  from 
the  sleepers,  leaving 
them  in  comfortable 
darkness,  yet  giving 
light  enough  to  see 
the  baby. 

If  more  light  is  unexpectedly  required,  onehas- 
simply  to  turn  the  shade. 

The  top  of  the  shade  is  open;  upon  it  is  placed 
a  small  china  teapot  for  holding  hot  water  ready 
for  any  emergency,  or  else  an  open  vessel  can 
take  its  place,  filled  with  hot  water,  in  which  can 
be  warmed  a  bottle  of  milk  or  cup  of  beef- 
tea.  I  have  found  it  a  most  convenient  addition. 
to  the  nursery  paraphernalia.  M.  M. 

Valencia,  Spain. 


Water-Filters. 


In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  :  The  Pas- 
teur Filter  can  be  obtained  of  the  Pasteur  Filter 
Co.,  469  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Age  for  Discarding  Heated  Food  and  the  Bottle. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  How  soon  can  I  commence  to  give  my  baby, 
now  eight  months  old,  his  food  cold  ?  He  takes 
Bartlett's  Food  and  cow's  milk. 

2.  How  soon  can  he  take  it  from  a  tumbler  in- 
stead of  a  bottle  ?  He  can  drink  from  a  tumbler 
very  nicely.  H. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Not  before  he  is  a  year  old  at  the  earliest. 

2.  If  the  food  is  warm,  and  taken  in  small 
swallows,  he  may  take  it  from  a  tumbler.  The 
object  of  the  bottle  is  to  prevent  too  large  quan- 
tities of  liquid  being  introduced  at  once  into  the 
stomach.  Later  he  can  drink  cool  milk.  Real- 
ly cold  drinks  are  never  proper  for  a  child. 


Contagion  by  Books— A  "Belicate  Baby"  with 
Poor  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  For  enclosed  15  cents  please  send  me  another 
copy  of  the  February  issue  containing  the  article  on 
"  Scarlet  Fever."    I  gave  my  first  copy  to  a  friend 


who  was  afflicted  in  that  way,  and  have  declined  to 
receive  it  back.  Will  you  kindly  state  if  germs 
could  be  carried  in  that  way  ?  My  friend  said  the 
book  was  not  in  the  sick-room,  and  that  she  had  it 
put  in  the  oven  and  thoroughly  heated. 

2.  I  have  a  lovely  little  girl  of  three  years  and 
eight  months  who,  while  looking  a  picture  of 
health,  is  truly  "  delicate  "  ;  if  one  thing  is  not  the 
matter  with  her,  another  is.  She  is  the  object  of 
constant  care  (which  her  father  claims  is  the  trou- 
ble), but  I  never  leave  her  for  half-a-day,  even  with 
an  excellent  Scotch  girl,  without  repenting  it.  She 
has  croup  and  bronchitis  on  the  least  change  in  the 
weather,  and  her  bowels  are  only  kept  in  order  by 
most  careful  watching.  Also  her  teeth  are  very 
poor ;  I  think  fully  ten  have  been  filled,  and, 
though  carefully  cleaned  by  a  small  brush,  it  is  only 
on  visits  to  the  dentist's  that  they  will  become  per- 
fectly white.    What  can  I  do  ? 

San  Francisco,  Cat.  Mrs.  G.  W.  P. 

1.  It  is  not  certain,  nor  even  probable,  that 
the  magazine,  which  had  not  been  in  the  sick- 
room and  had  been  baked,  would  convey  con- 
tagion, but  your  prudence  is  wise,  for  the  poison 
of  scarlatina  can  be  carried  easily,  and  anything 
having  many  folds — and  the  pages  of  a  book  are 
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well  adapted  for  the  purpose — is  especially  dan- 
gerous. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  on 
the  slender  statement  of  facts,  where  the  weak- 
ness of  your  child  lies.  But  if  a  child  were 
brought  to  us  with  a  tendency  to  croup,  and 
bronchitis,  and  disordered  bowels,  and  with  de- 
fective teeth,  we  should  certainly  make  search 
for  the  rest  of  the  symptoms  of  rickets,  and  see 
if  the  delicacy  of  constitution  did  not  depend  on 
some  malnutrition  which  could  be  improved  by 
proper  diet  and  medication.  Have  you  ever 
asked  your  physician's  opinion? 

Loss  of  the  Mother's  Hair,  and  Other  Subjects. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

1.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  a  woman's  hair 
should  fall  out  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child  ; 
also  if  there  is  anything  to  prevent  its  doing  so  ? 
I  am  now  troubled  a  second  time  in  this  way,  al- 
though my  baby  is  almost  a  year  old,  and  I  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  quantities  of  hair  that  come  out 
both  with  combing  and  brushing. 

2.  If  I  had  only  known  what  Babyhood  teaches 
in  regard  to  bands  I  would  not  now  be  in  a  di- 
lemma. When  my  monthly  nurse  left  me  last 
September  she  said  that,  as  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  I  must  have  Baby  wear  his  bands  all 
winter  ;  and  so  he  has,  day  and  night.  I  am  now 
very  anxious  to  take  them  off.  Is  it  advisable  to 
do  so,  or  had  I  better  do  as  a  friend  suggests,  let 
him  wear  them  through  the  second  summer  while 
he  is  teething  ?  Xo  teeth  have  come  yet,  however, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  immediate  prospect  of 
any.  Would  it  do  to  take  the  band  off  at  night 
and  let  him  wear  it  through  the  day  ? 

3.  My  baby  is  eleven  months  old,  and  wakes  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  times  a  night  to  be  fed.  As 
he  is  a  "bottle-baby,"  this  involves  considerable 
trouble,  heating  the  milk,  washing  the  bottle,  etc. 
Is  it  not  time  he  was  weaned  from  feeding  at  night  ? 
If  so,  how  shall  I  do  it  ? 

4.  Is  it  natural  for  a  healthy  baby  to  take  very 
short  day  naps  of  but  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes' 
duration'?  H.  A.  P. 

Lancaster,  N.  H. 

1.  We  cannot  answer  in  a  way  to  make  the 
matter  any  clearer  than  it  is  to  you.  It  involves 
a  long  discussion  of  the  methods  of  growth  of 
the  hair.  The  peculiar  falling  of  the  hair  after 
an  illness  (and  childbirth  seems  in  this  particular 
sometimes  to  be  an  illness)  is  well  known  and 
has  received  a  distinctive  name  in  medical 
nomenclature.  Usually  the  hair  is  restored  ; 
indeed,  the  springing  of  new  hair  is  often  coinci- 
dent with  the  fall  of  the  old.  Of  course  the  inter- 
val of  thin  and  short  hair  is  disagreeable  to  the 
sufferer.  We  know  of  no  way  of  preventing  the 
trouble,  but  the  growth  of  the  new  hair  is  some- 
times accelerated  by  medical  treatment.  In 
families  where  a  tendency  to  baldness  exists  we 
have  noticed  that  each  renewal  of  hair  was  less 
abundant  than  the  previous  one. 

2.  The  band  has  nothing  to  do  with  "teeth- 


ing "  or  "the  second  summer  that  we  know 
of  ;  but  it  is  a  useful  protection  to  children  as 
to  adults  against  bowel  troubles.  Perhaps  that 
is  what  your  friend  means  by  the  figures  of 
speech  she  uses.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  more 
necessary  by  night  than  by  day,  as  it  is  then 
more  difficult  to  keep  a  child  properly  covered. 

3.  It  would  be  well  that  your  baby  should  go 
most  of  the  night  without  food.  The  only  way 
you  can  break  the  habit  is  by  a  plan  well  ad- 
hered to.  Feed  him  well  late  in  the  evening,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  when  he  wakes  get  him  to 
sleep  without  food.  Try  a  drink  of  water,  for 
he  may  be  only  thirsty  and  not  hungry.  A  few 
nights  of  trouble  will  probably  be  required,  and 
then  he  will  most  likely  get  on  until  toward 
morning.  A  baby  at  his  age  can  usually  go  from 
adult  bed-time  till  late  in  the  night  ;  that  is, 
breaking  your  rest  but  once. 

4.  All  sorts  of  peculiarities  exist  in  this  re- 
gard, and  all  of  them  maybe  natural.  Of  course 
such  short  naps  are  not  usual.  We  suspect  your 
baby  has  been  led  into  the  habit  of  frequent 
waking  both  by  day  and  night. 

Protection  of  the  Ears. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  twelve  weeks  old,  and  has  gone  out 
ever  since  she  was  a  week  old,  wearing  a  little 
French  cap,  first  with  a  silk  lining,  now  without 
that.  Would  you  advise  me  to  get  a  hat  exposing 
her  ears  ?  Mother. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  reason  to  cover  the  ears  in  warm 
weather. 

Offensive  Breath— Small  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  two  year-old  daughter  Irene  seems  to  be 
perfectly  well,  but  usually  wakens  in  the  morning 
with  a  bad  breath,  or  rather  has  done  so  for  about, 
six  weeks — I  had  not  noticed  it  before. 

She  has  not  cut  her  last  double-teeth  yet,  but 
they  all  seem  nearly  through.  Could  they  be  the 
cause  of  the  offensive  breath  ?  It  disappears  in  a 
short  time  after  she  gets  up. 

She  is  also  a  very  small  eater — usually  eats  about 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  "  Grainlet  "  for  breakfast, 
though  sometimes  not  so  much,  and  sometimes  re- 
fuses to  taste  anything;  she  seldom  eats  a  lunch, 
and  at  noon  will  eat  a  very  little  mashed  potato,  or 
bread  and  butter,  and  for  supper  just  a  little  bread 
and  butter,  sometimes  nothing  at  all  except  milkr 
of  which  she  generally  drinks  about  three  glasses 
throughout  the  day,  though  once  in  a  while  she  will 
not  even  taste  it  all  day.  We  live  in  the  country  and 
cannot  get  fresh  meat,  so  she  has  to  do  on  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit.  While  we  had  strawberries  she  ate 
perhaps  a  pint  a  day,  preferring  them  fresh  from 
the  garden,  without  sugar  or  cream.  She  is  also- 
very  fond  of  the  white  part  of  eggs  cooked  hard, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  isn't  good  for  her  ;  will  hardly 
taste  the  yolk.  I  write  at  length  about  her,  for  it 
seems  to  me  she  doesn't  eat  enough  for  her  own 
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good,  though  she  is  the  picture  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  very  seldom  anything  goes  wrong  with 
her,  though  she  is  a  little  inclined  to  constipation  ; 
but  I  have  such  faith  in  Babyhood's  advice  that  I 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  following  its  directions. 
Primrose,  Iowa.  R.  N.  McC. 

The  commonest  causes  of  a  bad  breath,  where 
the  teeth  are  sound,  are  disordered  stomach  and 
certain  catarrhal  throat  disorders.  The  teething 
may  possibly  cause  it. 

If  the  child  really  is  well  and  strong,  and  grows 
fairly,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  worry  about  the 
small  amount  eaten.  Three  glasses  of  good 
milk  count  for  a  good  deal.  If  an  egg  is  boiled 
a  very  long  time — half  an  hour,  say — the  white 
usually  loses  its  toughness  and  can  be  then 
broken  up  easily,  and  is  more  readily  digestive 
than  when  eaten  in  its  usual  hard-boiled  condi- 
tion. 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Hiccough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  a  little  girl  now  seven-and-one-half 
months  old,  has  always  been  troubled  with  hic- 
cough. For  the  first  three  months  her  food  was 
what  nature  provided;  then  that  proved  insufficient, 
and  the  insufficiency  was  made  good  by  cow's  milk, 
upon  which  she  has  thrived.  It  is  now  her  only 
food,  and  she  is  healthy,  hearty,  and  happy,  but  is 
troubled  very  often  with  hiccoughs.  She  has  them 
as  often  as  four  or  five  times  some  days,  and  per- 
haps next  day  will  not  have  a  single  attack.  She 
is  now  fed  at  intervals  of  four  hours  during  the  day, 
and  gets  one  light  meal  at  night. 

I  have  sought  information  of  nurse  and  many 
persons  who  have  had  large  experience  with  chil- 
dren, and  have  received  the  uniform,  highly  un- 
satisfactory reply  :  M  Babies  who  have  hiccoughs 
always  thrive."  Can  you  throw  some  light  on  the 
probable  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy  ?  I  have  used 
liquor  of  pepsin,  sugar,  sweetened  water  (both  warm 
and  cold).  They  give  only  temporary  relief.  I 
would  like  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  I 
hope  your  reply  may  help  other  inexperienced 
mothers  to  whom  your  valuable  magazine  comes 
as  a  blessing.  L.  H.  D. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Hiccough  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  arises  from  a  multitude  of 
causes.  While  in  some  diseases  it  is  a  grave 
symptom,  it  is  usually  only  a  passing  annoyance, 
and  of  this  type  is  common  hiccough  of  babies. 
The  real  physiological  reasons  of  hiccough  are 
not  well  understood,  but  the  exciting  causes  are. 
For  babies  the  commonest  causes  are  simple 
over-fulness  of  the  stomach,  or  pressure  upward 
of  the  stomach  or  abdominal  organs  from  any 
cause  (tossing  the  baby  or  a  sudden  motion 
from  alarm  may  excite  it).  What  the  particular 
cause  in  any  given  case  is,  only  a  close  ob- 
server of  that  case  can  tell. 

In  the  March  and  June  numbers  of  Babyhood 
some  of  our  correspondents  have  commented  on 
the  value  of  crying  as  a  remedy.    Quite  recently 


in  several  medical  journals  the  fact  that  sneezing 
is  a  cure  has  been  discussed.  The  explanation 
of  both  seems  to  be  this  :  Hiccough  is  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  ordinary  respiratory  movements;  so 
is  sneezing  and  so  is  crying.  If  the  one  disturb- 
ance comes  on,  the  other  ceases.  Every  one 
must  have  noticed  the  similarity  between  hic- 
cough and  the  violent  sobs  following  a  hard  fit 
of  crying  with  some  children.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  person  actually  sneeze  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  ;  tickling  or  gentle  irritation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  usually  enough 
to  stop  the  hiccough. 

This  remedy,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Gibson,  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates  (born  B.C.  460), 
who  says:  "  Sneezing  occurring  after  hiccough 
removes  the  hiccough."  Dr.  Burnett,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Medical  Record,  says  : 

"When  devoting  a  leisure  hour  to  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, as  translated  by  Jowett,  I  was  struck  by  a 
passage  in  the  Symposium  which  had  never  ar- 
rested my  attention  before.  Translated  by  Jowett, 
it  stands  thus  :  '  When  Pausanius  came  to  a  pause, 
Aristodemus  said  that  the  turn  of  Aristophanes  was 
next,  but  that  either  he  had  eaten  too  much,  or 
from  some  other  cause  he  had  the  hiccough,  and 
was  obliged  to  change  with  Eryximachus,  the  phy- 
sician, who  was  reclining  on  the  couch  below  him 
'  Eryximachus,'  said  he,  'you  ought  either  to  stop 
my  hiccough  or  to  speak  in  my  turn  until  I  am 
better.'  'I  will  do  both,' said  Eryximachus.  'I  will 
speak  in  your  turn,  and  do  you  speak  in  mine  ; 
and  while  I  am  speaking,  let  me  recommend  you 
to  hold  your  breath,  and,  if  this  fails,  then  to  gargle 
with  a  little  water ;  and  if  the  hiccough  still  con- 
tinues, tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze; 
and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice,  even  the  most  violent 
hiccough  is  sure  to  go.  In  the  meantime  I  will  take 
your  turn,  and  you  shall  take  mine.'  '  I  will  do  as 
you  prescribe,'  said  Aristophanes;  1  and  now  get  on.' 
The  hiccough  was  not  cured  by  the  first  nor  by  the 
second  remedy  suggested  by  Eryximachus,  but  by 
the  production  of  sneezing.  The  method  of  tickling 
the  nostrils  has  been  tested  by  us  in  ca^es  of  obsti- 
nate hiccough,  and  has  been  very  successful.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  nose 
be  followed  by  sneezing;  the  application  of  a  gentle 
irritant  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  maybe  quite 
enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hiccough,  by  diverting 
the  nervous  energy  into  other  channels,  although 
it  may  not  be  of  sufficient  power  to  induce  sneez 
ing." 

Short  Intervals  of  Sleep— Dread  of  the  Bath-Tub. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  What  can  I  do  to  induce  longer  intervals  of 
sleep  ?  My  baby  is  six  months  and  a  half  old,  is 
partly  bottle-fed,  being  nursed  only  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  but  having  the  breast  all 
night,  after  one  bottleful  upon  being  taken  into 
bed  at  first  waking.  I  usually  manage  to  get  him 
to  sleep  before  eight  o'clock,  and  sometimes  he  does 
not  wake  till  ten.  After  that  time  he  wakes  at 
regular  intervals  of  two  hours — seldom  longer — all 
through  the  night,  and  demands  his  "  little  (?) 
drink."  I  have  vainly  tried  to  send  him  off  to 
sleep  without  it.    With  it  he  is  soon  asleep  again. 

This  constant  nursing  is  a  great  drain,  and  leaves 
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me  very  jaded  and  weary  when  the  night  is  over. 
In  the  day  time  he  goes  three  hours  usually,  though 
the  time  is  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter. 

2.  Another  trouble  is  the  bath.  I  have  had  two 
attempts  with  the  little  bath-tub,  but  he  screams  so, 
and  seems  so  evidently  frightened,  that  it  has  been 
given  up.  and  he  is  still  washed  upon  my  knee  as 
in  his  youngest  days,  though  a  more  lively,  vigor- 
ous baby  could  not  be  found.  This  makes  the  daily 
sponging  more  than  ever  troublesome. 

Colhngwood,  Ont.  C.  A.  N. 

1.  The  trouble  is  probably  partly  due  to  the 
short  intervals  of  feeding  by  day  as  well  as 
night.  He  gets  breast  or  bottle  on  an  average 
about  every  three  hours  ;  at  his  age  a  healthy 
baby  ought  to  be  able  to  go  four  hours.  The 
frequency  of  feeding  is,  within  limits,  much  a 
matter  of  habit  with  every  one,  adult  or  infant. 
We  would  suggest  increasing  the  amount  of  food 
at  each  feeding,  to  be  followed  by  a  longer  in- 
terval. In  this  lengthened  interval  a  larger 
supply  of  breast-milk  will  have  accumulated, 
which  will  enable  him  to  go  longer  to  next  feed- 
ing or  nursing,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  habit  of  a 
longer  interval  could  be  established,  which  would 
be  for  night  as  well  as  day.  We  think  you  would 
save  yourself  by  feeding  at  least  once  in  the 
night. 

2.  There  is  no  real  need  for  a  child  to  be  im- 
mersed in  his  bath.  It  is  simply  done  to  save 
labor.  If  the  baby  is  afraid  of  the  tub  itself  it 
is  better  to  continue  sponging  until  you  can  get 
him  accustomed  to  the  tub  by  letting  him  have 
it  to  play  with.  You  can  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  washing  a  big  baby  on  the  lap  by  laying  a 
rubber  sheet  on  a  little  table  or  bench  of  conve- 
nient height,  and  letting  him  lie  on  it  when  he 


is  sponged.  If  it  is  only  the  immersion  that  is 
feared,  let  Baby  be  placed  in  the  empty  tub, 
warmed  by  previous  rinsing  with  hot  water,  and 
there  sponged. 

Meat  Diet  in  Hot  Weather. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

Babyhood's  comment  on  "Little  Appetite,"  in 
the  Nursery  Problems  for  July,  tempts  me  to  make 
the  following  communication  : 

My  baby,  sixteen  months  old,  and  the  picture  of 
health,  eats  very  little,  according  to  wiseacres,  and 
has  to  be  coaxed  to  take  even  the  three  scant  cups 
of  prepared  food  and  milk  which  until  lately  was 
her  daily  portion. 

Finding  that  she  was  growing  paler  day  by  day, 
[  and  that  her  flesh  was  losing  its  firmness',  I  added 
;  boiled  hominy  with  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
j  soft-boiled  egg,  to  her  morning  meal,  a  baked  apple 
to  her  dinner,  and  when  her  appetite  was  specially 
I  languid  a  tablespoonful  of  beef-juice  squeezed  out 
of  rare  broiled  steak.    The  cup  and  lemon-squeezer 
used  were  previously  scalded,  as  the  baby  would  not 
touch  the  juice  if  allowed  to  cool.    I  began  by  feed- 
ing her  with  tiny  crumbs  of  bread  dipped  in  juice, 
and  she  presently  eagerly  swallowed  the  latter  from 
a  spoon.    This  seems  to  have  stimulated  her  appe- 
tite, and  has  restored  her  former  prosperous  health. 
But  as  I  have  taken  Babyhood  for  a  "lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path,"  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  I,  too,  must  "delay  giving  all  meats, 
eggs,  etc.,  until  cold  weather"  ?  E.  G.  P. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  need  to  "  delay  giving  meat  and 
eggs  until  cold  weather  "  if  they  can  be  digested, 
i  Your  meat-juice  is  well.  But  in  giving  new 
things  watch  daily  the  effect  upon  the  state  of 
bowels  and  stomach,  the  condition  of  tongue  ar.d 
breath  being  used  as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  Also  avoid  making  changes  in  hot 
"  spells  "  or  very  muggy  weather,  as  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  usually  enfeebled  at  such  times. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

A  True  Story. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Perhaps  not  another  reader  of  your  excellent 
editorial  on  the  propriety  of  preparing  children 
for  "  emergencies"  perused  it  with  the  peculiar 
interest  it  awoke  in  me.  It  drew  the  veil  from 
two  pictures  hung  opposite  to  one  another  in  my 
memory. 

When  but  a  baby  myself  my  mother  left  me 
in  the  nursery  in  the  care  of  my  sister,  two  years 


PARLIAMENT. 

my  senior,  with  explicit  directions  not  to  cross  a 
certain  row  of  carpet-figures  distant,  perhaps,  six 
feet  from  a  roaring  wood-fire.  Being  old-fash- 
ioned babies,  we  had  no  thought  of  disobedience. 
Although  we  had  never  heard  of  the  "dead- 
line," we  comprehended  that  on  the  hither 
side  of  that  boundary  was  safety,  on  the  thith- 
er danger,  if  only  from  the  displeasure  of  her 
one  of  whose  mottoes  was,  "It  is  not  the 
severity  but  the  certainty  of  punishment  that 
insures  obedience." 
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While  we  nursed  our  dolls  in  our  lawful  ter- 
ritory a  little  daughter  of  an  invalid  visitor 
entered.  We — midgets  of  four  and  six — wore 
crimson  merino  frocks.  She  had  on  a  pretty 
French  print  and  a  muslin  apron.  After  play- 
ing with  us  for  a  while,  she  said  that  she  was 
cold  and  went  toward  the  fire.  I  recollect  her 
merry  laugh  as  my  sister,  who  was  no  older  than 
she,  told  her,  magisterially,  that  it  was  "  naughty 
to  stand  on  the  rug  with  her  back  to  the  fire. 
Mother  said  so."  A  moment  later  she  screamed 
wildly  and  ran  past  us,  her  frock  a-flame,  her 
arms  waving  over  her  head  in  a  column  of  fire 
and  smoke. 

My  mother,  hearing  the  outcry  while  sitting  in 
her  guest's  chamber,  slipped  out  quickly  and 
quietly,  and  ran  to  her  own  in  time  to  see  the 
blazing  figure  stagger  down  the  staircase.  Tear- 
ing a  blanket  from  her  bed — and  casting,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  glance  at  the  corner  where  her 
terrified  babies  huddled  against  the  wall,  not 
knowing  until  then  who  the  victim  was — she 
overtook  the  burning  child,  wrapped  her  in  the 
thick  woollen  covering,  and  extinguished  the 
flames.  The  poor  creature  died  that  night ;  her 
mother  four  days  later  from  the  nervous  shock. 

Thirty  years  afterward  a  dear  little  girl,  just 
six  years  old,  who  had  a  way  of  forgetting  every- 
thing else  in  the  book  she  happened  to  be  hold- 
ing, sat  near  the  fire  one  winter  night  reading  so 
intently  that  she  did  not  hear  the  snap  of  the 
chestnut  log  as  it  tossed  a  coal  into  her  lap. 
Her  full  white  apron,  tied  at  the  waist  and  on 
the  shoulders,  was  in  a  blaze  before  she  suspected 
danger.  Without  cry  or  pause  she  threw  her- 
self, face  downward,  on  the  carpet,  put  her 
hands  over  her  mouth  and  nose,  and  kicked 
violently  on  the  floor  for  help.  The  sitting- 
room  was  directly  below,  and  her  father  came 
running  up  to  see  what  the  unusual  noise  might 
mean.  The  smouldering  fire  was  soon  put  out  ; 
nothing  remained  of  the  apron  but  the  strings 
and  shoulder-straps  ;  the  front  breadth  of  the 
worsted  frock  was  scorched.  Beyond  the  fright 
and  a  few  slight  burns  on  her  arms  the  small 
heroine  was  not  harmed. 

"  Mamma  has  told  me  ever  so  many  times," 
she  said  when  questioned,  "  to  lie  down  on  the 
blaze  if  my  clothes  took  fire,  and  to  be  very,  very 
careful  not  to  swallow  it.  So,  of  course,  I  re- 
membered it  at  once  !" 

In  the  hope  that  some  mother  may  be  the  hap- 
pier and  some  child  safer  for  this  true  sketch,  I 
send  it  to  you. 

A  Friend  of  "John,  Junior." 

New  Jersey, 


"Sir"  and  "Ma'am." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  commenced  at  the  beginning,  as  I  always  do,, 
to  read  my  Babyhood  of  August.  When  I 
came  to  the  note  upon  the  question  of  Sir  and 
Ma'am,  I  dropped  the  book  and  picked  up  my 
pen  to  thank  you  for  that  paragraph.  I  would 
like  to  pin  that  note  on  my  bedstead,  as  the  little 
boy  did  his  prayers,  and  write  under  it :  "  Them's 
my  sentiments."  I  am  not  a  grandmother,  only 
an  old  young  mother,  and  often  a  very  in- 
dignant one  when  young  children  say  to  me, 
Yes,  No,  or  What?  I  have  asked  mothers, 
What  is  a  child  to  do  when  spoken  to  by  stran- 
gers ?  Must  it  say,  Yes,  lady ;  No,  gentle- 
man ?  Is  that  any  better  form  of  speech  than 
Sir  or  Ma'am  ? 

The  child  that  can  say  Yes  and  No  in  a  polite 
way  is  yet  unborn.  It  always  sounds  rude  and 
is  a  shock  to  old-fashioned  people.  Some  think 
it  English.  If  so,  I  hope  it  is  very  Early  English 
and  will  soon  grow  obsolete.  N.  E.  F. 

New  Jersey. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  read  with  interest  everything  which  appears 
in  your  columns,  and  was  specially  struck  with 
the  question  whether  children  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  taught  to  say  Yes,  sir,  and  No,  ma'am,  in 
speaking  to  their  elders.  For  myself,  I  have 
grown  very  tired  of  hearing  my  name  spoken 
every  time  I  am  addressed  by  children  next- 
door,  and  it  always  seems  an  effort  on  their  part.. 
But  one  thing  mentioned,  which  seems  to  me  as 
wrong,  so  very  wrong,  among  the  views  some 
people  hold  upon  the  subject,  is  its  being  proper 
only  for  servants  to  say  Sir  and  Ma'am.  Are  not 
servants  human  beings,  and  does  being  obliged 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  make  them  any  less 
worthy  of  respect  than  others  ?  I  have  one  dear, 
bright,  kind-hearted  little  boy  of  four  years,  who 
speaks  as  kindly  to  the  woman  who  works  for  us 
as  he  does  to  my  best  friend — thinks  as  much  of 
her,  and  feels  as  badly  if  she  is  in  trouble,  be- 
cause she  is  a  good  woman.  But  he  knows  that 
God  has  made  her  burden  heavier  than  his  mam- 
ma's. He  also  knows  that  his  mamma  could  not 
get  along  without  her.  Let  us  give  our  children 
right  ideas,  and  if  circumstances  change,  the  ser- 
vant becoming  master  and  the  master  servant, 
servitude  will  be  made  more  bearable  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  at  least  honorable.  I  have 
seen  such  changes.  S.  M.  M. 

New  York  City. 
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More  about  the  Family  Cow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Babyhood  is  a  much -esteemed  visitor  in  our 
home,  and,  although  a  man,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  "  deliver  my  wisdom  "  upon  some  of 
the  timely  topics  treated  therein.  One  of  your 
correspondents  asks  in  the  July  number  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  keeping  a  cow.  In 
our  family,  as  in  hers,  the  question  came  up, 
and  for  the  same  reason — viz.,  the  impossibility 
of  getting  satisfactory  milk  for  the  children  from 
milkmen.  In  one  respect,  however,  our  case 
differs  from  hers — I,  the  husband,  was  the  one 
who  saw  "the  poetry"  of  the  prospective  bo- 
vine, while  my  wife  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
experiment.  How  I  carried  my  point  finally 
I  will  not  relate,  as  Babyhood  contemplates 
the  management  of  babies,  not  wives.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  "compromised  on  the  cow," 
and  after  four  months'  experience  nothing  but 
the  most  dire  necessity  would  induce  the  Mrs. 
to  go  back  to  the  old  prosy  method  of  milkman's 
skim-milk.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  experien- 
ces must  differ  with  different  people  and  dif- 
ferent localities,  perhaps  our  case  will  give 
"  B.  L.  D."  some  of  the  "  points  "  she  wants. 

Our  cow  is  a  large-grade  cow,  partly  Ayrshire  ; 
for  young  children  we  think  the  milk  of  tho- 
roughbred Jersey  or  Guernsey  cattle  rather  too 
rich.  She  cost  $60  ;  a  smaller  one  could  be  had 
for  $40  or  $50.  She  had  calved  about  six  weeks 
before  we  bought  her,  and  was  giving  about  six- 
teen quarts  per  day  of  nice  milk.  (Average  for 
a  year  will  be  over  eight  quarts  daily.)  I  offered 
a  poor  neighbor  three  pints  a  day  if  he  would 
•come  in  morning  and  night  to  milk  and  feed 
her.  He  was  glad  to  make  this  arrangement,  so 
that  I  have  no  care  of  her  whatever  except  to 
see  that  the  barn  is  supplied  with  grain  and  hay. 
Probably  a  similar  arrangement  could  be  made 
in  almost  any  neighborhood.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  also  to  secure  pasturage  very  near  by, 
and  on  the  20th  of  May  she  began  going  to 
grass.  In  order  to  avoid  the  great  labor  of  mak- 
ing butter  in  the  house  we  prefer  to  sell  our 
extra  milk  and  buy  our  butter. 

In  most  neighborhoods  the  milk  can  readily 
be  sold  at  six  or  seven  cents  per  quart.  We  have 
sold  about  one-third  of  ours,  and  have  used  the 
other  two-thirds,  having  a  great  abundance  both 
of  milk  and  cream  on  the  table  all  the  time,  and 
using  both  freely  in  the  kitchen.  The  children 
have  fairly  fattened  on  it,  and  papa  and  mamma 
find  coffee  and  oatmeal  far  more  palatable  and 
nourishing  than  before. 


The  cow  will  again  calve  about  December 
10.  For  two  months  previously  she  will  be 
dry.  The  calf  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
days  after  birth,  to  be  fattened  by  a  farmer  who 
uses  his  milk  in  that  way.  And  as  most  of  our 
neighbors'  cows  calve  later  in  the  season,  milk 
will  be  scarce,  and  the  abundant  December  and 
January  flow  of  our  cow  will  readily  sell  at  seven 
or  eight  cents  per  quart.  If  calving  came  at 
another  season  when  milk  was  lower,  it  might 
be  the  better  plan  to  suckle  the  calf  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  then  sell  to  the  butcher  for 
veal. 

Now  for  the  figures,  based  on  ny  experience  : 

EXPENSES  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


Interest  on  $60  (cost  of  cow)  at  6  per  cent   $3.60 

2%  tons  English  hay  at  $20   50.00 

Meal  and  shorts   25.00 

Bedding   5.00 

Pasturage   15.00 

Care  (paid  in  milk)  for  10  months  (the  cow 
is  dry  for  about  two  months,  during 
which  time  I  feed  her  myself,  and  my 

neighbor  buys  his  milk  elsewhere)   27.00 


$125.60 

RECEIPTS. 

3,000  quarts  milk  (including  what  we  use  as 

well  as  what  we  sell)  at  6  cents   $180.00 

Value  of  calf   5.00 

Manure   6.00 


$191.00 

Deduct  expenses   125.60 

Profit   $65  40 


To  this  profit  must  be  added  the  great  plea- 
sure, comfort,  and  physical  advantage  of  having 
plenty  of  pure  milk  and  cream  constantly  on 
hand. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  : 
If  you  can  get  good  milk  of  a  milkman  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  but  could  not  sell  your  superflu- 
ous milk  easily  should  you  keep  a  cow  ;  or  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  care  for  her  yourself  or 
get  another  to  do  it — then  don't  keep  a  cow. 
But  if  you  cannot  get  good  milk,  and  the  above 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  or  do  not  exist,  then 
by  all  means  invest  at  once  and  know  the  joy  of 
living.  A  Husband. 

Massachusetts . 


A  Caution  against  Tufted  Articles. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  caution  mothers  in  regard  to 
the  tufts  on  the  pretty  cheese-cloth  coverings 
now  in  such  popular  use  for  Baby's  comfort. 

I  was  startled  one  day  by  hearing  my  baby, 
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wh)m  I  had  laid  quietly  down  for  his  nap, 
coughing,  choking,  and  crying  in  a  distressed 
manner.  On  going  to  him  I  found  the  little  one 
covered  with  curdled  milk  and  retching  pain- 
fully. In  the  milk  I  found  a  piece  of  pink 
worsted  which  he  had  pulled  from  his  puff  and 
swallowed.  After  that  I  was  careful  to  turn 
the  tufts  inside  when  I  covered  him.  However, 
the  same  circumstance  happened  again,  when 
two  pieces  of  blue  worsted  were  discovered.  I 
find  the  bright  colors  have  a  fascination  for 
Baby  eyes,  and  that  eyes,  fingers,  and  mouth 
are  all  in  sympathy.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
puffs  are  now  discarded.  H. 
Lancaster,  A7.  H. 


A  Pleasant  Birthday  Party. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Apropos  of  a  recent  article  in  BABYHOOD  on 
the  subject  of  children's  parties,  I  agree  with 
the  writer  that  as  therein  described  they  are 
simply  an  abomination,  and  should  not  be  tole- 
rated by  any  mother  with  the  least  remnant  of 
common  sense.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  this 
unsophisticated  neighborhood  such  evening  en- 
tertainments are  utterly  unknown  to  the  small- 
fry,  the  usual  hours  being  from  three  or  four  in 
the  afternoon  until  six. 

I  think  it  a  pleasant  fashion  to  have  something 
to  mark  the  birthday  of  each  child,  so  my  chil- 
dren always  have  a  little  party,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  children,  who  come  about  three 
o'clock,  dressed,  by  special  request,  in  their  ordi- 
nary  afternoon  dresses.  One  birthday  comes 
in  June,  when  the  air  is  delightful,  so  it  is  en- 
tirely an  out-door  party.  Before  the  guests  ar- 
rive rugs  are  spread  upon  the  veranda,  and  all 
the  toys  in  the  house  are  brought  down  and  put 
where  the  children  can  easily  get  at  them,  and 
the  hobby-horse  and  shoo-fly  are  placed  on  the 
shady  lawn.  As  the  small  hostess  was  but  three 
on  the  last  occasion,  most  of  the  guests — many  of 
whom,  however,  were  a  little  older — were  accom- 
panied by  mothers  or  aunts,  who  sat  near  and 
looked  on.  The  children  are  told  they  may 
play  with  anything  they  like,  and,  as  most  of 
them  have  been  often  to  the  house  before,  they 
soon  make  themselves  at  home.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  becomes  less  hot  they  wander  into  the  grass, 
picking  buttercups  and  daisies,  or  playing  games, 
until  supper  is  ready,  which  is  served  on  two 
small  tables  on  the  lawn,  around  which  the  chil- 
dren sit.  The  supper  consists  of  some  very  sim- 
ple ice-cream,  a  few  lady-fingers,  a  home-made 
birthday  cake  with  plenty  of  icing  and  the  re- 


quisite number  of  candles,  some  fancy  crackers 
in  the  shape  of  animals  and  letters,  some  plain 
molasses  and  cream  candy,  and  an  orange  for 
each  child.  I  have  had  these  birthday  parties 
now  for  four  years,  varying  the  programme 
slightly  according  to  the  season  ;  they  are  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest  by  my  children, 
and  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  in  the  least 
upset  by  them  To  be  sure  the  children  do  not 
look  as  neat  and  trim  when  they  depart  as  when 
they  arrive,  but  there  is  no  anxiety  about  their 
clothes  either  on  the  part  of  the  children  or 
the  parents  ;  grass-stains,  or  even  slightly-torn 
clothes,  cause  no  grief,  and  the  children  go  home 
just  sufficiently  tired  with  their  play  to  sleep 
soundly  when  they  reach  their  own  little  beds. 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Deception  in  Forbidden  Subjects. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

While  I  heartily  approve  of  the  plan  told  of 
in  a  recent  issue,  adopted  by  Violet's  mother,  of 
securing  a  welcome  for  the  new-comer  before  its 
arrival,  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  for  telling  our 
children  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  true. 
For  only  a  very  short  time  can  we  deceive  them 
with  stories  of  "  doctors'  pockets,"  etc. 

When  a  little  sister  arrived  in  our  family  the 
six-year-old  brother  wanted  to  know  how  we 
came  by  it.  The  nurse  told  him,  "  From  God." 
"  But  how  did  it  get  here  ?"  he  asked.  "  Oh  ! 
we  don't  know  ;  we  just  found  it  in  the  bed," 
was  the  reply.  Not  doubting  her  sincerity,  but 
wondering  at  her  credulity,  he  said  :  "  Do  you 
believe  God  would  do  such  a  fool  thing  as  to 
bring  a  little  bit  of  a  baby  here,  and  then  go  off 
without  telling  any  one  to  take  care  of  it  ? " 
Shortly  after,  when  a  calf  was  added  to  our  pos- 
sessions, I  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  that 
God  had  two  ways  of  bringing  little  animals  into 
the  world — one  to  have  them  come  in  an  egg,  as 
chickens  and  birds  do,  and  the  other  to  have 
them  come  alive.  As  my  children  grew  older  I 
gave  them  permission  to  ask  me  questions,  and 
encouraged  them  to  be  confidential  with  me,  but 
making  them  understand  it  was  not  a  subject  to 
be  talked  over  with  their  mates  any  more  than 
going  to  the  closet  or  any  other  private  matter. 
I  found  putting  the  information  on  such  a  plane 
took  away  its  value. 

If  we  mothers  could  realize  how  early  our 
children  pick  up  knowledge  we  would  fain  keep 
from  them,  we  would  be  more  careful  about 
making  this  knowledge  seem  unlawful. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.  S.  L.  R. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


The  Band  as  Used  on  the  Other  Side  of  the  Globe. 

It  would  seem  that  so  simple  an  article  as  the 
baby's  band  would  hardly  admit  of  much  varia- 
tion, but  a  young  mother  must  be  quite  at  a  loss 
to  choose  from  among  the  many  kinds  recom- 
mended in  Babyhood  by  experienced  mothers 
who  have  each  found  their  particular  one  to  be 
the  best. 

May  I  describe  an  entirely  new  kind  of  band 
that  /  regard  as  better  than  any  other?  It  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  thinnest  gauze  flannel,  the 
smallest  size  five  and  one-half  inches  wide  and 
twenty-three  inches  long.  The  ends  of  a  piece  of 
cambric  a  trifle  wider  and  longer  are  slit  as  far 


back  as  will  leave  room  for  the  uncut  portion  to 
go  not  quite  around  the  baby  ;  the  uncut  portion 
and  these  narrow  strips  are  then  very  narrowly 
hemmed,  and  the  cambric  band  is  joined  to  the 
flannel  one  by  a  row  of  back-stitches  through  the 
middle  of  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  flannel  band  is  laid  smoothly  about  the 
baby,  over-lapping  in  front,  the  cambric  band  is 
drawn  over  it,  and  the  slit  ends  tied  in  little 
half-bowknots. 

These  bands  do  not  slip  up,  there  are  no  pins 
to  look  after,  and  the  little  knots  can  be  easily 
loosened  after  a  meal.  They  are  quickly  put 
on  ;  my  baby's  papa  grew  very  skilful  in  adjust- 
ing them,  but  he  always  would  call  them  "  little 
gonfalons."  If  the  baby  is 
to  wear  bands  a  long  while 
it  is  desirable  to  have  three 
sizes,  and  the  number  of 
slits  should  be  increased, 
so  that  the  tiny  streamers 
are  never  made  too  broad. 
Such  bands  as  I  have  described  are  used  ex- 
clusively among  the  English  ladies  in  India. 
With  tight  skirt-waists  these  bands  would  be 
quite  impracticable,  but  for  the  loose  mode  of 
dressing  babies  I  think  them  the  best 

Chieng  Mai,  North  Siam.  L.  A.  M. 

[We  insert  the  above  as  interesting,  though 
not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  knots.] 


Baby  Quilt. 

Double  two  yards  of  cheese-cloth,  between 
which  spread  a  layer  of  wool.    Baste  carefully 


t' 


i 

#1* 

✓9* 

to  keep  in  place.  Turn  in  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  and  sew  together. 

Tack  in  diamonds  or  squares,  using  the  fol- 
lowing daisy  stitch :  Double  a  needleful  of 
worsted  ;  begin  underneath  and  make  a  loop  as 
in  Figure  1,  catching  it  down  at 
the  end  as  in  Figure  2.  Make  six 
of  these  loops  for  the  daisy,  putting 
in  a  bit  of  yellow  worsted  for  the 
centre.    The  daisies  may  be  made 

,  ,.  .  FIG.  I. 

of  light  blue  or  any  delicate  color. 

Finish  the  edge  with  a  heavy  cord  of  worsted 

matching  the  daisies. 

This  little  quilt  is  simply  made  and  inexpen- 
sive, and,  in  the  words 
of  a  mother,  "  I  wish 
I  might  make  you  un- 
derstand how  com- 
fortable and  sensible 
a  covering  it  is.  You 
have  warmth  without 
heaviness,  and  the 
child  is  never  rest- 
less under  it." 

I  advise  some  mo- 
ther whose  little  one 
is  wrapped  in  batting 
and  blankets  to  spend  one  hour  and  test  it  for 
herself.  H.  A.  P. 

Fryeburg,  Me. 


Woollen  Skirts. 

I  have  found  something  that  is  even  better 
than  the  flannel  skirts  for  little  children  in  short 
clothes.  It  is  a  skirt  about  the  pattern  of  that 
sent  by  "  C.  G.  N."  in  June  Babyhood,  made 
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of  wool  by  the  "  Ormiston  Knitted  Underwear 
Co."  I  have  one  in  cardinal  and  one  in  white  ; 
they  are  easily  washed  (by  any  one  who  knows 
how),  and  are  less  expensive  than  good  flannel. 
Size  for  three  years  is  sixty-five  cents.  I  don't 
want  this  to  seem  like  a  puff  for  "Ormiston,' 
whoever  he  is,  but  it  is  the  nicest  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen.  Minna  C.  Hale. 

Cranford,  N.  J. 


Pattern  for  Drawers. 


I  SEND  a  diagram  and  description  of  drawers 
my  boy  is  wearing.  I  like  them  so  well  I  think 
other  mothers  would  be  pleased  with  them,  too. 


In  making  a  pattern  from  the  diagram  draw 
the  dotted  line  A  eleven  inches  long,  B  seven- 
teen inches,  C  fifteen  inches,  and  E  seven 
inches.  The  distance  from  E  to  B  is  three  and 
one-eighth  inches,  from  C  to  H  is  three-eighths 
•of  an  inch.  Lines  F  F  are  rounded  in  slightly  ; 
G  G  and  FI  are  rounded  out.  The  diagram  re- 
presents one-half  the  drawers,  and  in  cutting  a 
pair  E  should  be  laid  on  a  straight  fold  of  the 
goods.  The  sides  are  closed  from  a  to  b,  the 
H 


opening  hemmed  and  strengthened  by  a  gusset  at 
a.  The  top,  H,  is  gathered  into  a  straight  bind- 
ing twelve  and  one-half  inches  long.  The  open- 
ings at  F  F  are  faced  and  trimmed  with  a  simple 
frill,  a  crocheted  edge,  or  perhaps  a  lace  or  em- 


broidered ruffle  for  "  best."  Linen  lace,  Smyr- 
na or  Torchon,  looks  pretty  and  wears  well. 

The  size  given  fits  an  average-sized  child  o 
two  years,  but  the  pattern  can  easily  be  made 
larger  or  smaller  if  necessary. 

The  drawers  when  on  are  not  baggy,  yet  give 
ample  room  for  free  movement,  and  there  is  no 
chafing  seam  between  the  legs. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Lucy  R.  Hubbard. 


Stockings  for  Babies  of  Latitude. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
are  blessed  with  a  fat  baby  ;  if  so,  I  wish  to  give 
them  a  hint  in  regard  to  foot-covering.    At  six 
months  my  baby's  legs  were  so  very  fat,  and  his 
feet  so  tiny,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  pur- 
chase stockings  of  the  desired  shape.    My  thread- 
bare thinking-cap  was  again  pressed  into  service, 
with  the  following  result :  Stocking-bag  full  of 
fine   silk  clocked    Bal-  omrnmifflnnnnm 
briggans  that  papa  dis-  ^|jlj^'-fCT||i™ 
liked  to  wear  because        v1 :./ :  /;•'] 
of  their  much  darning, 
as  here  you  can  see  in 
illustration. 

Now  I  took  scissors 
and  cut  the  socks,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted 
line  ;  then  stitched  up 
the  seam,  and  feather- 
stitched  back,  so  it 
would  not,  by  a  ridge, 
hurt  the  little  puff-balls 
of  feet.  And  really,  you  cannot  imagine  what 
sweet  and  pretty  little  socks  they  made.  The 
elastic  top  covered  so  beautifully  the  little, 
dimpled  knees  !  They  could  not  look  any  better 
had  they  cost  a  dollar  per  pair. 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Fancher. 

Dodge  Centre,  Minn. 


Another  "New  Way." 

Doubtless  my  screed  is  not  worth  publica- 
tion, as  my  clothes  are  so  much  like  those  pre- 
viously described,  but  I  thought  some  might  be 
interested  in  the  difference.  I  have  just  been 
examining  the  Gertrude  baby  suit  in  the  June 
number,  and  think  it  very  good.  Yet  I  think 
my  way  preferable  in  some  respects.  41  My  way  " 
only  by  right  of  purchase,  however. 

Although  the  mother  of  nine  children,  I  sel- 
dom have  any  long  clothes  left  over  from  one 
baby  to  pass  on  to  another.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
specially  pretty  dresses  are  kept,  the  rest  being 
given  away  in  one  direction  or  another.  So,  some 
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five  years  ago,  there  was  a  wardrobe  to  be  pre- 
pared for  number  seven,  and  I  sent  to  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  for  Mrs.  Jackson's  patterns  of  baby- 
clothes.  I  was  charmed  with  them  and,  like  the 
excellent  mother  Dr.  Grosvenor  speaks  of,  I  am 
quite  worn  out  cutting  patterns  for  people. 
Everyone  likes  them.  The  only  material  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Gertrude  patterns  are 
that  my  skirts  all  button  on  to  waists,  so  that  in 
case  of  a  petticoat  being  soiled  or  wet  it  can  be 
removed  without  undressing  the  child,  as  the 
skirt  can  be  unbuttoned  and  another  buttoned 
on  without  disturbing  the  other  garments 

The  set  of  patterns  consists  of  flannel  waist, 


to  which  the  flannel  skirt  can  be  buttoned  ;  cam- 
bric or  muslin  waist,  to  which  the  white  skirt  is 
buttoned  ;  and  a  dress.  These  garments,  with 
diaper,  dress  the  child  completely.  Both  flan- 
nel and  muslin  waists  have  long  sleeves,  as  the 
theory  is  that  every  part  of  the  body  should 
be  equally  covered.  The  garments  are  all  quite 
short,  though  long  enough  to  keep  the  child  per- 
fectly warm.  The  petticoats  are  gored,  so  as  to 
have  no  fulness  at  the  top,  which  is  simply 
hemmed,  with  eight  button-holes  in  it.  Every- 
thing can  be  made  and  trimmed  as  daintily  as 
any  mother's  heart  may  desire. 

Washington,  D.  C.  A.  S.  H. 


THE  ROCKING-CHAIR. 


This  is  my  rocking-chair, 
The  snug  enclosure  where 

I  love  to  sit  ; 
Where  lazily  I  swing 
While  brooding  care  takes  wing, 

And  troubles  flit. 
Here  to  my  fond  heart  prest 
My  sweet  boy  seeks  his  rest 

To  drowsy  hums  ; 
Till,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
And  oscillating  slow, 

The  sandman  comes, 
Touches,  when  none  perceives, 
Each  curling  lash,  then  leaves 

The  sleeping  child, 
With  ever-loosening  grasp 
Of  dimpled  hands'  soft  clasp, 

By  dreams  beguiled. 


His  features'  perfect  mould 
And  arching  brow  enfold 

A  promise  fair  ; 
The  darling  rosebud  mouth 
Breathes  essence  of  the  south 

In  perfume  rare. 
O  lovely  child  of  mine, 
Would  I  could  read  the  sign 

Of  coming  years  ! 
But  all  that  I  can  do 
Is  thus  to  look  on  you 

With  smiles  and  tears  ; 
To  chant  in  monotone, 
A  lullaby  to  drone — 

All  I  can  do. 
And  as  I  rock  and  croon 
Comes  slumber,  welcome  boon, 

Enwraps  me  too. 
Cleveland,  0.         — Debbie  H.  Silver. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 


The  Present  Status  of  Hydrophobia. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  subject  of  hydro- 
phobia has  abated,  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  just  how  the  matter 
of  protective  inoculation  stands  at  present. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  some  dogs  bitten 
by  rabid  dogs  become  themselves  rabid  ;  just 
to  what  proportion  seems  to  be  undetermined, 
but  probably  a  large  one. 


It  is  also  true  that  many  dogs  are  considered 
"  mad  "  which  are  not  suffering  from  true  ra- 
bies ;  and,  further,  it  is  also  true  that  operations 
upon  the  skulls  and  brains  of  dogs  often  pro- 
duce symptoms  very  like  to  those  of  rabies 
when  matter  has  been  inserted  which  was  not 
taken  from  a  rabid  animal,  nor,  indeed,  from  an 
animal  at  all.  This  shows  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing true  rabies  from  the  false,  and  is  one 
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of  the  reasons  why  doubts  must  exist  regarding 
curative  plans. 

Some  persons  bitten  by  animals  known  or 
believed  to  be  rabid  die  of  a  disease  called 
hydrophobia,  and,  after  all  cases  of  false  hydro- 
phobia (meningitis  and  other  cerebral  diseases 
due  to  anxiety,  etc.)  are  eliminated,  there  re- 
main enough  to  lead  the  majority  of  persons 
competent  to  judge  to  believe  that  hydrophobia 
as  a  distinct  disease  exists.  The  death-rate 
from  it  is  very  low,  even  if  all  reported  cases 
are  considered  genuine,  being,  for  all  countries 
having  statistics,  only  from  one  to  one-and-one- 
half  per  million  persons  annually. 

If  anything  can  be  done,  by  preventing  the 
disease  or  the  pseudo-disease  due  to  mental  agi- 
tation, to  diminish  even  this  slight  death-rate, 
aside  from  diminishing  anxiety,  it  would  be  a 
boon.  Whether  Pasteur's  methods  have  any 
influence  in  preventing  the  disease  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt,  as  cases  treated  have  not  been 
selected  with  great  circumspection  (e.g.,  the 
Newark  children),  and  unfortunately  the  methods 
employed  have  not  been  so  rigid — as  they  should 
be  in  the  present  state  of  science — as  to  silence 
all  fair  criticism. 

There  is  apparently  no  diminution  of  the 
anxiety  concerning  the  disease,  but  rather  an 
increase.  Pasteur  reports  some  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  treated  in  nine  months,  which 
would  be  about  three  per  million  for  the  entire 
population  of  Europe — or  four  per  million  annu- 
ally— which  is  a  decided  increase  over  the  known 
cases  of  hydrophobia  before  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished. 


Chewing-Gum. 

The  latest  popular  craze,  says  the  Nashville 
Dental  Headlight,  is  that  of  chewing-gum.  As 
the  male  sex  has  vices  enough  already,  in  the 
way  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  this 
habit  of  gum-chewing  is  confined,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  women  and  children.  Strange  to 
say,  the  habit,  which  we  regard  as  a  very  per- 
nicious one,  received  a  remarkable  impetus 
from  an  endorsement  by  a  popular  and  widely- 
read  "  Health  Journal,"  so-called,  which  said  in 
one  of  its  issues  :  "  The  habit  of  gum-chewing 
preserves  the  teeth,  develops  the  gums,  and 
should  be  encouraged."  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
the  Americans,  as  a  race,  have  the  best  teeth  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  immediate  need  of 
depleting  the  salivary  glands  and  deranging  the 
stomach  to  preserve  either  cuspids,  bicuspids,  or 
molars. 

When  any  part  of  the  animal  economy — or, 


rather,  we  should  say,  when  any  organ  is  stimu- 
lated so  as  to  increase  its  functional  activity  be- 
yond its  physiological  needs — there  is  necessarily 
a  drain,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  upon  the  whole 
organism  ;  and,  in  consequence,  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  general  glandular  apparatus 
is  unavoidable.  If  the  stimulus  of  the  salivary 
glands  induces  expectoration,  it  is  pernicious  ; 
if  the  increased  secretion  of  those  glands  is 
swallowed,  it  must. have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  stomach  by  increasing  the  digestion  without 
a  pabulum  upon  which  to  act  save  the  stomach 
itself.  It  is  a  well-established  physiological 
law  that,  normally,  all  of  the  alimentary  glands 
act  in  harmony  and  synchronously. 

The  act  of  chewing  not  only  excites  the  sa- 
livary glands  but  also  the  glands  of  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  pancreas — indeed,  the  entire  glan- 
dular system  connected  with  alimentation.  The 
purpose  of  the  glands  is  clearly  established. 
Their  products  are  essential  to  life,  and  cannot 
be  wasted  or  diverted  to  other  than  legitimate 
uses  without  damage  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  human  being  is  not  a  ruminant — a  cud- 
chewer.  One  class  of  animals  cannot  adopt  the 
natural  habits  of  another  without  suffering  from 
so  doing.  The  gum-chewing  mania  should  be 
frowned  upon,  not  only  as  ungraceful,  unnatu- 
ral, but  positively  hurtful. 

The  Lost  Papa. 

The  following  true  story  is  sent  us  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  Rhode  Island  :  Three  little  chil- 
dren rode  down  to  the  station  with  papa,  who 
was  going  "to  town"  for  family  supplies. 
Papa  had  always  worn  heavy  whiskers  and 
moustache.  He  visited  the  barber  and  came 
home  with  closely-cropped  locks  and  close-trim- 
med moustache  only.  The  loss  of  his  luxuriant 
beard  actually  transformed  him,  so  that  his 
"  best  friend  "  would  have  scarcely  known  him. 
The  children,  being  accustomed  to  strangers, 
chatted  with  him  on  his  return,  and  nothing 
strange  was  noticed  until  they  began  to  worry 
lest  papa  was  not  coming  home  that  night ! 

"  Why,  papa  has  come  home,"  said  mamma 
in  wondering  tones. 

"  Why  don't  he  come  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  has  been  in  ;  don't  you  remember 
he  brought  you  some  peanuts  ?  " 

"  That  gentleman  ?    That's  company  !  " 

In  vain  mamma  explained,  and  when  papa 
came  into  the  house  again  he  was  told  the 
children's  grief  at  his  non-return.  He  tried  to 
convince  them,  but  it  was  not  possible  ;  the 
positive  temperament  they  had  inherited  from 
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him  was  not  to  be  argued  with  successfully. 
Gravely  they  noticed  that  he  actually  received 
all  papa's  privileges,  and  seemed  scandalized 
that  he  put  them  to  bed,  and  occupied  papa's 
room,  and  waited  on  them  just  as  papa  used 
to  do  !  Gradually  they  fell  into  the  habit  of 
calling  him  papa,  but  to  them  he  was  the  "  new 
papa  "  ;  and  they  sadly  wondered  for  months  if 
the  "old  papa"  who  "went  to  town"  would 
never,  never  come  home  any  more. 


The  Terrible  Baby. 

A  Philadelphia  paper,  in  an  editorial  on 
the  French  notion  of  children  as  expressed  in 
the  words  "enfant  terrible,"  gives  a  word  of  ad- 
vice to  their  elders  : 

They  are  awful  as  imitators,  and  especially  in 
copying  the  acts  and  habits  which  are  least  de- 
sirable. The  lad  not  yet  promoted  to  "knicker- 
bockers," who  sees  the  fragrant  cloud  of  tobacco- 
smoke  curling  round  his  father's  head,  has  already 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  similar  aureole  shall 
adorn  his  brows  when  he  "  is  a  man,"  and  before, 
too,  if  he  can  manage  it.  In  all  directions, 
trifling  and  important,  bad  as  well  as  good,  chil- 
dren are  watching  their  elders.  Yet  children, 
terrible  or  not,  must  be  of  some  use  in  the  world, 
if  it  is  only  as  "danger-signals."  We  see  in 
them  what  our  examples  will  probably  cause 
them  to  be  when  they  grow  older.  We  can  guess 
what  effect  upon  future  society  the  instruction 
they  steal  or  borrow  from  us  is  likely  to  have. 
The  instruction  we  give  they  may  value  or  not. 
But  what  they  steal  or  borrow  they  prize,  and  are 
likely  to  make  the  most  of.  "  Terrible  chil- 
dren "  are  awful  warnings,  and,  in  what  we 
would  not  have  them  to  do,  it  is  best  to  spare 
them  the  example. 


Spain's  Little  King. 

According  to  a  Spanish  medical  journal,  Dr. 
Sanchez  Ocana,  the  physician  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  honorable  and  responsible  duty  of 
attending  the  infant  King  of  Spain,  interviewed 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  wet-nurse  for  his  youthful 
Majesty.  The  Lancet,  the  leading  medical  pa- 
per of  London,  says  :  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
decided  before  the  birth  took  place  that  the 
royal  mother  was  not  to  be  allowed  the  natural 
privilege  which  is  properly  so  prized  by  most 
mothers  of  lower  degree — would  that  we  could 
say  so  of  all  !    But  where  Royalty  sets  the  fash- 


1  ion,  what  wonder  is  it  that  others,  with  no  pub- 
lic or  extra  domestic  duties  whatever  to  attend 
to,  and  so  entirely  without  excuse,  hasten  to  de- 
pute the  mother's  duty  to  a  stranger  ?" 

This  infant  king,  by  the  way,  enjoys  the  rare 
distinction  of  having  been  born  a  monarch. 
There  is  no  other  like  instance  in  the  history  of 
Spain. 


Subject  for  Prize  Article. 

There  are  tens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  babies  and  little  children  taken 
during  the  hot  season  to  different  parts  of  Coney 
Island  from  this  city  and  suburbs  for  a  day's  ex- 
cursion. Those  parents  who  make  the  trip  sev- 
eral times  during  the  summer  learn  the  "ins 
and  outs  "  and  all  the  best  methods  of  providing 
for  the  little  ones'  comfort  (which  means  their 
own  comfort  also),  and  doubtless  often  observe 
the  disappointment  of  those  who  come  unpre- 
pared for  the  inevitable  discomforts  attending 
great  crowds,  changes  in  weather  between  morn- 
ing and  night,  and  lack  of  home  conveniences  in 
attending  to  the  needs  of  very  small  children. 
Many  condemn  the  place,  as  such,  on  account  of 
bad  results,  or  even  absence  of  good  results,  when 
it  is  not  the  sea  air  or  exercise  on  the  beach  that 
is  to  be  blamed,  but  lack  of  good  management 
and  proper  forethought  in  a  score  of  little  details 
which  are  customary  accompaniments  to  the 
nursery  life  at  home.  Many  a  reader  of  Baby- 
hood could  now,  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
record  a  number  of  "points"  based  on  personal 
experience  which  would  be  useful  to  remember. 
As  an  inducement  to  such  we  offer  $25  (payable 
December  1)  for  the  best  short  article  on  the  sub- 
ject (containing  from  1,500  to  2,500  words)  re- 
ceived by  November  1.  We  may  not  publish  the 
article  until  early  next  summer,  but  we  believe 
that,  to  be  most  complete,  it  should  be  written 
now,  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  mind.  We 
name  Coney  Island  rather  than  other  similar 
resort  because  of  its  being  frequented  by  the 
greatest  number  of  persons. 

We  do  not  wish  to  outline  any  special  plan  for 
the  article  ;  the  most  acceptable  one  will  be  that 
which  indicates  the  greatest  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  to  discover  ways  of  making  the  ex- 
cursion profitable,  and  which  contains  the  largest 
number  of  really  practical  hints. 
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— My  little  boy,  aged  four-and-a-half  years,  had 
learned  the  Mikado's  song,  and  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  chorus,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  object  all  sublime 
I  shall  achieve  in  time, 
To  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime, 
The  punishment  fit  the  crime.1, 

I  had  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  idea.  The 
following  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  began  to  play 
with  the  cruet  stand.  I  told  him  not  to  do  so.  He 
persisted,  and  at  last  upset  it  and  spilt  the  red  pep- 
per on  the  table-cloth.  I  said  :  "Now,  Allan,  you 
were  disobedient  and  upset  the  pepper-caster,  and 
I  should  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime  by  put- 
ting some  of  the  red  pepper  on  your  tongue."  He 
looked  up  like  a  flash  and  asked:  "Would  the 
punishment  be  the  same,  papa,  if  I  upset  the  sugar- 
bowl  ?"  I  was  speechless. — G.  C.  D.,  Montreal. 

— A  five-year- old  boy,  who  was  engaged  in  some 
mischievous  doings,  on  being  remonstrated  with  by 
his  father  with,  "Why  will  you  do  so,  George?" 
replied  :  ' '  Oh  !  I  expect  I  am  too  little  to  know  any 
better^ 

A  nephew,  who  had  been  told  that  the  young 
sheep  were  lambs,  called  out,  on  seeing  a  drove  of 
cows  and  calves  :  "  O  Auntie  Mary  !  come  see  the 
Little  lamb-cows  f " 

The  same  youngster  was  one  day  taken  to  the 
lake,  and  was'  told  that  the  foam-covered  waves  he 
saw  were  called  white-caps.  On  his  return  home  his 
father  said  :  "  Well,  Oscar,  what  did  you  see  at  the 
lake  ?  "  "  Oh  !  I  saw  some  water-hats." — M.  F.  F., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

— Emma  and  Theodore,  two  sweet,  blue-eyed  chil- 
dren, aged  respectively  two  and  five  years,  always  sat, 
while  in  the  dining-room,  at  their  own  little  table, 
where  their  wants  were  attended  to  by  Katie,  their 
nurse.  One  day,  as  dinner  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
little  Emma,  having  finished  hers,  was  clamoring  to 
be  taken  down.  Katie  had  left  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  large  table  quite  drowned  the  tiny  voice, 
until  Theodore  was  seen  to  slip  quietly  down  from 
his  chair,  go  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  and,  drawing  back  his  little  sister  s  high-chair, 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  lift  her  gently  to  the  floor. 
The  baby  stood  for  a  moment  with  serious,  up- 
turned face,  the  blue  eyes  looking  gratefully  into  her 
little  brother's,  then  the  sweet  baby-voice  lisped  : 
"  Thath  right,  Theodo  !  God  lovth  little  boyth  that 
help  their  little  thithers  down  out  of  their  high- 
chairth  !  "  And,  with  hands  clasped,  the  tiny  tod- 
dlers ran  off  to  their  play,  while  we  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  who  had  been  interested  spectators  of 
the  scene,  were  left  to  ponder  over  the  sweetness 
of  it. 

Baby  Claire,  aged  twenty  one  months,  was  one 
day  begging  her  Uncle  Jay  to  take  her  out  walking, 
but  received  as  an  answer  that  he  could  not  go  out, 
he  was  sick — had  a  bone  in  his  leg.  Nothing  further 
was  said,  and  the  circumstance  was  forgotten.  A 
few  evenings  later,  at  bed-time,  Claire's  mamma  said, 
"Come,  dear,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,"  when  the 
baby-face  looked  up,  wearing  a  mournful  expression, 
and  the  sorrowful  baby-voice  said:  "  Ittie  Taire  sit, 
mamma— dot  a  bone  in  ee  leg,"  at  the  same  time 
pulling  up  her  dress  and  pointing  to  a  plump  little 
knee.— J.  B.  R.y  Phillipiburg,  X.  J. 

— My  small  boy  has  always  been  much  interested 
in  the  moon.  At  two  years  of  age  he  was  discovered 


with  a  cane  trying  to  "  poke  it  down,"  and  a  year 
later  on,  seeing  the  new  moon,  he  cried:  "O 
mamma !  see  the  moon  ;  'tis  a  b'oken  one.  God  can 
mend  it  with  His  scissors."  Later  he  informed  me 
that  the  moon  slept  in  a  golden  bed.  — A  W.  1  , 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

— A  little  girl  of  three  years  was  calling  with  her 
mamma  at  a  friend's  house,  where  there  happentd  to 

j  call  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  fathers  of  an  hpis- 
copal  high  church  in  Philadelphia.    The  little  one 

1  eyed  his  long  gown  for  some  time,  then,  not  being 

!  able  to  see  his  trousers,  turned  to  her  mother  and 
asked  :  "  Mamma,  has  he  dot  any  dors  on  ?" — Mrs. 

\  F.  Gillinder,  Philadelphia. 

— A  clergyman's  son,  five  years  old,  worked  per- 

:  severingly  one  day  to  make  a  three-legged  stool,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts,  could  not  proceed  to  his 
satisfaction.  The  stool  would  not  stand  firm  on 
its  legs.  Turning  to  his  father,  he  said  :  Papa, 
does  not  God  see  everything  ? "  "Yes,  my  son." 
"Then  I  guess  Hell  laugh  when  He  sees  this 
stool." 

Robby,  aged  three,  complained  that  his  tea,  the 
regulation  milk-and  water  article,  was  not  to  his 
taste  His  mother,  by  whom  he  was  seated,  said  : 
"Why,  Robby,  my  tea  is  very  good."  "Suppose 
we  change  teas,"  suggested  Robby. — A.  B.  C,  New 
York  City. 

— * '  Why  do  you  cry,  mamma  ? "  asked  Willie  of  his 
mother,  who  was  peeling  onions.  "  I'm  not  crying, 
dear,"  responded  mamma.  "  These  onions  make  my 
eyes  smart."  Several  days  later,  when  Willie  failed 
to  meet  his  mother's  expectations  in  some  way,  she 
said  :  "Why,  Willie,  I  don't  think  you  are  very 
smart."  After  a  moment's  reflection,  Willie  replied  : 
"  Mamma,  maybe  I'd  better  get  an  onion  to  rub  on 
me."—  Mrs.  H.  K.  G.,  West  Chenango,  N.  Y. 

— I  was  out  trout-fishing  last  month  and  had  my 
little  son  George  (five  years;  with  me.  A  thunder- 
storm was  brewing,  and  as  the  storm  came  nearer 
and  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder  more  loud  I  over- 

j  heard  the  young  man  say  :   "  Please,  God,  don't 

1  make  any  more  funders.    I  don't  like  to  hear  'em." 

,  —  F.  W.  Stiles,  Springfield,  Vt. 

— Bobby,  a  precocious  youth  of  six  summers,  had 

'  been  indulging  in  profanity,  and,  in  order  to  escape 

|  the  punishment  for  which  his  mother  had  made 
preparations,  he  crawled  under  a  barn  and  remained 

|  there  in  a  state  of  siege  for  the  greater  part  of  an 
afternoon.  When  his  father  returned  at  night  and 
learned  how  matters  stood  he  made  his  way,  with 
much  difficulty,  under  the  barn  in  search  of  the  boy. 

j  "Hello,  pa,"  said  Bobby  cheerfully,  as  his  sire  ap- 
proached, ' 1  you  been  swearing  too  ?  ''"—American. 

—Payment  in  Advance— Little  Mamie  Fizzletop 
j  comes  crying  to  her  mother.  "What's  the  matter, 
Mamie?"  "  Johnny  boxed  my  ears."  "Why  didn't 
I  you  give  it  back  tu  him  ? "I  can't,  ma.  I  gave 
;  it  back  to  him  already  before  he  hit  me." — Texas 
|  Si/tings. 

—  A  few  days  since  a  gentleman  saw  a  little  six- 
year-old  fellow  playing  during  school- hours  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  and  inquired  :  '  John- 
ny, why  are  you  not  at  school  ?"  "  Mother  is  sick 
and  I  stayed  home  to  take  care  of  her,"  was  the  ready 
t  reply. — Lynn  Item. 

—Mamma:  "Why  don't  you  move  out  of  the 
sun,  Kitty,  if  it  troubles  you?"  Kitty  (crying): 
"  'Cause,  I  got  here  first."— Independent. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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NOT  the  least  of  the  trials  that  the  mother 
has  to  contend  with  is  outside  interfe- 
rence. It  begins  before  the  baby  comes  and 
says  :  "  If  I  were  you  I  would  "  and  "  If  I 
were  you  I  wouldn't,"  with  wearying  chatter 
which  has  the  form  but  lacks  the  spirit  of  ad- 
vice. Also  it  says,  not  infrequently :  "  Do 
you  dare  do  that  ?  "  with  a  disapproving  em- 
phasis quite  indescribable.  After  the  nurse 
has  gone  and  the  mother,  distrustful  of  her- 
self, and  often  weak  and  disturbed  by  fears, 
takes  up  the  sweet  burden  of  care  and  goes 
about  what  will  thenceforth  be  an  unceasing 
duty  then  begins,  "  Don't  you  feed  your  baby 
anything  ?  "  "  Do  you  rock  her  ?  "  "  Does 
he  sleep  with  you  ?  "  "  Don't  you  dress  it  too 
warmly  ?  "  and  so  on  indefinitely.  A  more 
serious  thing  is  the  meddling  with  the  mo- 
ther's manner  of  discipline.  While  the  mo- 
ther, alas  !  is  not  infallible  here,  it  is  better 
that  she  make  mistakes  than  that  she  be  by 
others  moved  from  that  course  of  action 
which  she  believes  is  for  her  child's  good. 
The  intelligent,  conscientious  mother  will 
probably  find  her  way  through  her  mistakes 
to  better  thinking  and  wiser  ways.  There 
are  plenty  of  unthinking  people  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  remonstrate,  and  suggest,  and 
make  excuses  for  the  childish  lelinquent  in 
the  presence  of  the  little  offen  er.  A  child 
out  visiting  is  perhaps  cautioned  by  parents 
not  to  touch  certain  articles  of  adornment ; 
instantly  the  hostess  says :  "  Why,  let  him 
have  it.  You  can  take  it  if  you  want  it, 
dear  !  "  The  embarrassed  mother  will  need 
nerve  if  she  insists  he  can  not  have  it,  when 
insisting  may  seem  ungracious.    Again,  at 


meals  it  is  often  a  fact  that  she  must  com- 
bat the  pleadings  of  every  individual  at  the 
table  if  she  decides  to  deny  her  child  some 
article  which  he  would  like,  but  which  she 
feels  would  be  hurtful.  Illustrations  might 
be  multiplied.  Ordinarily  no  one  but  a  pa- 
rent knows  a  child  from  first  to  last,  and 
what  that  child's  needs  as  to  indulgence  and 
discipline  are.  Except  in  rare  instances  no 
outsider  has  any  right  to  attempt  to  influence 
a  parent's  decisions.  Unobtrusively  as  may 
be,  but  above  all  firmly,  parents  should  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  which  is  theirs  by  divine 
right,  of  doing  for  and  by  their  own  what 
seems  to  them  good. 


In  the  present  number  appear  two  articles 
with  reference  to  feeding  infants  and  young 
children.  It  should  be  noticed  that  one  re- 
fers to  very  young  infants  only,  and  the  other 
principally  to  older  children  who  are  ready 
for,  or  have  passed,  weaning.  For  very  young 
infants  a  multitude  of  foods  and  of  methods 
of  preparing  cow's  milk  have  been  devised. 
They  all  have  one  great  object  in  view — 
namely,  to  imitate  human  milk.  The  great 
ingredients  of  all  milk  are  butter,  sugar,  and 
casein  and  salts,  and  the  preparations  of 
cow's  milk  usually  are  designed  to  get  rid  of 
the  casein,  which  is  much  more  abundant 
than  in  human  milk  ;  to  preserve  the  fat  (but- 
ter), and  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar, 
which  is  relatively  deficient  in  cow's  milk.  Of 
late  years,  since  milk-sugar  has  become  more 
easily  procured,  it  has  been  much  used  as 
more  suitable  for  digestion  than  cane-sugar. 
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It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  use  of  cream 
as  advised  by  Dr.  Shank  is  one  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  imitation  of  human  milk. 
The  cream  remains,  which  is  not  pure  butter, 
but  has  with  the  latter  some  milk  containing 
casein  and  salts.  The  sugar  is  added  as 
needed.  The  weak  point  of  the  mixture  is 
the  absence  of  salts,  due  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  milk.  The 
addition  of  a  very  little  salt  as  well  as  the 
suggested  lime-water  might  improve  it. 


In  the  article  on  weaning  one  thing  will 
strike  our  readers  as  an  innovation — namely, 
the  recommendation  to  begin  feeding  at  six 
months  of  age,  irrespective  of  the  supply  of 
breast-milk.  We  presume  that  the  rule  is 
meant  to  apply  only  to  children  apparently 
well.  Whether  or  not  the  reasons  given  for 
this  early  beginning  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
by  all  competent  judges,  one  thing  is  pretty 
certain — namely,  that  in  great  cities  like 
New  York,  for  instance,  if  a  mother  attempts 
to  suckle  her  own  child  without  the  aid  of  a 
wet-nurse  it  is  exceptional  if  she  is  able  to 
give  it  all  the  food  it  requires  beyond  the 
age  of  six  months.  So  that  this  early  feed- 
ing of  necessity  becomes  the  rule.  This, 
of  course,  among  the  "  well-to-do  "  classes. 
Among  poorer  people  the  baby  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  help  itself  to  food  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  and  it  usually  gets 
something  far  less  suited  to  its  needs  than 
a  well-prepared  food  would  be. 


Few  parents,  probably,  will  admit  that 
they  deliberately  inflict  cruel  and  useless 
suffering  on  their  helpless  little  ones;  and 
yet  that  such  is  the  case  no  thinking  per- 
son will  deny  who,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, watched  the  outrageous  practice  of 
compelling  children,  at  the  beach,  to  be 
carried  into  the  surf,  not  only  against  their 
will  but  in  spite  of  every  evidence  that  they 
were  fairly  terrorized.  That  this  has  been 
specially  remarked  in  various  quarters  this 
year  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  practice 
is  on  the  increase,  but  rather  to  the  increas- 


ing interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
infancy  and,  hence,  to  the  growing  number 
of  those  who  observe  and  denounce  abuses 
directed  against  children.  In  few  other 
things  do  parents  show  so  conspicuously 
their  inability  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
their  little  ones,  or  their  capacity  to  ignore 
the  sense  of  utter  helplessness  and  despair 
which  must  take  possession  of  a  child  when 
even  its  parents  are  oblivious  to  its  appeals. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in  immersing  a  child 
in  the  surf,  "there  is  no  danger";  a  timid 
child  cannot  realize  that,  though  told  a  hun- 
dred times.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
the  impertinence  of  outside  interference 
with  parental  management,  but  if  there  are 
any  cases  where  a  person  is  justified  in 
pleading  for  another's  child  in  its  presence, 
this  is  one  of  them. 


The  question  "  What  is  the  Kindergarten  ?  " 
is  so  often  asked,  and  so  seldom  satisfactorily 
answered,  that  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  desira- 
ble plan  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  our 
space  in  each  issue  for  a  few  months  to  a 
brief  practical  description  of  the  system  of 
earliest  education  with  which  Froebel's  name 
is  associated.  Since  the  system  is  one  of 
combined  instruction  and  amusement,  it  is 
quite  within  the  scope  of  the  magazine  to 
present  to  our  large  circle  of  readers  such 
portions  of  it  as  may  readily  be  adapted  to 
the  nursery — not  that  the  complete  plan  can 
be  transplanted  from  the  sphere  and  service 
of  the  trained  kindergartner  to  the  domain  of 
home  amusements,  but  that,  like  all  systems 
of  schooling,  there  is  much  in  it  that  may 
with  profit  be  begun  under  the  mother's  tui- 
tion, paving  the  way  to  the  best  results  when 
school  days  come,  or  being  useful  in  itself 
if  never  pursued  further.  The  series  is  pre- 
pared by  an  experienced  kindergartner,  and 
will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
have  heretofore  had  only  a  vague  notion  of 
what  is  designed  by  the  system  ;  whether  its 
suggestions  are  adopted  or  not,  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  imparting  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subject,  which  is  so  often  misunderstood. 
We  know  of  no  publication  in  which  exactly 
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the  same  plan  has  been  attempted,  and  trust 
that  it  will,  in  the  periodical  form,  be  wel- 
come to  very  many  of  our  readers. 


The  color-chart  which  we  publish  with 
this  issue,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first 
of  the  series  on  kindergarten  occupations  in 
the  home,  is  designed  to  furnish  a  correct 
standard  of  the  six  principal  colors,  in 
order  that  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
worsted  balls  and  other  articles  described 
in  the  series  may  have  a  guide  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  materials.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  child's  first  teachings  in  the 
names  of  color  should  be  correct.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  what  often  passes  for 
color-blindness  is  merely  ignorance  of  color 
names.  A  child  may  have  given  him,  for  in- 
stance, a  ball  said  by  his  mother  to  be  blue  ; 
at  school,  later,  he  may  be  shown  by  his 
teacher  a  blue  which  will  be  of  a  materially 
different  shade;  at  another  school  he  may 
be  shown  still  another  blue.  Indeed,  half  a 
dozen  adults  with  whom  he  may  associate 
might  each  select  a  different  shade  of  any  color 
as  their  ideal  of  the  standard  of  that  color. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
child  should,  by  the  time  he  is  well  grown, 
have  become  so  confused  by  his  various  in- 
structions that  he  has  no  defined  idea  upon 
any  one  color,  or  at  least  will  not  venture  to 
express  himself  decidedly,  though  his  color 
sense  may  really  be  good.  Acting,  there- 
fore, upon  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of 
our  kindergarten  series,  we  have  deemed 
the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  our 
readers  to  print  a  simple  chart  of  the 
six  spectrum  colors  only,  and  we  urge 
upon  parents  the  desirability  of  conforming 
to  them,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  kinder- 
garten articles,  but  in  any  other  way  as 
they  may  have  occasion  to  instruct  their 
little  ones  in  color  names. 


The  colors  thus  shown  are  taken  from 
the  highest  authority  known  to  us — viz.  : 
the  elaborate  color-chart  (showing  forty-five 
different  tints  and  shades)  of   Dr.  Hugo 


Magnus,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
B.  Joy  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  whose  well-known 
methods  of  testing  for  color-blindness  have 
been  adopted  by  several  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government.  We  have  been 
particular  to  conform  to  these  standards  as 
nearly  as  the  best  known  methods  of  repro- 
ducing them  will  permit.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Jeffries  for  the  cordial  personal  interest 
he  has  taken  in  assisting  us  to  arrive  at  cor- 
rect results,  and  especially,  in  the  press-work, 
to  the  painstaking  and  conscientious  services 
of  Mr.  Kilbourne  Tompkins,  of  this  city  ; 
two  or  three  impressions,  and  more  in  many 
cases,  have  been  given  to  each  color  to  in- 
sure a  perfect  tone,  and  every  completed 
copy  has  passed  a  rigid  inspection  by  him 
before  accceptance. 


The  scarcity  of  authoritative  publications 
giving  standards  of  color  would  be  astonish- 
ing to  any  one  seeking  them  ;  no  pretensions 
are  made  to  correctness  in  the  shades  of 
blocks,  balls,  cards,  or  even  in  the  "  color- 
tablets  "  furnished  by  many  educational  pub- 
lishers, nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  in- 
terviewed by  Babyhood  stating  that  only 
approximate  colors  are  attempted,  and  de- 
clining to  assume  responsibility  for  true 
standards.  In  a  large  number  of  such  arti- 
cles collected  by  us  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, including  primary-school  charts,  we 
found  a  total  of  upwards  of  thirty  shades  of 
the  six  colors  sought ;  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  manufacturers  of  scientific  apparatus 
admitted  that  his  charts  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum could  not,  for  various  mechanical  rea- 
sons, be  depended  upon  for  accuracy.  It 
should  be  here  stated  that  the  best  authori- 
ties differ  as  to  which  are  the  true  primary 
and  which  the  secondary  colors  ;  but  it  is  no 
part  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  optics,  and  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  object  to  repro- 
duce the  six  spectrum  colors  from  the  best 
recognized  sources,  discarding  indigo  as 
being  only  a  shade  of  blue,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  most  modern  spectro- 
scopists. 


FAMILIAR  TALKS 

BY  MARION 

TEASING  THE  BABY. 

THE  whole  matter  of  "teasing"  is  a  curi- 
ous study.  Motive,  method,  and  aim 
make  up  a  psychological  phenomenon  when 
we  take  into  account  that,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, those  whose  chosen  pastime  it  is  find 
it  flat  and  zestless  unless  it  gives  annoyance 
or  pain.  The  shaft  that  does  not  rankle  is 
thrown  away.  That  which  draws  blood  is 
well  spent.  Why  a  humane  immortal  should 
take  pains  to  discover  the  sore  places  in  the 
heart  of  a  fellow-being,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  them  sorer,  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  people  whose  perceptions  of 
the  humorous  are  less  acute. 

The  propensity,  fostered  by  indulgence, 
grows  fast  into  a  vice.  The  lad  who  prides 
himself  on  his  ingenuity  in  detecting  where 
lies  "  the  raw  "  in  his  comrades,  and  in  keep- 
ing up  the  inflammation  by  friction,  develops 
into  that  curse  of  society,  "  an  inveterate 
tease."  Utter  callousness,  real  or  assumed, 
is  the  only  armor  of  proof  against  his  play- 
ful assaults.  The  anguished  wince,  the 
burning  blush,  the  tear  of  outraged  deli- 
cacy, are  so  many  tributes  to  his  skill  in 
touching  the  quick  of  heart  and  memory. 
Yet  who  calls  him  "  a  brute  "  ?  He  is  rath- 
er "  a  jolly  fellow,  the  best  company  in  the 
world  ;  and  as  to  good-humored  raillery,  who 
is  so  thin-skinned  as  to  mind  it?" 

Instead  of  enlarging  on  the  reply  that 
ri33S  promptly  to  my  pen,  "Who  \snot?" 
I  answer  deliberately  and  seriously,  "  Chil- 
dren !  " 

The  domestic  Tease  commences  operations 
upon  Baby  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  born. 
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HARLAND. 

When  he  can  recognize  his  playthings  as  de- 
sirable objects  he  has  handled  and  would 
like  to  have  again,  they  are  alternately  offer- 
ed to  and  withdrawn  from  him  ;  held  just 
beyond  his  grasp,  while  he  is  incited  to  strain 
and  spring  for  them,  until  the  tremble  of  the 
chin  or  an  angry  scream  announces  the  ex- 
haustion of  patience.  I  have  seen  a  hungry 
six-months-old  tantalized  by  the  sight  of  his 
full  bottle  danced  up  and  down  before  him. 
His  starting  eyes,  the  wide  mouth,  like  that 
of  a  callow  nestling,  his  futile  leaps  and 
eager  calls,  bore  witness  to  his  frantic  de- 
sire and  afforded  genuine  amusement  to  the 
lookers-on,  the  mother  joining  in  the  laugh. 
Up  to  this  age  the  infant  wants  nothing  so 
much  as  food.  The  craving  stomach  is  his 
vulnerable  point.  Hence  the  aim  of  the 
Tease.  In  the  phrase  of  the  "ring,"  he 
hits  below  the  belt.  The  only  harm  done  is 
to  w  orry  the  child  now  and  make  him  irrita- 
ble in  future. 

Opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  jes- 
ter's art  thicken  as  Baby  grows  apace. 
When  he  learns  to  love  his  attendants  and 
prize  his  personal  possessions,  the  arena  of 
possibilities  broadens  and  becomes  more  and 
more  inviting.  The  temptation  to  draw 
into  action  passions  so  easily  excited  as  are 
his,  and  so  naive  in  their  exhibition,  is  pow- 
erful, as  who  of  us  does  not  know  ? 

In  writing  the  words,  I  have  before  me, 
as  in  a  picture,  a  pair  of  great  soft  eyes,  dark 
with  unchildish  pain,  lifted  in  startled  appeal 
to  the  father's  face  as  the  family  Tease  in- 
sists : 

"  We  all  love  papa,  except  Baby.  Baby 
doesn't  care  for  poor  papa  at  all !  " 
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"  Yes,  I  do  !  do  I,  papa  !  "  says  the  tremu- 
lous little  pipe,  as  if  the  charge  were  as  new 
as  terrible. 

We  always  smiled  at  the  quaint  phrase- 
ology, and  the  prick  of  the  accusation  never 
failed  to  call  forth  the  protest  in  the  self- 
same terms.  Looking  back,  now  that  the 
sensitive  heart  will  never  ache  again  nor  the 
loyal  lips  cry  out  against  unmerited  slur,  I 
can  see  what  deadly  earnest  the  trifling  was 
to  the  child.  Devotion  to  papa  was  part  of 
her  religion  ;  doubt  of  it  was  sacrilege.  The 
evidence  of  her  passionate  attachment  was 
interesting  to  us,  and  flattered  the  object. 
The  instant  flash  of  indignant  denial  divert- 
ed those  to  whom  her  trial  by  fire  was  no  more 
than  the  explosion  of  a  toy-rocket. 

The  finer  the  baby's  organization  and  the 
more  exquisite  his  sensibilities,  the  rarer  the 
delight  of  torturing  him.  His  blunders  of 
articulation,  his  mistakes  in  the  use  of  words, 
his  droll  questions  and  conclusions,  are,  like 
his  loves  and  his  hates,  endless  sources  of 
amusement.  If  he  has  a  fiery  temper,  quick 
to  take  and  resent  offence,  the  entertainment 
is  all  the  more  spicy.  His  impotent  rages 
are  irresistibly  comic ;  his  threats  of  ven- 
geance original  and  absurd.  That  hour  is 
barren  that  does  not  offer  fuel  for  the  lurk- 
ing flame.  His  mother  does  not  love  him, 
now  that  his  little  sister  has  come ;  his 
father  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  trade 
him  off  for  a  puppy-dog  that  never  says 
naughty  words ;  his  hair  is  red  or  tow- 
colored  ;  his  mouth  is  like  a  cat-fish's  ;  his 
tongue  is  tied  down  and  the  doctor  must 
clip  it ;  his  ears  are  too  large  and  mamma 
must  trim  them  with  her  scissors.  Yes  !  he 
"  wants  to  see  London,"  and  is  lifted  up  by 
the  ears.  Will  he  have  what  he  asks  for 
now,  or  wait  until  he  can  get  it  ?  If  he  an- 
swers (and  all  children  do)  "  Now,"  he  is  told 
to  "wait  until  he  can  get  it."  He  is  mimick- 
ed if  he  lisps  or  stammers  ;  if  he  turns  in  his 
toes,  is  saluted  as  "  poll  parrot."  Whatever 
may  be  his  real  or  imaginary  defects,  they 
are  harped  upon  until  he  is  driven  out  of  his 
small  wits  and  clean  beyond  the  pale  of  self- 
control. 

"  I  didn't  make  myself !  "  burst  forth  the 


butt  of  a  big  cousin's  "  fun  "  when  twit- 
ted with  having  a  "  button-nose."  "  My 
mamma  made  me  ! " 

"  Pity  she  didn't  turn  out  a  better  job  while 
she  was  about  it ! "  was  the  retort.  "  To 
my  certain  knowledge  she  forgot  your  eyes 
and  had  to  cut  slits  in  your  face  to  let  the 
light  in." 

To  this  day  the  man  owns  to  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  a  grudge,  long-cherished 
i  by  the  boy,  against  the  mother  whose  indif- 
ferent workmanship  subjected  him  to  the 
taunt ;  yet  he  never  spoke  to  her  of  it. 

The  mysterious  reticence  of  children  on 
subjects  that  move  them  strongly  is  a  factor 
in  their  unhappiness  often  overlooked  even 
by  those  who  understand  them  best.  It  may 
be  animal  instinct  that  leads  them  to  hide 
their  hurt,  or  conscious  inability  to  clothe  in- 
tense feeling  in  fitting  words  which  holds 
them  back  from  attempts  at  confession,  or, 
still  again,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  reverent 
reserve  acknowledged  by  their  elders  in  the 
approach  to  the  innermost  of  the  soul.  Lit- 
tle as  you  know  why  your  timid  child  does 
not  hint  to  you  of  her  ghostly  dreads  at 
night,  nor  your  high-spirited  boy  of  the  jeers 
flung  at  him  by  unmannerly  comrades,  it  is 
certain  the  brother  and  sister  comprehend 
still  less  what  seals  their  lips  on  matters 
which  wear  so  heavily  upon  them  that  the 
experiences  of  an  after-lifetime  will  not  efface 
the  traces. 

If  your  little  one  is  homely  or  awkward, 
or  has  any  personal  blemish,  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  be  teased  into  exaggerated 
consciousness  of  it  by  the  time  he  is  four  or 
five  years  old.  The  observation  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  human  nature,  but  it  has  a  sad 
foundation  in  fact.  Older  children  are  noto- 
riously cruel  to  their  juniors,  unless  patiently 
trained  in  contrary  principles  and  practice. 
The  ranks  of  domestic  persecutors  are 
mainly  recruited  from  these,  and  that  house- 
hold where  there  is  not  one,  at  least,  is  a 
happy  exception  to  a  rule  the  universality  of 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  kind. 

"  I  hated  my  brother  until  he  was  twrenty- 
five  and  I  fifteen,"  said  a  young  girl  between 
whom  and  this  "  big  brother  "  the  fondest 
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affection  existed.  "  He  was  the  bete  noire  of 
my  infancy.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  sent 
from  the  table  for  'crying  for  nothing'  when 
I  had  been  wrought  up  to  hysterical  distress 
by  grimaces  and  gestures  derisive  of  my 
manner  of  sitting,  eating,  and  speaking. 
He  was  a  dumb,  horrible  caricature  of  my- 
self. I  could  not  look  up  without  meeting 
his  eye.  So  slyly  was  the  by-play  carried  on 
that  our  parents  never  caught  him  at  it.  I 
entered  no  complaint,  feeling  sure  that  I 
would  not  be  believed  without  the  proofs  I 
could  not  bring,  and  afraid,  moreover,  of 
being  branded  as  a  tell-tale.  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  the  silent  sufferings  of  children 
would  confound  the  world  if  they  were  pub- 
lished." 

A  woman  whose  personal  and  social  gifts 
make  her  popular  in  a  large  circle  of  friends 
told  me,  when  she  was  fifty  years  old,  that 
there  was  still  a  sensitive  point  in  her  mem- 
ory of  the  day  when  her  father  presented 
her,  a  shy  child  of  four,  to  a  visitor  with  the 
laughing  comment :  "  This  is  my  ugly  duck- 
ling— our  little  turkey-egg"  referring  to  her 
freckles. 

The  sun-spots  wore  away  in  due  season. 
The  teasing  criticism  was  burned  in  for  all 
time. 

Sensible  children  should  not  take  such 
things  to  heart  ?    But  they  do  ! 

A  popular  theme  with  the  jester  is  baby 
sweethearts  and  love-making.  Why  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  holiest  of  earthly  senti- 
ments— the  reciprocal  love  of  a  good  man 
and  a  pure  girl — should  be  fair  and  favorite 
game  for  the  sportsman  whose  weapons  are 
quips  and  fleers,  is  an  unpleasing  problem 
the  discussion  of  which  does  not  belong  to 
these  pages.  This  is,  however,  the  time 
and  place  for  the  expression  of  honest  dis- 
gust at  the  practice  of  marring  the  innocent 
intimacies  of  childhood  by  "  inconvenient 
jesting"  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

Baby  Bessie  throws  her  arms  about 
Johnny's  neck  and  lisps  that  she  "loves 
him  dearly  !  dearly  !  "  Johnny  returns  em- 
brace and  kiss  with  interest.  Bessie  is  just 
rising  three,  and  Johnny  not  yet  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  knickerbockers.    The  pair 


make  a  charming  picture  of  guileless  hap- 
piness, broken  rudely  as  they  start  asunder 
at  the  mother's  mock-heroic  exclamation  : 
"  My  daughter !  that  I  should  live  to  see 
the  day  when  I  should  find  you  kissing 
a  boy!"  and  the  college  brother's  "Upon 
my  word,  Master  Johnny,  you  are  begin- 
ning young  !  " 

Bessie,  knowing  no  retreat  but  her  mo- 
ther's lap,  buries  her  hot  face  there  in  an 
agony  of  shame.    Johnny,  with  a  fine,  man- 

I  nish  sense  of  justice,  belabors  his  brother 
with  his  chubby  fists,  and  detests  for  ever- 

j  more  the  girl  who  brought  upon  him  the 
lash  of  ridicule. 

There  may  be  "  fun  alive  "  in  premature  re- 

j  velation  of  the  laws  governing  "  the  proprie- 

;  ties  "  to  beings  made  fearless  by  ignorance, 
but  one  remembers  in  this  connection  who 
tempted  another  innocent  couple  to  seek 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Such  talk  is  not  fit  for  baby-ears,  and 
should  be  as  severely  discouraged  as  any 
other  breach  of  decorum.  Girls  are  made 
stronger,  boys  gentler,  by  playing  together. 
Up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
question  of  sex  should  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  good  or  evil  consequences 
of  their  companionship. 

The  crudest  teasing  is  that  which  takes 

I  effect  through  the  affections.  Baby  is  all 
emotion  ;  his  heart  throws  out  feelers 
through  every  sense.  The  truth  that  he 
loves  and  is  beloved  in  return  makes  his 
world.  Be  careful,  then,  how  you  utilize 
moral  antennae  as  the  levers  to  accomplish 
ends  of  your  own.  Like  unattached  ten- 
drils, they  wither  and  drop  off  soon  enough 
with  the  growth  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal man.  While  they  are  alive  and  sentient 
treat  them  tenderly.  Do  not  tell  your  child 
that  he  does  not  love  you,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  deny  the  charge.    Let  banter 

I  find  other  food  than  his  preference  for  this 
or  that  playfellow ;  teach  him  that  love  is 
divine  always  and  everywhere,  and  show 
how  honestly  you  prize  and  reverence  it. 

Suffering  which  we  cannot  keep  at  bay 
comes  so  soon  and  so  surely  to  our  darlings 
that  the  endeavor  to  make  them  happy  while 
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we  can  takes  rank  among  our  highest  duties. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  gentlest-hearted  mother 
thinks  too  little  of  this  pregnant  fact  until 
she  reverts  with  unavailing  remorse  to  the 
days  when  she  made  life  for  her  home-band, 
and  sighs  that  it  was  not  always  sunshine. 

Those  of  us  whose  boys  and  girls  are 
piaying  the  part  of  men  and  women  in  the 


open  field  which  is  the  world,  sound  this  sad 
note  of  warning  to  parents  about  whom  the 
little  ones  are  still  "  folded  like  the  flocks  "  : 
Spare  them  unnecessary  pain.  This  is  the 
pivot  and  pith  of  our  talk.  Trials  of  tem- 
per and  feeling  that  have  not  in  them  the 
specific  purpose  of  teaching  self-control  and 
gentleness  are  gratuitous  wrongs. 


WEANING,  AND  THE  DIET  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  THREE 

YEARS. 


BY  ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  to  the  Children 's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  proper  time  for 
weaning  and  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished, 
and  to  discuss  the  diet  of  children  between 
one  and  three  years  of  age.  After  three 
years,  and  earlier  frequently,  a  child  ceases 
to  be  an  infant,  and  its  diet  may  be  managed 
upon  somewhat  the  same  general  plan  as 
should  govern  rules  of  diet  for  older  people. 
Up  to  this  period,  however,  the  child  has 
been  passing  through  the  processes  of  teeth- 
ing, and  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
time,  at  any  rate,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unfit  to  take  solid  food. 

THE  BEST  AGE  FOR  WEANING. 

Owing  to  the  improvement  of  our  under- 
standing of  diet  of  late  years,  we  may  in 
many  instances  with  advantage  advise  that 
a  child  be  weaned  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  would  formerly  have  been  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  nature,  the  wean- 
ing process  does  not  take  place  until  the 
young  animal  is  able  to  live  upon  exactly  the 
same  food  as  its  parents  ;  and  this  is  what 
still  takes  place  among  animals  and  savages. 
When  a  young  animal  or  young  savage  is 
born,  if  the  mother  should  die  the  offspring 
also  must  perish,  if  it  be  not  fed  upon  the 
milk  of  some  milk-giving  domestic  animal 
or  nursed  by  some  other  female  of  the  tribe, 


J  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  new-born  being 
I  to  subsist  upon  solid  food.    There  has  grown 
J  up  a  custom  of  feeding  infants  upon  an  in- 
\  termediate  diet  of  milk  and  various  milk- 
foods  for  a  time  before  they  are  allowed  to 
partake  of  all  the  various  articles  of  diet  of 
older  people.    That  this  custom  is  a  good 
one  does  not  admit  of  doubt.    Among  sav- 
ages in  every  instance,  and  for  those  who 
I  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  procure 
i  proper  food  for  their  young  infants,  or  so 
ignorant  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  man- 
age their  diet  properly,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  infants  should  be  nursed 
to  as  late  a  period  as  possible,  for  directly 
they  are  weaned  they  will  have  to  live  upon 
the  same  food  as  the  parents,  there  being  no 
period  when  they  are  fed  upon  the  interme- 
diate diet  of  milk  foods. 

The  proper  period,  therefore,  for  weaning 
\  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The 
I  very  poor  should  be  advised  to  nurse  their 
infants  as  long  as  they  can,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  fully  developed  as  possible  before  their 
liquid  food  is  taken  from  them.    For  people, 
|  however,  in  good  circumstances  it  is  best 
that  they  should  wean  their  infants  at  about 
one  year  of  age.    This  latter  period  must 
not  be  fixed  as  an  absolute  one,  for  often 
it  will  be  expedient,  owing  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances, that  weaning  should  take  place 
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a  little  later,  or  sometimes  even  earlier, 
though  not  often  earlier,  and  certainly  not 
unless  there  is  some  abundantly  sufficient 
reason.  If  the  summer  comes  on  just  as 
the  child  is  one  year  of  age,  it  will  usually  be 
best  to  put  off  the  weaning  for  two  or  three 
months  until  the  very  hot  weather  is  over ; 
though  sometimes,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother,  an  infant  may,  with 
perfect  propriety  and  safety,  be  weaned  at 
eleven  or  even  ten  months  of  age.  If  a  child 
is  thus  to  be  weaned  at  twelve  months  or 
less,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  can  only  be 
done  with  safety  under  the  advice  of  some 
one  who  understands  the  management  of  the 
artificial  diet  of  young  children,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  because  the  infant  no 
longer  nurses  it  can  partake  of  any  conside- 
rably varied  diet. 

EARLY  PREPARATION,  OR  PARTIAL  WEAN- 
ING. 

It  is  a  good  plan  and  to  the  advantage 
both  of  mother  and  child — and  their  interests 
alone  are  at  stake — that  the  child  should  be 
artificially  fed  once  or  twice  a  day  from  the 
time  it  is  about  six  weeks  old.  (The  food 
should,  of  course,  consist  of  a  properly  di- 
luted milk,  the  proportions  of  which  need  not 
be  here  discussed.)  This  should  be  done 
whether  the  mother  has  an  abundant  or  an 
insufficient  supply  of  milk,  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  it  is  good  for  the  stomach  of  the  in- 
fant to  have  learned  to  digest  other  nourish- 
ment besides  the  easily-digested  milk  of  its 
mother,  and  because  it  is  good  for  the  health 
of  the  mother,  as  it  gives  her  the  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  her  nursery  cares  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  hours  at  a  time ; 
and  by  keeping  her  in  good  health,  obviously 
her  supply  of  milk  is  likely  to  be  both  more 
abundant  and  better  in  quality.  It  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  this  artificial 
feeding  will  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
infant's  enjoyment  of  its  mother's  milk  or 
lessen  the  supply. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  to  the  infant 
are  sufficiently  plain  ;  for  if  the  artificial  food 
does  not  disagree  with  it,  there  can  no  pos- 
sible harm  be  done,  and  it  renders  the  pro- 


cess of  weaning  much  easier  if  the  infant 
has,  from  an  early  period,  been  accustomed 
to  take  other  food  besides  the  milk  of  the 
mother ;  and,  again,  if  the  mother  falls  sick, 
or  any  unavoidable  separation  of  mother  and 
child  takes  place,  it  is  much  easier  and  safer 
to  give  more  of  the  artificial  food  to  which 
the  infant  has  been  accustomed  than  it  would 
be  to  experiment  in  giving  artificial  food  to 
a  child  that  had  previously  only  nursed. 
That  such  a  plan  cannot  injure  the  mother 
no  one  will  deny. 

Now,  the  mistake  commonly  made  by  mo- 
thers is  that  when  they  hear  of  such  a  plan 
as  has  been  suggested,  at  once  they  say  to 
themselves,  "  There  is  such  and  such  a  child, 
and  such  and  such  another — never  had  any- 
thing but  his  mother's  milk  until  he  was 
eighteen  months  old,  and  has  never  had  an 
hour's  sickness,"  forgetting  that  no  single 
instance  can  prove  or  disprove  the  advan- 
tages of  any  given  plan.  My  advice,  then,  is 
that  children,  except  they  be  those  of  the 
very  poor  or  ignorant,  should  be  fed  from 
the  time  they  are  six  weeks  of  age,  begin- 
ning once  a  day,  and  after  they  are  six  or 
eight  months  old  be  fed  twice  a  day,  and 
that  they  should  be  weaned  at  one  year. 

DIET  AFTER  WEANING. 

The  management  of  the  diet  of  children 
of  from  one  to  three  years  of  age  is  a  matter 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. This  is  particularly  the  case  if 
children  are  weaned  at  one  year  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  as  is  much  more  commonly  done 
now  than  formerly.  The  secret  of  success 
in  this  matter  is  to  make  the  diet  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one.  Though  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  diet  of  young  children,  yet  it 
is  likely  that  mothers  more  frequently  err  in 
giving  too  great  a  variety  of  food  to  such 
young  children  than  in  confining  them  to  too 
simple  food.  By  the  time  children  are  a  year 
old  they  can  generally  take  undiluted  cow's 
milk,  and  if  they  are  weaned  at  this  period 
milk  should  constitute  much  the  largest  part 
of  their  diet.  Of  course  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  little  bread  or  a  biscuit ;  and  many  chil- 
dren will  eat  milk-toast,  soft-boiled  egg,  or 
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bread  and  gravy,  or  a  little  soup.  Potato,  or 
rice  with  butter,  may  also  with  advantage  be 
given,  but  beyond  these  and  similar  simple 
articles  of  diet  it  is  not  well  to  go.  This 
range  of  diet  may  seem  to  many  very  wide, 
but  of  course  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the 
articles  suggested  should  be  given  at  any  one 
time. 

Many  infants  show  not  only  no  desire,  but 
even  a  positive  dislike,  for  all  sorts  of  flesh- 
food  until  they  are  two  or  more  years  of  age, 
but  will  drink  milk,  taking  between  one  and 
two  quarts  daily,  and  continuing  fat  and 
growing  from  day  to  day.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  a  cause  for  congratulation  to 
the  mother,  and  not  of  distress,  for  often  they 
are  very  healthy  children  who  show  no  desire 
for  meat  until  after  the  teething  process  has 
been  completed.  Soon  it  becomes  time,  at 
any  period  between  nine  and  eighteen  months, 
to  give  some  finely-cut  meat — a  chop,  or  piece 
of  steak  or  roast  beef  or  chicken.  Fruit 
suits  many  children  after  eighteen  months, 
or  better  still  after  they  are  two  years  old, 
but  care  should  always  be  taken  that  it  is 
ripe  and  that  they  are  not  given  it  in  very 
large  quantities.  From  these  simpler  arti- 
cles of  diet  no  departure  should  be  made 


until  a  child  is  about  three  years  of  age,  and  it 
is  in  the  giving  of  only  very  simple  food  that 
lies  the  secret  of  success  in  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. Until  a  child  is  three  years  of  age  his 
evening  meal  in  particular  should  be  of  the 
plainest  description  ;  the  best  results  will  be 
had  if  nothing  is  given  at  night  but  bread 
and  butter  and  milk.  Breakfast,  too,  should 
be  a  plain  meal,  consisting  of  milk  and  bread 
and  butter  alone,  until  an  infant  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  months  old,  and  then  a  soft-boiled 
egg  or  a  chop  may  be  added.  At  the  mid- 
day meal  should  be  given  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  principal  things  that  it  has  been  de- 
sired to  emphasize  in  this  little  article  are  : 
The  necessity  for  giving  only  the  simplest 
kinds  of  food  to  very  young  children;  the 
fact  that  it  is  rather  a  good  thing  than  the 
contrary  if  children  take  only  milk  and  milk- 
foods  until  they  are  about  two  years  old,  or 
until  the  teething  process  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  propriety  of  children  in  the  better 
classes  of  life  being  weaned  at  about  one 
year  of  age ;  and  the  advisability  of  artifi- 
cially feeding  all  infants  once  or  twice  a  day 
after  they  are  six  weeks  old. 


DOMESTIC  TREATMENT  OF  SLIGHT  AILMENTS  OF 

CHILDREN. 


BY  JEROME  WALKER,  M.D.  BROOKLYN. 


III. 


INDIGESTION. 

OF  all  the  ailments  of  children  none  are 
more  common  than  those  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  especially  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  comprises  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet  (that  part  of  the  canal 
leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach*),  the 
stomach  itself,  and  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tine. This  alimentary  canal  is  long,  enlarged 
at  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  is  quite  tor- 


tuous in  the  abdominal  or  intestinal  portion. 
In  the  young  child  its  lining,  especially  from 
the  stomach  downwards,  is  velvety,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 

The  stomach  of  the  baby  (as  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  i)  is  more  per- 
pendicular during  and  after  digestion  than 
in  the  adult,  and  holds  but  a  small  quantity 
of  food  at  any  one  time.  Hence  overfeed- 
ing, rapid  feeding,  or  the  jolting  of  a  baby 
during  or  soon  after  a  meal  generally  excites 
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the  act  of  vomiting.  Though  vomiting  in 
babies  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  safeguard  against 
repletion,  still  repeated  vomitings  are  not 
safe,  and  may  convert  a  disordered  condi- 

A 


B 

Fig.  i. — Relative  positions  in  abdomen  of  stomachs  cf 
adult  and  infant,  the  latter  being  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  connecting  with  A,  lower  end  of  gullet,  and  B, 
upper  end  of  small  intestine. 

tion  of  the  stomach  into  a  diseased  condi- 
tion. Chronic  dyspepsia  of  infants  and  young 
children  leads  to  pitiable  and  painful  results. 
The  small  intestine  of  older  children  and 
of  adults  has  pro- 
truding from  its  lin- 
ing membrane  shelf- 
like projections  (Fig. 
2),  which   serve  to 
retard   the  onward 
passage  of  partially- 
digested  food,  while 
at   the   same  time 
they  materially  assist 
in  its  further  diges- 
tion by  pouring  out 
through  their  sub- 
stance certain  fluids, 
which    soften  and 
Fig.  2.-Section  of  small  in-  convert      into  a 

ine  of  adult,  showing  posi-  creamy  mass  tnjs 
i  of  shelf-like  projections.  J 

food  which  is  to  be- 
come blood.  In  the  infant  these  projections 
either  do  not  exist  or  are  rudimentary,  and  to 
all  intents  the  small  intestine  is  an  elastic 
cylinder,  with  a  smooth,  velvety  inner  surface. 
This  arrangement  of  the  intestine  means  that 
the  food  of  the  baby  should  be  fluid  and 
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bland,  something  that  can  be  readily  di- 
gested or  converted  into  blood  material 
without  irritating  the  delicate  tube  through 
which  it  passes.  When  food  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  that  portion  not 
absorbed  by  the  stomach  soon  passes  into 
the  small  intestine,  where  it  is  hurried  along, 
certain  portions  being  absorbed  by  the  in- 
testine, while  the  rest  goes  as  refuse  into  the 
large  intestine,  to  be  cast  out  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  together  with  products 
of  decay  and  death  of  various  portions  of  the 
body.  The  small  size  of  the  stomach,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  baby  and  the  correspond- 
ing increased  demand  for  frequent  supplies 
of  food,  in  addition  to  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness and  smoothness  of  the  intestinal  lining, 
all  combine  to  produce  in  most  healthy  ba- 
bies from  two  to  three  movements  in  each 
twenty-four  hours.  The  material  in  these 
movements  is  of  a  light  mustard-like  color, 
and  of  about  the  consistency  of  prepared 
mustard,  and  free  from  blood  or  lumps. 
When  the  child  has  cut  several  teeth,  and 
begins  to  eat  a  little  of  other  things  besides 
fluid  food,  the  movements  are  more  formed 
and  less  in  number  than  before. 

If  the  food  of  the  baby  is  not  of  the  right 
consistency  it  either  induces  too  frequent 
movements — i.e.,  a.  diarrhoea — or  it  clogs 
some  one  or  more  portions  of  the  delicate 
intestine  ;  but  a  small  part  is  digested,  while 
the  remainder  irritates  the  velvet-like  lining, 
causing  colicky  pains,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position, thus  emitting  putrefactive  gases, 
which  cause  discomfort,  acid  vomiting,  and 
stools.  As  a  further  result  of  such  food  the 
digestive  secretions  become  disordered,  the 
lining  thickened  and  ill  prepared  to  absorb 
through  itself  what  is  to  become  blood. 
There  ensues  a  condition  in  which  even 
suitable  food  is  not  relished  or  readily  ab- 
sorbed. In  young  children  who  have  been 
persistently  fed  on  thick  food  a  condition  is 
set  up  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intestinal  worms,  which  thrive  in  the 
pasty  contents  of  the  intestines.  Fortunate 
is  it  for  the  baby  if  only  discomfort  or  colicky 
pain,  flatulency,  vomiting,  or  constipation 
exist.  Frequently  under  injudicious  manage- 
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ment  the  inability  to  digest  well — i.e.,  indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia — ends  in  a  sharp  diarrhoea, 
a  painful  dysentery,  or  a  falling  or  "  prolapse  " 
of  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel,  and,  if  the 
child's  nervous  system  deteriorates  under 
extreme  summer  heat  and  the  inability  to 
sleep,  may  end  in  an  attack  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, the  cholera  of  infants. 

In  health,  suitable  food,  if  taken  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  produces  no  discomfort,  pain, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  disarrangement  of 
parts.  Such  food  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
body  readily  and  comfortably.  When,  how- 
ever, the  alimentary  canal  has  become  irrita- 
ble, the  introduction  of  even  suitable  food 
into  the  stomach  not  infrequently  produces  a 
prompt  movement  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the 
persons  in  charge  say  "the  food  passes  right 
through  the  child  ever}7  time  he  takes  any." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  cases 
of  dyspepsia  in  children  result  from  the  in- 
judicious feeding  of  more  or  less  healthy 
ones,  still  there  are  cases  of  "'  congenital 
dyspepsia,"  where  from  birth  there  is  insuf- 
ficient digestive  power.  Such  cases  tax  to 
the  uttermost  the  skill  of  even  the  best  phy- 
sicians and  need  only  to  be  alluded  to  here. 
In  fact,  the  treatment  of  the  severer  forms  of 
ordinary  indigestion  requires  patience,  tact, 
and  considerable  dietetic  knowledge.  The 
mother  or  nurse  who  has  not  these  qualifica- 
tions will  frequently  find  herself  at  her  wit's 
end.  The  more  I  see  of  the  raising  of  chil- 
dren the  more  do  I  honor  an  efficient  mo- 
ther's care  of  them.  Inefficient  mothers  sel- 
dom succeed  in  rearing  a  number  of  healthy 
children,  and  in  no  two  things  do  they  err  so 
much  as  in  the  giving  of  food  and  medicines. 
Dyspeptic  children  are  common  with  them. 

And  is  indigestion  so  very  common  to 
children  ?  Most  certainly,  and  in  the  majo- 
rity of  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  it  is 
the  starting-point.  Would  that  it  were  true 
that  most  children  had  "the  digestion,"  as  a 
poor  woman  told  me  recently  her  baby  had. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  indigestion 
and  the  disorders  which  follow  in  its  train 
are  so  common,  when  one  knows  that  many 
babies  "  take  a  bite  from  the  table,"  in  fact, 
something  of  whatever  the  mother  or  nurse 


eats ;  that  more  or  less  solid  food  which  re- 
quires chewing  is  given  before  the  baby  has 
sufficient  teeth  to  chew ;  that  anything  the 
baby  wants  is  given  to  it  to  quiet  it ;  that  to 
avoid  inconvenience  mothers  will  resort  to 
artificial  feeding  instead  of  nursing ;  that 
sour  milk  is  not  infrequently  most  compla- 
cently administered  through  long  rubber 
tubes — which  some  one  has  not  inaptly  called 
"  snake  "  tubes — for  they  are  not  readily  (nor 
usually)  cleaned,  and  so  become  poisonous  to 
the  baby.  These  things,  and  more,  are  done. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  experimentation  the 
average  baby  has  to  submit  to  from  its  care- 
takers is  astonishing.  And  then,  when  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  colic,  sprue,  vomiting, 
flatulency,  diarrhoea,  or  extreme  prostration 
is  induced,  a  rush  is  made  for  some  medi- 
cine, for  some  cure-all  ;  but  still  the  inju- 
dicious feeding  goes  on — beef  tea,  fruit,  rich 
cake,  ice-water,  and  even  peanuts  if  the  child 
sees  them  and  cries  for  them.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  true  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure  "  than 
in  connection  with  the  digestive  ailments  of 
childhood.  Let  every  mother  learn  from 
reliable  sources  how  to  bring  up  children, 
and  digestive  ailments  will  be  comparatively 
rare.  What  shall  be  done  when  the  evils  are 
present  ? 

TREATMENT. 

i  st.  Of  vomiting. — Stop  all  food  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and,  if  vomiting  is  persistent,  give 
as  little  as  possible  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Relieve  thirst  by  cool  water,  a  very  little  at 
a  time,  even  but  a  spoonful  or  two.  When 
this  is  retained,  in  a  half-hour  or  hour  try 
some  more.  Gradually  and  carefully  substi- 
tute a  little  larger  quantity  of  cold,  weak  tea, 
without  milk,  but  with  a  little  sugar  in  it,  and 
with  older  children  the  juice  of  a  slice  of  lem- 
on in  the  tea.  Barley-water  or  weak  broth 
can  be  used.  The  return  to  milk  must  be  a 
cautious  one,  but  effected,  where  possible, 
when  it  does  not  excite  pain,  vomiting,  or 
diarrhoea.  A  few  drops  of  Valentine's  or 
Cibil's  meat-juice  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
food.  Medicinally,  little  is  needed  other  than 
from  5  to  10  drops  of  good  whiskey,  or,  per- 
haps still  better,  2  to  5  drops  of  aromatic 
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spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
cool  water  every  15,  30,  or  60  minutes  if 
much  prostration,  and  for  the  vomiting  one 
drop  of  wine  of  ipecac  in  water  every  hour, 
or  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  of  a  mixture  of 
water,  glycerine,  and  creosote — viz. : 

Creosote,  2  drops  ; 
Glycerine,  2  teaspoonfuls  ; 
Water,  small  tumblerful. 

2d.  Of  colic. — Don't  resort  to  an  opiate, 
paregoric,  Winslow's  soothing  syrup,  God- 
frey's cordial,  or  anything  containing  opium, 
which,  though  temporarily  relieving  the  pain, 
binds  the  bowels.  Make  the  feet  warm  by  hot 
cloths,  by  bags  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  by 
holding  them  near  the  fire.  Apply  warmth 
to  the  abdomen  by  gentle  rubbing  with  the 
essence  {i.e.  the  tincture)  of  ginger,  by  hot 
spice-bags,  by  a  small,  light  plate  or  tin  heat- 
ed in  the  oven  and  wrapped  in  flannel. 
Sometimes  a  sitz-bath  in  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne  is  of  value.  Internally  may  be 
given  every  15  or  30  minutes,  if  necessary 
(all  medicines  are  to  be  discontinued  in  every 
ailment  as  soon  as  can  be),  34  to  K  tea- 
spoonful  of  one  of  the  following  mixtures,  in 
as  hot  water  as  can  be  borne  : 

No.  1. — Strong  catnip  tea,  2  tablespoonfuls  ; 
Tincture  of  ascefetida,  10  drops  ; 
Sugar-syrup,  2  tablespoonfuls ; 
Tincture  of  ginger,  10  drops. 

No,  2. — Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  15  drops  ; 
Essence  of  peppermint,  10  drops  ; 
Glycerine,  1  dessertspoonful ; 
Aniseed-water,  2  tablespoonfuls. 


Sometimes  draughts  of  hot  catnip-tea  alone 
will  answer. 

During  an  attack  of  colic  food  should  be 
withheld,  though  the  child  in  its  uneasiness 
may  eagerly  seize  the  breast,  bottle,  or  any 
food  that  it  can  reach.  Weakly  children 
are  more  subject  to  colic  than  strong  ones, 
hence  they  need  to  be  kept  warmer  and  to 
have  more  attention  paid  to  their  food  during 
and  between  attacks. 

If  in  a  case  of  colic  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach,  34  to  M  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of 
ipecac  may  be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of 
warm  water  every  10  minutes  till  vomiting 
is  produced.  If  colic  comes  on  two  or  more 
hours  after  a  meal,  when  the  undigested  food 
is  in  the  intestine,  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls  of  cas- 
tor-oil to  act  on  the  bowels  may  be  given  in 
some  thin  gum-arabic  mucilage,  in  which 
there  are  5  to  10  drops  of  essence  of  cinnamon, 
or  it  may  be  given  in  some  warm  milk  in  which 
some  sticks  of  cinnamon  have  been  boiled. 
Or  an  enema  of  from  half  a  pint  to  one  pint 
of  warm  water  and  castile  soap  or,  better  still, 
of  hop-tea  may  be  carefully  given,  using  by 
preference  a  bulb  syringe,  or  one  that  has  a 
continuous  flow,  like  the  "  fountain  "  syringe. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  colic  some- 
times originates  from  cold  and  other  causes 
than  undigested  food.  In  such  cases  laxa- 
tives and  emetics  are  not  needed.  Some- 
times colic  is  so  persistent  that  a  physician 
must  be  consulted. 


CREAM  FOR  INFANTS. 

BY  A.  SHANK,  M.D.,  CLEAR  SPRING,  MD. 


WHAT  to  feed  an  infant  when  it  cannot 
be  nursed  is  always  a  very  serious 
question.  On  its  correct  answer  often  de- 
pends the  life  of  the  child.  When  one  con- 
siders the  great  mortality  among  the  artifi- 
cially-fed the  importance  of  the  matter  at 
once  presents  itself. 

The  lives  of  many  infants  that  die  during 
the  first  year  might  be  saved  if  correct  ideas 
prevailed  in  regard  to  their  nourishment. 


Too  great  a  variety  of  food  is  one  of  the 
most  common  evils.  Nature  furnishes  but 
one.  Irregularity  in  the  temperature  of  the 
food  at  the  time  it  is  given  is  another  cause, 
and  also  the  use  of  too  much  sugar. 

An  experience  of  almost  twenty  years  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  pure,  fresh  cream, 
properly  diluted  with  warm  water,  is  the 
best  and  safest  nourishment  that  can  be 
given  a  child.    Commence  with  about  six 
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parts  of  water  to  one  of  cream,  and  gradually 
diminish  the  amount  of  water  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month,  when  about  four  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  cream  will  be  the  strength 
best  suited  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Of  this  diluted  cream  the  same  amount  can  be 
given  every  twenty-four  hours  as  is  usually 
given  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter  that  it  be  given  at  a  regular  tempera- 
ture— warm — and  with  not  much  sugar. 

The  nursing-bottle  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
infant  that  cannot  be  nursed,  and  many 
healthy  ones  have  been  reared  by  its  use 
without  much  trouble.  Many  babes  are 
compelled  to  take  large  quantities  of  poor 
milk  watered,  and  are  really  suffering  for 
want  of  nourishment.    The  great  difference 


in  the  quality  of  different  specimens  of  cow's 
milk  makes  it  very  uncertain  how  much  real 
nutriment  the  child  takes.  Use  pure,  sweet 
cream  all  the  time,  and  then  you  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

The  addition  of  a  little  lime-water  and 
pepsin  as  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  noticed 
will  nearly  always  correct  the  trouble  at 
once,  and  thus  prevent  an  attack  of  diar- 
rhoea or  perhaps  cholera  infantum.  -If  mo- 
thers and  nurses  will  adopt  this  plan  and 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  so-called  infant 
foods  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  they 
will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  their  babes  will 
thrive  quite  as  well,  and  in  many  instances 
better  than  those  that  are  nursed. 


SOME  ASPECTS 

BY  HALSEY  L.  WOOD,  ] 

"  J3  LESS  not  thyself  only,"  says  the  author 
£)  of  Religio  Medici,  "that  thou  wert 
born  in  Athens  ;  but,  among  thy  multiplied 
acknowledgments,  lift  up  one  hand  to  heaven 
that  thou  wert  born  of  honest  parents,  that 
modesty,  humility,  and  veracity  lay  in  the 
same  egg  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee." 

"  Heredity,"  says  Th.  Ribot,  "  is  that  bio- 
logical law  by  which  all  beings  endowed  with 
life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their  de- 
scendants." The  profound  significance  of 
this  law  in  its  relation  to  society,  its  influence 
upon  family  peculiarities  and  characteristics, 
is  so  intimate  and  far-reaching  that  some 
discussion  of  the  lessons  it  enforces  cannot 
be  without  its  useful  application. 

We  think  that  we  appreciate  our  duties  to  j 
our  children,  but  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
the  chiefest  of  our  obligations  to  them  begins 
before  their  birth  ?  The  responsibility  of 
bringing  into  existence  any  life  is  a  most 
serious  one  ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the 
handicapping  of  that  life  with  diseased  ten- 
dencies, the  outcome  of  our  own  vices, 
the  result  is  one  from  which  all  may  well 
shrink.  It  was  a  proverb  in  Israel  that 
when  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes  the 
children's  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  and  it  was 
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deemed  no  marvel  that  those  whose  fathers 
had  stoned  the  prophets  should  reject  Him 
who  was  sent  unto  them  :  "  Ye  are  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  stoned  the  prophets."  Yes, 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  and  the  fa- 
thers go  on  eating  sour  grapes,  little  heeding. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  disease  is  a  matter  of  common  belief. 
Phthisical,  syphilitic,  cancerous,  and  scro- 
fulous tendencies  are  quite  generally  recog- 
nized as  fertile  in  the  production  of  a  dis- 
eased posterity.  And  even  when,  by  inter- 
marriage, these  tendencies  are  so  opposed  by 
combative  influences  in  the  healthier  parent 
as  not  to  appear  in  the  first  generation,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  witness  their  effect  in  later 
I  ones.  But  much  of  this  is  generally  accept- 
ed ;  what  is  not  so  clear  to  many  minds  is 
that  the  heredity  of  mental  qualities  is  as 
striking  and  persistent  as  that  of  the  physical. 
Darwin,  Cuvier,  Bacon,  John  Adams,  and 
Macaulay  will  serve  as  examples  of  an  in- 
herited intellectual  ability.  The  physician 
descended  from  a  line  of  successful  physi- 
cians, the  lawyer  from  an  ancestry  of  able 
counsellors,  inherits  an  aptitude  and  fitness 
for  his  work  that  is  incalculable.  So  no  less 
surely  are   morbid   mental  characteristics 
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transmitted  by  the  same  tyranny  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  statistics  of  insanity,  as  furnished 
from  English  sources,  give  reason  for  belief 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  received 
in  the  asylums  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
evidence  of  inherited  taint.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  this  question  is  one  difficult 
to  settle  conclusively.  Information  upon  this 
topic  comes,  for  the  most  part,  from  inte- 
rested sources,  and  the  desire  to  conceal  an 
unpleasant  truth  is  usually  greater  than  con- 
cern for  statistical  accuracy.  But  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  hereditary  transmission 
in  those  cases  where  our  information  is  con- 
clusive, leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  its  most 
general  application.  It  is  equally  true  that 
as  facial  resemblances  and  peculiarities,  a 
trick  of  manner  or  gesture,  can  be  transmit- 
ted, and  generally  recognized,  from  father  to 
son  through  several  generations,  so  the  ap- 
petites, tendencies,  passions,  and  habits  are 
as  surely  prone  to  appear  in  our  children. 

I  quote  the  following  case  from  Ribot : 
"  A  man  of  an  excellent  family  of  laboring 
people  was  early  addicted  to  drink  and  died 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  leaving  seven  children. 
The  first  two  of  these  died  of  convulsions  at 
an  early  age.  The  third  became  insane  at 
twenty-two,  and  died  an  idiot.  The  fourth, 
after  various  attempts  at  suicide,  fell  into  the 
lowest  grade  of  idiocy.  The  fifth,  of  pas- 
sionate and  misanthropic  temper,  broke  off  all 
relations  with  his  family.  His  sister  suffers 
from  nervous  disorder  which  chiefly  takes 
the  form  of  hysteria,  with  intermittent  at- 
tacks of  insanity.  The  seventh,  a  very  intel- 
ligent workman,  but  of  nervous  temperament, 
freely  gives  expression  of  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings as  to  his  intellectual  future."  In  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science  of  January,  1881, 
Dr.  Echeverria.  referring  to  histories  of  the 
descent  of  115  individuals,  68  males  and  47 
females,  who  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  al- 
coholism in  various  forms,  notices  that  the 
aggregate  of  children  in  their  respective 
families  amounts  to  476 — 282  males  and  194 
females.  Of  these  23  were  still-born,  107 
died  from  convulsions  in  infancy,  37  died 
from  other  maladies,  3  committed  suicide,  96 
are  epileptic,  13  are  congenital  idiots,  19  are 


;  maniacal  or  hypochondriacal,  7  suffer  from 
general  paralysis,  5  have  locomotorataxy,  26 
have  hysteria,  23  suffer  from  paralysis,  9  have 
chorea,  7  have  strabismus,  19  are  scrofulous 
and  crippled,  3  are  deaf.  Drinking  instincts 
have  manifested  themselves  in  205 — nearly 
half  of  the  above  descendants. 

The  space  at  our  command  will  not  enable 
us  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument  further, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the 
great  significance  our  manner  of  living  must 
have  upon  the  future  of  a  possible  posterity. 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
A  healthy  child,  sound  and  vigorous,  normal 
in  organization  and  development,  cannot 
proceed  from  a  diseased  and  debilitated  pa- 
rentage. Sooner  or  later — and,  as  a  rule, 
sooner  rather  than  later — defects,  bodily, 
nervous,  or  mental,  will  appear,  marking  as 

I  surely  a  vicious  inheritance  as  if,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Brahmin  custom,  they  bore 
it  indelibly  upon  their  brows. 

How,  now,  can  these  disastrous  tendencies 
be  modified  or  removed?  There  are  two 
methods  of  partial  relief,  but  in  order  that 

I  we  may  achieve  any  substantial  results  the 
educatio7i  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
laws  of  heredity  must  be  enforced.  Inter- 
marriage of  temperaments  with  morbid  ten- 
dencies only  deepen  these  in  their  offspring 
and  lead  to  ultimate  extinction  of  the  family. 
In  some  measure,  family  weaknesses  may  be 
eliminated  by  intermarriage  with  stronger 
elements  free  from  diseased  proclivities. 
Healthy  endowments  and  characteristics 
tend  to  neutralize  and  nullify  in  offspring 
the  morbid  tendencies  of  one  parent.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  through 
this  selective  method  of  union,  there  may  be  a 
weeding  out  and  ultimate  obliteration  of  dis- 
eased influences  and  impressions.  But  the 
instinct  of  love  is  too  powerful  to  be  governed 
by  law,  and  rises  superior  to  system.  Mar- 
riages cannot  be  arranged  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  truly  suitable  physiological  unions 
cannot  be  the  rule  in  our  day.  What  we  can 
and  should  do  is  to  educate  our  children  in 
the  stern  and  inflexible  laws  of  heredity — laws 
that  cannot  be  transgressed  without  direct 
and  frightful  consequences  to  posterity. 


THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHILDHOOD." 


II. 

THE  following  will  conclude  our  exami-  j 
nation  of  the  numerous  cases  noted 
by  the  author  of  the  book  with  the  above 
title.  They  are  not  dissimilar  from  such  as 
we  continually  see  about  us,  but  are  mainly 
interesting  as  having  been  closely  studied  by 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  observer,  whose 
work  has  extended  over  a  wide  field  and 
long  period. 

M.  Perez  considers  the  subject  of  veracity 
at  some  length.  He  says  that,  like  all  here- 
ditary vices,  the  habit  of  lying  is  developed 
more  or  less  in  each  child,  according  as  in- 
ternal or  external  circumstances,  education, 
and  example  favor  or  counteract  its  growth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  absolutely  sub- 
ordinate vice,  and  we  must  search  out  its 
primary  source  and  its  accidental  derivation, 
if  we  wish  to  apply  a  timely  remedy. 

At  an  early  age  the  illusions  of  its  senses 
startle  the  child,  and  it  is  troubled  by  the 
distinctions  it  is  obliged  to  make.  A  baby  of 
five  months  old  seemed  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered at  discovering  that  what  she  had 
taken  for  one  and  the  same  cat  was  two  cats 
of  the  same  color.  Children  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  often  discover  that  all  that 
grown-up  people  do  and  say  is  not  the  truth, 
and  very  soon  the  cunning  innate  in  every 
animal  organization  will  lead  them  to  prac- 
tise useful  dissimulation  ;  the  infant  sons  of 
Darwin  and  of  Tiedemann  were  like  all 
their  kind  at  the  same  age  when,  rather  than 
to  go  without  it,  they  each  stole  a  lump  of 
sugar.  Children  will  sometimes  turn  things 
into  a  joke  to  avoid  being  scolded.  "  Naughty, 
naughty  !  "  said  a  little  girl  of  two-and-a-half 


to  her  mother,  who  was  putting  her  into  a 
bath  against  her  will.  "  What !  "  said  the 
mother,  "  is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  me  ?  '* 
"  No,  «no,  it's  not  you  ;  it's  the  water  that's 
naughty,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  A  little  girl, 
seeing  her  mother  fondling  her  brother  for 
several  minutes  without  taking  any  notice  of 
her,  said  all  of  a  sudden  :  "  You  don't  know, 
mamma,  how  naughty  Henry  has  been  to 
the  parrot."  This  falsehood  was  suggested 
by  jealousy. 

The  way  in  which  we  attempt  to  elicit 
truth  will  often  lead  to  dissimulation.  Jus- 
tice and  kindness  are  recommended  in  all 
dealings  with  children.  A  child  will,  says 
M.  Perez,  tell  untruths  himself  without 
ceasing  to  believe  in  the  veracity  of  other 
people  ;  he  often  accepts  unhesitatingly  as 
true  the  ideas  that  pass  through  his  brain ; 
he  will  believe  in  his  own  invention,  even 
when  he  disbelieves  in  the  same  class  of  in- 
ventions in  other  people.  (A  complete  illus- 
tration of  this  point  is  found  in  the  case  of  a 
little  one  known  to  us,  who  is  possessed 
of  a  vivid  imagination.  She  invents  all  sorts 
of  delightful  stories  with  which  to  enter- 
tain her  father  when  he  comes  to  dinner. 
Her  parents  were  very  uneasy  in  regard  to 
this  propensity,  and,  after  telling  her  of  the 
wrong  in  so  doing,  her  father  determined  to 
try  an  experiment  with  her.  Looking  up  at 
her  at  the  breakfast-table,  he  said  :  "  Now, 
Clara,  when  I  come  home  to  dinner  I  am 
going  to  bring  you  a  little  horse  about  as  big 
as  Carlo,  the  dog,  and  a  little  phaeton,  and  a 
little  house  for  you  to  live  in  and  one  for 
brother  Fay."    Clara's  look  of  delight  faded 
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slowly  out,  her  face  flushed,  and  she  burst 
out  crying  and  said  :  "  O  mamma !  papa  is 
going  to  tell  lies,  too."  For  the  first  time 
she  seemed  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
very  satisfactory  about  story-telling,  and  the 
effect  was  good.) 

Impulsiveness  and  stubbornness  predomi- 
nate in  a  child's  will ;  and  what  else  can  be 
expected  of  a  little  creature  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  distant  consequences  of  actions,  and 
who,  under  all  circumstances,  obeys  only  the 
desire  or  the  aversion  ?  The  following  an- 
ecdotes illustrate  this  :  A  little  girl  of  three 
months  old,  who  was  always  accustomed  to 
be  rocked  to  sleep,  woke  up  one  day  while 
the  nurse  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  the  nurse  came  back 
she  found  the  child  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  ; 
her  face  was  crimson,  and  her  eyes  for  the 
first  time  were  wet  with  tears  ;  her  screams 
could  be  heard  fifty  yards  off.  The  nurse 
tried  in  every  way  in  her  power  to  quiet  her, 
but  her  efforts  were  all  repulsed,  and  it  was 
ten  minutes  before  she  could  soothe  the  ter- 
rified child.  After  nursing  the  baby  began 
to  cry  again.  The  nurse  thought  the  child 
must  be  ill,  but,  happening  to  turn  around, 
she  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  heap  of 
plaster  which  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling. 
She  thought  this  was  what  had  frightened 
the  child,  and  so  she  sat  down  quietly  in  her 
accustomed  way  to  rock  it  to  sleep,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  it  was  sleeping  peacefully. 
The  nurse  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  plaster 
and  went  to  throw  them  out,  when  some  one 
told  her  of  hearing  the  noise  of  the  plaster 
falling  a  moment  after  the  nurse  left  the 
room,  but  supposed  the  child  was  with  the 
nurse.  The  noise  had  awakened  the  child 
with  a  start,  and  it  was  simply  crying  to  be 
rocked  to  sleep  again.  "  Children  are  very 
stubborn  about  their  habits  and  customs," 
the  old  nurse  added,  after  telling  the  inci- 
dent. A  little  girl,  now  rather  a  big  one,  was, 
her  grandmother  told  M.  Perez,  very  difficult 
to  bring  up.  Up  to  the  age  of  one  year 
there  was  always  the  greatest  trouble  to  get 
her  into  her  cradle.  It  was  often  necessary 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  pop  her  in,  and  then  the  slightest  move- 


ment would  wake  her  up.  Sometimes  even 
in  her  sleep  she  would  begin  to  cry,  like  an 
automaton  moved  by  a  spring,  the  moment 
she  came  in  contact  with  the  obnoxious 
cradle.  There  was  always  the  same  diffi- 
culty about  her  bath :  she  would  stiffen 
herself  like  a  poker  and  scream  like  a  lit- 
tle fury.  Little  Juliette,  aged  twenty-two 
months,  has  been  forbidden  by  her  mother 
to  touch  the  flowers  in  the  window.  She  is 
allowed  to  water  them  with  a  child's  water- 
ing-pot, and  her  zeal  is  only  equalled  by  her 
awkwardness.  When  she  has  been  dis- 
obedient she  is  not  allowed  to  water  them. 
She  is  often  heard  saying,  "  'Ittle  dal  dood  ; 
water  f'ower."  One  day  her  mother  had 
visitors,  and  Juliette  disappeared  from  the 
parlor  with  her  doll.  In  about  ten  minutes 
she  reappeared,  her  dress  and  apron  soaked 
with  water,  and  little  streams  flowing  from 
her  sleeves,  "  'Ittle  dal  dood  ;  water  f'ower," 
were  her  first  words.  Her  mother  ran  into 
the  next  room,  where  water  was  flowing 
everywhere.  This  is  what  had  happened  : 
At  the  table  Juliette  had  been  naughty  and 
had  been  forbidden  to  water  the  flowers,  and 
her  little  watering-pot  had  been  hidden  ;  but 
the  temptation  was  greater  than  her  fear  of 
being  scolded.  She  got  the  nurse's  water- 
ing-pot, turned  on  the  water  to  fill  it,  but 
only  succeeded  in  making  an  inundation. 
She  looked  so  crestfallen  and  so  penitent 
that  her  mother's  only  scolding  was  to  laugh 
at  her.  In  the  evening  she  said  to  her  fa- 
ther, "  'Ittle  dal  not  be  dood,  not  no  longer 
dood,  'cause  not  like  water  f'ower,  not  like 
be  all  wet."  The  next  morning  the  nurse 
gave  her  back  her  watering-pot,  but  she 
threw  it  down,  saying,  "Not  dood  water- 
pot,  not  dood  ;  wet  'ittle  dal ;  no  more  water 
f'ower."  But  when  she  saw  the  silver  shower 
pouring  out  of  the  nurse's  watering-pot, 
"  'Ittle  dal  velly  dood  ;  water  f'ower,"  said 
she,  and  picked  up  her  own  little  pot. 

These  examples  certainly  prove  that  ac- 
tion in  children  is  almost  always  subordi- 
nate to  their  sensibility.  They  want  what 
pleases  them  at  the  moment,  or  what  they 
remember  with  pleasure,  and  they  dislike 
what  displeases  or  has  displeased  them. 
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M.  Perez  believes  that  we  are  likely  to  err 
in  giving  children  credit  for  too  much  or  too 
little  intelligence.  He  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  they  sometimes  under- 
stand those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  them.  At  Luchon,  where  he 
was  sitting  at  a  table  d'hote,  a  Spanish  fam- 
ily were  also  sitting.  It  is  their  custom  to 
always  leave  something  on  the  plate,  in  order 
not  to  appear  too  great  eaters.  They  ac- 
custom their  children  to  this  habit  by  telling 
them  frequently,  "  Don't  eat  this  ;  it  is  polite- 
ness." A  little  girl  of  two-and-a-half  years 
old  had  reluctantly  left  a  portion  of  some 
sweet  dish.  She  leaned  toward  her  mo- 
ther and  whispered  in  her  ear,  but  loud 
enough  for  every  one  to  hear :  "  Please, 
mamma,  may  I  eat  politeness  to-day?" 

The  errors  which  self-interest  gives  rise  to 
in  children  are,  says  M.  Perez,  patent  to  every 
one,  especially  in  relation  to  the  palate.  Two 
children  whom  he  observed  were  often  quar- 
relsome together  ;  it  was  only  by  fits  and 
starts  that  they  were  kind  to  each  other,  and 
then  they  would  say  :  "  Shall  we  be  friends  ?  " 
One  day  some  one  had  promised  at  dessert 
to  divide  a  piece  of  sugar  between  them. 
The  younger  said  to  his  mother  :  "  Mamma, 
I  want  to  be  kind  to  Charles ;  you  must  give 
him  the  biggest  piece."  The  mother,  how- 
ever, cut  the  sugar  as  equally  as  possible,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  difference  to  be  seen 
between  the  two  pieces.  There  was  a 
slight  difference,  though,  which  both  chil- 
dren noticed.  Charles  said,  "  They  are  the 
same  size,"  preparing  at  the  same  time  to 
take  the  larger  bit.  But  Fernand  was  quick- 
er and  presented  him  the  smaller  piece,  say- 
ing to  him  :  "  Here  you  are,  Charles  ;  here  is 
the  largest  piece."  And  Charles,  not  daring 
to  contradict  him,  but  very  much  vexed,  ac- 
cepted it  without  a  word. 

To  let  children  work  at  what  they  can  do 
and  what  pleases  them  seems  to  M.  Perez  an 
excellent  plan.  He  tells  of  an  unsuccessful 
and  elaborate  attempt  he  made  to  interest 
and  amuse  his  little  nephew.  With  the  end 
of  his  cane  he  scooped  out  a  furrow  several 
inches  wide  ;  he  broke  off  some  arbutus 
twigs  and  planted  them  on  each  side  of  the 


furrow  to  represent  poplar-trees.  "  We  wil 
make,"  said  he,  "  the  river  Adour  with  the 
poplars  and  bridge."  He  constructed  the 
bridge  with  the  lid  of  a  box  and  some  stones, 
and  asked  his  nephew  if  it  were  not  pretty. 
"  No,  it  is  not  pretty,"  was  the  reply.  Then 
he  emptied  two  large  pails  of  water  into  the 
furrow,  and  the  water  trickled  slowly  clown, 
producing  a  stream  that  he  called  the  Adour. 
Still  the  boy  did  not  find  anything  to  admire. 
Then  he  made  two  paper  boats,  procuring  a 
fresh  supply  of  water;  but  the  child  only 
cried  out :  "  But  there  are  no  boats  on  the 
Adour  !  They  are  on  the  Garonne.  No,  it 
is  not  amusing  at  all."  The  savant  laughed 
to  himself  as  he  walked  away,  and  was  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth,  which  every  observ- 
ing parent  knows,  that  children  can  enlist 
the  imagination  in  play  far  better  without  our 
aid  than  with  it. 

This  keen-sighted  and  warm-hearted  philo- 
sopher believes  that  the  habits  a  child  ac- 
quires, and  its  will,  which  is  developed  by 
habitual  practice,  are  the  roots  and  branches 
of  the  plant  whose  blossom  is  the  moral 
conscience.  He  gives  a  touching  example 
of  the  development  of  this  moral  sense  in  a 
little  child  of  about  two-and-a-half  or  three 
years,  who,  when  entreated  by  her  mother 
to  be  good,  said,  "I  feel  that  I  cannot  be 
good  " ;  and  who,  a  little  later,  said  to  her 
mother,  "  I  should  like  always  to  be  good, 
but  tell  me  why  I  can't  always  be  good  ?  '' 
The  concluding  words  of  the  book  are  full 
of  thought :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
even  at  five  years  old  the  most  gifted  and 
best-brought-up  children  will  always  be  able 
to  keep  at  a  very  high  level  of  moral  sentiment. 
The  important  point  is  that  at  so  tender  an 
age  it  should  be  possible  to  awaken  at  inter- 
vals the  ever-fitful  light  of  moral  reason." 

The  vivid  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
by  studying  this  monograph  is  of  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  so  living  that  we  may  be  clear- 
sighted and  dispassionate  guides  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  a  hope  that  we  may  never  again  be 
willing  to  deal  with  them  in  any  other  than 
the  philosopher's  spirit,  loving  to  interpret 
their  acts  in  the  light  of  our  wider  knowledge 
and  experience. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. — 1. 

BY  GRACE  C.  KEMPTON. 


"Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children." — Froebel. 

FVRIEDRICH  FROEBEL'S  earnest  appeal 
has  been  ringing  out  upon  the  world  for 
many  years.  Few  listen  to  it,  fewer  follow  it, 
in  comparison  to  the  number  who  are  suffering 
for  the  practical  help  which  it  heralds.  Year 
after  year  shows  little  progress  against  the  false 
impressions  that  are  abroad  in  regard  to  Froe- 
bel's  system  of  early  education — impressions  of 
the  kindergarten  as  a  place  for  young  children 
to  be  harmlessly  amused  merely,  or  the  opposite 
but  equally  untrue  opinion  that  in  kindergartens 
children  are  intellectually  abused  by  exciting 
stories  and  work  which  overstimulates  their  sen- 
sitive brains. 

That  the  system  is  a  scientific  preparation  for 
book-study  and  school-work,  providing  a  regu- 
lar course  of  work  for  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  those  subjected  to  it  ;  that  each  definite 
step  is  complete  in  itself  and  perfectly  connect- 
ed with  that  which  succeeds,  is  known  by  very 
few.  So  few,  indeed,  are  they  who  have  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  Froebel's  methods  that  there 
are  to-day  many  kindergartens  in  name  only, 
controlled  by  teachers  who  know  nothing  be- 
neath the  shell  of  the  system,  flourishing  under 
the  support  of  parents  who  are  unconscious  of 
how  they  are  being  misled. 

These  false  institutions  will  stand  until  mo- 
thers and  fathers  study  the  science  and  practice 
as  taught  by  Froebel,  and  can  recognize  the  re- 
sults of  true  work  when  they  see  them  in  their 
children.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  mean 
attempts  will  be  relinquished,  and  the  number 
of  pure  kindergartens,  well  filled  with  pupils, 
will  steadily  increase. 

The  kindergarten  system  as  Froebel  taught 
it  is  a  most  exquisite  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  No  child  can  suffer  from  a  true  and 
wisely-directed  course  in  its  teachings  ;  but,  like 
all  powerful  agents,  the  principles  and  tools 
may,  by  ignorant  use,  be  sadly  misapplied. 

Certainly  there  is  no  branch  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy where  so  little  is  known  of  ways  most 
practicable  and  best  calculated  to,  bring  about 
good  results  as  in  this,  the  care  and  education  of 
children.  An  unclean  room  immediately  sug- 
gests to  the  average  housewife  the  needed  re- 
medy of  a  brisk  application  of  broom,  soap, 
and  water  ;  not  even  a  fair  proportion  of  mo- 
thers see  the  remedies  needed  or  have  the  cour- 
age  and  stability  to  apply  them  when  their 


children  are  suffering  from  their  own  lawless- 
ness. 

Every  particular  error  in  the  existing  system 
was  felt  with  acute  sensitiveness  by  Froebel. 
In  maturity  means  exquisitely  fitted  to  the  ends 
in  view  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  ;  and, 
following  up  the  good  features  established  by 
Pestalozzi  and  Rousseau,  leaving  their  mistakes 
far  behind,  he  formed  his  own  system  of  educa- 
tion and  opened  the  first  kindergartens. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  spirit  from  which  he 
worked,  then  at  the  means  employed. 

Each  child  is  born  into  the  world  to  fill  a 
special  place.  The  love  of  God,  man,  and  na- 
ture is  inherent  in  him,  ready  to  be  developed 
and  strengthened  by  education.  We  must, 
Froebel  says,  bear  in  mind  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity and  improve  upon  old  ways  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  world.  We  must  re- 
member the  threefold  nature  of  the  child,  that 
its  being  consists  of  soul,  mind,  and  body,  and 
never  educate  one  part  to  the  injury  of  the  other 
two.  We  must  follow  the  guide  which  nature 
would  be  to  us,  and  let  each  step  we  take  in  the 
education  of  our  children  be  as  simple  and  nor- 
mal as  is  every  step  upward  in  the  growth  of  a 
plant. 

That  nothing  may  be  forced  or  abnormal, 
Froebel  begs  us  to  postpone  the  use  of  books  until 
a  late  day.  Let  children  begin  their  education 
by  intimate  acquaintance  with  objects  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  five  senses.  The  keener 
they  become  in  observation,  themoie  learned  in 
things,  the  better  is  the  foundation  laid  for  book- 
study  in  later  life. 

THE  FIRST   "  GIFT  "  * 

or  means  that  Froebel  chooses  for  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  the  child  is  a  set  of  six  colored 
woollen  balls — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  purple. 

These  balls  may  be  bought,  or  they  can  quite 
easily  be  made  at  home.  To  make  them,  wind 
the  foundation  very  smoothly  of  any  soft  yarn, 
turning  it  often  to  keep  it  as  round  as  possible. 
No  quick  or  careless  winding  will  suffice,  as  you 
must  not  give  your  pupil  a  false  idea  of  round- 
ness ;  the  threads  must  lie  close  together,  and 
only  overlap  where  it  is  necessary.  When  the 
foundation  is  the  right  size — a  little  less  than  an 

*  The  only  explanation  of  this  term  is  that  each  object 
is  given  the  child  for  its  use  while  studying  it. 
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inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — wind  a  firm,  thin 
covering  of  the  color  you  wish  the  ball  to  be,  and 
then,  beginning  at  the  top,  button-hole  the  out- 
side, as  indicated  in  the  illustration.    Be  careful 

to  put  on 
enough  of  the 
outside  color 
before  you 
begin  button- 
holing to  cover 
the  inner  yarn 
and  insure 
the  appear- 
ance of  the 
ball  as  of  one 
color  when 
it  is  complet- 
ed. Worsted 
should  be 
used  for  the 
outside,  as  it 
is  softer,  and 
can  be  obtain- 
ed in  purer 
colors.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  colors, 
which  should  be  strictly  primary  and  secondary. 
If  a  shade  of  red  were  used  instead  of  pure  red 
a  wrong  standard  of  that  color  would  be  formed 
in  the  child's  mind.  The  small  color-chart  ac- 
companying this  number  of  Babyhood  shows 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  are  the 
true  standards.  The  various  shades  and  tints 
in  common  use  can  be  learned  by  the  child  later. 

Through  these  balls  the  child  of  three  years 
begins  his  observation  of  the  qualities  and  powers 
of  objects  and  the  study  of  direction.  Every- 
thing learned  is  developed  through  playvriih  the 
balls,  not  taught  by  words. 

Give  the  red  ball  first,  and  only  add  another 
when  the  color,  red,  is  quickly  recognized  on 
any  object.  When  first  you  introduce  the  ball 
to  the  child  think  of  some  pleasant  way  of  ex- 
citing his  interest  and  developing  a  knowledge 
of  its  qualities.  If  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
playing  with  other  balls,  it  may  take  special  inge- 
nuity to  interest  him  ;  before  long,  if  his  lesson  is 
wisely  directed,  he  will  enjoy  it  heartily,  because 
of  the  particular  attractions  of  the  gift  and  its 
use,  and  the  influence  of  the  kindergartner. 

One  way  of  introducing  the  ball  is  to  cover  it 
with  a  handkerchief,  call  the  child  to  you,  and 
ask  him  to  guess  what  you  have,  or  tell  all  he 
can  find  out  about  the  hidden  object.  He  will 
instinctively  pinch  or  touch  it ;  if  he  is  old 
enough  to  know  the  term  soft  and  its  meaning, 


he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  soft.  If  he  does  not 
yet  know  that  objects  which  are  impressionable 
are  soft,  you  will  have  to  help  him  by  saying 
simply,  "It  is  soft,  because  you  can  press  your 
finger  into  it  ;  now  find  something  else  which 
you  think  is  soft."  He  will  discover,  with  little 
or  no  help,  that  his  own  flesh  is  soft,  and  many 
other  things  on  and  about  him. 

Do  not  allow  him  to  give  his  attention  too 
long  to  one  point,  or  he  will  tire ;  nor  yet  to 
turn  too  rapidly  to  the  next.  When  a  fair  begin- 
ning towards  the  recognition  of  the  quality  of 
softness  is  made,  lead  him  to  consider  whether 
it  is  warm  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  shape  and  size,  which  are  all  distin- 
guishable under  the  handkerchief.  At  the  dis- 
covery of  each  new  quality  encourage  the  pupil 
to  find  the  same  in  other  objects.  Keep  him 
only  a  short  time  in  suspense.  Allow  him  to 
handle  the  ball  before  his  interest  in  the  mystery 
flags,  returning  to  the  plan  at  some  future  time, 
when  you  see  that  again  it  may  be  made  useful. 

When  the  pupil  holds  the  ball,  let  him  play 
with  it  in  his  own  way  for  a  few  minutes,  watch 
him,  and  be  ready  to  follow  his  leading.  When 
suggestions  from  you  are  needed  you  can  resort 
to  various  plays — rolling  the  ball  upon  the  floor 
or  table,  tossing  it  through  the  air,  hide-and- 
seek,  etc.  Be  on  the  alert  to  grasp  every  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  child's  acquaintance 
and  enlarge  his  observation  of  the  ball's  quali- 
ties and  capacities. 

MUSICAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

There  are  numerous  quiet  little  songs  written 
for  use  in  the  ball-play.  One  of  the  prettiest 
is  a  lullaby,  which  little  children  love  to  sing  or 
repeat  while  holding  the  ball  between  the  palms 
and  gently  rocking  it  to  and  fro.  The  words 
and  air  are  : 


while    it  sleeps,  And  watch  it,      so      I  will. 

This  is  very  quieting  if  the  children  become 
excited  or  too  romping  during  the  "  free  play." 

Another  play  is  in  imitation  of  a  young  bird 
in  its  nest.  The  child  holds  the  ball  in  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand,  which  is  hollowed  like  a  nest  ; 
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with  his  right  hand  he  raises  it,  playing  that  it 
flies,  and  sings  : 


Up,   op     in     the    sky    The    lit  -    tie  birds 


fly;  Down,  down  in  the  nest  The  lit  -  tie  birds 


rest.  With    a   wing    on    the    left,    And  a 


■wing    on    the     right.  We'll     let   the  dear 


bird  -  ies    Sleep      all     the    long  night. 
To  be  true  to  nature  the  little  bird  must  hop 
from  its  nest  and  find  a  comfortable  perch  upon 
the  child's  arm,  which  imitates  the  branch  of  a 
tree  holding  the  nest. 

Where  there  are  two  or  three  inmates  to  your 
nursery  the  "  Good-day  "  song  will  be  found  very 
attractive.  The  children  standing  in  a  circle  or 
line,  the  ball  is  passed  briskly  from  hand  to  hand, 
every  hand  being  used.  A  child  receives  it  in  his 
left  hand,  passes  it  into  his  right,  and  then  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  child  next  to  him.  The  song  is  : 
— |* — i — - — 


The    ball  conies  round  to   meet     us.  And 


Say  Good-day.  While  we  sing   the     ball  doth 


m 


wan-der,  Now  'tis  here  and  now  'tis  yon-der; 


1 


But      in      one    thing     we       a  -  gree, 


m  .-  .- 


I      love    ball     and      ball   loves  me. 


This  is  a  favorite  game  when  played  quickly  and 
cheerfully,  and  may  be  varied  by  the  different 
ways  of  standing  to  pass  the  ball. 

When,  through  daily  play,  the  child  knows 
the  color  of  the  red  ball,  the  blue  is  added,  and 
the  games  include  both  balls,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  set  are  used  ;  then  many  new  plays  can 
be  introduced,  and  the  child  taught  to  arrange 
them  in  the  order  of  the  rainbow.  (Indigo  is 
omitted,  as  it  is  a  shade  of  blue.)  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  displaced  by  the  kindergartner  or 
another  child,  and  the  child  on  trial,  whose  eyes 
have  been  closed,  looks,  names  the  missing  ball 
or  mistake  in  the  arrangement,  then  replaces 
them  correctly. 

It  enhances  the  delight  of  this  gift  if  each 
ball  has  a  small  square  box  in  which  it  belongs 
of  the  same  color  as  the  ball  it  contains  ;  the 
boxes  are  also  helpful  in  the  plays  to  develop 
ideas  of  play  and  direction.  You  have  a  red 
ball  and  its  box  before  you  and  your  child  ;  you 
say,  "  See,  I  put  the  ball  upon  the  box  ;  now  it  is 
going  to  jump  ;  it  will  jump  z^z^r  the  box  ;  now 
it  jumps  again.  Ah  !  here  it  is  at  the  right  side, 
now  at  the  left  ;  now  on  top  it  shall  rest."  Be- 
sides being  a  simple  mental  exercise,  these  plays 
teaching  place  and  direction  are  practically  very 
useful.  You  have  an  immediate  reward  when 
you  wish  your  book  placed  on  the  table,  your 
slippers  wider  a  chair,  etc. 

For  motion  and  direction  also  the  ball  is 
threaded  upon  a  string  of  convenient  length  that 
it  may  be  swung  around,  from  left  to  right,  up 
and  down,  etc.  The  law  of  action  and  reaction 
is  illustrated  by  twisting  the  string  upon  which 
the  ball  hangs,  then  allowing  it  to  twirl  until  its 
force  is  spent,  and  it  voluntarily  turns  the  other 
way.  Froebel  believes  that  all  nature's  laws 
have  a  place  in  the  true  plan  of  education,  and 
therefore  gives  this  one  a  prominent  part. 
Children  love  to  watch  the  untwisting  and  twist- 
ing of  the  ball,  and  soon  learn  its  principle. 

VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS   CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
FIRST  GIFT. 

Every  "gift"  which  Froebel  selects  as  an  ob- 
ject to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  child's 
mental  faculties  from  without  has  its  comple- 
mentary occupation  which  develops  them  from 
within.  This  first  gift  has  several  occupations 
to  which  it  is  closely  connected.  The  simplest 
is  stringing  of  wooden  beads  of  the  colors  of  the 
balls,  according  to  different  directions.  Give  a 
few  moments  before  work  begins  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  beads — the  material  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  their  points  of  resemblance  to  and. 
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difference  from  the  balls  ;  also  the  harm  which 
would  come  to  a  little  child  who  should  forget 
and  put  them  into  his  mouth. 

Another  equally  simple  occupation  consists  of 
stringing  small  circular  papers,  also  of  the  ball 
colors,  in  alternation  with  straws  an  inch  long, 
as  shown  in  the  illustrations.    Chains  of  any  de- 
i  sired  length  may  be  made. 

 [         „       In  introducing  this  occu- 

^^^J  pation  you  should  give  only 

 — g||  one   paper,   of   the  color 

most  faniiliar  to  the  child  : 
--^i^^^^=^"  place  it  before  him  on  the 
table,  and  let  him  look 
carefully  at  it  for  as  long  a 
time  as  he  wishes,  then  ask 
him  to  tell  you  what  he 
thinks  of  it,  what  it  looks 
like,  what  the  color  is,  etc. 
\  If  the  form  and  idea  of 

JJ  a  ball  is  sufficiently  im- 

pressed upon  him  by  the 
•  use  of   the   first  gift,  he 

will  suggest  that  it  looks  like  the  ball.  This 
recognition  may  not  come  immediately  ;  if  this 
is  the  case  do  not  force  him  to  realize  it,  but 
watch  for  opportunities  to  develop  its  points  of 
similarity  to  and  difference  from  the  ball.  Al- 
low the  pupil  to  examine  it  with  his  fingers, 
showing  him  how  to  make  his  touch  so  delicate 
that  he  will  not  injure  it,  but  can  lightly  pass  his 
finger  over  the  edge  and  smooth  faces.  If  these 
papers  are  bought,  one  face  will  be  smoother 
than  the  other  (the  colored  face  is  glazed),  and  a 
good  exercise  of  the  touch  will  be  for  him  to  learn 
to  distinguish  the  smoothest  side  with  his  eyes 
blinded.  It  will  take  many  lessons  to  exhaust 
the  particulars  to  be  observed  upon  even  such 
a  little  thing  as  this  small  circular  paper,  but  it 
gives  zest  and  value  to  each  time  of  employment 
with  them  if  a  little  talk  precedes,  the  object 
being  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  material,  and 
thus  develop  his  intelligence.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments' examination  of  the  paper  a  straw  is  pro- 
duced and  its  points  considered — its  hollowness, 
quite  like  a  tiny  tunnel;  the  lines  upon  its  sur- 
face, its  smooth,  round  side,  two  little  circular 
edges,  and  its  color,  which,  although  it  differs 
from  any  contained  in  the  first  gift,  may  be 
easily  traced  to  the  yellow  ball. 

Before  putting  the  two  together  with  needle 
and  thread  the  breakable  qualities  of  both  must 
be  spoken  of  ;  any  indication  of  destructive  de- 
sire should  immediately  end  the  lesson  for  that 
-day,  for  it  is  of  great  importance  that  respect 
ior  the  materials  should  be  inculcated. 


Do  not  shou'  your  pupil  how  to  pass  the  needle 
through  the  centre  of  the  paper,  then  through 
the  hollow  straw,  but  direct  him  ;  it  will  be  a 
little  more  trouble,  but  will  be  worth  much  more 
to  the  child.  The  habit  of  imitation  is  at  best 
only  an  apish  accomplishment,  while  the  power 


to  follow  directions  is  of  great  value  in  strength- 
ening and  developing  the  mind  of  man. 

The  same  papers  may  be  bought  with  a  light 
covering  of  mucilage  upon  the  uncolored  side  ; 
a  tiny  camel's-hair  brush  and  a  butter-plate  of 
water  are  fascinating  and  harmless  additions. 
Dampening  the  backs  of  the  papers  with  the 
moist  brush  and  pasting  them  neatly  upon  pieces 
of  white  paper  or  cardboard  makes  another  plea- 
sant and  useful  occupation.  When  the  idea  of 
the  circular  papers  representing  the  balls  is  dis- 
tinctly fixed  in  the  child's  mind,  he  may  arrange 
the  balls  in  a  certain  way,  and  then  make  a 
"picture"  of  them  by  pasting  his  little  papers, 
arranged  similarly,  upon  a  white  card  or  paper. 

Another  occupation  in  connection  with  the 
first  gift  is  for  the  child  to  color  circles  drawn 
for  him  upon  paper  or  card  with  crayon-pencils 
or  a  thin  wash  of  water-color  paints.  This 
exercise  is  more  intricate  and  requires  greater 
care  and  patience  in  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
but  it  is  most  useful  in  developing  knowledge  of 
color  and  dexterity  of  hand. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

Keep  the  spirit  of  routine  and  drudgery  away 
from  the  lessons.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in 
pleasing  the  little  one  with  his  work  it  is  you  who 
have  failed  ;  the  lesson  must  stop  and  a  thorough 
change  given  to  the  victim  of  your  mistakes, 
while  you  consider  what  they  were  and  what  is 
their  best  remedy.  Do  not  be  discouraged  when 
you  fail.    What  you  learn  through  your  failures 
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will  also  be  his  gain.  Beware  of  continuing  too 
long  in  one  strain.  Stop  work  while  the  interest 
is  at  its  height,  giving  gentle  intimation  that  the 
time  to  put  work  away  is  near  before  it  has  ac- 
tually arrived,  with  a  promise  that  it  shall  be 
continued  on  the  next  day. 

With  wise  management  and  ingenuity  in  the 
direction  of  each  lesson,  the  enjoyment  in  the 
papers  and  straws  will  last  a  great  while,  and 
(interspersed  with  other  work)  will  have  its  use 
through  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 


kindergarten  career.  After  the  child  is  familiar 
with  the  materials  and  their  use,  and  has  learned 
to  follow  given  directions  promptly,  this  occupa- 
tion may  be  used  for  an  amusement  simply;  al- 
though, unless  he  is  remarkably  careful  and  trust- 
worthy, it  would  prove  a  bad  plan  to  give  them 
up  to  his  use  as  if  they  were  a  mere  toy,  both 
because  the  coloring  would  be  very  injurious  if 
he  should  put  the  materials  into  his  mouth,  and 
the  value  of  each  occupation  would  be  gone  if 
he  should  misuse  or  destroy  them. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Holding  the  Breath.J 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  eighteen  months  old,  has  always 
been  a  very  good-dispositioned  child,  but  within  the 
last  few  weeks  she  has  taken  the  distressing  habit 
of  holding  her  breath.  At  first  only  a  fall  or  fright 
would  cause  her  to  do  so,  but  within  a  few  days 
when  angry  she  has  taken  the  same  method  of 
showing  her  anger.  She  begins  by  screaming,  turns 
pale  in  the  face,  her  body  becomes  perfectly  rigid, 
and  after  holding  it  some  moments  her  eyes  be- 
come fixed,  her  body  perfectly  limber  ;  and  from  all 
appearances  one  would  certainly  think  she  had 
spasms.  It  is  the  most  distressing  sight  I  have 
ever  seen  !  After  regaining  her  breath  she  seems 
frightened  and  completely  exhausted.  She  has  been 
quite  a  healthy  child,  although  very  delicate-look- 
ing, and  quite  backward  in  teething,  having  at  pre- 
sent only  ten  teeth.  My  friends  all  advise  some 
good  punishment  in  order  to  break  her  of  this  habit; 
but  how  can  I  when  I  suddenly  see  the  little  one 
prostrated  before  me  ? 

Can  Babyhood  furnish  me  any  method  of  cur- 
ing her  ?  And  is  there  any  danger  connected  with 
these  attacks  ?  C.  R. 

Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

The  ordinary  "  holding-the-breath  spells" 
are  not  at  all  dangerous  from  a  physical  stand- 
point. The  apparent  exhaustion  is  mainly  emo- 
tional, and  the  "  spell  "  is  generally  employed 
by  children  to  enforce  their  demands  upon  timid 
parents.  As  to  cure  :  First  see  if  there  is  any 
disease  connected  with  the  "spells" — that  is, 
if  they  are  dependent  upon  disordered  diges- 
tion, or  any  other  derangement  ;  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  slight  indispositions  favor,  although 
they  do  not  excuse,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
undue  manifestations  of  it.  If  such  a  cause  is 
found,  treat  it.  And  sometimes,  indeed,  with  a 
child  it  is  useful  to  treat  the  fits  of  anger  as  if 
they  were  ailments,  and  put  the  child  to  bed. 
The  cause  and  effect  are  quickly  associated,  and 


the  fits  of  anger  moderated.  As  to  punishment, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  anything  severe. 
Generally,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  if  the  fit 
is  ignored  and  the  child  not  petted  or  yielded 
to,  it  soon  abandons  the  habit  as  unprofitable. 
In  severe  cases  the  fit  may  be  interrupted,  like 
an  hysterical  fit  or  a  fainting  fit,  by  a  dash  of 
cold  water  in  the  face. 


Eickets. 

To  the  Editor  0/"  Babyhood  : 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Dr.  Ripley's  article  on 
"  Rickety  Children  "  in  the  July  number  of  your  ex- 
cellent magazine.  Until  I  read  that  article  I  had 
supposed  my  children  were  types  of  perfect  health. 
To  quote  Dr.  R.,  they  have  "large,  fine-looking 
heads,  full  cheeks,  delicate,  rosy  complexions,  fat 
bodies,"  etc.  The  opening  in  the  head  was  a  long 
time  closing,  and  my  baby,  now  sixteen  months 
old,  cannot  yet  walk,  and  has  but  six  teeth.  His 
little  pillow,  even  in  cold  weather,  is  wet  through 
with  perspiration  after  every  nap.  Finding  so- 
many  symptoms  where  Dr.  R.  said  only  one  or  two 
need  exist,  I  must  conclude  that  I  have  rickety  chil- 
dren. Now,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them  ?  How  can  they  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  lime 
in  their  systems  ?  Rachita. 

Chicago. 

The  subject  of  rickets  has  been  very  frequent- 
ly alluded  to  in  Babyhood,  and  partly  discussed 
in  connection  with  various  manifestations  of  the 
malady,  beginning  with  our  second  number. 
The  subject  is  so  important,  and,  judging  from 
many  letters  received,  so  unsuspected  by  parents, 
that  we  shall  soon  give  an  extended  article  011 
the  subject.  The  difficulty  in  the  diet  of  most 
rickety  children  is  not  that  their  food  does  not 
contain  enough  lime,  but  that  it  is  inappropriate 
to  their  digestive  apparatus,  and  they  are  unable 
to  take  in  the  lime,  and  a  faulty  condition  of 
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nutrition  is  set  up,  which  still  further  prevents 
theii  doing  so.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  prescribe  a  diet  for  any  particular  child  with- 
out knowing  a  multitude  of  details  as  to  his  nu- 
trition, nutriment,  surroundings,  etc.,  which  only 
a  skilled  observer  can  have. 


To  the  Editor  ^/"Babyhood  : 

In  the  July  and  other  numbers  of  your  magazine 
you  have  spoken  of  "rickety"  children.  What  is 
an  antidote  or  cure  for  such  infirmity  ?  Can  you 
suggest  a  particular  diet,  or  such  a  remedy  as  "vi- 
talized phosphates "  ?  Must  a  physician  examine 
the  child  to  be  sure  of  the  disease,  and  to  proper- 
ly prescribe,  or  will  the  child  outgrow  such  ten- 
dency ?  Would  only  slowness  of  teething  and  talk- 
ing indicate  it  ?  A.  B. 

Morrison,  Col. 

The  physician  must  see  it.  The  child  usually 
outgrows  the  tendency,  but  not  the  damage  done 
by  it.  Deformities,  etc  ,  that  occur  during  the 
activity  of  the  disease  usually  remain  unless 
treated. 


Disinfectants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  Will  you  tell  us  of  an  article  or  articles  to  use  as 
antiseptics  and  deodorants  for  a  cesspool  whose  fun- 
nel-shaped opening  is  near  the  house  ?  Dish-water 
and  such  slops  only  are  emptied  into  it,  and  it  dis- 
charges into  a  rapidly- flowing  creek  about  thirty 
feet  distant. 

2.  Is  an  odorous  meat-market  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  dwelling  houses  detrimental  to  health  ?  A. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1.  One  of  the  cheapest  articles  is  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas),  which  may  be  thrown  into  the 
cesspool  if  it  contains  standing  liquid  ;  if  not, 
dissolve  the  copperas  in  a  pail  of  water.  Com- 
mon rock-salt  used  abundantly  is  useful,  and 
more  powerful  than  either  is  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphate  of  zinc — say  three  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  four  of  the  latter — dissolved  in  water  and 
poured  into  the  cesspool. 

2.  If  the  market  is  "odorous"  only  from 
meat  suitable  for  eating  it  is  not  harmful.  If 
there  is  decomposing  refuse,  it  is,  or  may  be, 
harmful. 


Short  Clothes  at  Three  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

We  have  a  little  baby  boy,  born  July  24.  He 
weighed  only  six  pounds  at  birth,  but  has  been  well 
ever  since,  increasing  two  pounds  the  first  three 
weeks.  As  the  mother  has  been  perfectly  well  be 
fore  and  since  Baby's  birth,  and  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment,  we  look  for  a  continuance  of  this  fa- 
vorable state.  Now,  considering  the  latitude  of 
Middle  Georgia,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  almost  no 
cold  weather  before  November,  nor  any  very  severe 
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before  December,  would  it  te  advisable  to  put  our 
baby  in  short  clothes  before  winter  ?  We  would 
hate  to  keep  him  in  long  clothes  until  next  spring, 
as,  we  fear,  must  be  done. 

Georgia.  A.  B.  C. 

He  can  probably  be  put  into  short  clothes  this 
autumn  with  perfect  safety  if  his  stockings  ar.d 
shoes  are  warm. 


An  Unrecognized  Cause  of  Occasional 
Discomfort. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Though  the  subject,  I  know,  is  a  difficult  one  to 
treat  in  your  journal,  I  ask,  in  the  interest  of  many 
babies,  that  your  readers  may  be  instructed  in  at 
least  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  neglected 
phimosis.  From  evidence  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  am  certain  that,  through  the  oversight 
of  physicians  and  nurses,  it  is  a  much  more  common 
trouble  than  usually  supposed.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  writer  upon  "Protracted  Crying-Spells  "  would 
warn  the  mothers  of  a  more  obscure  cause  for  con- 
tinued crying  which  needs  the  attention  of  a  physi- 
cian. My  own  boy  suffered  for  two  years  before  the 
trouble  was  suspected.  If  I  maybe  the  means  cf 
saving  one  child  from  the  physical  and  moral  effects 
of  such  suffering,  my  pen  will  not  have  been  used  in 
vain.  K.  G.  B. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

We  think  most  physicians  are  alive  to  the 
results  of  phimosis.  But  these  results  are  not 
usually  presented  for  the  physician's  considera- 
tion unless  they  are  severe.  In  fact,  in  childhood 
a  certain  degree  of  phimosis  is  the  rule  and  may 
be  considered  physiological  ;  but  by  its  unusual 
severity  or  persistence  it  may  amount  to  a 
disease  and  give  rise  to  disturbances  both  local 
and  remote.  The  local  troubles  include,  among 
other  things,  difficulty  in  passing  water,  itching 
and  irritation  of  various  kinds  of  the  parts,  and 
straining  in  passing  water,  which  may  lead  to 
rupture  or  falling  of  the  seat.  The  remote 
troubles,  which  are  often  important,  but  which 
have,  wc  think,  been  over-emphasized  by  some 
writers,  are  usually  in  connection  with  the 
nervous  system. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  every  male  child 
examined  by  a  physician  with  reference  to  this 
difficulty.  The  ceremonial  instituted  by  Moses, 
if  properly  done,  is  devoid  of  danger  and  may 
be  a  preventive  of  much  mischief. 


Parting  the  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

On  which  side  of  the  head  should  a  boy's  hair  be 
parted  ?  Ignorance. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  is  sometimes  decided  by  the  growth  of 
the  "cowlick."  If  there  is  none,  the  left  is 
usually  preferred. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Variety  in  Dress  for  a  Two-Year-Old  Boy. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  S.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"  Our  little  boy  will  be  two  years  old  in  October, 
and  has  never  worn  any  but  the  little  loose-yok- 
ed dresses.    Is  in  need  of  new  ones  when  he 


If  you  desire  colored  dresses  for  winter,  and 
warm  material,  a  soft,  washable  flannel,  in  plain 
or  checked  goods,  is  pretty,  made  according  to 
Figs.  2  and  3,  with  plain  front  buttoned  all  the 
way  down,  back  of  skirt  plaited  and  sewed  to 


goes  to  his  home  in  New  York,  in  the  course  of 
another  month.  Is  there  anything  more  becom- 
ing and  appropriate  for  that  age  ?  " 

You  can  have  a  little  variety  in  Baby's  dress, 

though  the  one 
you  speak  of  is 
quite  suitable 
for  a  child  of 
his  age.  A 
pretty  wray  to 
change  the 
"yoked dress  " 
is  to  gather  the 
bottom  of  the 
skirt,  add  band 
of  insertion  and 
ruffle.  Or  you 
can  dispense 
with  the  yoke, 
lay  three  box- 
plaits  in  front 
and  back  of 
dress,  stitched 
from  neck  to  waist,  but  no  further,  in  order  to 
form  a  full  skirt,  which  you  can  finish  with  a 
broad  hem  or  ruffle,  according  to  illustration 
which  we  give,  Fig.  I.  This  dress  is  buttoned 
down  the  back. 


FIG.  4. 


2.  fig.  3. 

waist,  with  pockets,  and  turn-down  collar  and 
cuffs  of  some  corresponding  color ;  or  you  can 
omit  the  collar  and  have  Baby  wear  freshly  done- 
up  white  ones,  which  are  better. 

For  best 
winter  dress 
have  soft, 
fine  cloth, 
say  navy- 
blue  ;  skirt 
plaited  all  the 
way  around 
and  attached 
to  a  waist  sim- 
ulating a  coat 
with  cut-away 
fronts,  under- 
neath which 
is  a  vest, 
either  of  silk 
or  the  cloth. 
Trim  with 
small  gilt  but-  fig-  5- 

tons.  Such  a  dress  is  also  here  shown,  in  Pigs. 
4  and  5. 

You  may  need  a  special  pattern  for  the  best 
dress  ;  the  others  may  be  cut  from  the  dress  he 
is  now  wearing. 
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Economy  in  the  Baby's  Outfit. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  make 
preparations  for  the  little  stranger  that  was  to  be 
to  me  both  a  care  and  a  joy  I  took  an  inventory 
of  my  wardrobe  to  see  what  could  be  made  use- 
ful. I  found  a  white  worsted  shawl,  slightly 
passe,  but  which  with  a  few  darns  looked  as  good 
as  new  ;  a  remnant  of  cream-colored  lace-bunt- 
ing, one  of  pink  Chambery,  a  little  bundle  of  dif- 
ferent colored  pieces  of  flannels,  three  Turkish 
towels,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  ;  a  small  piece 
of  Turkey-red — a  half-yard,  perhaps — a  few 
pieces  of  Hamburg  edging,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  oriental  lace  about  one-eighth- yard  wide  ; 
•a  spool  of  Corticelli  silk,  F.F.,  a  number  of 
odds  and  ends  of  worsteds,  ribbons,  and  laces. 

All  these  trifles  I  converted  into  useful  arti- 
cles for  my  outfit.  I  took  my  pink  Chambery  and 
cut  it  half  the  size  of  the  shawl,  and  ripping  the 
fringe  off  and  folding  the  shawl  over  the  ging- 
ham, or  Chambery,  and  sewing  it  up  at  the  sides 
and  end,  made  a  very  nice  blanket  for  the  cradle. 
The  pink  showing  through  the  open-work  gave  a 
decidedly  pretty  effect.  A  shawl  of  any  color, 
with  a  lining  of  cream-colored  silesia  or  un- 
bleached muslin,  would  answer  as  well.  I  have 
since  used  mine  as  an  afghan  for  the  baby's  car- 
riage, and  it  looked  as  well  as  if  I  had  taken 
three  weeks  to  make  it  in,  instead  of  thirty 
minutes.  An  old  hair  sofa-pillow  was  converted 
into  a  little  mattress,  covered  with  new  ticking. 
I  made  a  small  pillow,  and  over  it  put  a  Turkey- 
red  casing  ;  this,  under  a  little  cross-barred  mus- 
lin slip,  gave  a  pink  tint  like  the  blanket.  My 
remnant  of  bunting  proved  to  be  enough  for  a 
comfortable.  I  put  in  two  layers  of  cotton-bat- 
ting, tacked  it  with  pink  worsted,  and  bound  the 
edge  with  pink  ribbon.  Often  one  sees  rem- 
nants of  dress-goods  offered  at  great  bargains, 
but,  not  knowing  what  use  to  make  of  them, 
passes  them  by  as  a  waste  of  money,  when,  if  one 
would  but  stop  to  think,  many  a  useful  article 
could  be  made  of  them  for  almost  nothing.  I 
once  saw  a  very  pretty  comfortable  made  of  blue 
cheese-cloth  padded  with  wool  and  tacked  with 
yellow  and  white  worsted  in  imitation  of  daisies. 
The  edges  were  bound  with  a  cord  of  the  two 
colors  of  worsteds  twisted  together.  A  crazy- 
quilt,  composed  of  the  small  pieces  of  flannels 
worked  in  either  bright  silks  or  worsteds,  forms  a 
pretty  finish  to  the  cradle. 

In  addition  to  these  articles  I  had  two  heavy 
pads,  the  size  of  the  mattress,  using  one  at  night 
and  one  in  the  day-time.  My  towels  were  con- 
verted into  bibs  and  bound  around  with  white 


tape.  The  piece  of  oriental  lace  made  a  very 
cunning  little  bonnet  by  taking  off  enough  for 
the  crown.  This  was  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
silver  dollar.  In  the  remaining  piece  I  made  six 
small  plaits  and  formed  it  around  the  crown  shap- 
ing it  at  the  sides  and  bordering  it  with  a  crepe- 
lisse  frill.  The  whole  was  lined  with  soft  white 
silk  taken  from  the  sleeve  of  an  old  dress-coat. 

I  wanted  one  elaborate  skirt,  but  had  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  embroider  one.  From  my 
stamping  outfit  I  selected  a  pattern  suitable  for 
braiding,  bought  three  sticks  of  embroidery 
braid,  and  in  two  afternoons  I  completed  my 
embroidery,  by  hand.  All  modern  machines 
have  a  braider,  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  these 
a  skirt  could  be  braided  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  hem  was  turned  over  on  the  right  side  and 
finished  with  feather-stitching.  The  pattern  was 
stamped  on  the  hem.  At  the  bottom  of  hem  I 
crocheted  a  silk  edge  by  crocheting  around  twice 
plain,  then  the  common  shell-stitch  twice.  The 
effect  is  much  prettier  and  more  like  lace  than  if 
knitted.  It  took  but  two  hours  for  completion. 
Having  a  small  piece  of  flannel  left  from  my  skirt, 
I  cut  it  square,  made  a  border  of  pink  cashmere, 
same  length,  eight  inches  wide,  stitched  it  on  one 
side,  turned  it  over  and  blind-stitched  it  on  the 
other,  making  my  border  four  inches  wide.  In 
cutting  the  cashmere  the  same  length  as  the  flan- 
nel it  left  the  four  corners  vacant  ;  these  I  made 
of  white  flannel,  stitching  them  the  same  as  the 
cashmere.  I  feather-stitched  the  border  on  to 
the  plain  ground-work,  so  that  when  the  two 
corners  were  turned  over,  shawl  fashion,  they 
would  be  on  the  right  side,  and  behold  my  baby's 
shawl  !  This  has  been  greatly  admired.  My 
baby's  basket  I  lined  with  blue  satin,  getting 
the  quilted  for  the  bottom  and  plain  blue  satin 
for  sides;  plaited  the  sides  in  one  way  at  the  bot- 
tom and  opposite  at  the  top.  My  stitches  were 
made  long  on  the  righ't  side,  within  an  inch  of 
the  edge  at  the  top,  and  were  covered  by  a  che- 
nille cord  of  pink,  blue,  and  tinsel.  Two  cush- 
ions of  quilted  satin  fitted  into  opposite  corners 
held  respectively  the  plain  and  safety  pins. 

I  consider  the  above-named  articles  so  much 
clear  gain,  and  hope  the  few  hints  will  help  some 
busy  mother  who  has  no  moie  time  for  fancy 
work  than  I.  W.  H.  T. 

Frycburg,  Maine. 

The  "  Other  New  Way." 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  B.,  Branford,  Conn.,  who 
asks  for  the  address  referred  to  by  A.  S.  H.  in 
our  last  number,  we  would  say  that  it  is  Dr. 
Kate  Jackson,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Flannel  Wrappers-. 

;N  view  of  the  caution  against  the  use  of  tuft- 
ed articles  by  one  of  our  readers,  which  appeared 
in  the  September  number,  we  think  it  would 
be  well  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  cheese-cloth 
wrappers  altogeth- 
er, or  to  substitute 
for  the  tufts  of 
worsted  little 
French  knots  or 
cross  stitches  work- 
ed of  silk.  Very 
pretty  wrappers 
can  be  made  of 
white  or  colored 
flannels,  either 
princess  shape  or 
the  favorite  Mo- 
ther Hubbard  with 
a  yoke.  To  avoid 
the  clumsy  bulki- 
ness  of  gathers  in 
flannel,  lay  in  very 
narrow  side-plaits 
to  a  little  be- 
low the  waist-line, 
and  fasten  down 
by  feather-stitch- 
ing. Such  a  comfortable  little  garment  will  be 
found  very  useful  now  that  the  cold  weather 
is  setting  in,  and  can  be  produced  at  very  little 
cost.  Ready-made  they  range  in  price  from 
62.50  to  $5.00. 


A  Worsted  Suit  for  Boys. 

Our  illustration  represents  an  odd  and  pretty 
suit  for  little  boys,  crocheted  in  afghan  stitch  of 


navy-blue  worsted.  It  will  be  found  far  simpler 
and  easier  to  crochet  after  a  pattern  cut  of  paper 


than  from  a  detailed  enumeration  of  stitches. 
The  pants  are  begun  at  the  bottom,  each  leg; 
crocheted  single  in  a  flat  piece  and  then  sewed 


together.  The  shape  is  given  by  increasing  and 
decreasing  at  the  sides.  For  the  jacket,  begin 
likewise  at  the  bottom,  first  having  joined  the 
under-arm  seams 
of  your  pat- 
tern. At  the 
arm  size  the 
front  and  back 
are  worked  sepa- 
rately and  then 
sewed  together  at 
the  shoulders. 
The  sleeve  is  be- 
gun at  the  arm- 
hole  and  worked 
downwards  to  the 
wrist.  The  trim- 
ming is  work- 
ed in  the  man- 
ner clearly  shown 
in  the  cut.  A 
small  belt  at  the 
back  holds  in  the 
fulness  to  the  BACK' 
required  shape.  A  little  Tam  o'  Shanter  cap 
tops  off  this  unique  little  suit  which  combines 
warmth  and  comfort. 
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To  Preserve  the  Tops  of  Stockings. 

If  other  mothers  have  been  troubled  as  I 
have  been  with  the  inevitable  holes  made  in 
the  tops  of  stockings  by  every  variety  of  stock- 
ing-supporter, they  may  be  glad  to  learn  of 
my  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  To  one  end  of 
a  strip  of  elastic  four  inches  long  I  sew  a  doubled 
piece  of  tape  long  and  wide  enough  for  a  stout 
button-hole.  This  buttons  on  the  waist.  To 
the  other  end  I  sew  two  narrower  strips  of  tape, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  these  I  tie  to  cor- 
responding tapes  on  the  stocking.  Each  stock- 
ing is  finished  around  the  top  on  the  inside  by 
a  piece  of  tape,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
come  the  strings  which  tie  over  the  knee.  At 
night  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  unbutton 
them  from  the  waist.  M.  L. 

Hingham,  Mass. 


A  Dirt-Armor. 

I  would  like  to  describe  something  which  I 
have  found  very  useful  in  keeping  my  little  boy 
clean.  It  is  a  gingham  blouse  with  large,  full 
sleeves  and  gathered  into  a  waist-band  to  which 
buttons  a  pair  of  gingham  drawers,  made  so  large 


and  wide  as  to  take  in  his  skins.  The  sleeve  is 
gathered  into  a  waist-band.  He  is  dressed  for 
the  afternoon,  and  then  protected  by  his  "  regi- 
mentals," so  that  he  can  play  as  he  likes,  being 
easily  made  ready  for  the  parlor  in  two  minutes- 
Hingham,  Mass.  M.  L. 


A  Jersey  Cap. 

The  pretty  and  popular  Jersey  suits  for  little 
ones  can  be  tastefully  supplemented  by  a  cap 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  Cut  two  pieces- 
of  the  Jersey  cloth  of  the 
dimensions  the  diagram 
directs  (the  figures  repre- 
sent inches),  sew  them 
together,  and  line  with 
silk  up  to  about  four 
inches  from  the  bottom. 
For  the  turned-up  brim 
cover  a  piece  of  buck- 
ram long  enough  to  fit 
exactly  around  the  head,  and  three  inches  wide 
with  the  same  or  a  contrasting  color  .of  Jersey  r 
fasten  it  neatly  at  both  edges  to  the  cap,  and 
finish  off  with  a  tassel  at  the  top.  This  head- 
covering  is  suitable  alike  for  little  boys  and  girls. 


THE  MOTHERS 

Advantages  of  "  Playing  Doctor." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  notice  in  an  article  in  your  September  num- 
ber a  remark  about  children  not  obeying  until 
taken  ill,  and  the  difficulty  parents  have  in  then 
making  them  take  medicine.  I,  as  a  mother  of 
eleven  children,  would  like  to  add  a  morsel  of 
my  experience.  I  find  children,  as  well  as 
grown  persons,  are  saved  much  trouble  and  an- 
noyance if  their  medicine  can  be  arranged  in 
pills.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  to  make  a  child  take 
a  pill  ;  but  if  the  mother  will  waste  (?)  a  little 
time  when  the  children  are  perfectly  well,  let 
her  encourage  them  to  play  at  being  a  doctor  and 
having  their  sisters  and  brothers  as  patients, 
making  for  them  some  very  minute  bread-pills, 
or  even  breaking  into  very  tiny  pieces  some  loaf- 
sugar  as  pills  ;  she  will  find  they  will  soon  learn 
to  swallow  them  as  pills,  and  the  next  time  an 
illness  occurs  where  medicine  can  be  given  in 
this  way  she  will  reap  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
the  few  moments  she  has  thus  spent. 

Another  plan  I  think  good  is,  when  a  child 
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has  got  to  take  a  nauseous  dose,  not  to  ask  or 
coax  it  into  taking  it.  This  seeming  kindness 
only  prolongs  the  agony  ;  take  the  dose  already 
prepared,  and,  with  a  firm  look  right  into  the 
child's  eyes,  say  :  "Now,  So-and-so,  take  this 
right  away,  like  a  brave  boy."  And  do  not 
flinch  ;  arguing  with  a  child  only  irritates  it. 
Insist,  and  then  pet  and  encourage  and  praise 
afterwards. 

Let  the  doctor  always  be  looked  upon  as  a 
friend;  never  allow  a  nurse  to  frighten  with 
threats  of  the  doctor,  but  let  his  visits  be  spoken 
of  as  those  of  a  friend  who  is  going  to  try  and 
make  the  little  ones  well. 

New  York  City.  Materfamilias 


A  Method  of  Learning  to  Eead. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  Mr.  Bishop  wrote  in  his  article,  "  The 
Voice  and  Speech  of  Children,"  upon  the 
habit  of  reading  to  young  children,  reminds  me 
of  a  difficulty  which  arose  from  that  custom  in 
our  family.    I  was  so  old  when  I  began  to  read 
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that  I  can  still  remember  the  effort  it  cost  me  to 
learn — it  was  so  much  easier  to  have  some  one 
read  to  me.  My  brother's  experience  is  even 
more  plainly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  He 
was  ten  years  my  junior,  and  I  took  delight  in 
reading  to  him  the  books  in  which  I  was  my- 
self interested.  Consequently  at  six  or  seven 
he  enjoyed  hearing  Dickens's  "Christmas  Sto- 
ries" and  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  Scott's  novels, 
and  the  "  Legends  of  Charlemagne." 

At  length,  when  we  thought  it  time  to  teach 
him  to  read  himself,  we  found  he  was  no  longer 
interested  in  tales  told  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
Why  should  he  try  to  read  them  ?   They  were 

nonsense."  He  was  bright  enough  and  could 
give  the  definitions  of  many  words  of  three  and 
four  syllables  ;  he  was  observant  and  could  de- 
scribe what  he  saw  with  unusual  ease  and 
clearness.  But  mother  and  teacher  and  sister 
struggled  years  to  teach  him  to  read.  Even 
.after  he  had  entered  the  Latin  School  he  could 
not  read  without  effort.  During  this  struggle 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  ever  I  were  blessed 
with  children  they  should  learn  to  read  from 
blocks  and  picture-books.  I  am  beginning  to 
•carry  out  my  theory.  One  of  my  twin  boys, 
just  two  years  old,  knows  the  entire  alphabet 
and  takes  great  delight  in  pointing  out  the  let- 
ters on  passing  horse-cars  and  on  street-signs. 
To  point  out  an  "  I  "  or  an  "  A  "  is  no  greater 
mental  effort  to  him  than  to  point  out  a  "  man  " 
or  "  dog." 

His  brother  knows  some  of  his  letters,  but  not 
all.  I  do  not  force  them  in  the  least.  They 
bring  me  a  block  and  point  to  a  letter,  and  I 
give  its  name.  They  often  find  two  of  a  kind 
and  bring  the  pair  for  my  approval. 

Happily  my  boys  are  strong  and  well,  other- 
wise their  father,  who  is  a  physician,  might  ob- 
ject to  the  carrying-out  of  my  theory. 

Roxbury,  Mass.  G.  W. 

Mutual  Confidence  between  Mother  and  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  is  a  way  in  which  parents,  mothers  es- 
pecially, may  do  harm  to  their  children  from  want 
of  forethought  ;  that  is,  by  not  patiently  listen- 
ing to  their  confidences,  sharing  their  little  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  making  them  feel  that  there  is 
no  one  in  the  wide  world  like  mother  for  play- 
mate and  companion.  One  deeply  impressed  in 
reference  to  this  says  :  "  It  is  really  pitiful  to 
see  a  good,  conscientious  mother  resolutely  shut- 
ting herself  away  from  so  much  that  is  best  and 
sweetest  in  children's  lives  for  the  sake  of  tuck- 
ing their  dresses  and  ruffling  their  skirts.  How 


surprised  and  grieved  she  will  be  to  find  her 
boys  and  girls  at  sixteen  regard  '  mother '  chiefly 
as  a  most  excellent  person  to  keep  shirts  in 
order  and  to  make  new  dresses,  and  not  as  one 
to  whom  they  care  to  go  for  social  companion- 
ship !  " 

Yet  before  they  are  snubbed  out  of  it  by  re- 
peated rebuffs,  such  as  "Run  away;  I'm  too 
busy  to  listen  to  your  nonsense,"  "Do  amuse 
yourselves  with  your  dolls  and  baby  rags,"  etc., 
the  children  naturally  go  to  their  mother  with 
all  their  little  sorrows  and  pleasures  ;  and  if  the 
mother  can  only  enter  into  their  plans  how 
pleased  and  happy  they  are  !  Such  a  shout  of 
delight  I  heard  last  summer  from  a  lady's  cro- 
quet-ground where  her  little  girls  were  playing  : 
"  O  goody,  goody!  mamma  is  coming  to  play 
with  us." 

She  was  a  busy  mother,  too,  and  we  knew 
would  much  have  preferred  to  use  what  few 
moments  of  recreation  she  could  snatch  from 
work  for  something  more  interesting  than  play- 
ing croquet  with  children  not  much  taller  than 
their  mallets.  She  has  often  said:  "I  cannot 
let  my  children  grow  away  from  me  ;  I  must 
keep  right  along  with  them  all  the  time.  And 
whether  it  is  croquet  with  the  little  ones,  or 
Latin  grammar  and  base-ball  with  the  boys,  or 
French  dictation  and  sash-ribbons  with  the  girls, 
I  must  be  in  it  as  far  as  I  can." 

Is  not  this  the  true  mother-heart  ?  And  will 
not  her  children  at  all  future  times  "  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed  "  ?  Indeed,  they  will  ever  reve- 
rence her,  her  teachings  and  example,  and  cher- 
ish her  most  lovingly  in  her  declining  days.  May 
the  number  of  such  devoted  mothers  and  such 
worthy  followers  increase  in  our  land  a  hundred- 
fold !  J.  K.  Bloomfield. 

Oswego,  A\  V. 

A  "Knack"  for  the  Bathing  Hour. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  practice  of 
washing  Baby's  face  and  ears  and  hands.  I 
speak  of  this  because  my  heart  and  my  head,  too, 
have  been  pierced  so  often  by  the  screams  of 
children  who  were  undergoing  what  to  them 
seems  a  needless  and  almost  cruel  duty.  I  take 
my  little  fellow  on  my  lap,  or  he  stands  by  me, 
and  I  begin  :  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  pig  run- 
ning along  by  its  mamma  ?  Well,  the  other  day  I 
saw  a  baby  pig  [all  the  time  washing],  and  it  ran 
along  and  cried,  '  O  mamma  !  you  mustn't  wash 
my  ear.'  The  mamma  said,  '  Yes,  I  must  wash 
your  ear.'  Then  the  baby  pig  said,  1  O  mamma  ! 
don't  wash  my  other  ear';  but  the  mamma  pig 
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said,  'Yes,  I  must,'  and  she  washed  it  all  clean" 
[both  ears  done].  Then  follows  a  similar  diver- 
sion for  face  and  hands,  each  little  finger  sepa- 
rately. So  the  baby  is  washed  without  a  ciy,  and 
really  seems  to  enjoy  the  process.  Some  mothers 
may  think  this  all  nonsense,  but  it  takes  just  as 
much  time  to  wash  a  screaming  child  as  it  does 
to  tell  some  little  thing  to  amuse  it. 

Memphis,  Tenn.        A  Memphis  Mother. 

Seraphs  of  Doubtful  Lineage. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
why  a  little  baby  should  show  temper  unprovoked. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rooted  belief  in  the  average 
mind  that  it  does,  which  I  find  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  my  idea  of  the  little  angels  "  fresh 
from  heaven."  Judith. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Diet  of  the  Antipodes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  and  those  who  sustain  you 
so  well  in  your  work,  for  the  help  and  comfort 
that  your  magazine  brings  to  one  young  mother, 
who  is,  indeed,  a  "stranger  in  a  strange  land." 
My  little  girl,  eleven  months  old,  is  the  only 
white  baby  in  this  region  ;  we  are  for  months  to- 
gether without  a  physician  ;  the  nearest  one 
could  not  get  to  us  in  less  than  ten  days.  You 
may  be  sure  I  am  very  careful  to  keep  my  baby 
in  good  health  and  mindful  of  all  that  would 
help  me  to  do  it. 

A  description  of  the  food  used  for  native 
infants  here  may  interest  you.  Not  many  of 
Babyhood's  readers  know,  probably,  that  thou- 
sands of  babies  are  being  reared  on  a  diet  of 
cheioed-iip  rice  and  mashed  banana.  The  babies 
of  Siam  are  deprived  almost  entirely  of  their 
natural  food,  which  is  regarded  as  insufficient 
for  the  child's  needs,  and  this  truly  heathenish 
compound  is  substituted.  The  parents  fre- 
quently express  much  surprise  when  told  that 
the  milk  of  the  mother  is  the  proper  and  suf- 
ficient aliment  for  a  young  babe.  Great  is  the 
wonder  over  a  European  child  reared  entirely 
on  milk. 


The  rice,  which  is  a  glutinous  kind,  is  steamed,, 
well  masticated  by  the  mother  or  older  sister, 
and  mixed  with  raw  mashed  banana.  Needless 
to  say  that  the  sum  of  infant  mortality  is  very 
j  large  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs  common.  L.  A.  M. 

Chieng  Mai,  North  Siam. 


Little  Ones  at  the  Theatre. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  Agnes  Walker's  let- 
ter in  a  late  number  of  Babyhood,  and  am 
I  tempted  to  give  my  own  experience  of  the  effect 
j  of  theatre  going  on  a  child.  I  fully  agree  that 
children  have  no  business  in  a  theatre  for  many 
reasons,  the  annoyance  that  they  generally  are 
to  their  older  neighbors  being  counted  among 
the  least.  There  is  something  exciting  to  a  child 
in  the  mere  fact  of  going  out  at  night — at  least  I 
have  found  it  so — and  when  the  hours  usually 
devoted  to  peaceful  slumber  are  spent  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  theatre,  where 
the  glare  of  light  dazzles  the  eye,  the  flow  of. 
music  charms  the  ear,  and  every  sense  is  alert 
for  "what  will  come  next,"  I  think  the  harm 
done  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  is  more 
than  most  people  imagine. 

My  little  girl  (not  the  baby)  is  the  unfortunate 
possessor  of  an  extremely  nervous,  sensitive  tem- 
perament, united  to  a  delicate  physique,  and  last 
winter  she  was  allowed  to  go  with  papa  a  few 
times  to  the  Opera-House  (she  was  just  seven 
years  old)  ;  but  she  came  home  each  night  with 
her  blue  eyes  brilliant  and  her  usually  pale 
cheeks  crimson  with  excitement,  could  not  quiet 
down  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
tossed  restlessly  to  and  fro,  a  few  words  now  and 
then  showing  that  the  scene  was  being  re-enacted 
in  her  dreams  ;  and  when  she  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  no  appetite,  fretful  and  languid,  the 
color  gone  from  her  face  and  the  light  from  her 
eyes,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  be  anything 
but  a  most  patient  mother  through  all  the  long 
day.  And  a  very  few  experiences  of  this  kind 
were  quite  sufficient  to  teach  me  that  my  child,, 
at  least,  had  no  business  at  the  theatre. 

York,  Pa.  I.  W.  M. 


NURSERY  OBSERVATIONS. 


Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits. — I  will  relate 
at  some  length  a  few  of  the  habits  of  a  three- 
year-old  boy  in  my  own  family,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  wre  have  combated  them.  The 
first  one  which  I  noticed  was  a  most  alarming 
habit  of  heavy  breathing,  which  appeared  when 
the  child  was  no  more  than  six  months  old. 
The  breathing  at  times  was  perfectly  normal, 
but  at  frequently  recurring  intervals  it  was  thick 
and  labored  to  a  painful  degree.  Strangers  in- 
variably thought  it  premonitory  of  croup,  and 
those  who  knew  him  better  feared  the  little 
lungs  were  already  diseased.  Constant  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  those  nearest  him  con- 
firmed the  impression  that  the  heavy  breathing 
was  only  a  habit,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  correct 
it.  Always  during  sleep  the  breath  came  as 
quietly  and  softly  as  with  any  child,  and  it  was 
only  when  under  excitement  that  it  became 
alarming.  The  first  thing,  then,  was  to  have  as 
little  excitement  as  possible,  and  upon  the  first 
symptom  of  labored  breathing  to  remove  the 
child  to  perfect  quiet.  As  he  grew  older,  and 
more  capable  of  comprehending  our  wishes,  we 
gradually  taught  him  to  know  that  it  displeased 
us  and  to  stop  it  at  our  command.  By  degrees 
the  intervals  during  which  the  breathing  was 
normal  became  longer  and  longer,  until  this  was 
the  general  state,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
departure.  Now,  at  three  and  one-half  years, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  As  the  same  child  be- 
gan talking  he  tried  to  speak  faster  than  he 
could  form  the  words,  and  a  habit  of  stammer- 
ing was  rapidly  forming  We  did  not  wait  until 
we  had  a  fully-formed  habit  to  battle  with,  but 
attacked  it  immediately,  not  allowing  a  single 
sentence  to  be  uttered  until  the  one  preceding  it 
was  slowly  spoken  and  distinctly  enunciated. 
It  took  time  and  patience,  but  the  process  in- 
volved less  of  suffering  to  the  child  than  it  would 
have  done  at  any  later  time,  and  he  speaks  now 
much  more  clearly  and  distinctly  than  his  mates. 
A  habit  of  squinting,  and  another  of  sitting 
stooped  in  his  carriage,  were  cured  by  constant 
care.    There  was  another,  the  cause  of  which  we 


never  could  determine,  which  proved  most  ob- 
stinate. This  was,  at  first,  thought  compara- 
tively harmless,  and  was  simply  the  turning  for- 

1  ward  and  downward  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear.    It  soon  became  evident  that,  if  persisted 

i  in,  it  would  ruin  the  shape  of  the  ears,  and  thus 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  head,  and  we  set  to 

'  work  to  correct  it.  The  task  seemed  almost 
hopeless  at  first,  for  watchfulness,  commands, 
and  even  punishment  produced  but  little  effect. 
We  persisted,  however,  and  in  time  were  re- 
warded by  a  complete  victory. — L.  E.  H.,  Can- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Early  Firmness  of  Character.— A  beautiful  boy 
of  three  years,  who  had  been  most  carefully 
trained,  was,  on  the  coming  of  warm  weather, 
given  the  liberty  of  the  yard.    A  little  neigh- 
bor who  had  not  been  so  carefully  reared,  but 
'  who  was  apparently  kind  and  good,  often  came 
to  play  with  him.    The  mother  watched  the 
little  friend  closely,  anxious  to  decide  with  jus- 
tice whether  he  was  a  fit  playmate  for  her  child. 
She  saw  nothing  wrong,  and  gradually  the  little 
;  fellows  became  firm  friends.    Drawing  a  little 
!  nearer  one  day  than  was  her  wont,  she  was 
j  startled  at  hearing  foul  words,  words  unfit  for 
j  any  ears,  from  the  mouth  of  the  boy.  Snatch- 
1  ing  up  her  child,  she  sent  the  offender  home,  tell- 
:  ing  him  that  he  never  again  could  come  into  the 
yard  until  the  evil  habit  was  conquered.  Then 
came  the  slow  and  laborious  extracting  of  the 
poison  ;  for  she  discovered  to  her  horror  that 
her  boy's  innocent  lips  would  sometimes  repeat 
the  loathsome  words,  though  he  tried  hard  to 
forget  them.    Weeks  passed  and  the  child,  pro- 
tected by  his  mother's  vigilance  and  his  habits 
of  obedience,  had  again  the  blessing  of  pure 
speech  ;  and  more  than  that,  he  had  gained  by 
the  dangerous  experience  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  and  a  firm  conviction  that  he  must  avoid  it. 
One  day,  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  he  was 
again  visited  by  his  friend.    They  played  hap- 
pily for  some  time,  when  he  was  seen  to  run 
suddenly  and  swiftly  to  the  house.    On  being 
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questioned  as  to  the  cause,  the  child  said  simply  : 
" '  Willie  said  a  bad  word,  and  I  thought  I  had 
better  come  in."  Great  was  that  mother's  re- 
ward for  her  painstaking  care,  and  great  was  her 
rejoicing  over  its  fruits. — H.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

First  Distinct  Utterances —As  our  baby  is  "No. 
1  "  in  more  senses  than  one,  we  are  interested  in 
first  developments.  She  is  eleven  months  old, 
but  has  not  shown  any  talent  for  drawing  as 
yet  :  so  we  cannot  send  any  illustrations,  as 
others  have  done,  for  Babyhood.  In  the 
matter  of  speech,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that 
she  made  a  new  departure  when,  at  about  nine 
months,  she  said  "down-stairs"  as  her  first 
articulate  word,  notwithstanding  the  nurse's 
efforts  to  teach  her  "  mamma  "  and  "papa." 
Perhaps  "  down-stairs  "  is  Baby's  protest  against 
the  superstition  of  the  monthly  nurse  in  carry- 
ing her  up  stairs  first.  We  would  like  to  hear, 
through  Babyhood,  what  have  been  the  first 
words  of  other  people's  darlings. —  V.,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

Keen  Perceptions — My  little  son,  seventeen 
months  old,  has  developed  a  degree  of  percep- 
tion which  seems  quite  wonderful  to  his  admir- 
ing relatives,  so  I  venture  to  tell  Babyhood 
about  it,  hoping  it  may  interest  others.  He  has 
shown  a  marked  delight  in  looking  at  pictures 
ever  since  he  was  very  young,  seeming  to  notice 
and  study  every  detail.  About  a  month  ago  I 
noticed  that,  if  a  picture  was  handed  to  him 
upside-down,  he  immediately  turned  it  right. 
We  were  quite  surprised,  as  I  have  often  seen 
children  twice  his  age  look  at  inverted  pictures 
for  a  long  time,  without  apparently  knowing  the 
difference.  We  have  tested  it  in  every  way,  but 
the  result  is  invariably  the  same,  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  the  picture.  The  instant  he 
glances  at  it  he  turns  it  right  before  he  will 
deign  to  look  any  further.  We  have  tried  pic- 
tures only  an  inch  square,  and  even  postage- 
stamps,  but  it  is  all  the  same.  If  one  is  given 
to  him  right  side  up  he  never  attempts  to  turn 
it,  but  shows  great  pleasure  in  looking  intently 
at  it.  He  has  been  sick  a  great  deal,  and  is  not 
at  all  far  advanced  in  other  respects  for  his  age, 
except  that  his  perceptions  are  all  extremely 
keen.  I  wish  I  could  hear  from  some  of  Baby- 
hood's numerous  friends  if  we  are  mistakenin 
thinking  this  remarkable  in  so  young  a  child. 
—  W.  M.  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Carious  Habit. — What  we  have  principally 
to  contend  against  in  children  are  little  tricks, 


which,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  graduallv 
grow  until  a  habit  is  formed  which  will  prove 
not  only  a  great  annoyance  but  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  cured.  A  case  presents  itself  in  my  ex- 
perience in  a  shy  and  nervous  girl  who,  upon 
entering  a  room,  always  stood  at  the  door,  and, 
pressing  the  end  of  her  little  finger  to  the  wood- 
work, would  twist  and  turn  it  with  a  screwing 
motion  for  some  seconds.  This  little  peculiarity 
was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  until  now,  a 
grown  woman,  with  little  ones  of  her  own,  she 
cannot  enter  a  room  nor  face  a  stranger  without 
the  preliminary  of  what  must  appear  to  on- 
lookers an  idiotic  action.  What  mortifications 
patient  care  and  watchfulness  would  have  saved 
this  unfortunate  person  are  incalculable. — 
Fanny  Gregory,  New  York  City. 

Influences  of  Music— Mrs.  P.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
inquires  in  the  August  number  of  Babyhood  if 
any  reader  has  noticed  that  music  affects  their 
babies  in  a  way  similar  to  hers.  When  my  boy 
was  eleven  months  old  we  were  surprised  one 
morning  during  family  worship  by  his  crying 
out  most  pitifully  whenever  we  sang  a  certain 
note.  It  was  E-flat.  We  were  so  astonished 
that  we  experimented  several  times  afterwards 
witli  the  same  result.  Some  one  frolicked 
with  him,  diverting  him  as  much  as  possible 
while  I  sang.  The  moment  I  sang  that  note 
he  stopped,  his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  sobbed  pitifully.  He  is 
one  year  old  to-day,  and  I  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment, but  without  the  same  result.  He 
has  outgrown  it  evidently. — Mrs.  E.  F.  G., 
Cleveland,  0. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  until  we  read  of  the 
"smart"  babies  in  Babyhood  that  our  little 
Trudge  might  be  of  their  number,  and  we  are 
uncertain  still  as  to  her  being  any  smarter  than 
the  majority  of  His  little  messengers  that  come, 
unhandicapped,  to  us.  At  four  months,  when 
crying  with  colic,  no  other  tune  but  the  "  Black 
Key  Polka  "  would  stop  her  crying  and  set  her 
little  arms  flying,  but  this  tune  she  would  notice 
at  once,  and  every  time  (I  say  nothing  about  her 
taste)  ;  and  at  six  months,  while  the  piano  would 
please  her,  a  mouth-organ,  let  it  be  played  ever 
so  sweetly  (?)  would  make  her  cry,  as  it  does  still 
at  eight  months. — Mrs.  S.  J.  M.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

The  notice  of  the  effect  of  music  on  Mrs.  P.'s 
little  girl,  mentioned  in  the  August  number, 
moves  me  to  give  my  baby's  experience.  When 
she  was  six  months  old  I  noticed  that  certain 
tunes  sung  to  her  would  bring  on  almost  frantic 
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crying- spells.  It  was  some  time  before  I  con- 
nected the  singing  and  the  crying,  but  after  re- 
peated trials  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
one  was  the  cause  of  the  other.  She  was  very 
fond  of  being  sung  to,  and  only  these  few  tunes 
— nearly  all  of  them  in  minor  keys — distressed 
her.  Her  tiny  face  would  begin  to  work  and 
quiver  the  moment  I  glided  into  one  of  them 
from  one  that  she  liked  ;  and  before  two  lines 
were  sung,  after  great  apparent  effort  to  control 
herself,  she  would  break  into  a  storm  of  sobs, 
which  would  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  tune 
changed.  She  is  now  three  years  old,  and,  after 
long  and  patient  effort  on  my  part,  is  beginning 
to  get  over  it.  I  take  her  in  my  lap,  tell  her  I 
am  going  to  sing  something  that  I  want  her  to  i 
learn  to  like,  so  that  she  can  sing  it  with  me,  in- 
terest her  in  it  beforehand,  and  begin.  Her 
whole  face  and  body  are  in  a  quiver  at  once  ;  but 
I  stop  and  talk  to  her  about  it  at  every  line,  try 
to  get  her  to  admire  certain  notes,  singing  them 
over  and  over,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time 
that  she  can  learn  to  like  it  if  she  will  try  ;  and 
in  this  way,  one  by  one,  many  of  the  tunes  are 
conquered,  and  she  learns  both  to  like  and  to 
sing  them.  But  it  is  a  slow  process.  She  car- 
ried some  two  or  three  tunes  very  well  when  she 
was  two  years  of  age  ;  at  two  and  a  half  she 
would  pick  up  any  tune  from  hearing  me  sing  it 
(I  only  sing  hymn  tunes,  which  are,  of  course, 
simple),  and  make  up  long  stories  in  prose, 
fitting  the  words  to  the  notes  as  she  went  along, 
singing  to  her  dolls.  I  don't  know  much  about 
children,  but  this  seems  to  me  unusual.  Before 
she  was  born  I  determined  that  I  would  do  all  I 
could  to  give  her  the  wonderful  blessing  I  had 
always  longed  for  so  vainly  for  myself — a  beau- 
tiful voice — and  whenever  I  was  alone  I  sang 
"with  my  whole  heart  joyfully  "  ;  and  I  suppose 
this  explains  her  sensitiveness  to  music  to  some 
extent  at  least.    By  holding  her  voice  back  until 


she  is  nearly  grown,  and  then  having  it  tho- 
roughly trained,  I  hope  to  see  my  wish  realized. 
— H.,  MiUedgeville,  Go. 

Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings.— I  greatly 
desire  that  you  give  space  in  your  magazine  to 
the  enclosed  in  the  hope  that  the  attention  of 
other  mothers  may  be  drawn  to  a  fact  which,  I 
fear,  is  often  ignored.  That  children  have  feel- 
ings will,  of  course,  not  be  gainsaid,  but  to 
what  extent  the  little  ones  suffer  when  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  upon  them  or  some  one  dear  to 
them  I  am  inclined  to  think  very  few  under- 
stand. A  case  in  point  occurred  in  my  own 
household.  My  little  daughter,  age  seven  years, 
had  been  troubled  with  a  fester  upon  her  finger, 
which  was  very  painful  in  its  necessary  dressing 
and  attention.  Her  little  brother  of  three  and  a 
half  years  has  always  shown  great  sympathy  for 
her  ;  he  would  entreat  me  not  to  hurt  Lulu. 
This  was  all  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
childish  sympathy,  as  after  each  occurrence  he 
would  resume  his  play;  but  it  would  appear  that 
I  unwittingly  taxed  his  feelings  past  endurance. 
At  the  last  dressing  of  the  finger  he  begged  me, 
as  usual,  not  to  "  hurt  Lulu,"  standing  by  the 
basin  in  which  I  was  washing  the  hand,  when 
suddenly  he  fell  fainting  to  the  floor,  and  it  was- 
two  or  three  minutes  before  he  could  be  revived. 
In  future  he  will,  of  course,  be  taken  out  of  the 
room  whenever  I  again  am  called  upon  to  play  the 
nurse;  but  think  how  much  he  must  have  suffer- 
ed. I  am  convinced  that  it  was  mental  anguish 
that  caused  him  to  faint,  for  both  previous  to 
and  after  the  faint  he  played  around  the  room 
with  the  other  children,  and,  while  he  had  been 
suffering  from  a  slight  cold,  he  was  in  no  other 
way  unwell.  We  have  never  had  to  call  the 
doctor  to  him  since  his  birth,  neither  has  he 
been  similarly  affected  before.  — Mrs.  N.y 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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Mending  Broken  Toys. 

One  of  the  great  and  constantly  recurring 
griefs  of  childhood  is  the  breaking  of  favorite 
toys.  On  the  occurrence  of  any  such  catastro- 
phe the  broken  article  is,  in  the  administration 
-of  our  nursery,  put  into  what  the  children  call 
the  "broken  closet,"  and  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  is  examined,  and,  if  not  irretrieva- 
bly ruined,  is  glued, 
nailed,  or  cemented,  as 
the  case  may  require. 
For  dolls  or  china  toys  I 
always  use  "  Ceramic 
cement,"  which  is  very 
strong,  and  costs  only 
fifteen  cents  a  bottle  at 
Macy's.  I  find  the  most 
satisfactory  dolls  for  lit- 
tle children  are  those 
with  cloth  bodies  and 
bisque  heads.  The 
bisque  are  a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  so- 
called  indestructible 
heads,  but  far  prettier, 
not  so  liable  to  be  dis- 
figured by  ordinary 
knocks,  and  when 
broken  can  be  mended 
over  and  over  again  with  cement. 

The  time  that  is  spent  in  mending  toys,  even 
by  a  very  busy  mother,  is  by  no  means  wasted, 
for  there  is  something  very  touching  in  the  per- 
fect faith  that  the  children  have  in  their  parents' 
ability  to  set  everything  right,  and  the  delight 
in  the  restoration  of  some  shattered  treasure  is 
worth  exerting  one's  self  for  ;  besides  that,  the 
habit  that  is  formed  of  coming  straight  to  ' '  mam- 
ma "  in  every  difficulty,  with  a  certainty  that 
sympathy  and,  if  possible,  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming,  is  one  that  strengthens  as  time 
goes  on,  and  brings  mother  and  child  closer  to- 
gether. X.  Y.  Z. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Toy  Money. 

In  reply  to  a  reader  who  asks  for  information 
on  this  subject  we  show  herewith  an  illustration 
of  the  toy-money  made  under  Fisher's  patent, 
which  we  believe  is  the  only  kind  permitted  to 
be  sold,  the  matter  being  subject  to  special  regu- 
lations by  the  Treasury  Department.    It  con- 


sists of  discs  of  heavy  card-board  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  on  which  are  imprinted  accurate 
representations  of  the  various  coins  in  common 
use. 

This  money  is  interesting  as  a  toy  with  which 
the  children  can  ' '  play  store,"  and  unconsciously 
learn  the  art  of  readily  and  accurately  making 
change.    There  are  two  sets,  one  representing 


the  common  current  coins  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  of  Canada. 

Each  box  of  United  States  money  contains 
assorted  pieces  representing  over  $16.  The  box 
contains  also  eight  small  trays,  which  are  re- 
movable.   Price,  per  box,  25  cents. 

A  New  Ball  Game. 

A  new  ball  game  has  appeared  in  the  toy- 
stores,  which  will  recommend  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  mother.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
board  standing  on  legs  of  a  convenient  height  ; 
this  board  has  four  holes  in  its  surface  from 
which  are  suspended  pouches  of  colored  cord, 
netted.  Four  balls,  supposed  to  be  of  the  colors 
of  the  bags,  accompany  the  board,  and  the  game 
is  to  toss  balls  (similar  to  those  of  the  First  Gift 
described  in  the  Kindergarten  article  in  this 
number  of  Babyhood)  into  the  bags,  each  into 
the  bag  of  its  own  color. 

Unfortunately,  the  toy-makers  feel  no  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  educating  the  children's  eyes 
for  color,  and  unless  care  is  taken  in  purchasing 
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the  game  they  will  palm  off  purple  balls  to 
match  blue  bags,  and  yellow  balls  that  are  sup- 
posed to  rest  in  orange  bags.  However,  with 
this  exception,  it  certainly  is  an  excellent  game, 
training  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  necessary  ef- 
fort made  to  toss  the  balls  each  into  its  own  bag. 


manufacturers,  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  or  Stirn  &  Lyon,  10  Park  Place. 
Xew  York. 


Marble  Games. 

THE  accompanying  cut  shows  the  game  known 
as  "  Snap  Marbles,"  which  embodies  principles 


and  methods  of  counting  which  have  never  before 
been  incorporated  in  any  game.  Six  marbles  are 
played  on  a  board,  by  snapping  with  the  finger. 
It  will  be  found  attractive  to  all  little  ones  who 
can  count  perfectly.  At  the  head  of  the  board 
or  alley  there  is  a  series  of  slight  indentations 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  score  of 
the  game  is  based  on  the  formation  of  simple  geo- 
metrical figures  on  this  triangular  table  by  the 
playing  of  the  marbles.  Any  number  of  players 
may  join.    Price  50  cents. 

"The  Fascinator"  is  the  name  of  another 
marble  toy  in 
which  cues  are 
used  for  shoot- 
ing the  marbles. 
Price  Si.  The 
box  containing 
it  is  a  little  less 
than  three  feet 
long. 

The  "Tivoli  Board,"  though  a  very  old  toy, 
is  always  entertaining,  and  proves  quite  a  charm 
to  even  very  little  children,  who  never  cease  to 
be  interested  in  watching  for  the  final  stopping- 
place  of  the  marble  as  it  goes  bounding  from  pin 


High  Art  with  Flower-Juice  Paints. 

Little  folks,  like  ourselves,  are  happiest  when 
occupied  ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  mo- 
ther, with  her  hands  and  head  full  of  work  and 
care,  to  invent  and  then  start  the  restless  young 
life  about  her  on  some  new  track  of  amusement. 

"  Me  want  somefin'  to  do." 
That  is  the  little  whiny,  pitiful 
note  I  hear  rung  through  the 
long,  dreary  days  of  winter  and 
those  still  more  trying,  the  rainy 
ones  of  summer,  when  the  sud- 
den shut-in  from  the  blessed  all-out-doors  is 
misery  for  the  little  people,  and  they  are  not 
slow  to  show  it.  Throughout  the  year  I  think 
the  rainy  days  of  summer  tax  a  mother's  patience 
most,  for  usually  the  older  ones  can  run  out  in 
the  storm  to  some  extent  without  harm,  while 
their  fair-weather  playmates,  the  younger  ones, 
cannot,  and  this  causes  cloudy  skies  indoors. 

One  summer  day,  when  rain-drops  beat  the 
window-panes  from  outside  and  restless,  unoc- 
cupied fingers  drummed  them  from  within,  with 
a  drizzle  of  tears  and  the  old,  plaintive  cry, 


to  pin.  Its  price  ranges  from  $1  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  finish. 

We  suppose  it  is  needless  to  caution  parents 
that  marble  games  of  any  kind  are  not  desirable 
for  the  wee  ones  whose  hands  have  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  keeping  away  from  mouths. 

Most  of  the  toys  here  illustrated  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  large  toy-store,  or  by  mail  of  the 


"What  can  me  do,  mamma?"  that  tires  and 
frets  a  body  so  when  work  hurries  and  time  can- 
not be  spared  to  amuse  disconsolate  little  ones, 
I  reached  for  a  fresh  supply  of  spices,  for  it  was 
baking-day,  and  caught  sight  of  an  old  box  on 
an  upper  shelf  in  my  pantry  which  years  before, 
when  I  was  a  little  child,  I  had  spent  many 
happy  hours  decorating  with  painted  pictures. 
They  were  faded  now,  the  bright  flowers  I  had 
carefully  stained  with  juices  of  different  plants, 
but  a  glance  at  the  old  box  was  enough  to  start 
a  train  of  thoughts  that  soon  set  my  little  folks 
hard  at  work  with  happy  faces. 

The  boy  who  delighted  in  his  liberty  to  run 
in  the  rain  was  sent  to  gather  flowers  and  leaves 
of  certain  plants,  while  the  little  girl  scampered 
up-garret  for  a  roll  of  remnant  wall-hangings. 
From  these  I  selected  two  large  sheets  sprinkled 
with  flowers  and  birds  in  light  colors.  Tears, 
peevishness,  rain,  all-out-doors  were  forgotten, 
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as  with  happy  faces  my  two  little  people  busied 
themselves  over  their  work  of  cutting  pretty 
figures  from  the  wall-paper  and  staining  them 
bright  colors  with  the  flowers  Frankie  had  gath- 
ered. 

They  worked  on  duplicate  figures  at  the  same  j 
time,  taxing  their  ingenuity  trying  to  outdo  each 


single  houses,  passenger-station,  freight-depot r 
coal-sheds,  railroad-train,  canal-boats,  monitor, 
passenger-steamer,  lighthouse,  etc.,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  plan  designated  on  the  map,  may 
be  arranged  in  various  other  ways.  With  a 
box  of  sand,  "  real  "  hills  and  streets  may  be 
formed  and  the  buildings,  etc.,  set  in  place. 


other  in  producing  gay  results.  Satiny,  gray  j 
storks  craned  their  necks  high  when  made  bril- 
liant with  scarlet  wings,  yellow  heads,  sky-blue  I 
tail-feathers,  green  legs,  and  black  feet  that  a 
coal  from  the  ash-pit  had  produced.  What  fun 
it  was  to  experiment  with  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms damp  and  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  how 
well  did  mamma  know  that  tear-drop  and  sweet- 
flag  blossoms  would  stain  pretty  shades  of  blue 
and  purple  ;  dandelions  and  buttercups  bright 
yellow  ;  nasturtiums  every  color  their  blossoms 
represented  ;  and  that  of  all  the  green  leaves 
gathered  those  of  the  ' 4  pig-weed  "  stained  the 
brightest,  clearest  green  ! 

Contented  and  happy,  they  worked  away,  and 
so  did  I  over  my  cake-board,  with  no  demands 
on  my  time  and  patience.  The  rain-drops  pat- 
tered against  the  windows  unnoticed ;  all  was 
sunshine  indoors  for  my  small  people,  who 
were  intent  on  preparing  colored  pictures  with 
which  to  cover  boxes — a  work  which  will  keep 
them  busy  more  than  one  rainy  day. 

Madison,  Me.  Clarissa  Potter. 


Miniature  Villages. 

A  very  complete  toy  village  is  known  as  the 
"  American "  (as  distinguished  from  the  im- 
ported), and  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  for- 
eign in  design,  finish,  variety,  and  construction. 
It  is  shown  in  the  above  cut.  A  large  map  or 
plan  of  a  village,  with  streets,  canals,  river,  har- 
bor,  etc.,  lithographed  in  colors,  accompanies 
each  set.    The  pieces  consist  of  church,  blocks,  ! 


The  whole  is  packed  in  a  strong  wooden  box  ; 
price  $i. 

The  "American  Village,  Junior,"  is  made 
somewhat  after  the  above,  but  smaller,  and  sells 
for  50  cents. 


Combination  Doll  Mansion. 

A  doll's  play-house  with  the  above  name  is 
quite  an  attractive  and  pretentious-looking  domi- 
cile, about  26  inches  long,  15  wide,  and  27  high. 
It  has  four  rooms  and  a  Mansard  roof.  All 


windows  and  doors  are  made  to  open  and  shut. 
It  is  made  in  sections,  and  packed  in  a  box 
26x11x4,  the  box  becoming  the  foundation  when 
the  house  is  mounted,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
Price  $1.50. 
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HIGH-CHAIR 


— When  the  Tenth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry- 
was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  from  the  "Lake 
Region  "  the  little  son  of  a  captain  did  not  approve 
of  the  orders  of  the  general  of  the  army,  and  in- 
deed seriously  objected  to  the  change.  He  had 
heard  much  of  the  dreariness  of  the  wild  West, 
and  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  departure  of 
his  father's  company  said  to  his  parents  :  "  Come, 
now,  let  us  go  to  church  and  say  good-by  to  God." 

Another  child  at  a  boarding-house,  who  had  made 
friends  with  the  children  of  a  family  who  were 
about  to  leave,  saw  with  disappointment  the  advent 
of  a  gentleman  and  wife  without  children.  She 
anxiously  asked  mother  concerning  them:  "Why 
is  it,  mamma,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  have  no  little 
children.    Are  they  bachelors  ?  " 

Our  own  little  Jack,  when  in  possession  of  his 
high-chair  and  his  Noah's  ark,  with  which  he  was 
much  interested,  ceased  his  play  one  day  and  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  the  following  conclusion  :  "  Horses 
and  cows  and  dogs  have  legs  to  keep  their  stomachs 
up."—- Dr.  W.  T.  Parker,  Newport,  R.  I. 

— As  for  little  Joe,  he  would  eat  the  ripe  peaches, 
in  direct  disobedience,  too.  His  love  for  them 
overcame  everything  else.  In  despair  his  mother 
said  :  ' '  Joey,  if  you  will  do  so,  I  shall  perhaps 
lose  my  little  boy  ;  for  you  will  certainly  be  sick 
and  die  unless  you  obey  me."  "If  I  do  die,"  Joey 
responded  cheerfully,  "I  guess  they'll  be  glad  to 
see  me  come  to  heaven,  I'll  be  so  full  of  peaches  !  " 

It  was  over  twenty  years  ago  when  little  Casper 
paid  a  visit  to  the  West  country  with  his  mother. 
The  chief  mode  of  locomotion,  after  pedals,  was  in 
that  section  by  lumber  wagons.  This  was  a  new 
and  strange  thing  to  the  boy,  and  one  stormy 
night,  after  he  was  in  bed,  while  his  mother  was 
preparing  to  follow  him,  hearing  a  long,  rolling 
peal  of  thunder,  he  exclaimed  :  "Why,  mamma, 
does  God  ride  in  lumber  wagons  too  ? " — Mrs. 
G.  A.  P.,  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 

— My  three-year-old  boy  is  of  a  very  theological 
turn  of  mind.  While  at  table  one  day  he  asked  : 
"Is  God  in  this  room  ?"  "Yes."  "Then  why 
don't  him  eat  him  breakfast  ? " 

His  little  sister  of  two  is  quite  given  to  fall- 
ing out  with  the  world  at  times.  Once,  when 
she  was  especially  cross,  her  brother  was  praying  in 
her  presence  :  "  Please  bless  Margie."  She  frown- 
ed severely,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Don't  talk  about  I  I  " 
— Mrs.  Anson  D.  Morse,  Lyme,  Cotin. 

— Little  Fay,  who  had  but  recently  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  his  grandfathers,  referred  to 
him  in  his  prayer  thus:  "God  bless  grandpa,  and 
the  other  grandpa  who  smokes  a  pipe." — W.  H., 
New  York  City. 

— Fred,  three  years  old,  and  his  baby  sister  were 
to  have  a  drink  of  water.  Fred  reached  for  the 
glass,  saying  :  "  Et  me  have  it  firss";  but  mam- 
ma said,  "  No,  little  girls  always  first."  Sir  Fred 
replied,  "  No  !  gen'lemen  firss.  They're  jus  as 
sirsty  as  girls  !  " — Mrs.  L.  C.  H.,  Burrsville,  N.  J. 

— A  little  boy  who  was  to  pass  the  afternoon  with 
the  doctor's  little  daughter  was  given  two  pieces  of 
-candy.  When  he  returned  his  mother  inquired  if 
he  gave  the  larger  piece  to  the  little  girl.  "No, 
mother,  I  didn't.  You  told  me  to  give  the  biggest 
piece  to  the  company,  and  I  was  the  company  over 
there. " — Exchange . 
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— Mamma,  coming  into  the  room,  finds  Fanny 
playing  with  the  contents  of  the  sewing-machine 
drawers,  and  rather  sharply  orders  her  away. 
Fanny  continues  her  play  calmly,  and  says,  "  Have 
patience,  mamma,  have  patience  !  " — Helen  A.  Lee, 
Rock/or  d,  III. 

— Little  Louisa,  not  three  years  old,  was  observed 
as  she  sat  at  the  table  to  attempt  to  spit  with  great 
energy  into  the  corner  of  her  bib,  and  when  asked 
what  she  was  doing,  said  :  "  I  trying  to  spit  out  ray 
teeth  as  Aunt  Mary  Ann  does."  Poor  Aunt  Man- 
Ann's  false  teeth  hurt  her,  so  she  slyly  slipped  them 
out  into  her  napkin  when  she  sat  down  to  the 
table,  fondly  hoping  she  was  unobserved,  but  the 
little  one's  sharp  eyes  had  seen  her. 

Seven-year-old  Johnny  is  fond  of  long  words. 
He  heard  his  mother  telling  of  a  man  who  swallow- 
ed his  false  teeth  in  his  sleep.  ' 1  Did  he  have  to  take 
an  epidemic  ?  "  he  anxiously  inquired.  He  asked  his 
mother  the  other  day  if  you  could  tell  just  what 
second  a  person  died.  His  mother  thought  not. 
Then  why  does  it  say  in  the  paper  '  Died  on  the 
22d  inst  ? '  " 

Little  Robbie  P   first  looked  out  on  a  snow- 
covered  world  when  he  was  two  years  and  one  month 
old.  "  Soap-suds,  mamma,  soap  suds  !  "  he  exclaim- 
ed; and  when  she  took  him  out  he  would  not  be  set 
down  in  the  snow,  but  drew  up  his  little  feet  and 
clung,  screaming,  to  her.  Finally  she  set  him  down 
in  the  snow,  and  in  a  moment  his  tears  and  fears 
vanished,  and  he  was  delighted  ;  he  evidently  had 
thought  there  was  an  unknown  depth  of  water  under 
the  "  suds."— Mrs.  J.  M.  Trimble,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

— A  little  girl  in  company  with  her  mother 
visited  the  house  of  a  friend  living  "  On-the-Hill," 
Rondout,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  little  girl  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  house  in  which  she  was 
visiting.  Her  parents  had  moved  from  it  about  a 
month  ago.  The  girl  took  great  pleasure  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  where  she  had  spent 
many  happy  hours  playing.  Just  before  leaving  her 
mother  took  her  into  the  lady's  bedroom  and  show- 
ed her  a  wee  baby  that  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore. She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and  then  in- 
nocently exclaimed:  "Mamma,  we  moved  a  little 
too  soon.  We'd  have  got  that  baby  if  we  had 
stayed  here." — Kingston  Freeman. 

— Paul,  five  years  old,  had  been  poking  at  the  range 
and  burned  a  hole  in  his  sleeve.  His  mother  said  : 
"You  will  surely  catch  afire,  and  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  of  you  but  a  little  pile  of  ashes.  What 
will  I  say  then?"  At  once  Paul  replies:  "You 
will  say,  1  Kate,  shovel  up  those  ashes  ! '  "—TV.  Y. 
Tribune. 

— Resenting  an  Interruption. — May  and  Edith 
are  sisters,  four  and  five  years  old  respectively. 
May  had  been  very  naughty,  and  mamma  had  taken 
her  over  her  knee  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment, when  Edith  suddenly  pushed  the  door  ajar 
and  peeped  in.  Turning  her  chubby  face  as  far 
round  toward  her  sister  as  the  peculiar  position 
would  admit,  May  said  very  gravely :  "Go  right 
out,  Edie  !  Don't  you  see  I'm  busy  ? "  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  mamma  granted  a  respite.— Boston 
Record. 

— Elsie  (seeing  for  the  first  time  a  calf):  "  Oh  I 
mamma,  these  must  be  the  little  cows  that  give  con- 
densed milk  !  " — Baptist  Weekly. 
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WITH  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  Babyhood,  which  this  issue  marks, 
we  believe  it  will  be  pardonable  if  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has,  in  its  short  career, 
been  instrumental  in  no  insignificant  degree 
in  bringing  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  little  children  into  a 
prominence  which  they  have  never  before 
had.  The  declaration  on  the  cover  of  the  first 
number,  that  it  believed  that  "  the  Baby's 
affairs  are  entitled  to  the  best  efforts  of  the 
best  thinkers  and  writers,  professional  and 
unprofessional,  at  home  and  abroad,"  was  by 
no  means  a  new  creed,  but  was  merely  one 
which,  although  having  disciples  all  over  the 
world,  had  not  yet  been  regarded  worthy  of  a 
special  exponent  in  the  press,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  modern  progress.  As  a 
magnet  will,  when  drawn  through  sand,  at- 
tract to  itself  the  particles  of  metal  contained 
in  it,  so  a  periodical,  finding  here  and  there  a 
subscriber,  will  in  time  gather  together  into 
one  family  of  readers  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  of  its  way  of  thinking.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  time  had  come  for  such  a 
union  of  thought  in  matters  relating  to  the 
care  of  infants,  and  Babyhood  has  more 
than  demonstrated  its  practicability.  The 
discussions  of  these  topics  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  its  own  pages  ;  they  are  continu- 
ally copied  and  commented  upon  by  other 
journals  everywhere,  until  the  number  of 
persons  before  whom  they  are  brought  can 
doubtless  be  counted  by  millions,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that,  with  so  great  a  number 
of  earnest  writers  and  readers  waiting,  a 
medium  of  communication   between  them 


should  not  have  been  provided  long  before. 
Now  that  it  is  established,  it  has  already  be- 
come exceedingly  difficult  for  it  to  keep  pace 
with  its  requirements  ;  every  important  sub- 
ject touched  upon  is  taken  up  by  many  read- 
ers and  treated  with  ability,  and  the  letters 
which  reach  the  conductors  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  magazine  abound  with 
earnest  practical  discussions  far  beyond  our 
capacity  to  publish.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Baby  of  to-day  has  more  thought 
and  care  bestowed  upon  his  present  comfort 
and  future  welfare  than  had,  in  our  time,  the 
thousands  of  us  who  are  now  studying  him — 
we  can  say  it  with  no  intimation  of  ingrati- 
tude to  our  progenitors,  who  in  their  day 
and  generation  did  for  us  magnificently  ac- 
cording to  their  light ;  they  had  few  of  the 
facilities  of  to-day,  and — no  Babyhood. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Baby- 
hood's work,  by  the  way,  is  the  proof  which 
it  has  developed  of  the  power  of  the  Baby  as 
an  educator  and  disciplinarian  of  its  parents. 
We  are  in  possession  of  incontestable  evi- 
dence that  a  host  of  young  people  are  just 
now  walking  a  good  deal  straighter  than  they 
ever  did  before  in  their  lives. 


Among  a  number  of  communications 
which  we  have  received  apropos  of  the  article 
last  spring  in  these  pages  on  "  Baby  Travel- 
lers "  there  is  one  from  a  Pennsylvania  lady 
who  says  : 

"When  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  baby-world  is,  in  all  seasons,  to  be  seen  on  the 
cars,  it  appears  strange  that  so  little  is  done  in  the 
interest  of  mothers  and  children  while  travelling. 
There  are  parlor-cars  for  the  luxurious  enjoyment 
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of  men  and  women,  and  dining  cars  for  the  con- 
venience of  all,  besides  smoking-cars  for  the  special 
satisfaction  of  those  whose  habits  are  obnoxious 
to  others  ;  why  not  have  nursery-cars  next,  pro- 
vided with  cradles,  hammocks,  nursery  chairs, 
clothes  racks,  etc..  etc.?  But  the  time  for  these  is 
not  yet.  and  many  a  weary  mother  is  more  fatigued 
by  a  day's  travel  and  many  a  baby  more  upset  by  the 
irregular  habits  of  that  clay  than  can  be  compen- 
sated by  a  week's  rest.M 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  correspondent 
that  "  the  time  is  not  yet."  Indications  are 
plenty  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  so  excel- 
lent a  suggestion  to  find  favor,  and  we  will 
venture  the  prediction  that  it  will  ere  long  be 
acted  upon.  If  one  of  the  principal  "  trunk 
lines  "  should  introduce  such  an  improve- 
ment there  is  little  doubt  that  the  traffic  it 
would  monopolize  would  soon  prove  so  re- 
munerative that  rival  railroads  would  follow 
in  its  wake,  until  the  "  nursery-car  "  became 
as  much  of  a  necessary  feature  of  a  "  through 
train  "  as  is  the  ordinary  passenger-car. 


The  letter  in  another  column  from  a  lady 
describing  her  difficulties  with  children  who, 
having  once  learned  to  count,  have  become 
confused  and  are  beginning  all  over  again,  is 
a  reminder  that  not  the  least  of  the  many 
advantages  that  the  baby  of  the  period  has 
over  his  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  born  at  a  time  when  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  pretty  generally  adopted. 
It  has  already  been  legalized  by  most  civil- 
ized nations,  and  made  compulsory  in  not  a 
few  ;  the  babies  of  the  latter  countries  have 
not  to  anticipate  writhing  and  wrestling  with 
bushels,  pecks,  gallons,  rods,  and  furlongs  as 
soon  as  school  days  come,  but  will  find  them- 
selves advanced  in  mental  achievements  over 
their  peers  of  our  own  country  by  as  much 
as  tens  and  hundreds  are  easier  to  master 
than  dozens  and  grosses.  The  United  States 
set  a  good  example,  however,  in  adopting  the 
decimal  system  of  coins,  and  if  the  coming 
generation  in  Great  Britain  would  rise  in 
their  might  and  adopt  it  also  there  would 
be  little  left  to  be  done  to  secure  the  use 
of  a  similar  system  universally,  including 
the  measures  and  weights.  The  saving  in 
months  of  every  child's  school-life  resulting 
from  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  method 


has  been  pretty  closely  estimated  by  certain 
adepts  at  that  kind  of  figuring,  and  the  show- 
ing is  quite  remarkable. 


There  is  probably  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  labels  that  even  a  modern  baby  may  pro- 
perly carry,  but  the  following  idea  is  not 
altogether  a  bad  one.  Following  up  the 
suggestion  made  by  Babyhood  some  time 
ago,  that  every  child  old  enough  to  walk 
should  have  its  name  and  address  plainly 
marked  in  some  accessible  part  of  its  cloth- 
ing, a  Western  paper  proposes  that  it  have 
also  a  placard  hung  upon  it,  to  read  : 

DON'T    KISS  | 
THIS  BABY. 

The  baby  would  thus  be  fairly  provided 
with  safeguards  against  being  lost  and  having 
some  unsuspected  contagious  disease  thrust 
upon  it.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  made 
in  jest  or  earnest  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but 
we  give  it  the  benefit  of  this  added  publicity, 
with  some  misgivings,  however,  as  to  whether 
so  prominent  a  notice  would  not  have  the 
effect  usually  resulting  from  the  sign,  "  Don't 
look  on  the  other  side." 


The  judicious  assignment  of  a  mother's 
time  becomes  a  matter  of  increasing  import- 
ance as  the  years  go  on  and  nursery  cares 
grow  more  complex  and  exacting  with  the 
advance  of  the  age  of  its  little  inmates  or  the 
increase  in  their  number.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  mother  will  unnecessarily  add  to 
her  work  is  in  superfluous  sewing.  Not  that 
frills  and  furbelows  are  to  be  wholly  anathe- 
matized, but  that,  when  it  becomes  a  choice 
between  them  and  something  of  greater  val- 
ue, they  must  give  place.  Has  not  many  a 
reader  of  these  lines  sometimes  said,  for  in- 
stance, and  honestly  believed,  that  she  had 
no  time  to  go  on  an  excursion  which  the 
children  would  have  enjoyed,  and  wThich 
would  have  done  her  a  world  of  good,  and 
has  she  not  then  devoted  as  many  hours  as 
the  excursion  would  have  taken  to  purely  un- 
necessary sewing  ?    There  is  a  limit  to  both 
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time  and  strength  ;  she  is  a  rematkahle 
mother— that  is,  among  the  conscientious 
ones— who  ever  gets  through  more  than  half 
the  things  she  plans  for  each  day;  but  does 
she  not  often  crowd  the  more  important 
things  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  purely 
material  ?  We  are  too  apt  to  look  forward 
to  a  leisure  time  that  never  comes. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  following 
the  series  on  "  The  Kindergarten  at  Home  " 
with  a  view  to  its  practical  application,  and, 
indeed,  all  who  are  interested  in  any  similar 
subject,  will  derive  much  profit  from  reading 
a  short  article  in  the  October  Century,  by 
Pres.  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  entitled  "  Hand-Craft  and  Rede- 
Craft  " — a  consideration  of  the  power  of  the 
hand  to  hold,  shape,  match,  carve,  paint, 
bake,  plough,  or  weave,  in  contrast  to  the 
power  to  read,  to  reason,  and  to  think.  The 
author  calls  his  article  "  a  plea  for  the  first- 
named,"  while  disavowing  all  disposition  to 
belittle  the  second  ;  and  the  earnest  and 
striking  presentation  of  his  plea  cannot  fail 
to  interest  all  who  have  ever  thought  serious- 
ly of  the  too  obvious  tendency  in  many 
quarters  to  bring  up  children  with  no  apti- 
tude whatever  for  hand-work  of  any  kind, 
though  excelling  mentally.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  wrong  that  so  many  people,  some  whose 
minds  are  full  of  ideas  and  some  whose  purses  are 
full  of  gold  (not  to  speak,  of  those  who  have  neither), 
are  prone  to  look  down  upon  hand-craft.  They 
think  only  of  the  tasks  of  a  slave,  a  drudge,  or  a 
char-boy.  They  have  never  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
making,  the  delight  there  is  in  guiding  the  fingers 
by  the  conscious  and  planning  will.  They  like  to 
hear,  see,  own,  or  eat  what  others  have  made,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  production. 
Their  minds  may  be  bright,  but  their  fingers  are 
lazy.  Many  such  persons  work  too  long  or  too  late 
with  their  eyes,  poring  over  the  story  of  what  others 
have  done,  and  keeping  their  brains  alert  with  the 
tales  of  other  people's  skill ;  yet  they  never  think  of 
finding  another  sort  of  rest  or  relief  in  the  praccice 
of  hand-craft.  ...  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  boys 
become  men  without  being  trained  to  any  kind  of 
skill  ;  they  wish,  therefore,  to  be  buyers  and  sellers, 
traders  and  dealers.  .  .  .  They  have  never  learned 
how  to  produce  with  their  own  hands  anything 
which  the  world  is  willing  to  pay  for.  Ask  such  a 
youth,  'What  can  you  do  for  your  own  support?' 
Alas  !  how  often  will  '  Nothing'  be  the  answer." 

The  writer  then  points  out  the  importance 
of  beginning  early,  even  in  the  nursery,  to 
give  to  every  child,  of  both  sexes,  a  practical 


knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of  training  the 
hand  to  some  occupation  useful  in  itself — of 
adapting  simple  and  common  plays  to  this 
end.  The  conclusions,  which  relate  mainly 
to  grown  children  and  young  men  and 
women,  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but 
we  quote  what  the  author  calls  "  four  pre- 
liminary needs  for  the  promotion  of  hand- 
craft "  as  having  a  direct  interest  for  all  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  : 

"  {a)  Kindergarten  work  should  be  taught  in  the 
nurseries  and  infant  schools  of  rich  and  poor. 

"  (b)  Every  girl  should  learn  to  sew,  and  every 
boy  should  learn  to  use  domestic  tools,  the  carpen- 
ter's or  the  gardener's,  or  both. 

"  (c)  Well-planned  exercises  fitted  to  strengthen 
arms,  fingers,  wrists,  lungs,  etc.,  should  be  devised, 
and.  where  possible,  driving,  riding,  swimming, 
rowing,  playing  ball,  and  other  out-of-door  sports 
should  be  encouraged. 

"  (d)  Drawing  should  be  taught  as  early  as  writ- 
ing, and  as  long  as  reading,  for  all,  and  everywhere." 


In  the  article  on  the  fever-thermometer 
reference  is  made  to  parents  who  are  so  nerv- 
ous that  the  less  they  know  about  signs  and 
symptoms  the  better.  This  class  of  people 
is  well  known  to  every  one,  and  painfully  well 
known  to  every  physician.  They  are  "  nerv- 
ous "  not  in  the  good  sense  of  that  word,  but 
in  the  bad.  They  have  not  that  high  type  of 
nerve  that  leads  the  mother  to  patiently  and 
efficiently  watch  many  nights  and  days  with 
her  child,  even  if  she  totally  collapses  after- 
ward, but  that  form  of  nervousness  which  is 
simply  unintelligent  and  unrestrained  excit- 
ability, for  which  "  fidgetiness  "  would  be  a 
better  name.  By  such  persons  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  thermometer,  or  in  any- 
other  way,  is  pretty  certainly  misinterpreted. 
They  take  no  account  of  the  natural  progress 
of  a  disease,  and  if  results  are  not  immedi- 
ately manifested  they  consider  treatment  to 
have  failed  and  wish  it  changed.  They  in- 
terpret the  natural  reserve  of  a  physician  who 
declines  to  prophesy  concerning  the  un- 
known as  an  attempt  to  hide  from  them  cer- 
tain disaster  ;  and  so  in  every  direction  they 
find  causes  for  fear  and  suspicion.  To  such 
persons  a  thermometer  is  only  an  additional 
instrument  of  terror.  In  a  subsequent  num- 
ber we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  febrile 
symptoms. 
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WITH  MOTHERS. 


BY  MARION 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  BABIES. 

THE  most  conceited  of  mothers  may  have 
serious  doubts  of  her  fitness  to  manage 
her  child  properly.  The  most  modest  is  apt 
to  believe  that  her  friends'  children  would  be 
better  off  if  she  were  consulted  as  to  their 
training. 

Herein  is  mystery7,  but  the  fact  is  solid  and 
axiomatic.  We  oftenersee  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  than  we  behold  our  offspring  as  they 
appear  to  our  world  at  large.  The  charmed 
line  of  our  households  passed,  the  scales  fall 
from  our  eyes.  If  we  do  not  forthwith  mount 
lenses  of  critical  power,  we  yet  discern  clear- 
ly and  weigh  justly,  according  to  the  standard 
set  for  other  people's  affairs,  especially  for 
other  people's  children.  Naturally  enough, 
that  intended  for  home  use  is  constructed  on 
a  different  principle.  The  truism  is  as  old  as 
the  metaphor  of  the  mote  and  the  beam. 

A  woman  whose  amiability  was  a  proverb 
had  the  most  unruly  and  disagreeable  boys 
and  girls  I  have  as  yet  had  the  misery  of 
meeting.  A  visit  of  moderate  length  to  her 
house  was  a  foretaste  of  pandemonium.  With 
the  fatal  ubiquity  of  their  kind,  they  were 
present  and  aggressive  from  dawn  to  mid- 
night. One  or  more  of  the  half-dozen  was 
crying  for  at  least  ten  hours  of  the  day  ; 
meals  were  converted  into  orgies.  The  hub- 
bub was  more  than  mere  animal  boisterous- 
ness.  Quarrels  were  incessant,  fights  fre- 
quent. One  day  I  met  this  matron  at  a 
friend's  residence.  She  was  plump  and 
suave,  and,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  one  of 
hjr  brood.  The  hostess  greeted  the  cub 
kindly ;  he  slapped  the  offered  hand,  threw7 
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himself  on  his  back  on  the  carpet,  and 
flourished  his  heels  in  the  air,  emitting  a 
series  of  deafening  whoops  and  cat-calls. 
The  mother  regarded  him  complacently,  her 
head  on  one  side,  as  she  might  study  a 
choice  group  of  statuary. 

"  Dear  Jamie  is  always  lively !  " 
Then  she  proceeded  with  the  civil  conven- 
tionalities of  talk,  as  though  the  blandest 
stillness  reigned  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mamma  ! "  the  performer  vociferated  pre- 
sently, "  Dicky  Smith  says  '  'On't !  'on't  1 
'on't ! '  to  his  mamma  !  " 

The  placid  parent  interpreted  :  "  Dicky 
Smith  says  '  Won't  ! '  when  his  mother  tells 
him  to  do  anything,  and  my  obedient  little 
son  is  greatly  scandalized  by  such  shocking 
behavior.  Poor  Mrs.  Smith  has  a  world  of 
trouble  with  her  children,  and  is,  I  fear,  lay- 
ing up  a  store  of  sorrow  for  the  future  by  her 
unwise  indulgence.  Jamie,  darling,  won't 
you  get  up  and  sit  on  this  nice  little  chair 
like  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  sha'n't !  "  replied  Jamie  darling  prompt- 
ly.   "  Yougzt,  old  girl  !  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Smithward,  our  mother's  senses 
were  acute.  Introspection  and  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  evils  close  to  herself  were  as 
impracticable  with  her  as  with  the  Sphinx — 
"staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes." 

Nor  do  we  content  ourselves  with  a  silent 
survey  of  our  acquaintances'  lapses  in  pa- 
rental fidelity.  The  hardest  strain  upon  hu- 
man forbearance  is  that  which  compels  us 
to  allow  our  friends  to  be  mistaken,  even  in 
minor  matters.  The  inclination  to  set  wrong 
right  would  seem  to  be  a  rooted  instinct  in 
fallible  mortals.    So  long  as  we  order  our 
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own  households  wisely,  it  ought  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment  to  us  that  those  of  com- 
mon acquaintances  are  mismanaged  so  long 
as  they  are  comfortable  in  their  way.  This 
superficial  conclusion  is  contradicted  fifty- 
times  per  diem  in  our  sight,  and  in  nothing 
more  emphatically  than  in  our  own  determi- 
nation that  parents  shall  not  follow  the  per- 
verse bent  of  their  especial  tastes  in  bringing 
up  their  children.  The  well-bred  woman, 
who  would  account  it  a  breach  of  etiquette 
to  comment  adversely  on  her  friend's  cos- 
tume or  short-cake,  drops  unhesitatingly  into 
.  criticism  of  her  administration  of  maternal 
offices.  The  origin  of  earthquakes  is  a  scien- 
tific bagatelle  by  contrast  with  the  phenome- 
non of  rational  beings  electing,  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  a  suspicion  of  malice,  to  render 
themselves  obnoxious  by  volunteering  disa- 
greeable remarks.  Causeless  insolence  is  al- 
ways repulsive — or  would  be  if  we  were  not 
used  to  receiving  it.  The  enigma  becomes  a 
complicated  muddle  when  the  parent  who  is 
acutely  sensitive  to  censure  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  makes  opportunity  to  inform  his 
best  friend  what  are  the  defects  in  his  sys- 
tem of  family  government. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  hear- 
ing a  fine  lady  relative  say,  languidly,  to  my 
mother— I  standing  by,  tanned  into  gypsy- 
brown  by  sun  and  breeze,  and  ruddy  with  ex- 
ercise : 

"  Why  do  you  let  that  child  run  so  hard  ? 
She  is  a  real  tomboy.  She  is  out  half  the 
day  without  her  bonnet,  and  is  as  bronzed  as 
a  wild  Indian.  Now  that  the  Grecian-bend 
is  so  fashionable,  it  looks  odd  to  see  her 
stand  so  straight  that  she  leans  backward." 

Unsophisticated  as  the  red  savage  to  which 
she  likened  me,  I  pronounced  her  to  myself 
"  a  meddling  old  cat."  Now  I  comprehend 
why  my  sensible  mother  stroked  my  tossed 
mane,  smiled,  and — changed  the  subject. 

It  is  useless  to  fight  facts  single-handed. 
You  and  I,  dear  reader,  may  be  too  easy  of 
temper,  too  indolent,  or  too  polite  to  plunge 
our  fingers  into  other  people's  pies  with  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  finding  them  hot ; 
but  where  we  refrain  a  hundred  follow  the 
iashion  of  making  strictures  which  are  re- 


sented— sometimes  openly,  always  inwardly 
— and  of  offering  advice,  which  is  rarely 
taken. 

For  the  young  mother  the  Neighborly 
Critic  works  confusion,  and  seldom  anything 
better.  Meeting  nurse  and  child  abroad  on 
a  fresh  morning,  the  censor  sends  word  to 
the  mistress  that  it  is  too  cool  for  the  babv 
to  be  out ;  that  the  little  one  is  insufficiently 
clad  ;  that  she  ought  to  get  a  new  perambu- 
lator with  "  C  "  springs  if  she  has  any  regard 
for  her  infant's  spine  ;  that  the  child  is  too 
young  to  be  strapped  in  a  sitting  posture,  or 
too  big  to  be  laid  down  ;  that  the  canopy  lets 
in  draughts  on  the  back  of  Baby's  neck,  or 
the  close  top  excludes  the  air.  Face  to  face 
with  the  mother,  the  Neighborly  Critic  asks 
if  her  friend  really  approves  of  the  "  reform 
suit"  which  she  has  put  upon  her  baby.  She 
— the  N.  C. — has  grave  doubts  of  its  health- 
fulness,  and  her  doctor  cannot  sanction  the 
rejection  of  the  band.  Baby's  food  is  not 
what  she  would  recommend  ;  she  has  heard 
of  children  who  were  really  injured,  you 
know,  by  its  use.  Of  course,  each  mother 
must  judge  for  herself  in  these  matters,  but 
so  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  chil- 
dren's diet.  Are  Baby's  eyes  altogether 
straight  ?  She  is  no  alarmist,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  slight  cast  in  one,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?  "  cried  a  persecuted 
parent  to  me  the  other  day.  "  If  I  were  to 
follow  one  tithe  of  the  advice  forced  upon  me 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  my  poor 
boy  he  would  be  dead,  or  a  prodigy  in  a 
month  !  " 

For  the  comfort  of  other  sufferers  I  repeat 
the  reply  made  to  her  : 

"The  child  is  yours.  Yours  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  and  educating  him. 
Keep  your  head  steady ;  turn  a  careless  ear 
to  officious  suggestions,  and  bring  him  up 
as  your  judgment  and  conscience  dictate." 

Unsolicited  advice  is,  usually,  the  cheapest 
drug  in  the  market,  and  is  most  freely  ren- 
dered by  people  who  are  least  qualified  to 
offer  it.  The  admonition  to  keep  a  steady 
head  when  the  pedlar  presses  his  wares 
cannot  be  too  well  remembered  by  mothers 
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conscious  of  inexperience  and  the  importance 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  The  Neigh- 
borly Critic's  most  steadfast  bulwark  is  the 
circumstance  that  she  has  brought  into  the 
world  six  or  eight  or  ten  children,  and  ought 
to  know  what  she  is  talking  about.  David 
Copperfield's  Mrs.  Chipp  thought  her — "  I 
am  a  mother  myself,  Mr.  Copperful  "—un- 
answerable when  the  question  was  his  love 
for  Dora.  Our  N.  C.  considers  herself  im- 
pregnable behind  the  same.  The  inference 
is  specious  but  not  inevitable,  as  women  and 
human  nature  go.  Without  impugning  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  economy,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  large  families  are  not  always  given 
to  those  who  are  best  able  to  bring  them  up 
well — else  the  mansion  wrould  be  full  and  the 
hut  never  crowded.  Mother-love  is  enno- 
bling, but  it  does  not  make  deep  the  shallow 
intellect  or  miraculously  ripen  the  judgment. 
Certain  favorable  influences  are  needful  for 
the  fructification  of  even  good  seed ;  but 
rain,  sun,  and  cultivation  bring  forth  weeds 
unless  the  worthier  germs  be  already  buried 
in  the  soil  wrought  upon.  A  woman  may 
have  borne  twenty  children  and  seen  most  of 
them  grow  into  maturity,  yet  remain  a  weak, 
inefficient  creature  to  her  dying  day. 

Leniency  toward  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
other  people's  children  is  not  the  easiest  task 
set  for  Christian  charity.  If  we  confess  it 
with  a  blush,  let  us  do  it  frankly.  A  wrong- 
headed,  unmannerly  youngster  arouses  in 
many  otherwise  benevolent  minds  a  peculiar 
form  of  impatience. 

"  My  fingers  fairly  itch  to  box  that  child's 
ears  !  "  said  one  of  the  gentlest  of  women  as 
a  boy  trundled  his  hoop  past  us  in  a  public 
garden.  "  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  his 
impish  behavior  irritates  me  beyond  meas- 
ure." 

I  chanced  to  know  that  the  unhappy  boy 
had  been  the  victim  from  his  birth  of  a  nerv- 
ous disease,  which  threatened  to  impair  his 
reason,  and  that  the  physician  forbade  need- 
less severity. 

But  yesterday  I  shared  in  the  indignant 


annoyance  felt  by  a  car-load  of  passengers 
when  a  two-year-old  screamed  steadily  for 
half  an  hour,  with  scant  breathing-spaces 
between  his  howls.  The  pale,  weary  mother 
grew  white  and  frightened  under  the  dark 
looks  bent  upon  her  while  she  essayed  to 
quiet  the  malcontent.  Finally,  as  a  severe- 
faced  spinster  leaned  across  the  aisle  to  ask 
frostily,  "  Is  there  no  way  of  making  your 
child  behave  itself  ?  "  the  tears  broke  bounds 

j  and  fell  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  would  quiet  him  if  I  could,  madam  : 

!  he  never  acted  so  before  in  all  his  life !  " 

Having  had  some  experience  in  the  tricks 
and  manners  of  the  Travelling  Baby,  I  be- 
lieved her.    Perhaps  no  one  else  did. 

i  On  another  and  a  similar  occasion  the  mo- 
ther of  an  obstreperous  infant  apologized 
meekly  for  him  to  her  next  neighbor,  who, 
thus  accosted,  raised  pleasant  eyes  from  her 

i  book,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  the  outcries. 
"  Really,  he  does  not  annoy  me.  The 
noise  of  other  people's  children  does  not 
make  me  as  nervous  as  mine  does.    I  sup- 

j  pose  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  my  little  ones  makes  the  differ- 

!  ence." 

The  speaker  was  evidently  a  lady  ;  she  did 
not  look  like  a  philosopher.  Her  principles 
and  practice  wrere  both  womanly  and  philo- 
sophical. 

In  downright  terms,  the  behavior,  dress, 
diet,  and  morals  of  other  people's  babies,  of 
whatever  age,  are  so  distinctly  outside  the 
line  of  our  business  that  interference  with 
them  is  direct  impertinence.    Intolerance  of 
j  their  childish  failings  is  hunting  game  so 
!  small  that  the  minutest  fragment  of  self-re- 
1  spect  should  suffice  to  hold  back  hand  and 
tongue.    In  this,  as  in  greater  matters,  the 
.  best  teacher  is  example.     Our  part  in  the 
great  work  of  setting  the  world  right  is  best 
accomplished  by  making  our  own  children 
models.    The  mute  shine  of  a  well-tended 
lamp  does  more  to  incite  the  beholders  to 
feed  and  trim  theirs  than  oral  advertisement, 
however  aptly  delivered. 
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THAT  the  beauty  of  infants  and  children 
is  materially  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  eyes,  and  that  the  preservation  of  the 
latter  organs  in  a  natural  state  is  necessary 
not  only  for  a  favorable  appearance  but  also 
for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  childhood,  all 
must  admit.  Many  an  otherwise  pretty 
child  is  defaced  by  the  result  of  eye-disease, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  white  spots  and 
scars  upon  the  transparent  portion  of  the 
eye,  rendering  the  organ  conspicuous  and 
unsightly.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes 
during  childhood  cannot  be  avoided  ;  they 
come  without  known  cause,  and  no  amount 
of  care  can  prevent  their  appearance.  But 
others  occur  which,  by  carelessness  or  im- 
proper interference  on  the  part  of  mothers 
or  guardians,  are  aggravated  and  prolonged, 
when  without  such  .errors  they  might  have 
run  a  speedy  course  and  resulted  in  a  rapid 
cure. 

In  the  following  lines  a  few  of  the  minor 
ailments  to  which  the  eye  is  liable  are  treated 
of,  and  the  fallacy  of  certain  popular  house- 
hold remedies  pointed  out. 

REMOVING   FOREIGN  BODIES. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  and  yet  com- 
mon ocular  misfortunes  is  the  occurrence  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  eyes  of  children  ;  these 
usually  consist  of  small  particles  of  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  dust  which  the  wind 
wafts  into  the  eye — sand,  coal,  din,  cinders; 
these  constitute  nearly  all  of  the  trouble- 
some invaders.  Cinders  are  especially  com- 
mon now  in  New  York,  being  supplied  from 
the  constantly- passing  locomotives  on  the 
elevated  railroads.  Nature  has  provided  us 
with  protection  in  the  shape  of  eyelids  and 
evelashes,  and  these  close  immediately  when- 


ever any  such  foreign  material  attempts  to 
enter  the  eye ;  in  children  especially  the 
lashes,  long  and  full,  subserve  this  purpose. 
But  sometimes,  despite  these  guardians  to  the 
eye,  cinders  and  the  like  enter,  and,  if  not 
dislodged  and  carried  off  down  the  tear- 
canals  by  the  excessive  flow  of  this  secre- 
tion which  they  excite,  these  small  particles 
remain  upon  the  eye,  are  very  annoying, 
and  if  imbedded  and  not  removed  may  even 
cause  serious  mischief. 

When  the  eye  is  thus  affected  a  very 
simple  and  popular  plan,  which  sometimes 
succeeds  in  dislodging  the  irritating  cinder, 
is  to  pull  the  upper  eyelid  forward  and  down- 
ward (holding  it 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
i ),  at  the  same  ■ 
time  having  the 
child  look  up- 
ward ;    in  this 

manner  the  lash- 

i  ig.  ii 

es  of  the  lower 

lid  sweep  over  the  inside  of  the  upper  and 
often  remove  the  foreign  body.  But  in  some 
cases  such  efforts  are  not  rewarded  by  suc- 
cess, and,  furthermore,  the  enemy  is  often 
upon  the  transparent -front  of  the  eyeball, 
instead  of  beneath  the  upper  lid. 

Before  describing  a  simple  plan  of  remov- 
ing them,  the  writer  wishes  to  impress  the 
fact  that  only  after  having  seen  the  offend- 
ing particle  can  we  expect  to  remove  it; 
there  can  be  no  benefit  resulting  from  the 
use  of  handkerchiefs  and  the  like  and  sweep- 
ing a  corner  of  them  across  the  eye  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  strike  the  body.  Take  the 
little  patient  into  a  strong  light,  separate  the 
lids  and  look  for  the  cinder,  using  a  mag- 
nifying-glass  with  which  to  throw  a  cone  of 
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light  upon  the  eye,  if  necessary.  The  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  would  better  be  avoided  if 
the  glass  is  used,  lest  it  act  as  a  burning- 
glass.  The  light  of  a  window  or  of  a  good 
artificial  light  is  generally  sufficient  to  make 
a  brilliant  cone.  If  unsuccessful  in  finding 
the  object  upon  the  eyeball,  turn  the  upper 
lid  and  look  here ;  this  you  can  do  by  draw- 
ing it  downward  and  forward  and  turning  it 
over  a  thin  pencil — the  child  being  directed 
to  look  down  whilst  you  are  performing  this 
manoeuvre  (Fig.  2).    The  bodies  scarcely 
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ever  lodge  upon  the  lower  lid.  If  you  have 
located  the  cinder,  then  you  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  the  simple  device  about  to  be 
explained  ;  if  you  have  failed  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  no  benefit  can  follow  any 
line  of  domestic  treatment,  and,  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  persevering,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  consulting  your  physician,  whose 
better  means  of  illuminating  and  more  con- 
stant practice  will  enable  him  to  find  the  in- 
truding substance  after  you  have  failed. 

The  simplest  and  best  method  of  remov- 
ing these  intruding  bodies,  and  one  which 
every  mother  can  use,  is  the  following: 
Take  a  match  or  small  strip  of  wood  ;  if  a 
match,  light  it  and  extinguish  the  flame  after 
the  sulphur  has  been  removed,  rub  off  the 
charred  portion  with  a  little  stiff  paper,  and 
it  is  ready  for  its  cotton  covering.  Wrap 
around  the  end  a  small  amount  of  cotton  — 
it  is  well  to  use  purified  or  absorbent  cotton, 
which  can  be  procured  in  small  packages  of 
any  druggist.  Take  a  small  piece  of  this,  say 
an  inch  long  and  less  than  an  inch  wide,  in 
a  very  thin  layer,  moisten  the  end  of  the 
match  slightly,  apply  it  to  one  end  of  the 
piece  of  cotton,  and,  by  rotating,  the  latter 
will  be  coiled  around  the  extremity  of  the 
wood ;  a  few  turns  between  the  fingers  to 
give  the  cotton  end  firmness,  and  you  possess 
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an  instrument  wrhich  will  answer  in  nearly 
all  cases  (Fig.  3).  Viewed  with  a  magnify- 
ing-glass  (see  Fig.  4),  we  see  at  once  why 
this  small  and 
simple  device  an-  1 
swers  its  purpose  1 
so  admirably.  \ 
Its  end  is  soft 
and  covered,  and 
thus  does  no 
harm  ;  whilst 
everywhere  the 
small  fibres 
which  constitute 
cotton  project, 
and  these  entan- 
gle the  dust  or 
cinder  and  thus 
dislodge  and  re- 
move it.  To  use  it,  hold  the  lids  apart  (Fig. 
5),  observe  where  the  body  lies,  and  gently 
brush  the  spud  of  cotton  across  it.  If  the 
first  effort  is  not  successful,  try  again  ;  but  if 
after  two  or  three  trials 
you  do  not  succeed,  you 
can  be  sure  the  material 
is  imbedded  so  deeply 
that  nothing  but  a  hand 
trained  in  such  work 
will  be  able  to  remove 
it  without  damage  to 
,  the  eye,  and  you  should  not  persevere  in  the 
j  attempts. 

DANGERS  OF  WRONG  TREATMENT. 

Examples  of  harm  resulting  from  improper 
,  interference  in  these  common  cases  are  fre- 
:  quently  seen  by  every  oculist ;  the  writer 
can  recall  two  such  within  the  last  fort- 
night. In  one  the  corner  of  a  starched 
handkerchief  had  been  used  to  pick  at  the 
object,  and  the  result  was  much  the  same  as 
though  a  dull  knife  had  been  used,  for  a 
moderate-sized  wound  of  the  transparent 
portion  of  the  eyeball  resulted.  In  another 
case  the  body  could  not  be  found  by  the 
mother,  who  thereupon  visited  the  druggist 
for  "  eye-drops."  Lead-water  was  given  her, 
which  she  applied,  with  the  result  that  metal- 
lic lead  was  deposited  upon  the  part  of  the 
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eyeball  injured  by  the  cinder,  and  this  con- 
stituted a  foreign  body  much  more  formid- 
able than  the  first,  and  one  which  only  radi- 
cal surgical  interference  could  remove. 

The  latter  case  leads  me  to  dilate  slightly 
upon  certain  injurious  popular  remedies. 
One  of  the  most  harmful  is  the  one  just 
mentioned — lead-watei' — for  the  reason  that 
the  metal  may  become  deposited  upon  any 
wound  or  scratch  upon  the  eyeball.  An- 
other popular  remedy  in  eye  troubles  which  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  pernicious  is  the  hot 
poultice  made  of  flaxseed-meal,  slippery- elm 
bark,  or  bread.  Poultices  are  so  useful  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body  that  it  is  but  na- 
tural that  many  mothers  fall  into  the  com- 
mon but  dangerous  practice  of  poulticing 
an  eye  "  to  take  out  the  inflammation."  With 
the  latter,  it  has  often  taken  out  the  eye,  and 
should  never  be  used  upon  this  organ,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  rare  cases,  in  which  the  phy- 
sician may  order  it. 

Other  popular  eye-remedies  which  are 
inefficient  and  often  harmful,  and  hence 
ought  never  to  be  employed,  are  milk,  rose- 
water,  infusion  of  tea-leaves,  and  extract  of 
witch-hazel;  all  these  are  of  no  use  whatever, 
and  usually  do  mischief.  They  are  harmful 
in  two  ways:  they  prevent  the  application 
of  other  remedies  which  would  cure,  and 
they  often  irritate — especially  witch-hazel  and 
tea,  and  milk  when  not  perfectly  fresh.  The 
oyster  also,  though  enjoying  great  renown 
with  the  laity  for  dispelling  inflammation, 
should  be  discarded  ;  it  acts  only  by  giving 
slight  temporary  relief  on  account  of  its 
coldness.  Many  will  doubtless  say  they  have 
used  these  very  articles  upon  the  eyes  of 
their  children,  and  that  they  have  benefited 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  may 
have  allowed  the  eyes  to  resume  their  natural 
condition,  notwithstanding  their  use.  The 
eye  is  very  often  the  seat  of  a  slight  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  subsides  without  any 
treatment  whatever.  How  often  do  our  little 
ones  return  from  play  with  their  eyes  in- 
flamed, or  "bloodshot,"  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  heat,  or  wind,  and  yet  the  next  morning 
they  appear  perfectly  natural ! 


COLD  COMPRESSES  TO  ALLAY  INFLAMMA- 
TION. 

The  reddened  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
children  following  exposure  to  sun  and  heat  is 
most  effectually  and  agreeably  treated  by 
simple  applications  of  cold  compresses. 
Since  very  few  persons  know  how  to  apply 
these  properly,  the  writer  will  add  directions 
for  doing  so.  ^"^5k 
A  block  of  ^^P% 
ice  is  placed  ^^^^t^^n..:,m 
in  an  ordi- 
nary basin 
and  covered 
(Fig.  6)  by 
eight  or  ten  compresses  ;  the  latter  are  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  lint  folded  double,  or  pieces 
of  old  linen  fourfold,  each  having  a  diameter 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  being  large  enough  to 
cover  one  eye.  When  cold,  they  are  applied 
to  each  eye  separately,  so  as  not  to  have  a 
layer  of  cold  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
since  this  would  excite  running  from  this 
organ.  The  compresses  are  to  be  removed 
ever>'  minute  or  so,  replaced  upon  the  ice, 
and  cold  ones  reapplied,  and  this  kept  up  for 
an  hour  or  longer.  Whilst  these  are  being- 
applied  the  child  should  be  lying  on  a  sofa 
or  bed;  for  cold  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
eyes  effectually  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
sitting  or  standing  position.  In  addition  to 
the  cold  a  little  white  vaseline  (this  is  purer 
than  the  ordinary  yellow  variety)  should  be 
applied  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  before  the 
child  goes  to  sleep. 

TREATMENT  OF  STYES. 

Another  trouble,  though  a  slight  one,  is 
the  occurrence  of  styes.  These,  as  all  mo- 
thers will  know,  are  small  reddish  elevations 
upon  the  margins  of  the  lids,  coming  without 
known  cause,  and  becoming  "ripe,"  or  filled 
with  matter,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  until  which  time  they  are  painful,  and 
interfere  with  the  child's  comfort  consider- 
ably, sometimes  even  making  one  believe 
that  something  more  serious  is  the  matter 
with  the  child  ;  after  two  or  three  days  they 
break,  matter  is  discharged,  and  the  sore 
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heals,  usually  leaving  no  scar  or  disfigure- 
ment. Certain  children  have  a  predisposi- 
tion to  these  styes,  and  get  them  very  often  ; 
this  predisposition  depends  upon  conditions 
of  the  system  which  the  family  physician  is 
called  upon  to  treat.  When  the  child  is 
threatened  with  one  of  these  small  elevations 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  prevent 
their  further  formation,  or  else  to  have  them 
run  their  course  rapidly  and  so  reduce  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  little  sufferer 
to  a  minimum. 

Usually  the  child  will  complain  of  itchiness 
at  one  portion  of  the  lid,  and  will  be  seen  to 
rub  this  part  constantly,  and  on  examination 
the  mother  sees  a  small, 
reddish  elevation  (Fig. 
7),  which  she  soon  learns 
to  recognize  as  an  ap- 
proaching stye  ;  at  this 
stage  cold  applications 
for  several  hours  in  the  manner  given  above 
will  often  serve  to  dissipate  the  coming 
evil,  and  no  further  annoyance  will  result. 
Should  it  have  advanced,  however,  and  a 
small  yellow  spot  in  its  centre  shows  that 
matter  is  forming,  we  cannot  hope  to  pre- 
vent its  progress,  but  must  then  hasten 
the  formation  of  matter  and  its  discharge. 
To  do  this  hot  applications  by  means  of 
water,  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be 
borne,  should  be  applied  for  several  hours. 
The  child  should  lie  down,  and  small  pieces 
of  linen,  folded  several  times,  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  applied  so  as  to  cover  the  eye  ; 
over  this  a  layer  of  cotton  is  applied,  and 
the  whole  protected  by  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk.  By  these  means  heat  will  be  retained 
in  the  compresses  a  long  time,  and  thev 
will  need  to  be  changed  only  every  five  or 
ten  minutes.  Such  applications  are  more 
efficient  and  cleanly  than  are  poultices  of 
slippery-elm  bark,  flaxseed-meal,  or  bread. 


Soap  and  sugar,  a  popular  application,  should 
never  be  employed  ;  the  mixture  is  irritating, 
uncleanly,  and  inefficient.  After  the  matter 
is  formed  and  the  stye  distended  by  it,  the 
pain  may  be  lessened  and  the  cure  hastened 
by  pricking  the  yellow  elevation  at  its  most 
elevated  point  two  or  three  times  with  the 
point  of  a  new  needle,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
continuing the  warm  fomentations  and  simply 
applying  a  little  purified  cotton  to  absorb  the 
discharge. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  above-mentioned  methods  of  treat- 
ing some  of  the  common  minor  ocular  ail- 
ments of  infants  and  children  are  simple  and 
effective,  and,  should  the  trouble  be  a  more 
serious  one  than  at  first  suspected,  the  mother 
will  have  the  consolation  that,  even  though 
she  consults  the  oculist  afterward,  she  will  not 
have  applied  anything  which  has  in  any  way 
endangered  the  eye  or  made  the  affection 
worse. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  urge  mo- 
thers either  to  rely  upon  their  own  opinion 
in  matters  too  small  in  significance  to  warrant 
consultation  with  the  physician,  or  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a  medical  man  when  the  affec- 
tion is  one  requiring  more  than  the  simple 
remedies  just  spoken  of.  The  prevalent 
method  of  applying  to  druggists  for  "eye- 
washes "  and  "  eye  drops  "  is  a  most  perni- 
cious one.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
eyes  of  the  little  ones'will  be  in  much  safer 
hands  when  entrusted  to  an  intelligent  mo- 
ther, who  has  learnt  from  experience  how  to 
distinguish  the  insignificant  affections  of  the 
eye  and  treats  them  by  the  simple  means  al- 
luded to,  than  when  treated  under  advice  of 
the  druggist,  whose  little  and  therefore  dan- 
gerous knowledge  of  such  matters  often 
leads  him  to  give  most  potent  and  injurious 
remedies  in  what  he  sells  to  you  as  "  only  a 
little  eye-water." 
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NERVOUS  CHILDREN. 


BY  CHARLES  L.  DANA.  M.D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  New  York  Post-Graduate  School. 


THERE  have  always  been  more  sick  and 
invalid  children  in  the  world  than 
adults,  but  it  was  not  until  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  any  systematic  medical 
work  was  written  upon  the  "  diseases  of  chil- 
dren." The  learned  author,  Doctor  Von  Ros- 
enstein,  did  not  have  much  to  say  about  their 
nerves,  but  so  far  as  he  went  he  hit  off  the 
modern  youngsters  very  well.  "  The  nerves 
of  children,"  he  says,  "are  very  sensible  and 
irritable.  They  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bodies  than  those  of  a  grown 
person  ;  as  they  have  many  juices  or  fluids, 
they  are  so  much  the  more  softened.  .  .  . 
For  this  reason  children  are  subject  to  start- 
ing^, and  these,  at  whatever  time  of  life  they 
occur,  are  called  convulsions  " 

Every  one  observes  the  restless,  sensitive, 
and  excitable  nature  of  children.  It  is  the 
natural  and  healthful  condition  for  them,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  causes  at  which  the  physician 
above  referred  to  hints. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
OF  CHILDHOOD. 

No  part  or  organ  of  the  body  grows  so 
fast  or  is  so  large  in  proportion  as  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  child.  At  birth  the  brain 
is  already  seven  times  as  large  in  proportion 
as  is  that  of  the  adult ;  yet  in  two  years  it 
just  doubles  its  weight,  and  by  the  seventh 
year  is  almost  as  heavy  as  it  ever  will  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  from  eight  to 
ten  years  for  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  and 
other  organs  to  reach  even  half  the  weight 
they  will  have  when  the  child  is  grown 
up. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  because 
children's  brains  grow  so  fast  a  special  nerve 
food,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  is  often  needed  ; 
but  after  all  the  brain  is  not  a  very  large 
part  of  the  body,  and  in  the  seven  years  dur- 
ing which  it  gets  its  growth  it  really  gains  a 
weight  of  only  about  two  pounds,  while  the 


muscles  in  growing  gain  60  pounds,  and 
the  bones  over  22  pounds.  So  the  nerves  of 
healthy  children  get  all  they  need  of  food  on 
an  ordinary  diet. 

The  nervous  tissues  of  the  child  are  juicier, 
they  have  more  water  than  those  of  an  adult, 
and  this  makes  them  more  sensitive.  The 
French  colonel  explained  his  cowardice  by 
saying  that  he  was  only  one-third  colonel 
and  two-thirds  water  ;  so  why  shouldn't  he 
run  ?  But  the  child  is  only  one-quarter 
child  and  at  least  three-quarters  water;  so 
perhaps  he  has  a  like  physiological  excuse  for 
his  disinclination  to  local  permanency. 

All  those  higher  powers  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  hold  the  body  in  control  are  not 
yet  developed  in  the  child.  The  "  gray  mat- 
ter "  of  the  brain,  where  dwells  the  mind,  is 
thin  and  pale  and  pasty,  and  the  big  nerve- 
cells  which  the  modern  materialist  bows 
down  to  and  worships  are  not  yet  in  good 
form.  Certain  "  nerve  centres  "  which  regu- 
late the  beat  of  the  heart,  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  the  breathing,  and  the  digestion  are  not 
yet  up  to  their  work,  and  so  all  these  func- 
tions are  easily  disturbed.  The  child  is 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  emotions  from  with- 
in and  impressions  from  without. 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  with  a  brain  grow- 
ing like  a  mushroom,  with  a  soft  and  sen- 
sitive nervous  tissue,  with  the  controlling 
centres  undeveloped,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  exuberant  vitality  which  tells  him  that 
motion  and  exclamation  are  necessary  to 
health,  the  child  is  nervous.  Nervousness 
to  a  certain  degree  is  the  natural  condition 
I  of  the  child. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NERVOUS  CHIL- 
DREN. 

But  sometimes  this  is  carried  too  far.  The 
child  is  unceasing  in  restless  activity,  is  mis- 
chievous, noisy,  disobedient,  is  irritable  and 
j  unreasonable  beyond  all  precedent.    Or  per- 
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haps  he  is  fretful,  petulant,  starts  and  trem- 
bles at  unwonted  noises,  is  morbidly  afraid  of 
solitude,  of  the  dark,  or  of  sleeping  alone. 
His  sleep,  perhaps,  is  restless  or  interrupted 
by  frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  boys  have 
"  spells  "  of  restlessness  and  excitement  al- 
most amounting,  in  their  parents'  eyes,  to 
■craziness.  When  children  develop  these 
traits  we  may  call  them  really  "  nervous  "  in 
the  medical  sense. 

This  is  not  a  technical  article,  and  I  can- 
not go  into  all  the  causes  of  this  nervous  ir- 
ritability of  children.  But  I  take  it  that 
parents  with  nerves  themselves,  who  suffer 
from  children  with  more  nerves  still,  may  feel 
an  interest  in  knowing  some  of  the  things 
which  may  turn  their  lovely  child  into  an  imp 
incarnate. 

CAUSES  OF  THIS  NERVOUSNESS. 

Of  course,  such  a  change  is  often  an  ac- 
companiment of  some  very  evident  disorder, 
as,  for  instance,  a  beginning  fever  or  indiges- 
tion ;  sometimes  it  ends  in  an  infective  dis- 
ease like  mumps.  Of  these  cases  I  am  not 
speaking,  but  rather  of  the  children  in  whom 
the  irritability  keeps  up  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
while  no  active  or  well-marked  disease  shows 
itself. 

Education  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
this  kind.  The  real  object  of  true  education 
is  to  train  the  child  to  a  control  of  his  feel- 
ings and  his  faculties.  Children  who  do  not 
receive  discipline  and  are  not  taught  regular- 
ity in  habits  and  the  need  of  self-control  are 
much  more  liable  to  nervous  disorder. 

A  very  important  cause  of  attacks  of  ner- 
vous irritability  is  a  latent  or  impending  St. 
Vitus  dance.  Often  children,  instead  of  hav- 
ing this  disease  fully,  have  only  the  nervous- 
ness which  goes  with  it.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially true  of  children  living  in  cities  and 
in  the  North. 

This  same  kind  of  irritability  shows  itself 
also  in  boys  or  girls  who  are  having  or  are  de- 
veloping epileptic  convulsions ;  and,  besides 
this,  children  will  sometimes,  after  being 
very  nervous  for  a  time,  develop  a  genuine 
hysteria,  such  as  is  usually  seen  only  in  ma- 
turing or  matured  women. 


Great  nervousness  in  children  is  often  a 
sign  that  there  is  an  irritation  in  some  part  of 
the  body  Place  a  small  bit  of  gravel  in  the 
shoe  in  the  morning.  It  causes  no  actual 
pain,  but  only  a  sense  of  discomfort ;  yet  that 
discomforting  feeling  acting  all  day  will  by 
;  night  make  the  carrier  of  the  gravel  utterly 
distracted.  So  a  child  may  have,  we  will  say. 
"  worms  "  (for  I  believe  in  the  potency  of  these 
unpleasant  things)  in  his  bowels.  He  is  not 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  guest,  but  the 
worm  is  at  work  just  the  same,  worrying  and 
irritating  the  membrane,  wmose  juices  it  lives 
upon,  and  it  causes  in  time,  "  reflexly,"  nerv- 
ousness or  even  convulsions.  Perhaps  the 
teeth  are  not  coming  out  as  they  should,  or 
the  child  has  some  irritation  of  the  genital  or- 
gans, and  these  things  produce  the  same  re- 
sults. 

A  state  of  continual  nervous  irritability, 
combined,  it  may  be,  with  precocious  bright- 
ness of  mind,  is  seen  in  children  who  have 
some  consumptive  or  scrofulous  taint  in  their 
blood.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  is  al- 
ways so,  or  even  the  rule  ;  but  it  does  so  hap- 
pen, and  then  the  child  needs  an  unusually 
careful  bringing  up  in  every  way. 

No  doubt  nervousness  in  children  is  often 
caused  by  bad  feeding,  bad  air  in  the  sleeping- 
rooms  and  school-rooms,  eye-strain,  cigar- 
ette-smoking, and  other  occasional  causes. 
The  nervous  system  of  the  modern  child, 
stimulated  by  competition  and  the  exces- 
sively active  life  led  by  its  elders,  sugar- fed 
and  insufficiently  rested,  responds  to  many 
kinds  of  irritations. 

The  child's  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  mind 
makes  him  liable  to  disorders  of  fancy  also. 
I  Children  often  dream  with  such  intensity 
that  the  images  seem  entirely  real  to  them. 
Some  children  will  even  have  "  day-dreams  " 
so  vivid  as  to  be  called  hallucinations. 
Such  children  may  describe  these  halluci- 
nations as  actual  occurrences,  and  get  the 
credit  of  being  monuments  of  untruthfulness, 
when  they  really  believe  that  what  they  say 
is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  their  dreams  at 
night  may  be  disagreeable  ;  night-mare  and 
night-terrors  are  disorders  of  childhood. 
Sometimes  dreams  at  night  set  the  child  to 
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walking  in  sleep.  But  children  are  poor 
somnambulists,  and  rarely  walk  far  or  at- 
tempt any  dangerous  feats,  such  as  adults 
are  described  as  doing.  The  night-terrors 
of  children  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  but 
the  sleep-walking  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
brain  overworked  and  overworried  by  tasks 
at  school  or  elsewhere. 

I  MPORTANCE  OF  HYGIENIC  MEASURES  IN 
THE  NURSERY. 

Of  course,  the  main  question  that  interests 
parents  is,  What  shall  we  do  for  the  over- 
nervous  child  ?  Nervousness,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  caused  by  so  many  things  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  advice  which  will  have 
any  general  application.  Some  children  are 
apparently  born  nervous,  and  these  are  hard- 
est of  all  to  deal  with.  Parents  ought  to 
consult  their  family  physician  in  such  cases, 
and  learn  from  him,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

Nervous  children  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 
special  diet  and  receive  unusually  careful 
discipline.  They  should  be  made  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  be  in  the  open  air,  regularly  ;  they 
should  be  kept  from  unhealthful  excitements, 
and  especially  from  any  society  which  excites 
or  worries  them.  Regularity  in  eating  and 
sleeping  and  good  common  sense  in  the  selec- 
tion of  food  are  the  most  remedial  things. 


,  Some  children,  it  is  observed,  will  not  eat 
vegetables,  others  will  not  eat  meat.  Many  of 
j  these  idiosyncrasies  are  really  only  fancies,  and 
I  can  be  controlled  by  tact  and  firmness.  It  is 
not  wise  to  allow  a  child  to  grow  up  with  the 
habit  of  never  eating  a  large  class  of  nu- 
tritious foods.  If,  because  the  digestion  is 
really  not  good,  or  if,  for  other  reasons,  a 
special  diet  for  nervousness  is  indicated,  this 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  a  soft  one.  It  should 
consist  of  milk,  fish,  eggs,  cream,  farinaceous 
dishes,  not  much  meat,  little  sugar,  and  no 
pastries  or  confectionery. 

NERVOUSNESS  OF    OLDER  CHILDREN. 

Nervous  children  need  not  be  taken  from 
school  necessarily.    School  discipline  is  often 
beneficial  ;  but  the  parents  should  see  that 
j  the  studies  are  not   overburdensome,  and 
:  that  the  child's  eyes  are  not  overtaxed.  In 
,  education,  I  may  say,  children  are  not  hurt 
I  by  overwork.    It  is  the  worry  of  competi- 
I  tion,  poor  light,  late  hours,  bad  air,  and  such 
I  accessories  that  do  the  harm.  Work  hurts  no 
:  one,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  about  edu- 
cational overpressure  is  wretched  rubbish. 
It  is  a  misfortune  if  children  have  to  spend 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  city,  since 
fresh  air,  and  unlimited  opportunity  to  breathe 
j  it  and  exercise  in  it,  are  the  best  of  remedies 
against  nervousness. 


THE  FEVER  THERMOMETER  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  ELY,  M.D.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  as  the  fever  thermometer  is 
in  the  treatment  of  adults,  it  is  not 
less  important  in  the  care  of  children.  Hence 
it  is  now  quite  common  for  this  instrument 
to  have  a  place  in  the  nursery.  When 
mothers  have  become  accustomed  to  its  use, 
under  the  direction  of  their  physician,  they 
are  seldom  willing  to  dispense  with  it. 

Very  slight  disturbing  influences  in  early 
life  may  produce  fever,  and  nearly  every  se- 
rious illness  in  infants  and  young  children  is 
marked  by  fever  at  some  period  of  its  pro- 


gress. The  degree  of  the  fever  is  often  a 
measure  of  the  severity  of  the  sickness. 
When  many  of  the  mothers  of  to-day  were 
babies,  physicians  estimated  the  amount  of 
fever  by  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  the 
sensation  of  heat  imparted  to  the  hand  ;  but 
the  fever  of  the  babies  of  the  present,  as  a 
rule,  is  measured  in  degrees  and  fractions  of 
a  degree  by  an  instrument  of  precision. 

In  treating  the  little  ones  it  has  been  my 
custom  for  many  years  to  place  a  fever-ther- 
mometer in  the  hands  of  the  judicious  mo- 
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ther,  and  to  instruct  her  how  to  use  it.  To 
teach  her  to  count  the  child's  pulse  and  res- 
piration is  more  difficult,  but  where  this  art 
could  be  acquired  it  has  also  been  cultivat- 
ed. Besides  the  aid  given  me  by  this  course, 
there  has  been  great  satisfaction  experienced 
by  the  parent  in  being  able  to  watch  intelli- 
gently the  progress  of  diseases  of  a  febrile 
nature  in  the  child.  Many  individuals  are 
so  nervous  that  it  would  not  answer  for 
them,  when  their  children  are  acutely  ill,  to 
learn  of  the  changes  that  may  occur,  and 
the  less  such  parents  know  about  signs  and 
symptoms  the  better.  What  is  to  be  said 
here  is  designed  for  those  whose  temper  of 
mind  makes  them  desirous  and  renders  it 
safe  for  them  to  know  that  which  relates  to 
the  unfavorable  as  well  as  the  favorable  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  their  families. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  a  brief  article  to 
tell  very  much  about  the  fever-thermometer 
and  its  uses.  If  the  physician  approves  of 
the  possession  of  one  by  the  mother,  it  will 
be  well  to  ask  him  to  select  it,  as  many  im- 
perfect ones  are  sold.  The  best  is  a  Hicks's 
magnifying  fever-thermometer  (Fig.  i ),  about 
rive  inches  in  length,  graduated  on  the  tube 
from  90°  to  1  io°,  with  a  legible  scale,  a  strong 
neck,  and  an  indestructible  registering  col- 
umn which  shakes  down  easily.  There 
should  also  be  furnished  a  certificate  of  its 
accuracy  from  the  Yale  College  Observatory, 
or  some  other  equally  trustworthy  source. 
Such  an  instrument  costs  about  $3.50.  It 
is  called  a  magnifying  fever-thermometer, 
because  by  a  lateral  expansion  of  the  tube 
throughout  its  length  a  lens  is  formed, 
through  which  the  fine  thread  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bore  is  made  to  appear  as  a 
broad  band.  Non-magnifying  fever-thermo- 
meters (Fig.  2)  are  sold  for  from  $1.50  to 
$2.  The  dealer  should  furnish  the  certifi- 
cate referred  to  above. 

MANNER  OF  USING  IT. 

But  having  an  instrument  is  not  equivalent 
to  knowing  its  uses.  These  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  experience,  under  the  direction  of 


the  physician,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  will 
aid  in  making  what  is  here  said  understood. 
A  fever-thermom- 
eter should  always 
be  self-register- 
i?ig,  by  which  it  is 
meant  that  a  por 
tion  of  the  column 
of  mercury  should 
remain  at  the  high- 
est point  reached 
at  the  time  it  is 
used,  until  dis- 
lodged by  an 
external  force. 
When  this  is  not 
the  case  the  instru- 
ment is  inferior 
and  should  be  re- 
jected. It  is  neces- 
sary each  time  be- 
fore taking  the 
temperature  to  ob- 
serve that  the  top 
of  the  column  of 
mercury  is  shaken 
down  to  95. 0  This 
is  effected  by  hold- 
ing the  thermom- 
eter vertically  with 
the  thumb  and  two 
or  three  fingers, 
the  bulb  end  point- 
ing down,  and  giv- 
ing the  instrument 
a  succession  of 
downward  shakes. 
With  every-  shake 
the  eye  should  note 
the  downward 
progress  of  the 
mercury,  and  the 
effort  should  cease 

when    the    point      m  r  fig.  2. 

above  indicated  is    A  bulb.  B  neck.  c,  register- 
reached.    The  bulb  in£  column  ;  D,  normal  tempera- 
ture.   I1  ig.  1  shows  the  fine  thread 
Of     the    thermom-  of  mercury  magnified  as  a  broad 

eter,  thoroughly 

dried,  may  then  be  placed  in  the  armpit,  or  in 
the  groin,  or  between  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
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-and  the  body,  the  bulb  in  every  case  beingcom- 
pletely  covered  by  a  thick  fold  of  naked,  dry 
skin,  held  over  it  by  the  finger.  When  the 
child  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age  it  may  be 
safe  to  place  the  instrument  in  its  mouth, 
having  it  grasped,  not  by  the  teeth,  but  by 
the  lips,  which  must  be  kept  tightly  closed  for 
five  minutes,  the  patient  breathing  through 
the  nose.  Nothing  cold  or  hot  should  have 
been  drunk  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore taking  the  temperature  in  the  mouth. 

After  the  instrument  has  been  kept  in  any 
of  the  positions  named  for  five  minutes  the 
top  of  the  registering  column  will  mark  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time.  Some 
physicians  prefer  that  the  thermometer  should 
be  held  in  the  armpit  for  ten  minutes.  A  re- 
cord should  be  made  of  the  observation.  If, 
when  the  instrument  is  properly  used,  the  mer- 
cury does  not  rise  to  980,  the  temperature  is 
below  that  of  health,  and  if  the  child  does 
not  seem  well  the  physician  should  be  noti- 
fied. It  is,  however,  unusual  for  the  tempe- 
rature in  infants  and  in  very  young  children 
to  be  below  982°,  the  point  marked  on  the 
thermometer  by  a  small  arrow-head.  While 
this  point  is  the  normal  temperature  for  adults, 
that  of  infants  may  be  a  little  higher,  or  about 
99°.  Anything  above  this  indicates  fever. 
It  remains  for  the  physician  to  interpret  the 
full  significance  of  the  fever  when  it  exists. 

Children  are  often  dressed  and  playing 
about,  or  at  table  with  the  family,  and  yet 
are  not  well.  They  are  either  irritable  or 
languid,  or  their  appetite  has  changed.  If 
the  mother  finds,  on  using  the  fever-ther- 
mometer, that  the  temperature  is  above  990, 
it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  undress  the  child, 
place  it  in  bed,  restrict  its  diet  and  its  ac- 
tivity, and  notify  the  physician.  Frequently- 
decided  fever  is  detected  by  the  thermome- 
ter, the  existence  of  which,  without  its  use, 
would  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  in  these 
instances  that  the  instrument  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  plan  of  treatment  earlier 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  body  temperature  in  children's  diseases, 
as  in  those  of  adults,  may  rise  to  102',  103", 
104*,  1050,  and  occasionally  to  106°,  or  even 
higher. 


Besides  apprising  the  parent  of  the  earliest 
approach  of  sickness  in  those  cases  in  which 
fever  is  the  first  positive  symptom  of  disturb- 
ance, the  thermometer,  as  intimated  above, 
will  give  information  valuable  to  the  physi- 
cian in  the  periods  between  his  visits.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  doctor  has  found  the 
little  fever-patient  at  his  morning  visit  quite 
comfortable,  with  a  temperature  between  99 
and  102 \  He  has  left  his  instructions,  and 
is  not  expected  to  call  again  until  the  next 
morning.  Meantime  the  fever  increases,  and 
the  mother  finds  later  that  the  temperature 
has  risen  to  104  or  105".  This  evidences 
an  intensification  of  the  symptoms,  of  which 
it  may  be  well  to  notify  the  doctor.  The  in- 
formation might  lead  him  to  change  the  treat- 
ment in  some  way,  or  to  make  an  extra  visit 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fever  has  lessened 
one  or  two  degrees  as  the  day  wears  on,  and 
the  child  is  in  other  respects  no  worse,  the 
mother  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  treat- 
ment is  acting  favorably,  and  there  is  a  coi- 
responding  relief  from  anxiety  for  the  time 
being,  at  least. 

In  both  cases  the  information  is  derived 
by  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  precision 
which  is  now  deemed  invaluable  by  the 
physician.  Though  I  have  placed  many 
thermometers  in  nurseries,  primarily  to  aid 
me  in  the  care  of  little  patients,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  buy  one  back  at  first 
cost  so  long  as  children  remained  to  be 
cared  for.  Thus  highly  do  intelligent  guar- 
dians of  the  occupants  of  the  nursery  ap- 
preciate the  information  which  a  fever-ther- 
mometer can  impart. 

CAUTIONS. 

The  thermometer  is  often  broken  by  care- 
lessly handling  it,  or  by  washing  it  under 
a  hot-water  faucet.  If  the  instrument  is 
used  at  all,  care  and  intelligence  are  required 
to  preserve  it  from  injury,  as  well  as  to  ful- 
fil all  the  conditions  of  a  proper  thermometric 
observation.  I  have  known  one  child  to  bite 
off  the  bulb  cf  the  thermometer,  filling  its 
mouth  with  broken  glass  and  mercury.  For- 
tunately no  harm  resulted.  A  mother  who 
was  not  "judicious"  placed  the  end  oppc- 
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site  to  the  bulb  in  the  mouth,  and  wondered 
that  the  mercury  did  not  rise.  Another  ner- 
vous mother  shook  the  registering  column 
up  instead  of  down  the  tube,  neglected  to  ob- 
serve her  error  before  taking  the  tempera- 
ture, and  was  then  frightened  to  find  the 
reading  no°. 

After  using  the  thermometer  it  should 
be  carefully  washed  with  the  fingers  in  cold 
water,  gently  wiped  with  a  soft  towel,  and, 
if  used  in  contagious  diseases,  disinfect- 
ed as  the  physician  will  direct.  The  instru- 
ment should  then  be  laid  away  in  its  case. 


It  should  never  be  given  to  children  as  a 
plaything. 

My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  readers 
of  Babyhood  to  this  matter  is  to  familiarize 
them  with  a  means  for  the  early  recognition 
of  sickness  marked  by  fever  in  slight  or  serious 
degrees.  I  would  also  suggest  the  aid  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  physician  in  the  care  of 
such  cases  by  the  exact  information  that  can 
be  furnished  him  in  the  intervals  of  his  visits, 
if  those  to  whom  his  instructions  are  confided 
become  competent  to  use  the  instrument  we 
have  referred  to  with  sense  and  judgment. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES  ABOUT  TEETHING. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  MASON,  M.D.,  U.S.A. 


THE  occurrence  of  this  event,  or  rather 
series  of  events,  is  looked  forward  to 
with  more  anxiety  by  mothers  than  perhaps 
any  other  period  during  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  her  infant  ;  and  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  period  concerning  which  the 
largest  number  of  false  and  even  dangerous 
ideas  are  entertained  and  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  mother  to  child. 

Even  the  students  in  our  colleges  were 
formerly  taught  that  the  process  of  denti- 
tion was  often  directly  causative  of  affec- 
tions the  most  diverse  in  character,  and  that 
many  of  these  diseases  were  conservative  in 
their  effects —nature's  efforts  to  relieve  a 
disordered  system,  and  hence  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  under  penalty  of  producing 
still  more  dire  evils.  Spreading  from  this 
source,  these  doctrines  have  taken  a  very  firm 
hold  among  non-professional  people,  and 
have  led  to  serious  consequences. 

A  teething  child  is  tormented  with  an 
itching  and  burning  eruption  on  its  scalp, 
but  the  mother  has  been  taught  that  it  will 
get  well  when  the  teeth  are  through,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  cure  it  will  "  drive  it  in  "  ; 
so  the  child  must  continue  to  suffer,  and 
perhaps  have  established  a  chronic  skin  dis- 


ease very  difficult  to  cure  in  after-years  ;  or, 
again,  a  bronchitis,  slight  at  first,  is  allowed 
to  run  on  until  it  becomes  serious,  because 
the  child  is  "  teething,"  and  this  must  be 
the  "tooth-cough,"  of  which  the  mother  has 
heard  ;  or  a  diarrhoea  is  neglected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  to  cure  it  would  be 
dangerous.  And  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  nature  might  be  cited. 

Now  let  us  see  on  what  foundation  these 
traditions  rest.  The  period  of  dentition  ex- 
tends ordinarily  from  about  the  seventh  to 
the  twenty-sixth  or  thirtieth  month,  which 
is  a  time  fraught  with  great  and  important 
changes  for  the  infant,  dangers  wholly  un- 
related to  teething.  It  is  during  this  term 
that  nutrition  and  growth  are  most  active 
and  the  nervous  system  specially  suscepti- 
ble. To  adapt  the  child  for  the  great 
changes  which  are  now  made  in  its  diet  the 
glands  of  the  intestine  are  undergoing  rapid 
development,  with  the  attendant  vulnerabil- 
ity to  disease  which  characterizes  developing 
organs. 

Ordinarily  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  is 
attended  with  only  slight  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums  and  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  the  child  seeming  a  little  irritable  and 
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restless.  In  some  cases  the  first  evidence  of 
teething  is  the  appearance  of  the  tooth, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms  what- 
ever. In  other  cases,  again,  there  may  be 
severe  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth,  with  feverishness  and 
diarrhoea;  in  such  cases  the  pain  and  ner- 
vous excitement  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tooth  upon  the  abnormally  sensitive  gum 
may  be  the  "last  straw  "  which  determines 
an  attack  of  disease  in  some  weak  part. 

The  conclusion  we  are  to  draw,  then,  is 
that  the  period  of  dentition  is  a  dangerous 
one,  but  that  the  danger  is  a  result  not  of 
teething  alone,  but  of  all  the  various  factors 
just  mentioned. 

How  are  you  to  manage  the  infant  at  this 
critical  period  ?    Watch  him  with  unusual 


care ;  do  not  attribute  his  ailments  to  teeth- 
ing and  expect  them  to  get  well  sponta- 
neously when  this  process  is  over,  but  have 
them  treated  all  the  more  promptly  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  vulnerability  which 
exists  at  this  time. 

The  teething  infant  should  be  allowed  a 
teething-pad  of  pure  rubber  to  bite  on,  and 
this,  with  an  abundance  of  cool  gum -water 
or  barley-water,  is  all  that  will  ordinarily  be 
required.  The  gum-water  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  diluting  it  still  further  if 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  may  be 
drunk  freely  to  quench  thirst  or  soothe  the 
gums,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  apply  to 
water.  In  severer  cases  the  physician  should 
be  called  in. 


DOMESTIC   TREATMENT   OF   SLIGHT   AILMENTS  OF 

CHILDREN. 

BY  JEROME  WALKER,  M.D.,  BROOKLYN. 


IV. 


CONSTIPATION. 


THE  direct  cause  of  colic  is  probably, 
in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  a 
spasmodic  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  either  the  stomach  or  small  in- 
testine. The  late  Professor  Frank  H.  Ham- 
ilton was  inclined  to  believe  that  attacks  of 
colic  are  due  not  infrequently  to  a  condition 
more  serious  than  mere  spasm — viz.  :  to  a 
turning  in  of  a  portion  of  softened  and  in- 
flamed intestine,  and  to  a  subsequent  spas- 
modic constriction  of  this  portion  by  adja- 
cent intestine.  This  condition  of  the  intes- 
tine will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  drawing  here  given,  and  by  noticing 
how,  for  example,  a  turned-in  portion  of  a 
finger  of  a  glove  is  tightly  held  by  the  sur- 
rounding glove-finger  wall  (Fig.  1). 

Ordinary  spasm  of  stomach  and  intestinal 
walls  may  arise  from  exposure  to  damp  and 
cold,  worrying  by  a  nursing  mother,  from 
fright,  or  by  irritating  food  ;  but  the  more 


severe  condition  pointed  out  is  due  either 
to  indigestible  and  hence  irritating  food  or 
to  the  frequent  and  injudicious  use  of  "  open- 
ing "  medicines — i.e. ,  laxa- 
tives and  purgatives.  So 
manifest  sometimes  is  the 
good  effect  following  the  ac- 
tion of  "something  to  move 
the  bowels  "  that  people  are 
carried  away  by  their  enthu- 
siasm for  laxatives.  Not 
only  do  they  dose  their  own 
poor  little  innocents  when- 
ever they  can  find  an  excuse, 
but  they  are  willing  and  eager 
to  dose  other  people's.  Chil- 
dren so  dosed  are  liable  to 
have  constipation  alternating 
with  diarrhoea,  to  suffer  from  fig.  1. 
the  turning  in  of  the  intestinal  wall  above  al- 
luded to,  the  constriction  of  which  sometimes 
goes  so  far  as  to  kill  the  constricted  portion, 
as  well  as  the  child  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  or 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal — i.e., 
the  rectum — is  so  softened  and  its  walls  so 
weakened  that  they  protrude  from  the  body, 
causing  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  and  giving 
rise  to  much  pain  and  discomfort.  This 
weakening  of  the  rectum  is  liable  to  follow 
the  repeated  use  of  laxative  injections,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  constipation. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  frequently 
eHemas  or  laxative  medicines.  If  they  do 
nothing  more,  they  disorder  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  unfit  it  for  the  prompt  and  painless 
digestion  and  riddance  of  food. 

Constipation,  for  which  laxatives  are  so 
indiscriminately  given,  results  from  various 
causes,  and  upon  its  causation  depends  the 
kind  of  treatment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  it  is 
true  that  most  babies  have  naturally  two  to 
four  movements  daily,  and  older  children 
one  or  two  daily,  still  there  are  exceptions. 
If  a  baby  has  but  one  movement  per  day,  and 
an  older  child  one  only  in  two  days,  and  yet 
the  health  of  the  children  remains  good  and 
there  is  no  discomfort  or  pain,  it  would  be 
folly  to  administer  medicines.  So  strong  is 
the  common  belief  that  there  must  be  just 
so  many  movements  daily  for  all  children 
that  in  many  families  a  supply  of  laxative 
medicine  is  kept  on  hand. 

Persistent  constipation  generally  requires 
some  judicious  medication,  for  if  it  con- 
tinues it  not  only  gives  rise  to  discomfort 
and  colicky  pain,  but  the  straining  efforts  in- 
duced sometimes  cause  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
tum and  intussusception  of  the  bowels — i.e., 
the  folding  in  of  the  intestine  at  one  or  more 
points,  as  referred  to  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeated  and  in- 
judicious use  of  laxative  medicines  is  liable 
to  produce  "torpor"  or  "  torpidity  "  of  the 
bowels — a  condition  not  readily  yielding  to 
diet  or  ordinary  domestic  remedies. 

In  health  the  presence  of  food  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  gently  stimulates  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  food,  and  final- 
ly the  refuse,  is  propelled  along  the  elastic  tube 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
its  muscular  wall.  Laxative  medicines  also 
£xcite  this  ''vermicular"  or  worm-like  mo- 


tion ;  but  this  repeated  and  unnatural  excita- 
tion of  the  muscles  soon  tires  them,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  nerves  becomes  blunted, 
and  torpor  results.  Castor-oil  and  rhubarb, 
favorite  domestic  medicines,  are  not  advis- 
able for  persistent  constipation,  as  their  sec- 
ondary effect  is  a  constipating  one.  The  en- 
tire course  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

Occasional  constipation  is,  as  a  rule,  the  re- 
sult of  an  in- 
judiciousdiet 
— too  much 
cheese,*  too 
much  white 
bread  or  too 
many  crack- 
ers, or  a  re- 
liance upon 
boiled  milk. 
A  change  in 
the  dietary 
will  general- 
ly remedy 
the  condi- 
tion. 

An  obsti- 
nate form 
of  constipa- 
tion in  nurs- 
ing babies 
is  due  to 
the  consti- 
pated habit 
of  the  nurses, 
and  in  such 
cases  it  is  ab- 
surd tO  dose  FlG  2._Anmentary  Canal  of  an  In- 
the  innocent  fant-  M^  mouth  ;  P,  pharynx,  or 
throat;  O,  oesophagus;  S,  stomach; 
babies.  The  L  I,  large  intestine;  S  I,  small  intes- 
tine ;  R,  rectum. 

nurse  may 

not  be  costive,  still  her  milk  may  be  so  defi- 
cient in  fat — i.e.,  cream — that  it  has  a  bind- 
ing effect  on  the  baby.  Or  it  may  be  so  rich 
in  cream  or  cheese-making  material — i.e., 
casein — that  only  the  very  watery  portions 
are  absorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 


*  Cheese  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  have  known  care- 
less parents  to  experiment  with  as  part  of  the  baby's 
food. 
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the  residue  remains  to  be  very  slowly  and 
painfully  digested.  What  is  true  of  human 
milk  is  also  true  of  cow's  milk.  "  Milk  good 
for  cheese "  is  not  good  for  the  average 
baby;  neither  is  the  "  milk  good  for  butter  " 
the  food  to  be  used  especially  for  a  babe 
with  weak  digestive  powers. 

Persistent  constipation  frequently  results 
because  the  food  has  not  enough  fluid  in  it, 
or  because  the  digestive  fluids  are  not  poured 
out  into  the  canal  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
soften  and  digest  the  food.  Little  children, 
babies  even,  should  be  frequently  given 
small  quantities  of  cool  water,*  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  small  wine-glassful.  In  hot 
weather  this  is  especially  necessary,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  much  food. 

TREATMENT. 

i  st.  Hygienic. — If  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nurse's  milk  has  a  constipating 
effect,  let  her  have  a  more  generous  diet  than 
before — one  containing  ripe  fruit,  especially 
at  breakfast.  She  should  eat  considerable 
fat,  either  as  butter,  cream,  or  in  bacon  and 
gravies.  Corn,  rye,  and  graham  breads  should 
alternate  with  white  bread.  Plenty  of  water, 
milk,  and  cocoa  may  take  the  place  of  tea 
and  coffee.  As  to  malt  liquors,  most  nurses 
had  better  leave  them  alone.  To  assist  in 
the  proper  digestion  of  such  an  increased 
amount  of  food,  it  is  wise  for  her  to  bathe 
the  body  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  to 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sometimes 
taking  long  tramps. 

To  the  baby  may  be  given,  if  necessary, 
before  each  act  of  nursing,  one  to  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  thin  and  strained  oatmeal- 
gruel,  slightly  sweetened,  and  seasoned  with 
a  pinch  of  salt.  The  baby  also  needs  exer- 
cise even  more  than  babies  without  ailments 
do  ;  needs  to  have  its  clothes  tucked  up  and 
to  have  the  chance  to  kick  and  roll  about  on 
the  bed  or  on  blankets  on  the  floor.  As  the 
child  learns  to  walk  it  should  have  a  fair 
chance  to  exercise  its  limbs,  not  to  be  carried, 
or  held,  or  ridden  in  a  baby-carriage  almost 

*  Instead  of  using  ice-water,  let  the  water  run  from  the 
faucet  till  quite  cold,  then  bottle  some  and  place  bottles  on 
the  ite.  Such  water  is  cold  enough.  ^.Spring  and  well 
water  should  not  be  given  very  cold. 


incessantly.  Such  care  does  not  give  the 
baby  exercise.  If  the  baby  is  fed  on  cow's 
milk,  add  from  one-half  to  one-third  oat- 
meal-water instead  of  barley-water.  Some- 
times two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  or 
one  teaspoonful  of  good  sweet-oil  added  to 
the  milk  is  of  service.  With  some  children 
even  the  best  milk  tends  to  either  constipate 
or  loosen  the  bowels,  unless  the  milk  is  pre- 
pared in  special  ways.  The  consideration 
of  these  modes  of  preparation  must  be  left 
for  a  future  article. 

With  older  children  the  following  articles 
are  serviceable  :  oatmeal-gruel  or  boiled  oat- 
meal, an  occasional  piece  of  home-made 
molasses-cake,  a  moderate  amount  of  ripe 
fruit,  vegetables,  gravies,  broiled  bacon  to 
suck,  graham  bread  and  crackers,  with 
cocoa,  milk,  and  water  as  drinks. 

Of  late  the  following  has  been  frequently 
advised  :  bread  and  milk  with  bran  night 
and  morning.  Heat  a  tablespoonful  of  fine 
bran  in  a  cup  of  milk,  and  pour  over  the 
bread. 

Children  need  plenty  of  water  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  and  baths  attended  with 
firm  but  gentle  friction  of  the  skin  wonder- 
fully assist  digestion. 

2d.  Medicinal. — With  babies,  if  food,  ex- 
ercise, and  bathing  do  not  overcome  con- 
stipation, ten  to  twenty  grains  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  or  ten  to  thirty  grains  of 
manna,  may  be  given  in  each  bottle  of  food 
or  in  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  as 
anise-seed  or  caraway,  every  four  hours. 

If  the  nurse's  condition  is  at  fault,  she 
should  take  every  morning,  or  alternate 
morning,  before  breakfast,  till  constipation 
is  relieved,  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
a  good  elixir  of  buckthorn,  or  cascara  sa- 
grado,  or  a  half-bottle  of  citrate  of  magnesia, 
or  a  half-cup  of  Pullna  water  or  Hunyadi 
water. 

To  a  child  over  eighteen  months  old  may 
be  given,  if  necessary,  before  breakfast,  one- 
half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  buckthorn  or  cas- 
cara elixir,  an  occasional  treat  of  good  mo- 
lasses-candy, or  a  fruit-lozenge  ;  it  is  wise 
always  to  call  the  candy  a  medicine,  and  let 
it  be  given  only  as  a  medicine.  Castor-oil 
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or  olive-oil  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  or  a  gluten  suppository  may 
be  used  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the 
Health  Food  Company.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  sugges- 
tions the  writer  has  not  mentioned  podo- 


phylline  or  nux  vomica,  etc.,  simply  because 
he  does  not  consider  them  safe  medicines  in 
the  hands  of  most  people. 

Castor-oil  is  to  be  used  only  when  a  brisk 
cathartic  effect  is  needed,  as  was  explained 
in  the  article  on  colic. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


BY  GRACE  C.  KEMPTON. 


II. 


THE  SECOND  GIFT. 

"Deep  meaning  often  lies  in  childish  play." — 
Schiller. 

THE  second  gift  consists  of  three  wooden 
forms — sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube — con- 
tained in  a  box  of  convenient  size.  In  the  box 
are  three  pieces  of  wood  also,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  holes  in  the  cover,  may  form  a  frame  from 
which  the  solids  can  be  suspended  to  show  their 
different  swinging  motions.  When  sure  that 
clear  impressions  of  the  main  qualities  of  the 
soft  ball  are  held  by  your  child,  you  present  the 
wooden  ball. 

THE  SPHERE. 

Our  object  now  is  to  make  the  points  of  simi- 
larity and  difference  in  the  two  balls  stand  out 

clearly  to  the 
child's  obser- 
vation, and 
thus  lead  him 
on  to  further 
knowledge  of 
the  sub- 
stances and 
forms  about 
him.  The 
point  of  dif- 
ference which 
will  be  most 
interesting  is 
the  hardness  of  this  ball,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  soft  quality  of  the  woollen  ball. 
It  makes  a  "beautiful  bang"  when  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  while  the  soft  ball  causes  little  or 
no  sound.  Its  rumble  when  rolled  is  delightful 
to  the  child-ear,  and  its  capacity  for  imitating  the 

*  Sometimes  of  service  with  babies  also. 
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rat-a-tat-tat  of  workers  at  different  trades  gives 
further  pleasure. 

Although  there  are  a  few  plays  and  exercises 
with  the  wooden  ball  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  soft  one,  the  old  plays  may  be  repeated. 
Using  the  two  balls  for  the  same  play  helps  very 
much  to  bring  out  their  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence. The  following  ball-song  is  sung,  when 
there  are  a  number  of  pupils,  by  the  children 
standing  in  a  circle,  with  one  in  the  centre  hold- 
ing the  twirling,  hopping  ball: 

r-ra—4^J — -;  J— ^ 


1.  Like  the 
2.  Now,  watch  and 


ball, 

see 


we 
it 


move  a  -  round, 
go     hop,  hop, 


Mak  -  ing  but  a  lit  -  tie  sound. 
Then  watch  a  -   gain    and     see     it  stop. 


m 


See !  it    turns  the   oth  -  er  way,  And 

And    if     you  watch  a     lit   -  tie  more,  Per- 


helps  to  make 
haps   'twill  roll 


our 
up 


plea 
on 


sant  play, 
the  floor. 


The  essential  points  of  contrast  are  : 
Woollen  Ball.  Wooden  Ball. 

Soft.  Hard. 
Warm.  Cold. 
Rough.  Smooth. 
Light.  Heavy. 
Noiseless.  Noisy. 
The  differences  in  color. 
While  their  resemblance  is  in  form  and  size  only. 
As  far  as  possible  assist  the  child  to  discover 
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these  points  himself,  leading  and  directing,  but 
not  telling  if  you  can  help  it. 

The  capacities  for  motion  are  almost  the  same, 
the  only  differences  being  those  which  are  caused 
by  the  heavier  weight  and  smooth  surface  of  the 
wooden  ball.  The  heavier  ball  is  more  helpful 
in  developing  skill  and  strength  in  the  muscles 
of  the  hand.  To  stand  the  box  on  end  and  al- 
low the  child  to  knock  it  down  with  the  rolling 
ball  strengthens  the  hand  and  also  cultivates  the 
eye.  Another  target  may  be  built  by  standing 
box,  cube,  and  cylinder  one  upon  the  other.  If 
the  child  possesses  two  boxes  of  the  second  gift 
one  of  the  balls  may  surmount  the  whole  ;  the 
sleight  of  hand  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  and 
the  interest  of  watching  the  ball  stand,  adding 
greatly  to  the  value  and  delight  of  the  game. 

THE  CUBE. 

When,  by  means  of  the  plays,  the  ball  is  well 
known  to  the  child,  he  is  ready  to  be  introduced 
to  the  cube.  Froebel  teaches  us  to  give  this 
next,  and  before  the  cylinder,  as  it  is  most 
strongly  contrasted  to  the  ball.  Let  the  child 
call  the  cube  what  he  pleases,  unless  he  chooses 
a  name  which  is  unsuitable  to  its  form.  The 
name  most  often  chosen  is  a  "  block."  What- 
ever it  resembles  or  reminds  the  child  of  he  will 
call  it,  and  until  its  characteristics  are  well 
known  to  him  it  is  best  for  you  to  conform  to  the 
name  also.  Let  us  see  what  points  here  we 
wish  him  to  observe: 


DIFFERENCE. 

Cube. 
Six  faces. 
Twelve  edges. 
Eight  corners. 
Will  not  roll. 
Will  slide. 

SIMILARITY. 

Cube. 
Made  of  wood. 
Cold. 
Smooth. 
Hard. 
Will  swing 
and  turn. 


Ball. 
One  face. 
No  edge. 
No  corners. 
Will  roll. 
Will  not  slide. 

Ball. 
Made  of  wood. 
Cold. 
Smooth. 
Hard. 

Will  swing 
and  turn. 


Both  of  the  same  color. 

The  idea  of  the  "faces"  will  soon  come  to 
him  by  connecting  it  with  his  own  face.  Cover 
your  face  with  your  hands,  and  tell  him  to  do  so 
too,  saying  :  "  Now  I  will  hide  my  face.  Now 
I  will  hide  the  block's  face."  Play  the  block  is 
a  house  standing  straight  and  firm  before  you  ; 


let  the  child  cover  the  top  of  the  house,  then — 
turning  always  from  one  face  to  its  opposite — let 
him  find  the  bottom.  This  may  puzzle  him,  but 
you  can  easily  assist  without  actually  showing 
him.  Then  the  front  and  back,  right  and  left 
sides.  Watch  for  opportunities  to  develop  an 
idea  of  the  equality  of  the  faces  and  edges  when 
they  are  found. 

To  keep  the  lessons  sufficiently  playful  to  suit 
the  child's  age  and  requirement,  appeal  often  to 
his  imagination.  Let  his  finger  represent  a  cat 
that  is  sleeping  on  top  of  the  block,  which  now 
represents  a  box.  Now  the  cat  wakes,  and, 
thinking  she  hears  a  mouse,  jumps  down  and 
peeps  under  the  box  to  see  if  by  any  chance  she 
can  find  his  hole.  Not  finding  it,  she  runs 
around  to  the  back  of  the  box,  then  to  the  r;ght 
side  and  the  left. 

Mr.  Hailmann,  in  his  little  book  on  "  Kin- 
dergarten Culture,"  gives  some  pretty  suggestions 
in  rhyme  Vhich  make  them  particularly  pleas- 
ing. The  cube  is  placed  somewhat  vigorously 
before  the  child  and  told  to  stand  firm.  ' '  There, 
now,  stand  firm  ;  stand  firm,  quite  firm,  and  do 
not  roll,  and  do  not  turn."  Attempts  may  be 
made  to  move  it  by  a  slight  pressure  from  the 
hand  or  finger  of  the  child.  The  effort,  if  inef- 
fectual, is  met  by,  11  See,  the  cube  desires  to 
stand — does  not  mind  your  little  hand."  Again, 
it  may  be  placed  on  one  of  its  edges  and  stead- 
ied loosely  with  two  fingers.  "  It  does  not 
know  which  way  to  go,  and  totters  feebly  to  and 
fro."  Or,  "  Stand  on  one  foot,  if  you  can."  "  I 
can  do  it,  little  man  !  "  Or,  "  Steady,  steady, 
little  man.  Stand  alone  now,  if  you  can."  In 
the  same  position  it  may  be  steadied  leaning 
with  one  of  its  faces  against  another  object. 
"  With  my  back  against  the  wall,  I  am  safe  and 
shall  not  fall."  Or  it  may  be  revolved,  one  cor- 
ner resting  on  the  table,  the  opposite  one 
steadied  by  a  finger.  "  Merrily,  merrily  dance 
around  !    Only  one  foot  on  the  ground." 

For  the  first  discovery  of  the  corners  and 
edges,  start  the  child's  finger  upon  an  exploring 
expedition  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  part  of  the 
block  which  feels  different  from  the  smooth 
faces.  Generally  with  no  help  he  will  find 
either  corner  or  edge,  when  by  following  your 
directions  he  may  explore  further  still  and  find 
the  rest  of  the  kind.  When  his  finger  is  ex- 
amining or  pointing  to  the  edges  be  sure  it 
travels  the  whole  length  of  the  edge,  as  length 
is  a  leading  characteristic  of  all  edges,  and  we 
want  always  to  give  true  impressions. 

Do  not  trouble  him  too  soon  to  count  even 
the  six  sides,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  acquainted 
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with  the  sides  (or  faces)  do  not  let  one  lesson 
pass  without  his  touching,  first  with  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  then  with  his  left,  each 
face,  and  according  to  the  natural  order,  which 
is  according  to  the  law  of  opposites — top,  bottom; 
front,  back  ;  left  side,  right  side.  Also  let  him 
do  it  with  both  hands,  using  the  right  finger  for 
the  top,  left  for  the  bottom,  etc. 

If  you  direct  these  exercises  in  a  brisk,  slight- 
ly martial  manner,  and  never  continue  them  long 
enough  to  fatigue,  they  will  surely  fascinate  the 
pupil.  But  once  prolong  them  to  the  danger- 
point  and  such  disgust  will  take  possession  of 
him  that  you  will  be  at  some  trouble  to  over- 
come it. 

THE  CYLINDER. 

When  the  form  of  a  cube,  with  its  essential 
characteristics,  is  impressed  upon  the  child's 
mind  sufficiently  for  him  to  voluntarily  compare 
objects  about  him  with  it,  he  is  ready  for  the 
cylinder  If  the  lessons  have  progressed  suc- 
cessfully he  will  readily  find  the  points  of  its 
similarity  and  difference  to  both  ball  and  cube 
with  very  little  help  ;  and  the  aim  is,  as  before, 
to  lead  his  mind  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  form 
correct  impressions  ;  that,  through  games,  play- 
ful exercises,  and  conversations,  the  distinctive 
points  of  this  new  form  may  be  recognized  bv 
him  in  comparisons,  thus  : 


Ball. 
One  face. 
No  edge. 
Hard. 
Noisy. 
Heavy. 


Cylinder. 
Three  faces. 
Two  edges. 
Hard. 
Noisy. 
Heavy. 


Cube. 
Six  faces. 
Twelve  edges. 
Hard. 
Noisy. 
Heavy. 


Will  roll  from   Will  roll  from   Will  not  roll. 

all  points.         one  face. 
Will  not  slide.  Will  slide.         Will  slide. 

These  suggestive  tables  do  not  cover  all  points 
— as  comparative  weight,  size,  etc — but  they  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  which  the  ingenuity  and 
thoughtfulness  of  each  mother  may  enlarge  upon. 

When  the  children  know  the  forms  well,  they 
progress  in  comparing  other  familiar  things  with 
them.  The  round  edges  of  their  dinner-plates, 
saucers,  etc. ,  are  noticed,  with  delight,  to  resemble 
the  cylinder's  edge.  The  edges  and  corners  of 
books,  boxes,  etc.,  are  likened  to  the  edges  and 
corners  of  the  cube.  It  is  natural  to  classify, 
and  one  of  the  prime  uses  of  this  gift  is  the  true 
standard  for  the  classification  and  study  of  form 
which  it  gives.  When  the  mental  age  and  state 
of  the  child  are  sufficiently  advanced  much  more 
complicated  exercises  in  this  line  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  advantage.    Procure  a  large 


number  of  simple  objects — seeds,  bulbs,  stones, 
sticks,  pencils,  etc. — and  with  your  child  place 
them  in  three  piles  or  rows,  according  to  their 
resemblances  to  sphere,  cube,  or  cylinder.  Some 
mothers  have  made  interesting  collections  in 
cases,  choosing  small  objects,  as  needles,  thread, 
pins,  pencils,  buttons,  button-hooks,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose.  The  order  which  these  exercises 
give  to  a  child's  mental  processes  and  the  con- 
sequent pleasure  which  he  receives  are  a  delight- 
ful reward  to  mother  and  kindergartner. 

During  these  exercises  in  form  study  be  sure 
you  intersperse  counteracting  influences  often 
to  keep  the  mind  from  working  too  much  in 
one  direction.  Especially  with  sensitive,  acute- 
minded  children,  watch  for  any  sign  of  intense 
thinking,  and  at  its  first  appearance  change  the 
current  of  thought,  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  to  rest  the  even  slightly  tired  nerves  be- 
fore returning  to  the  work  at  hand.  A  good 
game  for  this  purpose  is  the  "Exercise  Song." 
As  in  all  the  kindergarten  games,  the  action  is 
to  be  suited  to  the  words  ;  a  thorough  change  of 
position,  thought,  etc.,  is  undergone,  and  a  tiny 
lesson  in  courtesy  given  by  the  mutual  greetings: 


Spark  -  ling      in      our   laugh  -  iug  eyes. 
Geut  -  ly       to      each   oth  -   er  so. 
Chorus. 


Sing-iug  cheer-i  -  ly,  cheer-i  -  ly,  cbeer-i  -  ly, 


Clapping  mer  -  ri  -  ly,  mer  -  ri  -  ly.  mer-ri  -  ly. 


One,    two,  three,        Don't    you  see, 


:.r  1  - 


Where      we       lore     to  be. 
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With  care  and  very  short  lessons  no  healthy 
child  can  be  injured,  and  with  sufficiently  skilful 
precautions  delicate,  nervous  children  may  be 
greatly  helped  by  having  their  activities  led  into 
healthful  channels. 

STRINGING  BEADS  AND  PASTING  PAPERS. 

The  simplest  occupation  given  in  connection 
with  the  second  gift  is  the  stringing  of  colored 
wooden  beads  in  tiny  forms  of  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder.  These  are 
known  to  the  manu- 
facturers as  "  Mrs. 
Hailmann's  Sec- 
wooden  beads- exact  size.  Qnd-Gift  Beads." 
As  they  combine  variety  in  both  color  and  form,  a 
little  ingenuity  on  the  mother's  part  can  arrange 
many  ways  of  stringing  them  from  given  directions, 
and  the  use  of  them  be  kept  up  for  many  lessons. 

The  paper  and  straw  stringing  described  in  last 
month's  magazine  is  also  connected  with  the  sec- 
ond gift,  because 
the  paper  disks 
represent  the  cyl- 
inder's face.  Now 
squares  of  colored 

paper,  in  connection  with  the  cube's  faces,  maybe 
added,  enlarging  the  variety  in  these\:hains  also. 

The  pasting  described  before  is  continued, 
with  the  addition  of  the  squares  of  paper  also. 
In  both  this  occupation  and  the  preceding  one 

the  disks  and 
squares  should 
at  first  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the 
faces  of  cube  and 
fig.  2.  cylinder  ;  *  and 

the  use  of  them  in  conscious  connection  with  this 
gift  should  not  begin  until  the  gift  itself,  with  its 
essential  points,  is  quite  familiar  to  the  child. 

For  the  first  pasting  exercises  take  up  merely 
the  relative  positions 
of  the  round  paper 
to  the  square,  as  in 
diagrams  1  and  2. 
Make  much  of  lit- 
tle, proceeding  very 
slowly  to  each  new 
step.  When  —  by 
direction  always — 
the  child  can  place 
round  papers  touch-  fig.  3. 

ing  either  corners  or  edges  of  the  squares  he  is 
ready  to  form  little  figures.  With  a  paper,  square 
©r  round,  as  a  centre,  a  series  of  different  figures 

*  As  this  is  not  appreciated  by  manufacturers,  the 
material  will  have  to  be  home-made. 


fig.  4. 


may  be  made.  The  law  of  opposites — one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  study  of  design,  as,  in- 
deed, in  all  studies — becomes  most  useful  to  him. 
He  knows,  or  must  be  taught,  that  all  opposite 
points  of  his  figure  should  be  the  same.  This, 
with  careful  work,  will  always  result  symmetri- 
cally.   (See  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6.) 

Require  as 
perfect  work 
as  you  think 
your  pupil 
capable  of  ; 
where  discre- 
pancies have 
to  be  accept- 
ed, be  sure 
that  he  sees 
them.  Re- 
mind him  to 
look  over 
each  complet- 
ed card  or  paper  himself,  finding  the  mistakes 
and  thinking  how  he  may  avoid  them  another 
time.  Make  decided  points  of  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  when  a  fairly  perfect  result  is  ac- 
complished encourage  the  child  to  give  it  to  papa 
or  grandmamma,  to  whom  it  will  give  pleasure. 

It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  weeks  of 
work  are  recapitu- 
lated in  these  brief 
accounts,  and  the 
idea  that  we  ad- 
vise rapid  progress 
through  the  fascinat- 
ing gifts  and  oc- 
cupations must  be 
fig.  5-  guarded  against. 

The  rapidity  of  progress  must  in  each  case  be 
suited  to  the  physical  and  mental  state  of  the 
child  concerned. 
Great  danger  of 
brain  or  other 
nervous  excite- 
ment will  be  in- 
curred if  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken 
to  proceed  slowly 
and  harmonious- 
ly, not  allowing 
one  set  of  facul- 
ties to  be  used 
beyond  their  right. 

Another  interesting  occupation  connected  with 
this  gift — viz.,  the  moulding  of  clay — will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  next  number. 
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NURSERY   HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  "Chicken-Run"  in  the  Nursery. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I'd  like  to  see  any  one  keep  my 
rjaby  off  the  floor,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  one 
day,  when  the  conversation  had  chanced  to  turn 
upon  Babyhood's  caution  in  this  matter  for  the 
winter  months.  "  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  little 
cold  now  and  then,  but  what  does  that  amount 
to  ?  And  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  his  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  most  of  the  time  has  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

Nevertheless,  I  had  studied  to  keep  my  little 
two-year-old  from  sitting  on  the  floor  continual- 
ly, and  believed  that 
the  one  thing  lacking 
was  a  platform  or 
long  table  on  which 
he  could  roll  his  little 
wagons,  balls,  and 

FIG.  I.  1  r         ,  • 

what-nots  ;  for  his 
disposition  to  sit  down  and  pull  or  push  them 
on  the  floor  was,  I  believe,  merely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  other  place  for  them,  his  own 
little  table  being  too  small,  and  all  other  furni- 
ture being  too  high.  Anyhow,  I  determined  to 
try  the  experiment  of  giving  him  a  long  "  run" 
of  his  own,  of  a  suitable  height,  and  see  what 
would  come  of  it.  I  devoted  an  entire  side  of 
the  room,  the  warmest  side,  where  there  were 
no  windows,  to  him,  and  at  a  small  expense  had 
three  wooden  supports,  or  "horses,"  made, 
like  Fig.  i,  one  foot  high,  and  laid  across  them, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  two  boards  fifteen  feet  long. 
I  tacked  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the  entire  plat- 
form, letting  it  also  hang  over  the  front  (though 
I  think  this  style  of  covering  may  be  improved 
upon),  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  Little 
Chick  finds  it  suitable  for  everything  from  a  rail- 
road to  the  street  of  a  city,  and  the  processions 
that  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other  could  hard- 
ly be  enume- 


to  the  other  along-side  of  his  table  he  would  in- 
evitably have  spent  on  the  floor  except  for  this, 
and  I  believe  it  has  spared  him  many  a  cold. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  usual  "litter"  of 
the  nursery  is  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  or  all  over,  but  gravitates  naturally  to  the 
narrow  space  which  has  now  become  known  as 
the  "  chicken-run,"  and  is  recognized  by  Chick 
as  his  own  domain,  into  which  no  intrusion  is 
allowed  without  his  consent.  B. 
Newburg,  N.  Y. 


A  Water-Heater. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  the  use  of  a  most  convenient  appara- 
tus for  heating  water  in  houses  where  there  is 
no  hot-water 
pipe.  It  is  the 
ordinary  tin  boil- 
er with  faucet  (I 
enclose  a  sketch), 
which  is  often  to 
be  seen  in  use 
in  country  stores 
(and,  my  hus- 
band tells  me 
somewhat  ironi- 
cally, in  barber- 
shops) ;  but  I  have  never  known  of  its  use  in  a 
nursery  until  I  procured  it.  I  considered  my  idea 
a  remarkably  (for  me)  bright  one,  and  resolved 
I  should  communicate  it  to  Babyhood  this  fall. 
We  had  the  boiler  all  last  winter  placed  on  our 
nursery-stove,  which  has  a  flat  top.  Filled  once 
a  day,  it  gave  us  hot  water  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night,  though  it  would  never  quite  reach  the 
boiling  point. 

It  can  probably  be  procured  at  any  house- 
furnishing  store  upon  order,   though  we  had 


rated.  It  gives 
him  a  kind  of 
two-story  play- 
ground, for  he 
was  not  long 
in  discovering 
that  the  under 
toys  not  in  use. 

The  result  that  I  specially  wish  to  speak  of  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  kept  him  from  sitting 
on  the  floor  ;  for  many  an  hour  that  he  has 
spent  in  healthful  exercise  going  from  one  end 


part  made  a  fine  store-room  for 


some  difficulty  in  getting  ours,  finding  it 
i  at  Watt's,  8 1  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


it  finally 
Prices 

vary  according  to  size  and  material,  being  made 
of  both  tin  and  copper.    Ours  cost  $i-75- 

Anna  B. 

Jamaica,  Long  Island. 
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The  Children's.Cabinet. 

The  amount  of  lumber — blocks,  spools,  pic- 
tures, cards,  cones,  pebbles,  carts,  dolls,  toys, 
and  broken  dishes — that  two  active  children  will 
accumulate  in  a  year,  and  the  number  of  salt- 
boxes  they  will  manage  to  secure  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  which  to  tumble  and  store 
these  treasures,  is  astonishing  ;  and  multiplying 
this  amount  of  rubbish,  the  harvest  of  one  year, 
by  the  number  of  years  your  little  folks  have 
been  able  to  trot  and  glean  such  harvests,  you 
can  imagine  just  the  state  of  our  down-stairs 
cupboard-shelves  and  the  cramped  territory  un- 
der the  sitting-room  lounge — the  necessary  re- 
positories of  the  children's  playthings  and  salt- 
boxes  during  the  winter  months — till  the  happy 
thought  came  to  have  this  cabinet  built  for  them, 
in  which  they  now  classify  and  store  their  pos- 
sessions. 

The  cabinet,  or  cupboard,  is  built  of  hand- 
planed,  beautifully  grained  river-elm  boards,  and 
reaches  from  the  floor  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ceiling.  It  is  three-and-a  half  feet  wide,  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  fitted  with  three  large  drawers 
below  and  four  shelves  above  ;  though  double 
that  number  in  the  same  space  would  better  suit 
the  children. 

Two  doors  in  front  shut  off  shelves  from  view 
and  all  the  piles  and  toppling  stacks  of  cherish- 
ed lumber  they  hold.  The  cabinet  is  simply 
oiled,  and  has  trimmings  stained  a  rich  dark 
brown,  which  its  architect  brought  about  with 
the  help  of  a  kettle  of  butternut-bark,  stewed 
from  day  to  day  till  he  obtained  the  desired 
shade. 

The  only  expenses  were  knobs,  nails,  and 
door-catches  ;  for  one  of  the  farm-hands  built 
the  cabinet  in  otherwise  unoccupied  hours  of 
stormy  winter  days,  and  from  seasoned  boards 
pulled  from  the  big  pile  in  the  door-yard. 

When  it  was  finished  and  carried  into  the 
chamber  over  our  sitting-room,  such  a  stampede 
as  there  was  for  the  stacks  of  rubbish-packed 
salt-boxes  that  the  children  had  stored  under 
lounge  and  bed  and  in  every  available  nook  in 
warm  quarters  down-stairs  !  These  boxes  had 
been  a  trial  to  me  when  sweeping  or  when  their 
astonishing  contents  were  spilled  and  littered 
over  the  floors  ;  but,  knowing  little  children  must 
have  occupation,  I  had  never  banished  even  one 
cumbering  box  to  colder  regions. 

Such  an  overhauling,  and  sorting,  and  trans- 
porting, and  stowing  away  of  precious  chattels 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  drawers  of  the  new 
cupboard  as  there  was  that  January  day,  with 


the  mercury  down  in  the  twenties  and  the  driv- 
ing snow  darkening  the  windows  !  Such  a  hap- 
py, chattering,  and  busy  discussing  as  there  wa> 
overhead  in  the  chamber  whose  wide-open  regis- 
ter let  currents  of  heat  up  and  the  sound  of  their 
happy  voices  down.  By  nightfall  the  emptied 
boxes  had  been  carried  to  the  shed-loft  and  the 
cabinet  was  full  of  their  disgorged  contents. 
And  full  it  has  been  ever  since  ;  though  there  is 


always  room  for  the  new  picture  or  toy  that 
comes  into  their  possession,  for  the  emptied 
spool  from  mamma's  basket,  for  the  whirligigs 
and  nameless  things  they  manufacture  from  pa- 
per and  wood,  and  for  the  pretty  mosses,  and 
pebbles,  and  burrs,  and  cat-tails  they  gather  in 
summer-time. 

Waggling  chalk-marks  they  have  drawn  for 
boundary-lines  across  shelves  and  drawers,  and 
these  boundaries  of  territory  and  store-room  are 
conscientiously  respected.  If  they  or  their  mam- 
ma want  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  a  spool,  or  a 
certain  book  or  picture,  we  know  now  just  where 
to  lay  hands  on  it,  and  there  is  no  distracting 
search  or  hurried  tumbling  through  the  confused 
contents  of  a  dozen  boxes. 

The  possession  of  this  cabinet  is  teaching  my 
little  people  system,  neatness,  and  preservation 
of  their  property,  while  it  secures  for  me  an 
appreciated  increase  of  room,  quiet,  and  order 
down-stairs.  Clarissa  Potter. 

Madison,  Me. 
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A  Protection  for  the  Lap. 

The  lap-pad  described  below  is  very  little 
trouble,  and  will  serve  to  protect  one's  dress 
from  the  soiling  which  is  inevitable  when  holding 
Baby  in  the  lap  very  long,  especially  while  tra- 
velling. 

Take  two  pieces  of  muslin  or  Marseilles,  each 


one-half  yard  square  ;  put  together  with  a  layer 
of  cotton-wadding  between.  Turn  in  the  edges 
all  round  and  baste  between  the  pieces  an  edg- 
ing of  embroidery  ;  stitch  twice  around  on  the 
machine.  Quilt  the  pad  in  diamonds  or  any 
fancy  pattern. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  W.  W. 


Night  Conveniences. 

found  it  something  of  a  puzzle  with  my 


first  baby  to  arrange  the  things  necessary  at 
night,  so  as  to  give  myself  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  little 
one  comfortable.  Perhaps  my  present  way  of 
doing  with  baby  number  two  may  be  helpful  to 
somebody  still  inexperienced.  Before  I  go  to 
bed  myself  I  fold  three  or  four  sets  of 
diapers  ready  for  use,  and,  in  summer, 
place  them  under  my  pillow  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  at  the  time  have  them 
near  at  hand.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
it  is  a  good  way  to  wrap  them  about  a 
hot-water  bottle,  which  will  retain  its 
heat  all  night;  the  one  next  the  bottle 
should  always  be  used.  Then  I  ar- 
range on  a  small  table,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  bassinet,  and  next  my  bed, 
a  candle,  match-holder,  watch,  glass  of  water,  lit- 
tle linen  cloths  for  washing  the  baby's  mouth  be- 
fore nursing,  and  any  other  things,  such  as  medi- 
cine or  an  alcohol-lamp  for  heating  water,  that 
are  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  night.  I  al- 
ways arrange  these  articles  in  the  same  order  on 


the  table,  so  that  I  can  instantly  reach  a  match 
without  upsetting  the  glass  of  water  or  knocking 
over  the  candle.  In  this  way  I  can  care  for 
Baby,  unless  something  unusual  occurs,  with- 
out getting  out  of  bed.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, I  have  a  pair  of  knitted  worsted  night- 
shoes  behind  my  pillow  and  a  wrapper  thrown 
over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  (These  arrangements 
would  hardly  be  adequate  for  a  "  bottle  baby,"' 
with  which  I  have  had  no  experience.) 

Philadelphia.  H.  J.  B.  D. 


Special  Pillows  for  the  Perambulator. 

I  have  an  old-fashioned  wicker  carriage  for 
the  baby,  without  cushions.  These  I  have  had 
to  supply  by  pillows,  and  when  Baby  could  not 
hold  herself  erect  I  made  two  little  long,  narrow 
pillows  (seven  by  fifteen  inches),  stuffed  with 
feathers  ;  but  I  should  think  any  soft  material, 
such  as  cotton-batting,  would  do.  I  propped  her 
on  each  side  with  one  of  these,  and  they  were 
just  what  she  needed  to  keep  her  straight. 

I  see  so  many  poor  little  babies  tipped  all 
over  on  one  side  in  their  carriages  that  I  wish 
every  one  knew  what  a  comfort  these  little  pil- 
lows are.  C.  L.  R. 

Orange,  N.  % 


Infant's  Toilet-Table. 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  newly 
patented  table,  consisting  of  two  parts  attached 
at  one  corner  by  a  pivoted  arrangement  which 
permits  of  their  being  swung  together.  It  is 
light,  and  may  be  readily  moved  about  the  room 
or  drawn  before  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  the  baby  or  giving  a  bath.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  sliding  bars  for  holding  the  clothing, 
etc.,  and  the  baby-basket  may  conveniently  be 


placed  upon  the  top  of  the  table.  It  is  fitted  t« 
receive  a  wash-bowl,  soap-dish,  and  vaseline- 
bottle.  A  wire  sponge-holder  is  also  provided, 
and  extends  through  the  bottom  of  the  inner 
table,  thus  securing  the  proper  ventilation. 
When  folded  together  the  table  is  27  inches 
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high,  20  long,  and  15  wide.  It  costs  in  light 
wood,  $6  ;  in  hard  wood,  $8.  Wi\h  furnishings 
it  costs  from  $7  to  $9.  When  closed  it  serves 
well  as  a  work-table.  The  inventor  is  Miss  H. 
Crocker,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Indian  Moccasins. 

After  reading  in  one  of  the  last  magazines 
the  article  on  "  Care  of  Children's  Feet,"  I 
thought  perhaps  some  mothers  would  rind  the 
way  I  have  tried  very  satisfactory.    My  baby- 


boy,  a  year  old,  has  never  worn  anything  in  the 
way  of  shoes  but  Indian  moccasins.  They  are 
soft  and  yielding,  and  warmer  than  shoes. 
When  tied  with  ribbons  they  look  well,  and 
are  more  comfortable.  My  baby  uses  his  feet 
more  in  climbing  and  moving  about  than  any 
child  I  ever  noticed  with  shoes. 

These  moccasins  are  cheaper  and  last  longer, 
which  is  quite  an  item  with  one  who  has  a  num- 
ber of  little  feet  to  dress.        Mrs.  E.  H.  L. 

Faribault,  Minn. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

It  is  not  to  a  baby-millionaire  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  nor  even  to  any  baby,  but  to  the 
finances  of  your  baby,  reader  of  Babyhood. 

You,  of  course,  know  all  about  what  the  lit- 
tle fellow  has  cost,  and  know  what  he  is  likely 
to  cost,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in 
wakeful,  watchful  hours  and  anxieties  innume- 
rable. But,  after  a  while,  the  now  costly  baby 
will  require  not  only  schooling  but  business  edu- 
cation, and  a  foundation  upon  which  to  stand  in 
the  great  money-getting  world. 

There  are  so  many  ups  and  downs  with  pros- 
perous people  that  the  child  of  wealth  to-day 
may  twenty  years  hence  be  ekeing  out  a  scanty 
living  as  clerk,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little 
fellow  whose  baby-wardrobe  is  plain  and  limited 
by  the  same  time  may  be  on  the  broad  road  to 
fortune. 

While  you  sit  by  the  darling's  cradle  is  the 
time  to  thoughtfully  mature  your  plans  for  the 
future.  There  are  so  many  little  trifles  bought 
for  Baby  that  might  be  dispensed  with  and  the  | 
money  allowed  to  accumulate  for  future  use.  It 
is  wonderful  how  nice  a  sum  may  repose  in  one 
©f  the  many  savings-fund  institutions  by  just  a 
little  forethought  and  economy.  A  mayor  in  a 
southern  city  gave  on  Saturday  evenings  to  his 
four  little  daughters  all  the  dimes  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket.  A  lady  of  my  acquain- 
tance saved  all  her  gold-pieces  for  her  son,  de- 
positing them  in  bank  to  his  credit,  she  acting 
as  trustee.  Another  lady,  having  a  small  house 
renting  for  $8  a  month,  put  the  sum  to  her  chil- 
dren's account  in  the  savings  fund,  and  carefully 
refrained  from  using  any  of  it. 

I  know  of  many  instances  of  well-to-do  pa- 
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rents  who  are  faithfully  laying  up  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  in  a  small,  matter-of-fact  way 
which  would  astonish  many  with  whom  they 
mingle  in  society.  A  pencil  and  paper  and  a 
half-hour  or  less  spent  in  calculating  the  possible 
accumulation  of  even  $20  a  year  for  twenty  years 
will  show  what  can  be  done. 

I  had  this  winter  in  my  employ  as  nurse  a  wid- 
ow with  a  little  girl.  She  came  in  great  distress 
of  mind  to  me  one  day  in  reference  to  her  money 
matters.  Her  husband,  a  coachman,  had  had 
from  his  employer  each  year  a  gift  of  $50,  which, 
with  other  earnings,  had  been  deposited  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  child.  The  father  and  trus- 
tee died,  and  the  woman,  in  ignorance  of  how 
to  proceed,  had  been  for  three  years  unable  to 
use  any  of  the  interest  for  the  child.  The  sum 
had  accumulated  until  the  interest  would  clothe 
the  little  girl.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  securing  a 
faithful  guardian  for  the  child  and  relieving  the 
poor  woman's  mind  of  much  anxiety,  she  having 
supposed  the  sum  could  not  be  touched  until  the 
little  girl  was  of  age.  This  woman  carries  a  small 
insurance  for  the  child,  so  in  case  of  the  mo- 
ther's death  the  child  could  be  comfortably  cared 
for  without  the  extreme  poverty  which  she  would 
have  save  for  the  savings  of  a  few  years  on  the 
part  of  her  father. 

It  is  a  wise  course  for  a  woman  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  processes  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  money  belonging  to  children,  also  to  know 
the  rates  of  interest  and  values  of  property. 
While  money  in  bank  sometimes  accumulates  as 
fast  as  that  invested,  and  can  be  secured  and 
used  in  emergencies  in  less  time  than  by  other 
forms  of  investment,  there  are  many  other  ways 
of  using  the  sum  saved — a  piece  of  land  can  be 
bought  and  put  in  Baby's  name,  or  sold  again 
and  the  money  turned  over  and  over. 
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I  may  have  been  somewhat  crude  in  present- 
ing my  subject,  but  hope  to  have  brought  the 
idea  before  some  young  mother  who  has  not 
thought  over  it  before. 

I  recently  listened  to  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  living  his  last  days  in  his  own  little  home, 
with  ample  to  keep  him.  He  began,  he  said, 
by  saving  a  dollar,  and  he  had  such  a  hard  time 
to  save  the  first  hundred  ;  after  that  it  was  easy. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  mothers  of 
how  they  have  saved  or  invested  money  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  My  baby  is  now  worth 
fifty  dollars  in  his  own  name  at  one  year,  and  I 
trust  the  day  will  come  when  he  can  begin  his 
way  in  life  with  thoughtful  preparation,  and  be 
successful  in  what  he  undertakes.  Mine  is  a 
fatherless  boy,  and  I  want  to  be  to  him  a  guide 
in  all  his  future.  So  plan  I  and  watch,  hoping 
hereafter  to  reap  the  reward.  H.  A.  R. 

Thurlow,  Pa. 

The  Newspaper  as  a  Story-Book. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  valuable  I  have  found 
your  suggestion  of  a  few  months  ago  that  very 
little  children  may  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  ordinary  news  of  the  day  as  found  in  the 
daily  newspaper.  I  began  the  experiment  at 
once,  and  found,  sure  enough,  that,  with  a  little 
discrimination  in  the  selections,  my  little  three- 
year-old  is  delighted  to  listen  to  a  recounting,  in 
language  which  he  can  understand,  of  two  or 
three  "true  stories"  every  day  of  happenings 
outside  of  his  little  world.  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  sceptical  of  the  idea  at  first,  but  found  in 
every  paper  enough  about  doggies  and  horses, 
locomotives  and  boats,  oceans,  mountains,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  other  things  familiar  to 
him,  including  other  little  boys  and  girls,  to 
keep  his  active  mind  on  the  alert  and  make  him 
open  his  big  eyes  in  wonder.  I  certainly  advise 
others  to  try  it,  being  very  careful  to  give  only 
the  pleasing  aspects  of  everything,  and  allowing 
nothing  of  a  startling  nature  to  enter  the  story. 
For  instance,  a  railroad  accident  I  describe  by 
saying  that  an  engineer  was  a  little  careless  and 
got  his  engine  on  the  wrong  track,  where  there 
was  another  one,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  he 
had  to  "stop,  quick"  or  else  he  would  run  into 
it,  which  might  hurt  him  very  much.  To  say 
that  he  did  run  into  it  and  smash  the  cars  and 
kill  people  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  outrage- 
ous ;  it  would  keep  the  boy  awake  nights  and 
serve  no  good  purpose,  for  his  imagination  is 
sufficiently  active  to  carry  out  the  possibility  of 


such  a  thing  in  his  own  mind  without  actually 
reaching  a  harrowing  conclusion.  Like  all  such 
little  imitators,  he  will  get  right  down  from  my 
lap,  say  he  is  an  engineer,  and,  making  his 
"  shoo-shoo  "  noise,  will  run  a  few  steps,  and 
then  call  out,  "Look  out!  nuzzer  engine!" 
and  stop  suddenly,  with  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction at  being  so  careful,  and,  of  course,  is 
duly  commended  by  papa  and  myself  for  being 
such  a  splendid  engineer. 

A  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  experiment 
has  been,  in  our  case,  a  complete  removal  of  all 
jealousy  of  the  newspaper.  It  used  to  be  a  bug- 
bear to  him.  He  could  not  understand  what 
was  going  on  when  any  one  sat  down,  paper  in 
hand,  and  became  so  oblivious  to  his  questions 
and  play,  and  he  was  acquiring  a  positive  dis- 
like to  the  sight  of  a  newspaper,  as  an  omen  of 
a  certain  amount  of  neglect  of  himself.  He 
now  regards  it  as  his  friend,  so  sure  is  it,  in 
papa's  or  mamma's  hands,  to  bring  him  some 
entertainment. 

But,  as  we  cannot  have  a  rose  without  a  thorn, 
we  are  already  wondering  what  we  shall  do 
when  his  dear  innocent  little  eyes  shall  acquire 
the  power  of  finding  in  these  same  pages  so 
many  things  they  should  not  see,  and  how  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  explain  to  him  the  evil 
which,  in  the  same  breath,  is  conveyed  along 
with  the  good  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  ! 
For  little  does  he  know  now  that  many  of  the 
things  which  his  dimpled  fingers  point  to  to  be 
read  "next  "  are  withheld  from  him  not  because 
he  "  cannot  understand  "  them,  but  because  we 
pray  that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  under- 
stand them  for  many,  many  years  !         F.  A. 

New  London,  Conn. 


A  Fatal  Shot  for  the  Enemy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Reading  in  a  recent  number  of  "  M.'s  "  trou- 
ble with  bugs  in  her  rattan-crib,  I  would  like 
her  to  know  how  I  got  rid  of  them  in  a  similar 
case.  I  sent  the  crib  to  a  neighboring  factory  and 
had  steam  forced  all  through  it,  covering  it  with 
a  large  sheet  to  keep  the  steam  in.  One  tho- 
rough going  over  it  was  enough,  and  no  harm 
was  done  to  the  rattan.  L.  F.  W. 

Elmira,  AT.  Y. 

A  Physician's  Experience  with  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  Babyhood 
I  saw  the  query  of  "  F.  W.  P."  about  "Con- 
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densed  Milk."  The  trouble  in  that  case  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  that  the  amount  of  condensed 
milk  was  too  great  in  proportion  for  the  amount 
of  water.  If  she  will  use  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  condensed  milk  to  one-quarter  pint  of  water  I 
think  the  baby  will  have  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing it.  Not  until  the  age  of  six  months  should 
it  be  given  stronger  than  above  ;  at  that  age  it 
may  be  increased  to  a  teaspoonful  to  one-half 
pint  of  water  at  a  meal. 

My  baby  has  got  along  so  well  on  Borden's 
condensed  milk  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giv- 
ing the  above  directions. 

Sewickley,  Pa.  S.  F.  Shannon. 


A  "Word  in  Behalf  of  the  Newest  Arrival. 

To  the  Editor  of 'Babyhood  : 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  various 
drugs  given  to  children  to  induce  slumber,  but 
there  is  another  pernicious  custom  practised  by 
mothers  and  nurses  which  should  be  as  persis- 
tently decried.  It  is  that  of  covering  the  faces 
of  the  little  ones  so  they  will  take  "  nice,  long 
naps."  How  often  the  intimate  family  friend, 
who  calls  at  the  nursery  to  get  a  peep  at  the  wee 
stranger  of  the  household,  finds  its  face  covered 
with  the  fleecy  blanket  which  should  wrap  the 
tiny  form  only  when  it  is  taken  from  the  crib! 

Oberlin,  0.  M. 


MY  KIND  OF  BABY. 


AS  MRS.   EASTLAKE  SUPPOSES. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Eastlake,  won't  you  stop 

And  let  me  kiss  your  baby  ? 
I  want  to  see,  as  well  as  hear, 

How  fine  an  infant  may  be. 
Not  two  years  old  !    So  smart  and  large  ! 

And  talks  !    Do  let  me  hear  it  ! 
How  active  !    Now,  I  just  admire 

A  child  of  size  and  spirit. 
And  what's  its  name  ?   Plain  '  Sarah  Jane  '  ? 

That's  sensible  and  handy  : 
I  can't  abide  those  names  that  sound 

As  sweet  as  sugar-candy. 
She  looks  like  you,  and  papa  too — 

A  most  delightful  mixture  ! 
No  wonder  you  are  proud  of  het  — 

She's  handsome  as  a  picture." 


AS  MRS.  WESTLAKE  SUPPOSES. 

"  Ah  !  here  is  Mrs.  Westlake's  girl, 

The  fairy  little  creature  ! 
'  Small  packages  for  rarest  gems,' 

It's  true  in  art  and  nature  ; 
She's  quiet,  too,  and  well-behaved, 

The  dainty  little  daisy  ! 
(These  restless  children  are  enough 

To  drive  beholders  crazy  ! ) 
They  say.  you  call  her  Pearlie  Maude — 

Could  anything  be  'cuter? 
I'm  glad  a  cunning  baby  has 

A  cunning  name  to  suit  her. 
Do  come  some  day  and  bring  her  'round, 

She's  perfectly  bewilclerin'  ; 
I  wonder  any  one  endures 

Those  noisy,  bulky  children." 

— Mrs.  George  Archibald. 


NURSERY 

The  Regimen  of  a  Twenty-Months  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  boy  is  twenty  months  old  and  weighs 
about  twenty-five  pounds  ;  was  weaned  from  the 
breast  at  one  year,  and  since  then  his  principal  food 
has  been  good  cow's  milk.  He  does  not  like  solid 
food  or  the  few  things  I  have  tried  to  have  him  eat.  I 
have  insisted  on  his  eating,  once  a  day,  a  little  oat- 
meal or  crushed  wheat,  and  have  cured  him  of  stub- 
born constipation.  I  do  not  feed  him  the  cereals 
now,  as  it  made  his  bowels  too  active  during  the 
recent  warm  weather.  He  has  for  his  seven  o'clock 
breakfast  a  fresh  egg  whipped  up  with  warm  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  ;  for  dinner  all  the  warm  milk  he 
will  drink  ;  at  three  o'clock  cold  milk  ;  at  half-past 
five  warm  milk,  and  goes  to  bed  for  the  night.  If 
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he  wakes  in  the  night  and  wants  a  drink  of  milk  I 
give  it  to  him.  He  has  a  tub  bath  in  the  morning  at 
half-past  eight  and  a  morning  nap  from  nine  till 
twelve.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  I  am  doing  right 
with  him  ? 

When  one  year  old  he  had  sixteen  teeth.  At  eight- 
een and  one-half  months  he  walked.  He  seems  well 
and  full  of  fun,  is  tall  and  slim,  but  looks  delicate.  I 
keep  him  out-doors,  only  when  he  is  asleep,  then  1 
have  the  room  well  ventilated.  My  parents  both 
died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
I  am  of  consumptive  build,  well,  but  not  strong. 
Some  of  my  husband's  family  have  died  of  consump- 
tion. I  believe  if  our  boy  is  brought  up  rightly  he 
will  make  a  strong  man,  so  please  set  me  on  the 
right  road. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  make  the 
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little  man  a  warm  winter  outside  garment,  and  what 
material  would  be  best  ?  Would  you  recommend 
eider  down  flannel  ?  Mamma. 

Massachusetts. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  is  not  stated,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  a  child  of  his  age  living 
largely  upon  milk  if  he  gets  enough  of  it.  With 
the  coming  cold  weather  probably  you  can  coax 
him  to  eat  more  cereals  or  renew  the  oatmeal. 
His  weight  and  development  seem  good  enough. 
If  it  is  meant  that  he  is  out  of  doors  during  all 
his  nine-to-twelve  nap,  he  has  outing  enough, 
probably  ;  but  plenty  of  sunshine  is  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
sumptive tendency,  and  during  the  milder  winter 
days  he  should  have  all  the  sun  he  can  without 
too  great  exposure  to  cold. 

Eider-down  flannel  is  a  very  suitable  material. 
The  cloak  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
feet. 

Loss  of  a  First  Front  Tooth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Last  February  my  little  girl,  then  just  two  years 
.old,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  footing  while 
trying  to  step  on  a  bucket  in  our  pantry,  and  her 
mouth  struck  against  its  sharp  edge  so  violently  that 
an  upper  front  tooth  was  knocked  out.  The  little 
one  did  not  seem  to  suffer  with  the  hurt  after  three 
minutes,  and,  excepting  a  badly  swollen  lip  and  ten- 
derness of  the  gum  that  day,  has  suffered  no  incon- 
venience. 

I  fear  the  remaining  tooth  is  slanting  a  little  into 
the  cavity  made  by  the  lost  tooth,  and  more  than 
filling  its  share  of  space.  When  Baby's  second  set 
of  front  teeth  grow,  can  I  expect  them  to  be  even, 
and  of  the  same  size  ?  Her  front  milk-teeth  had 
these  characteristics  before  the  hurt  Ought  I  to 
have  the  odd  tooth  extracted  before  second  teeth 
appear  ?  Would  it  have  been  policy,  and  could  the 
little  one  have  sucked  the  tooth  back  into  its  socket 
immediately  after  the  accident,  as  we  have  known 
adults  to  have  done  ? 

Madison,  Me.  C.  P. 

9  It  is  not  probable  that  the  undeveloped  tooth 
of  the  permanent  set  was  injured  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  it 
comes  it  will  be  of  proper  size.  Evenness  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  space  at  the  time  it  comes, 
but  if  the  teeth  push  through  in  an  irregular 
manner  they  pretty  certainly  can  be  straight- 
ened by  any  dentist.  Leave  the  odd  tooth  if 
sound. 

Teeth  are  sometimes  replaced  after  having 
been  knocked  out,  and  are  firmly  held  so  as  to 
be  useful.  As  a  rule,  we  think  the  experiment 
worth  trying. 

Doubts  about  Canton  Flannel. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  look  forwatd  to  Babyhood's  coming  as  I  would 
to  meeting  a  dear  friend.  Among  other  interesting 
topics  the  Gertrude  Baby  Suit  engaged  my  attention. 


I  have  made  garments  as  suggested,  and  now  hesi- 
tate to  use  them.  Will  you  please  advise  me,  and 
will  others  of  experience  please  write  if  they  find 
cotton  flannel  irritating  to  the  skin  ?  As  I  work  on 
it  the  fuzz  rises  and  is  very  tickling.  It  seems  as  if 
it  would  be  annoying  to  tender  baby  skin.  S. 
Lee,  Mass. 

Many  letters  discussing  the  Gertrude  Suit, 
from  both  followers  and  doubters,  continue  to 
come  to  us,  in  some  of  which  objections  are  urged 
to  the  use  of  Canton  flannel  for  the  undergarment, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  lack  of  daintiness,  etc., 
and  doubts  about  using  cotton  next  the  skin. 
As  there  seems  to  be  such  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  suit,  we  will  print  a  number  of  these  letters  in 
our  next  issue.  Meanwhile,  we  would  say,  in 
answer  to  your  query,  that  we  have  never  known 
of  a  case  of  skin  irritation  resulting  from  the  use 
of  Canton  flannel ;  though,  of  course,  skins  differ, 
and  what  would  be  irritating  to  one  child  might 
be  worn  with  comfort  by  a  dozen  others.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  trying  to  find  a  material  more 
suitable  for  this  garment  than  Canton  flannel, 
and  will  give  our  readers  any  new  information 
whenever  obtainable.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  many  varieties  in  Canton 
flannel,  from  a  fine  quality,  almost  like  down  in 
softness,  to  a  grade  used  for  table-cloths,  not  fit 
for  personal  wear. 


Vigorous  Temper  at  Eighteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  boy,  aged  eighteen  months,  exhibits  his 
temper  by  striking  his  head  so  forcibly  against  the 
wall  or  any  piece  of  furniture  nearby,  oftener  on  the 
floor,  either  carpeted  or  bare,  as  to  raise  great  bumps 
on  his  forehead  and  make  dark  colored  bruises, 
which  remain  several  days.  Is  it  not  injurious  to  the 
brain,  and  how  can  he  be  cured  ?  He  does  not  talk 
much,  out  seems  to  understand  nearly  everything  we 
say  to  him.  Mrs.  J.  S.  T. 

'Udall,  Kan. 

Blows  upon  the  head  are  certainly  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  but  how  much  they  injure  the  brain 
is  very  hard  to  tell.  Nearly  all  children  are  con- 
stantly getting  bruises  of  the  scalp  without  any 
after  effect  being  evident  in  the  immense  major- 
ity of  cases.  Occasionally  harm  is  done,  as  shown 
by  feverishness,  irritability,  etc.  The  cure  is  the 
same  that  is  always  necessary  to  overcome  a  vio- 
lent temper  :  patience,  care  to  avoid  exciting 
the  temper  when  it  can  be  done,  taking  the  child 
up  so  that  he  cannot  strike  his  head  when  the 
anger  first  shows  itself.  As  has  been  said  before, 
we  think  the  treating  of  such  exhibitions  of  tem- 
per as  if  they  were  attacks  of  some  disorder  is 
often  judicious  and  curative.  Washing  the 
face  in  cold  water  and  undressing  the  child,  put- 
ting it  to  bed  and  making  it  stay  there,  while  in- 
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convenient  to  the  mother,  soon  teaches  the  child 
that  fits  of  anger  are  inconvenient  to  it.  Very- 
young  children  associate  cause  and  effect,  par- 
ticularly if  they  "  understand  nearly  everything  " 
said  to  them.  But  if  such  a  plan  be  undertaken 
it  must  be  patiently  and  perseveringly  carried 
out.  The  mother  should,  if  the  child  is  in  a 
state  to  understand,  tell  it  why  it  is  put  to  bed, 
and  above  all  things  she  should  never  show  any 
evidence  of  anger  or  impatience  herself. 


Learning  to  Count. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy  and  girl  (twins)  are  greatly  puzzled, 
apparently,  in  numbers.  One  learned  to  count  up 
to  one  hundred  some  time  ago,  as  we  thought,  per 
fectly,  but  now  seems  to  have  lost  all  drift  of  any- 
thing beyond  ten  or  twenty.  The  other  undertook 
to  learn  the  time  by  a  clock,  partly  succeeded,  and 
is  now  entirely  confused.  I  have  overheard  in  their 
prattle  certain  very  wise  attempts  to  teach  each 
-other,  and  what  one  would  not  think  of  in  the  way 
of  extraordinary  formulas  the  other  would,  until 
they  are  altogether  confused.  As  they  are  nearly 
five  years  old,  I  begin  to  fear  their  "first  impres- 
sions' "  may  become  so  fixed  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
them  to  ever  overcome  them.  And  I  dread  their  fol- 
lowing in  my  footsteps  in  that  regard  ;  for  numbers 
have  always  been  confusing  to  me,  and  my  failure 
to  comprehend  them  has  cost  me  many  a  mortifica- 
tion. But  they  ought  to  inherit  good  mathematical 
ability  from  their  father.  Are  there  not  some 
methods  for  teaching  numbers  that  can  be  used 
with  success  ?  They  now  have  "dozens,"  "  scores," 
"hundreds,'  and  hours  on  the  clock  jumbled  in 
their  minds  in  a  most  hopeless  manner. 

Lexington,  Ky.  B.  B.  H. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  any  idea  of 
•dozens  or  scores  should  be  given  to  children 
until  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  tens  and 
hundreds,  although  we  are  aware  it  is  consider- 
ed indispensable  in  many  schools.  The  com- 
plications arising  from  multiples  of  twelve  are 
sufficiently  con- 
fusing for  many 
grown  people,  for 
you  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  not 
being  an  adept 
at  figures.  We 
would  sug- 
gest that 
you  confine 
all  teaching 
of  numbers 
for  some 
time  to 
come  to 

even  tens,  up  to  one  hundred.  A  good  aid  in 
this  would  be  the  "  numeral-frame  "  used  in 
primary  schools,  to  consist  of  ten  rows  of  ten 
balls  each.     Many  of   these   frames  contain 


twelve  balls  on  a  wire,  but  we  should  advise  by 
all  means  removing  two  from  such.  Until  this 
toy  is  well  understood  and  its  principles  applied 
to  other  things,  like  rows  of  blocks,  spools,  etc., 
all  mention  of  time  would  better  be  avoided. 

When  the  children's  minds  are  sufficiently 
clear  on  decimals,  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day  should  be  fully  explained  before  the  twelve 


hours  of  the  clock  are  mentioned.  It  may  be  a 
help  to  have  a  toy  watch  whose  hands  can  be 
moved  by  the  children,  or  a  movable  dial,  con- 
sisting of  a  square  of  heavy  card-board,  which  is 
obtainable  at  leading  toy-stores  for  thirty  cents; 
the  numeral-frame  costs  seventy-five  cents. 
Both  are  mude  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


Care  of  the  Mother  rather  than  the  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  one  of  Babyhood's  constant  and  most  ap- 
preciative readers ;  may  I  ask  for  a  little  of  its  good 
counsel  ?  My  baby- boy  is  two  weeks  and  one  day 
old,  and  is,  to  all  appearances,  a  healthy,  hearty  little 
fellow  ;  weighed  over  twelve  pounds  when  born,  and 
has  gained  about  half  a  pound  since.  He  sleeps 
from  four  to  seven  hours  at  a  time,  and  has  twice  in 
his  short  life  slept  from  eleven  in  the  evening  until 
seven  next  morning  without  waking  to  be  nursed.  I 
don't  believe  he  has  cried  an  hour  altogether  since  he 
came  into  the  world.  He  has  never  had  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  colic. 

The  one  trouble  seems  to  be  with  his  bowels,  as  he 
has  not  had  a  digested  passage  since  his  birth.  My 
physician  has  tried  several  different  remedies  with- 
out apparent  effect  ;  he  has  analyzed  my  milk  and 
pronounced  it  satisfactory  in  quality  and  sufficient  in 
quantity.  Is  this  trouble  likely  to  wear  away,  or  will 
it,  as  I  fear,  result  in  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  to  the 
child  if  allowed  to  continue  ?  I  am  perfectly  well 
myself,  and  am  rapidly  regaining  my  strength. 

Yonhers,  N.  Y.  M. 

A  baby  of  fifteen  days  old  who  is  as  comforta- 
ble, in  spite  of  the  imperfect  digestion  of  his 
food,  as  the  one  described  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
need  much  medicine.  It  seems  to  Babyhood, 
however,  that  its  mother  needs  some  caution. 
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Few  mothers  are  allowed  to  write  letters  fifteen 
days  after  delivery,  and  we  fear  that  this  for- 
wardness may  be  evidence  of  premature  resump- 
tion of  other  more  taxing  duties.  We  would  ad- 
vise care  on  the  mother's  part  and  the  continuance 
of  the  physician's  supervision  both  of  mother  and 
child  for  some  time  longer. 


Day  and  Night  Wear  at  Fifteen  Months— Back- 
wardness in  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

1.  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  how  a  baby-girl  of  fifteen  months  should  be 
clothed  during  the  winter,  at  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

2.  Also,  is  not  my  baby  very  backward  in  teeth- 
ing ?  She  has  only  four  teeth,  yet  is  apparently 
perfectly  well,  plump,  lives  on  oatmeal,  and  drinks 
her  milk  just  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  I  nurse  her 
still,  but  only  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  but 
oftener  at  night.  She  walks  very  nicely,  but  scarcely 
attempts  to  talk  at  all.  I  feel  rather  worried  about 
her  not  getting  more  teeth,  as  she  cut  those  she  has 
some  six  months  ago.  Baby  has  gone  through  the 
summer  without  a  dav's  sickness. 

Orange  Valley,  N.  J.  Mrs.  J.  If.  B. 

1.  We  would  advise  at  night  simply  a  Canton- 
flannel  night-dress,  long  enough  to  reach  some 
inches  below  the  feet,  and  buttoned  at  intervals 
to  prevent  its  rising  The  Canton  flannel  should 
be  of  medium  weight,  and  soft  as  you  can  get  it. 
You  can  have  a  loose  gauze  shirt  under  this,  if 
you  wish;  just  these  and  the  diaper  are  sufficient. 
Have  her  bed-covering  light  and  warm,  say  two 
soft  blankets  and  one  cheese-cloth  comfortable. 
In  very  cold  weather  you  may  be  obliged  to  add 
more  ;  of  this  you  must  judge  for  yourself. 

For  day  wear,  use  a  fine  merino  shirt,  merino 
stockings  to  reach  above  the  knee,  a  Canton-flan- 
nel diaper,  then,  to  support  stockings,  a  little 
waist  made  of  muslin  or  twilled  goods,  button- 
ed down  the  back,  with  straps  over  shoulders, 
and  side  elastics  fastened  with  clasps  to  stockings 
and  attached  to  either  side  of  waist  above  the  hip. 
Next  use  a  flannel  skirt,  with  waist  made  same 
as  above,  but  of  Canton  flannel  ;  to  the  bottom 
of  this  waist  sew  four  buttons,  one  at  the  centre 
of  front,  one  at  the  back,  and  one  at  each  side, 
to  which  you  can  button  a  little  muslin  or  cam- 
bric skirt,  at  pleasure.  Over  these  the  dress, 
which  can  be  colored  or  white,  of  flannel  or  cot- 
ton, as  you  prefer.  If  you  use  thin  white  dresses, 
a  little  fancy  worsted  sack  will  make  the  child 
more  comfortable.  Worsted  drawers  and  leg- 
gings combined  are  very  nice  for  young  children, 
put  on  just  as  they  are  about  to  take  their  pro- 
menade in  winter. 

2.  A  child  of  fifteen  months  is  certainly  back- 
ward in  teething  if  it  has  but  four  teeth.  It 


quite  as  certainly  ought  to  be  weaned  There  is 
something  incongruous  in  a  diet  of  oatmeal  and 
undiluted  cow's  milk  (which  is  robust  enough  for 
a  much  older  child)  and  nursing.  We  should 
advise  weaning  and  careful  search  for  a  cause,  in 
i  the  state  of  nutrition,  which  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth.  Plumpness  is  desirable,  but 
it  alone  is  not  a  sign  of  strength. 


Persistent  Itching  of  the  Nose. 

i   To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl  of  fourteen  weeks  is  terribly  trou- 
bled with  an  itching  nose.  Can  you  suggest  the 
cause  or  remedy  ?  She  is  plump,  strong,  and  rosy- 
cheeked,  looks  the  picture  of  health,  has  never  had 
anything  but  breast  milk  until  two  weeks  ago ;  at 
that  time  she  was  very  constipated  with  curd  in  the 
passages,  and  the  doctor  advised  giving  her  two 
meals  per  day  of  Mellin's  food  ;  has  five  meals,  three 
hours  apart ;  does  not  nurse  at  night  ;  food  now 
seems  well  digested,  and  she  has  one  good  passage  a 
day.  She  often  wakes  crying  and  trying  to  rub  her 
nose  on  the  blanket,  and  when  lying  on  her  side 
will  turn  over  on  her  little  face  and  rub  it  back  and 
forth  on  the  pillow.  Her  face  has  had  scratches 
nearly  all  over  given  by  the  little  fingers  aimed  for 
her  nose.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  itch  badly  she 
wants  to  nurse,  and  will  suck  her  fist  with  great 
gusto.  The  doctor  thought  it  some  kind  of  ab- 
dominal irritation,  and  gave  her  medicine  which  does 
no  perceptible  good.  He  thinks  her  too  young  for 
worms.  She  has  had  this  trouble  ever  since  she 
was  old  enough  to  make  any  attempt  to  rub  her 
nose,  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  Do  you  think 
it  can  be  worms,  and  is  she  too  young  to  take  worm 
medicine?  She  "drools"  a  great  deal,  and  bites 
my  fingers  very  hard  when  I  wash  her  mouth,  though 
there  is  no  sign  of  teeth.  She  is  very  "  forward  "  in 
the  use  of  herself  and  in  noticing  things  and  people. 
She  has  been  almost  spoiled  the  last  few  weeks  out 
of  our  sympathy  for  her  trouble,  which  wakens  and 
worries  her  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  I  have 
tried  every  way  I  could  think  of  to  chafe  her  nose, 
using  my  hand,  a  coarse  towel,  her  hair-brush,  etc. 
Sometimes  she  holds  still  and  seems  to  enjoy  it,  but 
usually  she  cries.  If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on 
the  subject  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 

To  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  Babyhood  would 
be  only  to  repeat  what  others  are  saying  continually. 

San  Jose.  Cal.  F.  H.  H. 

It  would  be  well  first  of  all  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  child's  apparel  that  might  cause 
the  itching.  Some  fabrics,  as,  for  instance,  the 
"  squirrel's- fur  "  yarn,  have  a  light  nap,  which 
is  easily  detached,  and  excites,  by  being  inhaled, 
great  irritation  of  the  nose.  Still  in  this  case,  if 
we  must  hazard  an  opinion,  the  trouble  is  pro- 
bably due,  as  the  physician  suggested,  to  some 
' '  abdominal  irritation."  The  presence  of  worms 
is  not  probable,  and  we  may  say  that  the  itching 
of  the  nose,  which  is  so  often  pointed  out  as  a 
symptom  of  worms,  is  due,  we  believe,  not  to 
the  presence  of  the  worms  themselves,  but  to  the 
co-existing  intestinal  disorders.  As  to  treatment, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  chafing  of  the  nose 
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be  done  as  little  as  possible,  but  that  soothing 
applications  be  used.    Very  weak  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid  have  been  found  useful  ;  so.  too,  1 
have  solutions  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  many  ! 


other  things  which  your  physician  can  suggest. 
Above  all  persist  in  your  attempts  to  discover 
the  digestive  disorder  which  probably  liesbehind 
the  irritation  described. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Cradle  or  Carriage  Covering. 

A  beautiful  and  novel  carriage  or  cradle  cover 
is  made  of  feathers,  and  forms  a  daintv  and  warm 


covering  for  Baby.    We  append  illustration  and 
directions  for  making,  which,  though  a  little 
troublesome,  will  be  readily  carried  out  by  many 
a  fond  mother  to 
injure  the  pretty  d 
result. 

The  requisite 
material  consists 
of  about  a 
pound  of  white 
turkey  -  feathers, 
very  easily  pro- 
curable at  this 
season  of  the  year 
when  Thanks- 
giving is  near. 

These  must  be 
well  washed  in 
warm  water  and 
soap  and  rinsed 
in  cold  water. 
Half  of  the 
feathers  (which 
are  to  remain 
white)  are  passed 
through  cold  starch,  pressed  thoroughly  between 
the  hands,  and  dried  with  potato-flour.  The 
other  half  are  dyed  blue  with  indigogen  by  dis- 
solving as  much  of  the  powder  as  will  go  on  the 


tip  of  a  knife  in  boiling-water,  and  then  pouring 
as  much  of  this  into  a  large  dish  of  cold  water 
as  required  for  the  desired  shade.  Into  this 
the  still  moist  feathers  are  shaken,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  allowed  to  remain  there  from  5  to- 
10  minutes.  They  are  then  dipped  out  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  passed  through  cold  starch, 
wiped  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  dried  in  potato- 
flour,  which  is  for  this  purpose  spread  out  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  The  feathers  are  then 
torn  lengthwise  from  the  quills — what  is  called 
feather-picking — and  are  now  ready  for  sewing. 
On  a  piece  of  white  muslin  the  size  of  the  quilt 
mark  very  clearly  with  lead-pencil  the  outlines 
of  the  proposed  border,  and  the  exact  line  where 
it  begins.  Then,  without  regard  to  the  pattern,, 
rule  the  muslin  lengthwise  in  lines  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  apart.  Along  these  lines  the 
feathers,  two  and  two  together,  are  sewed  on 
with  button-hole  stitches  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated, taking  care  to  let  them  lap  enough  to  at- 


tain a  full  effect,  and  to  introduce  the  contrast- 
ing color  on  the  exact  line  of  demarcation,  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  pattern  clearly.  It  is  simpler  to 
make  a  striped  pattern,  each  strip  being  then 
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worked  independently,  of  one  color,  and  the 
strips  then  sewed  together  on  the  wrong  side 
with  overhand  stitches.  The  quilt  is  lined  with 
sateen  or  quilted  satin,  and  the  corners  finished 
off  with  feather  tassels.  To  make  these  cut 
circles  of  muslin,  rule  them  in  the  manner  above 
described,  sew  the  feathers  on,  place  a  little  roll 
of  cotton-batting  on  the  wrong  side,  and  draw 
together  around  this  at  the  edges.  Fasten  to  the 
quilt  by  means  of  white  silk  cord. 

Baby's  Crocheted  Socks. 

I  HAVE  been  making  some  socks  for  an  ex- 
pected little  one  which  are  so  inexpensive,  pretty, 
and  withal  so  easily  made  that  I  wish  some 
other  mother  to  know  of  so  comfortable  an  arti- 
cle. The  materials  required  are  a  medium- 
sized  ivory  crochet-hook,  one  skein  of  white 
saxony  and  one  of  some  tint  of  pink  or  blue. 
This  amount  will  make  two,  and  perhaps  three, 
pairs,  according  to  the  size. 

Make  of  the  white  a  loose  chain  of  22  stitches 
and  crochet  back  in  small  crochet,  taking  the 
back  thread  of  the  loop  and  omitting  two 
stitches,  so  that  the  edge  will  not  be  too  tight. 
Continue  to  work  back  and  forth,  taking  up 
every  stitch,  until  5  ridges  are  formed,  then  ex- 
tend the  sixth  ridge  by  a  chain  of  5  stitches, 
back  and  forth  again  till  four  more  ridges  are 
made.  Leave  off  the  added  5  stitches  and 
make  5  ridges  to  correspond  with  those  at  the 
beginning.  The  part  that  is  longer  than  the 
rest  forms  the  foundation  for  the  top  of  the 
foot. 

Crochet  or  sew  the  back  of  the  leg  together, 
and  beginning  at  the  heel  crochet  with  the  color 
round  and  round  the  foot,  putting  the  hook 
through  both  loops  of  the  stitch.  In  the  first 
round  there  is  no  widening  ;  in  the  second  round 
widen  at  the  middle  stitch  of  top  of  foot  and 
fourth  stitch  on  each  side  of  middle,  which  con- 
tinue for  ten  times  ;  then  narrow,  crocheting 
two  stitches  together  at  back  of  heel  and  at 
places  of  widening  in  toe  till  5  rounds  have 
been  made.  Fold  together  and  bind  off  on 
wrong  side.  Finibh  the  upper  edge  with  a  sim- 
ple edge  of  the  color,  of  which  make  the  cord 
and  tassels  which  tie  the  ankles.  This  makes  a 
small-sized  sock,  but  it  is  easily  varied  or  en- 
larged. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  L. 

Sundry  Patterns. 

In  response  to  a  few  inquiries  from  out-of- 
town  readers,  who  are  so  situated  that  shopping 
is  difficult,  and  who  ask  for  directions  for  mak- 


ing a  girl's  cloak  and  seasonable  suits  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  we  suggest  the  following  But- 
terick  patterns,  which  maybe  procured  in  almost 
any  town,  or  by  mail  from  the  Butterick  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  in  this  city,  by  mentioning  the  num- 
bers given. 

Boy's  Costume,  Figs.  1  and  2. — This  suit  is 
for  a  boy  from  two  to  six  years.    Plain  and 


FIG.  I.  FIG.  2. 


plaid  suiting  combined  are  pretty,  the  skirt  be- 
ing made  of  the  plaid  and  the  waist  of  plain 
goods.  A  bow  of  ribbon,  under  an  anchor,  is 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  skirt 
a  little  below  the  belt,  and  rows  of  machine- 
stitching  'and  buttons  complete  the  trimming 
The  pattern  is  No.  9930  ;  price  25  cents. 

Girl s  Dress,  Fig.  3. — This  pretty  little  dress 


FIG.  3. 


for  a  girl  from  one  year  upwards  can  be  made  of 
any  of  the  soft,  fine  winter  goods.  The  back  of 
the  skirt  has  three  tucks  at  the  bottom,  just 
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above  the  hem,  and  the  plaits  are  slightly  gath- 
ered at  the  waist  instead  of  plain,  as  in  front. 
Pattern  No.  288,  price  20  cents. 

Cloak,  Figs.  4  and  5. — This  is  for  a  girl  from 


FIG.  4.  FIG.  5. 

one  to  six  years  ;  any  of  the  fancy  cloths  of  win- 
ter weight  will  look  well  made  in  this  way. 
Pattern  No.  1083  ;  price  20  cents. 

Cloak,  Figs.  6  and  7. — This  little  cloak  is  suit- 
able for  children  from  one  to  six  years,  and  can 
be  made  of  any  desired  material.  Cream-white 
figured   flannel,  combined   with  olive-colored 


ottoman  silk  and  ribbon  for  trimming,  makes  a 
very  pretty  garment.  Pattern  No.  953  ;  price 
20  cents. 


Baby's  Morning  Wrapper. 

Instead  of  making  my  Baby's  little  wrappers 
of  the  opera  flannels,  which  I  notice  so  many 
mothers  use  for  that  purpose,  and  which  soil  so 
easily  and  look  so  poorly  after  washing,  I  take 
simple  tiny-figured  cambric  in  delicate  colors 
and  line  throughout  with  the  beautiful  white 
cotton  flannel.    These  are  so  dainty  and  pretty, 


with  their  little  trimming  of  Hamburg  around 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  and,  of  course,  wash  so  per- 
fectly, that  Baby  can  always  look  sweet  and 
clean,  even  if  her  busy  mother  has  not  time  to 
wash  and  dress  her  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
breakfast. , 

Indeed,  I  think  these  wrappers  are  in- 
dispensable to  Baby's  wardrobe  if  only  to 
slip  on  before  breakfast,  as,  being  lined, 
they  can  be  put  on  over  the  night  robe, 
and  are  so  warm  that  no  other  clothing  is 
needed  except  stockings  and  shoes  till  Baby 
can  have  her  bath.  I  cut  the  wrapper  in 
a  plain  slip  fashion  on  account  of  the  lin- 
ing, buttoning  up  and  down  in  front.  A 
little  belt  of  the  material  stitched  to  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  fastened  in  front  is  a 
good  idea. 

The  pink  and  blue  flannels,  with  their 
lace  and  ribbon  trimmings,  are  lovely,  I 
know,  but,  O  dear  !  how  they  do  look  when 
soiled  and  after  washing  ! 

Salem,  Mass.  M.  B. 


Baby  Skirt. 

This  little  skirt  consists  of  seven  pieces. 
The  cut  gives  one-half  of  the  skirt.  The  seams 
are  denoted  by  lines,  while  in  the  under-arm 
gore  is  dotted  a  bias.  The  front  breadth  is 
whole.  The  back  breadth  is  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  others  ;  into  this  is  fulled  a  ruffle 
twelve  inches  in  width.  The  whole  is  finished 
with  r.  tiny;  ruffle  of  lawn  or  some  pretty  edge. 


This  combined  skirt  and  waist  is  very  com- 
fortable, doing  away  with  bands,  buttons,  and 
straps.  When  "  dressing  up "  the  baby  one 
often  wishes  for  more  fulness  in  the  skirts,  and 
an  extra  skirt  is  rather  heavy  for  the  little  one 
to  carry  ;  this  fulness  in  the  back,  starched, 
gives  the  desired  effect. 

The  shoulders,  instead  of  being  stitched  to- 
gether, may  button  ;  the  putting  on  is  more  con- 
venient and  the  ironing  easier. 

Fryeburg,  Me.  H.  A.  P. 
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^^n^^.         UR  small  boy,  four  next  month, 

^0!^^^^^^L  striking  a  distressing  attitude 

Mr'  .  with  his  hand  on  his  abdomen, 

m'  ' s  *  thus  explains   to   papa  what 

mi^^ff  ^'h''       «  were     his    sensations  when 

■                       M  mamn,a  found  it  necessary  to 

m   /'^i^k     '  -m  reDu^e  m  m  very  sharply  :  "  It 

Jm  made  tne  feel-badly  come  all 

^^^gjgl^^r  up  fru  my  tummic  1 " — M.  S. 

— Little  George,  aged  three,  had  two  sisters  but 
no  brother,  and  wanted  one  very  much.  He  and  his 
little  sister  Ethel  had  often  heard  the  story  of  Han- 
nah and  Samuel,  and  that  Hannah  prayed  for  her 
little  boy,  so  Ethel  said  :  "  Well,  Dodie,  if  you 
want  a  baby  brother  you  must  pray  for  one  and  God 
will  send  it."  So  Georgie  began,  but  often  grew 
very  discouraged,  when  Ethel  would  say  :  "  Now, 
Dodie,  you  must  pray  in  your  heart,  just  as  Hannah 
did,  and  wait  a  long  time,  and  then  he  will  come." 
*'  Dodie  did  p'ay,  Dodie  did,  but  God  didn't  send 
him  yet."  After  a  year  of  earnest  prayers  God  sent 
a  dear  little  brother  Paul,  and  for  nearly  five  years, 
every  night,  into  his  little  prayer  of  blessing,  at  the 
close  of  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  he  added,  and  "Thank 
God  for  sending  Paul." 

A  little  ' '  Cousin  Cora "  was  asked  to  do  some- 
thing for  her  mamma.  "O  mamma!  I  am  so 
tired  !  Why,  I  am  just  as  tired  as  the  Israelites  were 
when  they  had  to  make  bricks  without  straw." — A. 
B.  B.  V.,  Port  Htiron,  Mich. 

— Little  Alfred,  sitting  in  mother's  lap  during  a 
severe  thunder  storm,  exclaimed  with  a  grave  look, 
just  after  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  :  "  O  mamma  ! 
God  is  angry  ;  he  keeps  shooting  harder  and  har- 
der."— J.  R.  L.,  Cleveland,        ,  ,  ,       *,  -( 

— My  boy  is  nearly  four.    Tne  fiml'y  physician 
•   calls  him  "Sally  "to  te?.se  him.    Aftei  a  visit  and 
romp  with  the  doctor,  he"  was  at  the  mirror  one  day 
and  was  heard  to  remark,  shaking  his  head  tfrchly  at 
himself,  "  Such  red  cheeks,  Sally  ;  why,  Sally  !  " 

His  grandua  Avas  going  to  take  him  to  town  one 
day,  and  was  rather-  impatient  because  his  aunt 
didn't  dress  him  quickvy.  Raymond,  looked,  at,  ,her 
and  said  sarcastically  5  Wtfb  Con''  want  any  oi 
danpa's  imp'dence,  do  'bo?'" — 'Jk.  'C.  'R.,*  Ciiatta 
nooga,  Tenn. 

—  One  day,  when  my  little  girl  was  two  years  old, 
she  rode  a  broom  stick  into  the  room.  I  said  : 
"Why,  Jochine,  to  ride  a  broom  !  "  "  Angels  do," 
was  her  quick  reply.  "  Where  did  you  ever  see  an 
angel  doing  such  a  thing?"  "Oh!  in  Addie's 
book."'  And  she  brought  me  Mother  Goose  and 
turned  to  the  woman  "sweeping  cobwebs  from  the 
sky." 

Her  sister,  two  years  older,  prayed  one  night, 
"  God  bless  Jochine,  and  make  her  a  better  girl,  but 
not  me."  That  is,  she  herself  did  not  need  to  be 
made  better. 

A  neighbor's  little  son,  two  years  older  than  my 
elder,  when  he  heard  that  Vice-President  Hendricks 
was  dead,  came  to  his  mother  and  said  :  "Was  he  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  ?  "  "A  Democrat,"  an- 
swered his  mother.  And  died  a  Democrat  !  " 
said  the  little  boy  in  a  tone  of  horror  lowered  to  a 
stage  whisper. — Mrs.  C.  F.  Wilder,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


— My  little  girl,  aged  five,  asked  her  mother  how 
coal  was  made.  Her  mother  explained  how  cen- 
turies ago  trees  had  fallen,  and  by  lapse  of  ages 
finally  become  changed  into  coal.  "  Oh  !  yes,"  said 
Agnes,  "  and  that's  why  we  get  nut-coal,  for  the  nut- 
trees  were  turned  into  it." — C.  C,  Brick  Church, 
N.  J. 

— Our  little  niece,  four  years  old,  was  visiting  her 
grandmother.  Among  other  things  given  her  to 
play  with  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  cent.  Maud 
took  this  up  and  viewed  it  meditatively  for  some 
time.  Then  she  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Grandma, 
I've  been  thinking,  if  they  used  to  have  such  big 
cents  as  this,  their  dollars  must  have  been  whop- 
pers ! " 

Our  own  hopeful,  two  years  old,  was  very  quiet 
in  his  out-door  play  one  day  last  week.  I  looked 
out  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  In  a  little  hollow  in 
the  stone  step  some  muddy  water  had  collected.  Into 
this  Baby  was  dipping  a  little  blunt  stick,  with  which 
he  industriously  rubbed  his  shoes.  On  seeing  me, 
he  exclaimed  happily:  "  See,  mamma,  you's  b'acking 
you's  boots,  like  papa  !  " — Lucy  W.  Palmer,  North 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

— "  How  much  younger  is  Sarah  than  Elizabeth  ?  ' 
asked  a  caller  of  the  mother.  "Four  years,"  was 
the  reply.  Then  Sarah  immediately  fell  to  wailing. 
"  You  said  as  much  as  four  years  ago  that  I  was  four 
years  younger,"  she  sobbed,  "and  if  I  haven't  got 
any  older  I  think  its  pretty  queer." 

Little  Lulu,  of  Brooklyn,  at  three  made  a  visit 
to  the  country.  She  enjoyed  all  the  new  things 
until  one  day,  when  she  ran  with  distressing  cries  to 
her  mother,  in  reply  to  whose  inquiries  she  said  :  "  O 
mamma  !  I  burned  me  on  a  big  fly." 

Carl,  after  being  repeatedly  told  to  put  his  animals 
in  the  ark  and  put  the  ark  in  its  place,  finally  slowly 
ooeyed  the  first  part  of  the  command,  shut  the  door, 
and  sat  silent.  "  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  asked 
mamma.  "Waiting  for  the  rain  to  begin  !"  he 
said.— A.  C.  P.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— Little  Charley,  four-and-a-half  years  old,  is  al- 
ready much  elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  put  in 
j  pin^.s.  de  is,  however,  sorely  troubled  by  the  thought 
[  o*  what  he  shall  wear  when  going  to  the  tailor's  to 
be  measured  for  them.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  I  won't 
want  to  go  in  a  dress,  and  I  sha'n't  have  you  make 
them,  mamma,  nor  any  women  folks  ;  they  don't 
know  how  to  put  the  right  kind  of  pockets  in  !  " 

His  mamma's  cousin  Alice  is  explaining  to  him 
that  her  papa  is  his  granduncle,  and  her  sisters  and 
brothers  his  grandcousins.  One  of  the  latter  is  an 
inveterate  tease,  and  so  Charley  replies,  argumenta- 
tively  :  "Well,  I  don't  see  anything  grand  about 
cousin  Morris,  anyhow  !  " 

Little  Emma,  not  quite  four  years  old,  refuses 
to  consent  that  her  auntie  shall  go  to  Europe.  The 
latter,  to  conciliate  her,  says  :  "  I  will  bring  you  a 
beautiful  doll."  The  ready  answer  comes:  "You 
need  not  go  so  far ;  you  can  get  one  around  the 
corner." 

Little  Tottie,  two  years  old,  had  been  shorn  of 
one  of  her  golden  locks  to  send  "  to  your  dear  grand- 
mamma, many,  many  miles  away  !  "  Next  day,  while 
having  her  toe-nails  pared,  she  remarked  earnestly: 
"  Don't  'oo  want  to  send  one  to  danma  ?  " — A.  P.f 
German  town,  Pa. 


